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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


T he Ramakrishna Mission established this Institute of Culture in 1 938 
in fulfilment of one of the projects to commemorate the Birth Centenary 
of Sri Ramakrishna (1936). At the same time the Institute was vested 
with the entire rights of T he Cultural Heritage of India. This publication 
is thus one of the major responsibilities of the Institute ; it also serves to 
fulfil a primary aim of the Institute, which is to promote the study, inter- 
pretation, and dissemination of the cultural heritage of India. 

The first edition of The Cultural Heritage of India, in three volumes 
and about 2,000 pages in all, the work of one hundred distinguished Indian 
scholars, was published in 1937 by the Sri Ramakrishna Birth Centenary 
Publication Committee as a Birth Centenary memorial. This work 
presented for the first time a panorama of the cultural history of India, 
and it was immediately acclaimed as a remarkable contribution to the 
cultural literature of the world. This edition was sold out within a few 
years and the work has long been out of print. When considering the 
question of a second edition it was felt that instead of reprinting the work 
in its original form, advantage should be taken of the opportunity to enlarge 
the scope of the work, making it more comprehensive, more authoritative, 
and adequately representative of different_ aspects of Indian thought, and, 
at the same time, thoroughly to ' revise 'the^^lti. articles to bring them 
up to date. » ^ 

According to a new scheme dravJ'n up* ‘o'n 'this, basis, the number of 
volumes will be increased. The plan of arrangement has been improved 
by grouping the topics in such a way that e.acli.' volume may be fairly 
complete and fulfil the requirements of those^rinterested in any particular 
branch of learning. Each volume- will be -self-contained, with separate 
pagination, bibliography, and index, and will be introduced by an outstand- 
ing authority. Since due regard will be paid to historicity and critical 
treatment, it is hoped that this work will provide a useful guide to the study 
of the complex pattern of India’s cultural history. 

In keeping with the ancient Indian tradition of imparting instruction 
to students without remuneration, the distinguished band of scholars, who 
have co-operated so ably in this task, have done their work as a labour of 
love in a spirit of service to scholarship and world understanding. Equally 
essential to the success of the undertaking was the assistance of the 
Government of India who made a generous grant towards the cost of 


publication. W this dual co-operation it would have been impossible 
to set out on a yentur'e of this magnitude ; and to the contributors as well 
as to the Government of India we therefore express our deepest gratitude. 

In presenting this third volume of the second edition of The Cultural 
Heritage of India, it is perhaps necessary to explain how it happened that 
the third volume was the first to be published. In the first edition of this 
work “ there were a fairly large number of representative articles on 
philosophy and religion, the two subjects which, under the new scheme, 
have been assigned to Volumes III and IV. Thus these two volumes 
acquired an advantage over the others, which required a much greater 
proportion of fresh material, and it was therefore thought expedient to 
publish them first. Volume III will thus be followed by Volume IV. 

Professor Haridas Bhattacharyya, m.a,, b.l., p.r.s., Darsanasagara, who 
was formerly Head of the Department of Philosophy at the Dacca University, 
and latterly Honorary University Professor of Indian Philosophy and 
Religion at the College of Indology, Banaras Hindu University, is a w^ell- 
known figure in the world of philosophy. In entrusting him with the editing 
of this volume, the Institute knew that it was being placed in capable hands. 
We feel deeply indebted to him for the way in which he has given 
unsparingly of his time and energy in tackling the many difficulties inherent 
in a work of this nature. 

India’s greatest treasure is her ancient spiritual wisdom. The time 
has come when that treasure should be fully discovered and offered not 
only to the people of India, but also to those of other countries so that a 
foundation may be laid upon which to build the peace, the unity, and the 
concord to which all nations aspire. This volume on philosophy will, it is 
trusted, play some part in this noble mission. 


August 1953 
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PREFACE 


T he preparation of the second edition of The Cultural Heritage of 
India was taken in hand in June, 1947, after the first edition had long 
been out of print. According to the new scheme of publication, the 
different volumes were not only to be revised, but also to be improved by 
the addition of new articles to make them more comprehensive. It was 
also decided to attempt a presentation of the contents in a logical order, 
and to artange the articles in such a manner that they might form a homo- 
geneous group from some angle of vision and at the same time not make 
the volumes unwieldy in size. The third volume devoted to the philoso- 
phies of India was the first to be completed and is being released for 
publication first. 

Of the thirty-nine articles contained in the present volume thirteen 
are old. Most of these have been revised by the authors themselves for 
the present edition ; the one on Purva-Mimamsa’ has been revised and 
enlaiged by Mm. Chinnaswami Sastri ; and a few only are reproduced 
without any noticeable change. A welcome innovation is the inclusion of 
the contributions of two distinguished scholars. Mm. Anantakrishna Sastri 
and Mm. Yogendranath Bagchi, whose original articles in Sanskrit and 
Bengali respectively are appearing in translation. 

According to the plan of arrangement of subjects in different volumes, 
Buddhist and Jaina cultures, including their philosophies, have been 
assigned to Volume I. In Volume II will be presented the ethical and 
philosophical speculations to be found in the epics (including the Bhagavad- 
Gitd), the Puranas, and the legal literature. The present volume has thus 
been practically confined to the Brahmanical systems of Indian philosophy, 
including the Lokayata or Carvaka philosophy, which is a rather anti- 
Vedic mode of thought. ■ 

The need to orient philosophical thinking to spiritual recj^uirements 
has been constantly kept in view. It is hoped that the multiplicity of 
approaches by different authors to the Vedantic thought will serve to bring 
out the personal character of philosophical appreciation in India. And 
this conviction will be strengthened by a perusal of the succeeding articles 
that show how the same basic Vedantic text was used to elaborate philo- 
sophical views in consonance with the sectarian attitude towards the 
ultimate principle and the origin, nature, function, and destiny of the 
world of dependent beings. The importance of the Vedfinta as the highest 
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adlievement of the Indian mind has been recognized by demoting one-third 
of the total number of the articles to its different aspects and interpreta- 
tions. As basic to the theistic interpretations of the Vedanta, the article 
on the ‘Philosophy of the Bhagavata’ will be found a useful addition. 

As compared with the Vedanta, the Saiiikhya-Yoga and the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika groups have two comprehensive articles devoted to each. The 
second has a third article devoted to the special problem of religion as 
treated in it, while the first has received supplementary treatment by an 
article on ‘The Path of Yoga in the Gita’— the only article on that book 
to be included in the present volume, as also by an article on ‘The Philosophy 
of Saivism’ which, like the Yoga system, combines Samkhya and thei.stic 
elements in a novel manner. Similarly, the article on the ‘Philosophy of 
the Yogavasistha’ serves to exemplify a unique synthesis of Sarirkhya-Yoga, 
Upanisadic, and Buddhistic modes of thought. The other systems, viz. 
Purva-Mimamsa, Carvaka, and Tantra, are each represented by a single 
article ; but an elaborate treatment of the last is reser\'ed for the fourth 
volume. Two articles of general philosophical interest without linkage 
to any definite school are ‘The Philosophy of Mysticism’ and ‘Philosophy 
in Popular Literature’. The key to the understanding of the mutual rela- 
tions of the different systems (including Buddhism and Jainism) in their 
historical development is furnished by the opening article on the ‘Rise of 
the Philosophical Schools’. Roughly speaking, two-thirds of the entire 
volume are devoted to an exposition of the different philosophies mentioned 
above. 

A significant departure from the usual method of presenting Indian 
philosophy has been the discussion of major philosophical topics irrespectit'e 
of their affiliation to definite systems of thought. The nature of the phy sical 
world, the soul, and the mind has been discussed in three different articles, 
while the almost unanimous Indian belief in the possibility of transcending 
the narrow range of empirical thought by means of proper mental 
discipline has found expression in an article on ‘Extra-sensory and Super- 
conscious Experiences’. The problem of psychological types, now so widely 
discussed in the West, had its prototype and counterpart in different 
branches of Sanskrit literature and has been delineated in the article on 
‘Types of Human Nature’. The different philosophical sciences have been 
synoptically treated in four articles, viz. ‘Indian Epistemology’, ‘Indian 
Psychology’, ‘Indian Ethics’, and ‘Indian Theism’. This additional inno- 
vation will, it is hoped, serve the purpose of giving a bird’s-eye vietv of the 
fundamentals of Indian philosophical thinking in its different a.spects. A 
further interesting addition has been the inclusion of an article on ‘The 
Art of Philosophical Disputation’, which will give an idea of how the 
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Indian, philosophers carried on debates, and how different objectives in 
view affected the modes of their attack and defence in arguments. Finally, 
the peculiarity of Indian philosophy as a spiritual discipline has been 
sought to be brought out in the last article of the present volume, namely, 
‘Philosophy of Values’, where the different ends of life— religio-ethical, 
hedonistic, and spiritual — have been delineated, interrelated, and graded. 

But while the interest of the scholar and the student has not been 
forgotten, it has been kept constantly in mind that by far the larger number 
of readers oi The Cultural Heritage of India would be men and women, 
who are seekers after spiritual truth wherever found, without the highly 
technical equipment of a philosopher. The present volume has been so 
designed that almost all the articles would be found interesting and intelli- 
gible by the cultured lay public on account of their diversified contents and 
easy mode of presentation. A philosophical work cannot, however, read 
wholly like a hovel ; its subject-matter being recondite, it naturally requires 
a certain amount of preliminary training in philosophical concepts. Again, 
where thought is wound up with life and life is linked up with socio- 
religious conviction or convention, a certain amount of imaginative pene- 
tration into national attitudes and age-long beliefs becomes indispensable 
for understanding the particular mode of handling philosophical problems. 
Belief in karma and rebirth, for instance, started in India certain types of 
speculation which are rare, if present at all, in other countries where a 
single life is supposed to be vouchsafed to man to make or mar his destiny. 
Similarly, the emphasis upon the role of the individual in the attainment 
of spiritual advancement, as compared with divine aid and prophetic 
intercession, is unmistakable in Indian thought ; and so the technique of 
expanding the self and increasing the dimensions of personality received 
an elaborate treatment in the Indian systems not to be- found in other 
countries. Much harsh criticism can be avoided by taking into account 
these basic assumptions of the Indian philosophers almost as a class. When 
philosophy ceases to be an adventure of merely speculative ideas and 
becomes a propaedeutic to the art of spiritual life, an acknowledgement 
of the native propensities and particular constitutions of different types of 
minds ushers in a diversity of prescriptions for meeting the needs of 
individual lives and leads to the recognition of multiple paths of spiritual 
approach. 

It is not to be thought, however, that philosophies in India grew up 
in water-tight compartments and no attempt was made to arrive at a 
universal philosophy on the basis of rigid logical thinking. Philosophical 
controversies, in which hard hits were given and taken in fixing the number 
of the sources of knowledge and defining the nature of the real, would have 
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been unmeaning without the belief that the laws of rational thinking 
were identical for all. In fact, each system claimed that it was the most 
coherent and the most comprehensive from the intellectual point of view. 
One might begin the speculative life in any tradition and end it in any 
realization, but in between the two lay the realm of manana, logical think- 
ing, without which faith becomes a superstition and realization a make- 
believe. The controversial literature in Indian philosophy is a vast one, 
testifying at once to the virility of thought and the keenness of feeling that 
w'hat cannot be rationally justified has no right to intellectual allegiance. 
Diversity of social practices and even mutual interdiction of social contact 
did not prevent the crossing of academic swords. Religious conversion 
not infrequently followed defeat in philosophical debate ; the honest 
vanquished did not sneak back into his old eredal fold after being worsted 
in an intellectual combat. And this is true not only of the adherents of 
different faiths like Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Jainism, but also of the 
champions of different sects and philosophical standpoints within the same 
religious persuasion. 

It is a happy sign of the times that the facile and complacent statement 
that outside Greece no philosophy proper grew and thrived is much less 
repeated now with the passing of years. Those who read Indian philosophy 
only through the translation of the Upanisads could dub it as poetry, 
symbolism, religion, etc. because of their mystical and unsystematic 
character. But as more and more classical philosophical texts are becoming 
available in intelligible and authoritative translations, the attitude of 
sneering is being gradually replaced by feelings of wonder and apprecia- 
tion. The boldness of speculation and the candour to accept logically 
inevitable, though emotionally unpalatable, conclusions displayed by some 
Indian thinkers, have amazed many in the West, while their skilful dialectic 
and incisive rapier thrusts have caused delectation to the souls of those who 
can appreciate subtleties in debate and niceties in argument. Linguistic 
precision of a high order was necessitated by the exigencies of controversy, 
and though the mnemonic parsimony in words was responsible for an 
aphoristic style in the basic texts, the commentators wrote elaborately and 
in precise terms when defending the position of their own schools and 
attacking rival and opposing views. A watchful opponent would imme- 
diately pounce upon the weak link in an argument and deliver a smashing 
clincher (nigrahasthana). Philosophical disputation may sometimes have 
been carried on in a highly technical language, far removed from the 
medium of normal conversation and exposition, and may even have 
degenerated into logomachy, and this is specially noticeable in the neologi- 
cal schools of Navadvipa and Mithila ; but the distinctive feature of every 
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considerable commentary is the statement of all prima facie oh]tctiom 
{purvapaPvsa) togQthtT with its own reply thereto in quite iEtelligible 
language. The criticisms disclose wide knowledge of the opposing systems 
of thought ; and as the controversy was handed down in the schools, this 
knowledge had to be kept up to date by later participants in the wordy 
duel. An intelligent understanding of any fact of a controversial character 
presupposes a knowledge of more than one system of thought. An indirect 
gain has been that in many cases we are able to fix the relative dates of 
philosophers from this literature of controversy even when we are unable 
to determine absolutely the exact time when they flourished. 

This leads us to consider a matter of peculiar interest to students of 
Indian philosophy. The philosophers kept themselves so much in the 
background that not only did they not in most cases date their compositions, 
but even the names of some of them are not ascertainable now, although 
their works are very weU known, and also the different names probably 
assumed by a philosopher at diflEerent times are not recognizable as belong- 
ing to one and the same person. It is seldom that a philosopher was 
actuated by the motive of making a name* for himself: he was most 
interested in advancing the cause of his own particular school either by 
rebutting criticisms or by adducing new arguments in support. This will 
also explain why, instead of propounding new philosophies in their own 
names as mostly done in Western countries, the great thinkers of India 
preferred to advance their own views under the garb of an interpretation 
of some famous text, and they even quoted predecessors in their own line 
of interpretation. Those who followed .either put a new interpretation on 
the same text or supported the commentary by their sub-commentaries and 
glosses, and in this way rival schools of interpretation grew up on the basis 
of a single text This is particularly true of the Vedantic system. Some 
like Vacaspati have commented on the basic texts of different schools 
without betraying their own predilections, while some others have not 
hidden their pronounced leanings in favour of a particular school of thought, 
as, for example, Vijhana Bhiksu for theistic Vedanta. 

The fundamental distinctions of the systems are so great that eclec- 
ticism has seldom been attempted. But certain notable associations took 
place pretty early. The Samkhya and the Yoga were coupled together, 
because Yoga took over the metaphysical tenets of Samkhya and foisted on 
them its practical discipline and theism of a kind. Similarly, the Nyaya 
and the Vaisesika could easily combine, the one supplying its logic and the 
other contributing its physics, though they did not give up altogether their 
distinctive tenets. Even the earliest commentators seem to have combined 
the two in their expositions, which shows that the syncretism of the Mithila 
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and Navadvipa (Nadia) schools of theTwelfth'centiiry .was not^^a 
event. Still, it would be candid to admit that though the two reciprocally 
influenced each other owing to a commonness of attitude towards ultimate 
principles, the association was not so close as between Saiiikhy a and Yoga. 
Far less knit together than the above pairs are the Mimaiiisas, thoiigli one 
is called Piirva and the other Uttara as if they form one continuous 
doctrinal scheme. The Pixrva-Mlmariisa ' with its , emphasis upon the life 
of sacrificial action harks back to the Vedas, the Brahmanas, and the 
Aranyakas, while the Uttara-Mimariisa has primarily in view the absolutistic 
metaphysics of the Upanisads. 

Though the theistically inclined Vedantins have freely quoted from 
the Puranas as authorities, the Upanisads; the Bhagavad-GUa, and the 
BrahmaSutra of Badarayana form the common triple source of all schools 
of Vedanta {prasthdna-traya) to match the above three bases of the Pixrva- 
Mimamsa. But as Jaimini and Badarayana mutually refer to each other, 
some sort of relation between their systems was probably sought to be 
established, especially as the deprecation of the sacrifices was not 
unequivocal in the Upanisads, and those who upheld the necessity of 
joining rituals with gnosis (jndnakarma-smnuccaya) could point to many 
Upanisadic passages in support of their position. 

Beyond the pale of the three groups stood the heterodox systems which 
protested against this or that aspect of the orthodox position. The minor 
dissenters rose and fell, as they had no well-conceived theory either of 
reality or of knowledge. Probably many of them were antinomian also and 
so were given short shrift even by the major dissenters, Buddhism and 
Jainism. Only one had a lasting influence— the Carvaka or Lokayata— and 
had to be reckoned with by all subsequent thought. But its texts were 
suppressed ; and it had to live only as a tradition, though it had all the 
elements of a systematic philosophy— epistemology, ontology, ethics, attitude 
towards religion, etc. Both Jainism and Buddhism, however, developed 
full-fledged systems of thought and became religious institutions in addition, 
and with them Brahmanism had to wage wars of offence and defence to 
maintain its integrity and influence. Jainism launched considerable attacks 
but was less heeded as it chose to fight from its own citadel of primitive 
concepts mixed with high philosophy and refused to come down to the 
even ground of common terminology. Buddhism won greater prestige 
and patronage as a religion, at least in North India, and, though it too had 
a small armoury of special words, it had greater linguistic affinity ivith 
Brihmanism. Perhaps it also contained a larger admixture of Brahmana 
fconverts who knew the weak points of their earlier faith and philosophy. 
Buddhism also developed greater diversity of speculative systems owing 
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to the greater exercise of free thinking inside the church than was done by 
Jainism. So -with Buddhism the battle of wits was longer and keener, 
and important changes of front had to be made to withstand the Buddhistic 
onslaught. Brahmanical, Buddhistic, and Jaina philosophies contended 
most on the epistemological issue with fruitful results all around. How 
they influenced one another’s religious beliefs, practices, and artistic 
representations is a different story with which we are not concerned in this 
volume. 

When philosophies develop as schools of thought and vigorous 
champions are not w'anting in any camp, it may be taken for granted that 
attempts would be made to grade the systems in a scale of excellence. 
Taking as their motto that men look outward before they look inward and 
that they look inward before they look upward, some professed to arrange 
the Nyaya-Vaifesika, Sarhkhya-Yoga, and Mimarhsa-Vedanta in an ascending 
series. The first is concerned with an elaborate discussion about the 
properties of physical things, and there the souk has no privileged position 
in reality, possessing in fact consciousness as a contingent property on the 
empirical plane in association with mind and object. The second professed 
to evolve the world out of Prakrti but gave to Purusa the dominant role in 
starting the world process and endowed the soul with essential intelligence 
in addition to, and apart from, the empirical consciousness generated by 
association with Prakrti. But it chose to think of spirit in terms of finitude 
and multiplicity, and though in the Yoga God was introduced. His role 
was not very vital in the system. The last pair went beyond the second in 
acknowledging the necessity of the divine principle, whether in its plural 
form for ritualistic purposes, namely, to invoke with mantras the deities 
even though they are not boon-givers, or in its unitary form as a personal 
God of grace or as an impersonal Brahman of which the finites are only 
illusory forms. The Advaita reached the startling conclusion that finitude 
had no reality in an ultimate reference, and personality could not be 
ascribed to a being in which all finite personalities merged without 
retaining a vestige of their distinctive experiences. The One without 
a second is non-dual in all its aspects and possesses consciousness as essence 
but not as an attribute. Here the climax of philosophical thinking is 
reached. The theistically inclined West has not hidden its dislike for 
this culmination of Indian thought and has professed to find it ethically 
unsatisfactory because of its tendency to transcend morah distinctions. Even 
Bradley who comes nearest to Sankara did not hesitate to admit that human 
experiences are not altogether lost but are retained in the Absolute, though 
distributed, transmuted, and rearranged there. 

It must not be supposed, however, that this Vedantic claim of finality 
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for its own position has been accepted by other systems. Each claims to be 
the genuine moksa-sastra as teaching the only right \vay to liberation, 
hotvsoever interpreted. Insensibility, isolation, dissolution, eternal life in 
God, and merger in the Absolute are the alternatives ach’ocated by the 
different systems. The principal gain from philosophical knotvledge is 
escape from the ills of the present life and the stoppage of the wheel of 
rebirth, and not necessarily the attainment of a blissful state. All agreed, 
however, that there was no possibility of obtaining salvation without getting 
rid of the ignorance which leads one to mistake the non-soul for the soul, 
the impttre for the pure, the painful for the blissful, and the evanescent for 
the eternal. In this view the orthodox systems were joined by the heterodox 
ones of Buddhism and Jainism. Avidya, ajndna, aviveka, and such cognate 
terms were used to indicate that the root-cause of involvement in samsara 
was intellectual deficiency or lack of wisdom which must be first got rid 
of to liquidate the distressed condition of the embodied soul. True, the 
theists suggested divine grace and its counterpart, human devotion, as 
causative factors for bringing about liberation, but even they looked upon 
right knowledge as basic to true bhakti. Right rapture, self-realization. 
God-vision, etc., all proceed from true bodhi, and therefore philosophy 
must inform moral praxis and spiritual exercise. 

In the following pages has been unfolded by Indian scholars the story 
of the attempts made by India down the ages to grapple with the 
fundamental problems of life and thought. As elsewhere, the modes of 
approach have been many in keeping with the needs of diverse types of 
minds and in consonance with different philosophical traditions. Many 
of the writers are themselves adherents of the philosophic creeds they 
expound, and this lends additional weight to their utterances, which are 
not merely summaries of book-learning, but are also confessions of personal 
faith. They have very generously laid aside controversial issues as 
inappropriate in this work which is dedicated to the great saint of modern 
India, Sri Ramakrishna, who was toleration incarnate in theory and 
practice. 

In between the two editions the Indian world of scholarship has 
suffered extraordinarily heavy losses by the death of some who, through then- 
translations of original texts and their scholarly interpretations, made 
Indian philosophy better known and respected abroad. Mm. Dr. Pramatha- 
nath Tarkabhushan, Mm. Dr. Ganganath Jha, Dr. Surendranath Dasgupta, 

; ■ ' S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, Professor M. Hiriyanna, and Professor K. C. 
i Bhattacharyya, whose contributions we are proud to include in the present 
volume, have all left us, as has Dr. B. M. Barua who died before he 
could write the article assigned to him. We also mourn the death of 
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V. Subrahmanya Iyer, K. A. Krishnaswami Iyer, and Swami Tyagisananda, 
— esteemed contributors who did not live to see the publication of this 
volume. We pay our tribute of respect to their memory, and would put 
on record our special appreciation of the readiness with which the late 
Dr. Surendranath Dasgupta agreed to write the introduction to this volume 
when he was severely handicapped by protracted illness and also by 
preoccupation with the concluding fifth volume of his monumental work, 
A History of Indian Philosophy, which unfortunately he could not leave 
completed. 

My task as Editor, though enjoyable, has not been an easy one, and 
would have been more difficult but for the spirit of accommodation readily 
shown by the contributors. I wish to record my gratitude to the monastic 
workers of the Institute of Culture who have so greatly helped me in 
preparing the manuscript and seeing the work through the press. I am 
also indebted to Mr. Arthur Hughes, i.c.s. (Retd.), who generously 
volunteered his services to the Institute. He not only proved a great help 
in toning up the literary aspect of the manuscript, but also made valuable 
suggestions in course of his scrutiny. My thanks are due to Sri P. Seshadri 
Aiyar, b.a., m.l., for translating the article on ‘Brahma-Mimariisa’ from 
the. original Sanskrit. My thanks are also due to Professor Jnanendra 
Chandra Datta, M.A., for translating from the original Bengali the article 
on ‘The Art of Philosophical Disputation’ as well as for preparing the Index, 
which, it is hoped, will facilitate the search for relevant information. The 
Bibliography is by no means exhaustive : it is limited to English translations 
and expositions and is intended to lead inquisitive readers to the original 
works and specialized treatises on the subjects concerned. 

It is hoped that this new edition will worthily maintain the reputation 
of its predecessor and serve not only to unfold the spiritual aspirations of 
an ancient nation, but also to forge a powerful link in the chain of human 
fellowship and universal concord. 

Haridas Bhattacharvya 

Calcutta 
August 1953 









INTRODUCTION 


A t least three different races seem to have contributed to the traditional 
heritage of India in civilization, culture, philosophy, religion, and 
art. These were, firstly, the Indus valley people ; secondly, the different 
hordes of Aryans that in all probability came from the West ; and thirdly, 
the Dravidians who from very early times had settled in the South. The 
relation between the Dravidians and the Indus valley people has not yet 
been definitely ascertained, though many surmises about it have been made. 
The Indus valley people, who were in all probability somehow related 
to the Sumerians, have left in the buried debris remarkable marks of their 
great civilization. It has been suggested that a statuette found in Mohenjo- 
daro probably represents an ascetic in the yogic posture. Phallic symbols 
in stone are found in abundance. There is also a statuette of Pasupati 
in association with various animals. Images which have been regarded 
as being those of Mother Earth also go to show that the cult of §iva or 
Pasupati and of Sakti as the Mother may have been current at the time. 

I noticed in Harappa a site which was very probably a hall of sacrificial 
fire. These people knew the art of writing, as is quite manifest from the 
innumerable seals found there, which are similar to the Susa seals. It 
is unfortunate that up till now there seems to be no progress in deciphering 
the writings on these seals, which would have thrown much light on the 
various aspects of the cultural life of these people. In the museum of 
Harappa I noticed a pottery painting which seemed to portray the belief 
in the post-mortem existence of the soul and its future destiny. 

These people lived in brick-built cities, built in a closely compact 
fashion, which gave them protection from outside enemies and also afforded 
many amenities of civilized life. In the Vedic literature we find many 
references to the quarrel between the devas and the asuras and to Indras 
exploits in the land of the Sisnadevas (phallus-worshippers) and 
to the cities of the asuras being destroyed by 5iva. Patanjali in his 
Bhdsya on Panini’s grammar thinks that the asuras had begun to 
imitate the performance of Vedic sacrifices but mispronounced the Sanskrit 
words and the accents, and this was the reason why they were defeated in 
their struggle with the devas. It is needless here to give copious examples 
of the contact of the Aryans or the devas with another race, called the 
asuras who were probably in some way related to the old Assyrians. But 
anyhow nothing exists now of the Indus valley people and their civilization, 
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Some of these people may possibly be traced to the Brahuis of Baluchistan ; 
others must have merged with the Indian people in general, and their 
religious culture must have also influenced the development of the Aryan 
religious culture. It is curious to note that in the Atharva-Vecla we have 
quite a long section devoted to the praise of the worshippers of Rudra, 
though they are called the Vratyas, i.e. people outside the orthodox pale. 


THE VEDAS 


The Vedic literature that has come down to us by oral tradition 
forms the earliest compositions of the Aryan people. We do not know 
how much of these compositions forms a part of the heritage of the 
Aryans before they came to this country and how much of these was 
composed here in India. We have no evidence to show that the Vedic 
people had any knowledge of writing or of building cities as the Indus 
valley people had. The date of any part of the Vedic literature is also 



very uncertain. Conjectures that have been made regarding it from the 
affinity of the Vedic language with the Avestan language, as found in the 
inscription of Darius of known date, are as uncertain as other conjectures 
made by Tilak and Jacobi. The average Hindu regards the Vedas as 
anMi or beginningless. This is true only in the sense that the beginnings 
of the Vedas are not ascertainable. 

The Vedas reveal different strata of religious and philosophic culture. 
There are passages which indicate that the Vedic people worshipped the 
nature gods in their diversity ; there are also passages which show that 
there was a tendency to exaggerate the power and influence of one or 
other of the gods over others. This has been styled as henotheism by 
Max Muller. There is another stratum which seems to encourage the 
performance of sacrifices, during which the Vedic verses could be torn from 
their context and made to form parts of the liturgy of different rites in the 
sacrifices. These saarifices gradually attained such importance that the 
reality of the gods practically vanished. The verses or mantras were 
themselves practically the gods, and the effect of the sacrifices was not 
produced as a gift of charity from the gods, but it followed automatically 
from the scrupulously punctilious performance of the different parts of 
the sacrifice and the proper pronunciation and accenting of the mantras. 
From this followed the well-known theory of the Mimamsa interpreters 
that all Vedic passages are to be explained and interpreted as commands 
{vidhis)' or prohibitions (nisedhas) irrespective of their verbal tense, and 
that all stories found in the Vedic literature are to be regarded as 
emphasizing Vedic commands. These stories, called arthavadas, need not 
necessarily have any factual validity. We find, parallel to these, many 
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charms and incantations in the Atharva-Veda, as also sacrifices for injuring 

other people for one’s own interests, e.g. the 

In another stratum we find the performance of sacrifice being 
replaced by different kinds of meditation. We also find many passages 
which display doubt or scepticism about our knowledge of the origin of 
the world, and also some which contain descriptions of a monotheistic 
character. 

The Mimamsa philosophy deals mainly with the ways and methods 
of sacrifices in accordance with the Brahmanas, the Srauta-Sutras, and the 
Kalpa-Sutras. But it lays great emphasis on the theory of Vedic command- 
ments. The earliest writer now available to us is Jaimini, whose Mimdmsd- 
Sutra vfzs interpreted by Sahara some time about the second or third 
centuiy b.c. This commentary was further commented upon by two 
Mimariisa leaders of thought, Kumarila and Prabhakara, who lived probably 
round about the seventh century a.d. While Prabhakara tries to show that 
the Vedic commands are performed by us out of an inherent impulsion 
of oughtness in us, Kumarila tries to explain it on hedonistic grounds, 
namely, that we perform the Vedic commands because such peiformancc 
is beneficial to us in the end. The Mimanisa philosophy does not admit 
either God or creation. It admits the uncreated character of the Vedas 
and regards them as eternal. It also believes in the self -validity of 
knowledge and regards all errors as being due to non-discrimination 
between coghition and memory. In most other details the Mimaihsa 
philosophy, as developed by its later exponents, follows the lines of the 
Vaisesika thought. 

THE VEDANTIC SCHOOLS 

We now turn to the philosophical inspiration of the Upanisads. 
The earlier Upanisads are generally regarded as limited to eleven. But 
in. later times many other works trying to follow the style of the Upanisads 
have been called by that name, though their spurious nature can hardly 
be denied. The earlier Upanisads form the concluding part of the Vedic 
literature and are known as Vedanta. These are to be distinguished from 
the other forms of the Vedic literature known as the Saihhitas, the 
Brahmanas, and the Aranyakas. Some Upanisads are composed in verse, some 
in prose,’ and others in both. They are the outburst of the joy and emotion 
of intuitive experience. In our modern approach to the study of the Upani- 
sads we are disposed to think that the different passages of the Upanisads are 
often in conflict with one another, and it does not seem probable that they 
are the compositions of the same author. There is a long history among 
the series of the Upanisads of a quest for the ultimate truth. There are 
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ixiany passages in which attenipts have been made to express the natuie 
of this ultimate truth, but their expression is emotional and intuitive and 
very seldom argumentative. The doctrine of the absolute validity of the 
Vedas had already gained a very strong hold on the minds of the people. 
Moral, civil, and criminal laws, as well as all customary laws among the 
higher castes, were regarded as but reflections of the social system of the 
Vedic people. The validity of the Smrtis was wholly dependent upon 
their Vedic texts or upon Vedic customs as practised by virtuous Vedic 
people. Some of the Upanisads were manifestly anti-sacrificial. But their 
validity with regard to the ultimate truth could never be challenged. 
Consequently, the apparent differences of opinion among the various 
passages of the Upanisads had to be brushed aside, and a definite unity and 
uniformity of purport of all passages in the Upanisads had to be 
demonstrated. 

The two earliest attempts in this direction are to be found in the 
Brahma-Sutra of Badarayana and the Bhagavad-Gitd. But in spite of this 
the difficulty remained more or less the same. The important question 
was whether reality was one, or both one and many ; whether it was a 
concrete universal or explicitly many. Other forms of ideas, slightly dif- 
ferent from the above well-defined positions, may also be found among some 
of the later exponents of the Vedanta. 

The earliest expositions of the Upanisads, the Brahma-Sutra^ and the 
Gltd, that are now extant, were made by a South Indian monk, Sahkaracarya, 
though we know from quotations and references that other interpretations on 
semi-dualistic lines had been made by other exponents anterior to him. In 
this connection it will be well to remember that the Vedic culture and 
other forms of ideas that had grown in the North penetrated into 
the South and were absorbed by the Dravidian people as forming part and 
parcel of their own culture. The Vedic Smrtis similarly spread in the 
South though partly modified in some respects. No very definite in- 
formation is available regarding the earliest Tamil writings. But we know 
that the cult of bhakti ox devotion had become very prominent in the 
South in the writings of the Alvars in the middle of the first millennium of 
the Christian era. Sahkaratarya was not only the greatest expositor 

of the Upanisads on monistic lines, but was also a great preacher. 

Like Buddha he established a monastic order, which is carrying on 

its work even to the present day. It will be wrong to say that 

he routed the Buddhists by his philosophical arguments. Rather the 
philosophical enunciation of his views sometimes seems to show that 
he was himself influenced by some of the Buddhist arguments. His 
representation of the world as unreal reminds us of the Buddhist view of 
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Nagarjuna as explained by Candrakirti. But while some Buddhists 
regarded the illusory nature o£ the world as being without any firm basis 
o£ truth and reality, Sairkaracarya tried to explain the ultimate reality as 
being the Sel£ or Brahman, and contrasted this absolute vision with a 
relative perspective in which the illusory world appeared as real until it 
u’as contradicted. While Sankaiacarya called the two perspectives paromar- 
thika and vyavaharika, the Buddhists called them paramarthika and 
samvrtika. The view-point o£ Sankaracarya is anticipated by Asanga and 
Vasubandhu (£ourth or fifth century), particularly in the latter’s work 
Vijnaptimatrata-siddhi. The philosophical difference between the two 
view-points is almost negligible. This explains why many of the opponents 

of Sankaracarya called him a crypto-Buddhist. 

Sankaracarya, in the course of his discussions in the commentary 
on the Brahma-Sutra, criticized the views of most of the contemporary 
systems of philosophy, such as the Samkhya, the Nyaya, and the Buddhist 
schools. In Buddhism he tried to refute the idealism of Dinnaga but not 
the view of Vasubandhu. The enunciation of his own views regarding 
the Vedanta is not convincingly clear. This gave rise to various schools 
of thought which claimed to be the proper interpretation of the monistic 
ideas of Sankara, but which differed from one another sometimes in a very 
remarkable manner. Some of the leaders of these schools of Vedantic 
thought were Vacaspati Misra, Suresvara, Padmapada, Prakasatman, and 
Prakasananda. The interpretation of the Vedanta by these leaders of 
thought developed in the hands of many successive followers through many 
centuries. The Vedantic school of thought has produced many great 
dialecticians, of whom Sriharsa in the eleventh or twelfth century and 
Madhusudana in the ..sixteenth seem to be the most notable. The vast 
development of the Sankara school of the Vedanta seems to have taken 
place in the region north of the Vindhya hills. But though the intensive 
development of the monistic Vedanta of Ankara took place in the 
Aryavarta, it always had innumerable devoted followers m the South. 

We have already seen that even before Sahkaracarya wrote his 
commentaries, there had been semi-dualistic interpretations of the 
Upanisads and the Brahma-Sutra. One of these is called the Bhedabheda or 
the concurrence of dualism and monism without assuming either of them 
as illusory. Bhaskara, in his commentary on the Brahma-Sutra, tried to 
establish this view on the analogy of the unity of the sea and the diversity 
of waves, foam, and billows-the forms in which that unity appears. The 
application of the modern critical apparatus raises considerable doubt 
whether the monistic interpretation of the Brahma-Sutra by Sankaracarya 
is always loyal and faithful to the views preached in the text itself. 
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Ramanuja, a Tamil Brahmana of the eleventh century and disciple of 
Mahapurna and Yamuna, wrote a commentary on the Brahma-Sutra on 
the lines of an earlier work called the Bodhdyaiia-vrtti, in which he tried 
to establish a philosophy called the Visistadvaita. This assumed the reality 
of the world and the indiyidual souls, both of which were merged in God 
and were dependent on Him in His transcendental aspect. In the formu- 
lation of his views Ramanuja was greatly influenced by Nathamuni and 
the writings of the Alvars. The doctrine oi bhakti preached in the 
Pancardtra and in the writings of the Alvars and of Yamuna found its 
philosophical expression in the writings of Ramanuja. Some of the most 
prominent names of great philosophical and devotional reputation of this 
school are Venkata, Meghanadari, and Lokacarya. The doctrine of de\'otion 
as prapalhV either involving complete dependence on God or that associated 
with personal endeavour, was emphasized respectively in the Tehgalai and 
the Vadagalai schools of the Ramanujists. In this connection %ve may also 
mention the name of Nimbarka, a well-known commentator of the Brahma- 
His views were very much like those of Ramanuja. 

It was round about the eleventh century that the great work 
Bhdgavata was written. In the thirteenth century, we find another great 
writer of the Vedanta in the South called Madhvacarya or Ananda 
Tirtha. He was a violent opponent of Sankara and his monistic doctrine, 
and he preached a doctrine of absolute pluralism in his various 
works. Among his followers two great scholars of outstanding eminence, 
Jaya Tirtha and Vyasa Tirtha, shine forth as two of the greatest philoso- 
phers and dialecticians of India. Though most of the great followers 
of Sahkaracarya belonged to North India, yet there were some great 
names in the monistic schools in the South as well, such as Dharmaraja- 
dhvarindra, Nrsiriihasrama, and Appaya Diksita. The disciples of Madhva 
had therefore ample field for philosophical disputations with these 
monists, though by the twelfth or thirteenth century Buddhism had 
.practically died out of India. Vyasa Tirtha wrote his great work 
Nydydmrta to refute the various forms of monism, and particularly the 
Vivarana school of interpretation as started by Padmapada and 
Praka^tman and continued or developed by many later writers. He 
also challenged in his T arka-tdndava the logical definitions that were 
introduced by the great Gangesa, the founder of the new school of Nyaya, 
which developed further in Bengal in the hands of Raghunatha, 
Gadadhara, and Jagadisa. Madhusudana Sarasvati, a Vedantin of Bengal, 
in his Advaitasiddhi refuted the views of Vyasa Tirtha against monism, 
and these refutations had their refutations and counter-refutations in the 
writings of Vyasa Tirtha’s followers and the followers of Madhusudana. 
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Another great writer, Vallabha, of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries wrote a commentary on the Brahma-Sutra following a peculiar 
line of modified monism. All these teachers and exponents of the Vedanta 
had a successive series of disciples who kept alive the traditional views as 
explained by their teachers and often enlivened them by their own con- 
tributions. The influence of Madhva is very definitely demonstrable in 
the commentary of Baladeva Vidyabhusana, a native of Orissa. Caitanya, 
the great saint of Bengal, also derived much inspiration for his cult of 
bhakti during his pilgrimage to the South. Jiva Gosvamin, a follower of 
Caitanya, also wrote an important work on the cult of hhahti, and in this 
he was wholly inspired by the jBhagawflte. 

Apart from the rise of the monistic, dualistic, and semi-dualistic 
theories of religion and philosophy based on the teachings of the Upanisads 
and also the vernacular development of Saivism and the cult of bhakti, 
it is curious to note, on the evidence of such an outstanding personality 
as Bhartrhari, that -vahtn the Mahahhasya oi Patanjali, the grammarian, 
was practically lost in the North, it survived ' in the South, and many 
eminent grammarians like Candracarya and Vasurata developed it there. 
On the basis of that a philosophy of grammar was written by Bhartrhari, 
whose teachings are now preserved in the great work called Vakyapadiya 
(the only philosophy of grammar now extant). We also remember that 
the great commentary on the Vedas by Sayana was written in Vijayanagara 
somewhere in the fourteenth century. 

BUDDHISM AND JAINISM ^ 

It is important to note that excepting the schools of Carvaka and the 
Lokayatas all orthodox schools of Indian thought believed in certain 
fundamental postulates or dogmas, e.g. (1) the existence of the soul; 
(2) the possibility of ultimate liberation from sorrow or bondage ; (3) belief 
in the doctrine of Karma and rebirth ; and (4) the acceptance of the ultimate 
validity of the Vedas. The Buddhists and the Jains were regarded as 
heretical, as they did not believe in the validity of the Vedas. The 
Buddhists did not also believe in the reality of souls as permanent entities. 
Leaving the Upanisads aside, we can think of the Buddhists and the Jains 
as having made attempts to enunciate philosophical doctrines as early as the 
sixth century b.c. The Buddhist and the Jain doctrines and their 
philosophies gradually expanded through internal criticism by rival sects 
within the faiths and through external criticism by rival faiths. Buddha, 
who lived in the sixth century b.c., engaged himself in solving the problems 
. of suffering and death by trying to discover their causes through meditation 
and yoga. His teachings were collected within a hundred years of his death 
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by his disciples ; and these works, which were all tvritten in Pali, tvere 
grouped under three collections called the Pitakas, viz. the Sutta Pitaka, the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka, and the Vinaya Pitaka. Though solitaiy ascetics 
probably existed long before Buddha’s time, yet Buddha was the first person 
who established a monastic order and laid down the rules of monastic li^ing 
in the works contained in the Vinaya Pitaka. The central doctrine of 
Buddhism is based upon the causal theory involving the formula This 
happening, that happens’, which proceeds in a cyclic order in a sort of 
‘chain-reaction’, such that from a group or conglomeration of a momentary 
nature other conglomerations proceed ad infinitum. The start is made 
from the idea of ignorance (avidyd) which consists in the imputation of 
reality and permanence to unreal and momentary entities. From this 
proceed greed, action, birth and rebirth, and so on until the ultimate 
ignorance and greed are destroyed by knowledge (bodhi). Since all 
things are impermanent, there cannot be any permanent soul or God. 
All experiences are pure suffering, and our object is to seek the cause 
and trace the origination of this suffering and to determine the method of 
its final destruction. For thi§, Buddha advised a right course of conduct, 
meditation, and philosophy ; and he also gave a formal shape to yoga for 
the first time. The teachings of Buddha were all collected in Pali ; but 
his philosophy, known as the Abhidhamma, was compiled in Sanskrit in a 
book of eight chapters called Abhidharma-ko§a written by Vasubandhu, 
sometimes described as a friend of Samudragupta (a.d. 320-80). A French 
translation of the Chinese translation of the work by Hiuen Tsang is now 
available, and a Sanskrit commentary on it by Yasomitra has been published 
by Wogihara from Japan. The Pali Buddhism, called also the Hinayana, 
developed in North India till at least the fifth century and is now found 
in Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, and much of it has been published in the 
Pali Text Series. 

Some time about the second century b.c. many learned Brahmanas, 
well versed in the Upanisads, had. become Buddhists. They therefore 
interpreted Buddhism from a somewhat different angle which had moi'e 
affinity with the Upanisads. They generally wrote in Sanskrit or Gatha 
(a form of corrupt Sanskrit). There were three councils of Buddhist rnonks, 
and Buddhism became split up into at least as many as eighteen sects. Of 
these, four schools of thought played their rdle as philosophical systems in 
constant conflict with the Hindu systems of thought till the tenth century. 
These were the Vaibhasika, Sautrantika, Yogacara, and Madhyamika. The 
' Yaihhasika school is well explained in Vasubandhu’s Abhidharma-kosa. A 
few texts of the Sautrantika school are available in Sanskrit, the leading 
figures of this school being Dinnaga, Kamala^ila, Santaraksita, Dharmakirti, 
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Dharmottara, and others. The important works on the Yogaeara system 
were written by Asvaghosa, Maitreya, Asanga,. and Vasubandhu 
matrata-siddhi). An elaborate work on the subject, called the FogacAra- 
bhumi-sastra, was published in Japan some years ago. The basis of the 
Madhyamika system is to be found in the Prajnapatamita-Sutra which is 
an Agama. The most efficient treatment of the philosophy of this Agama 
was made by the acutest of the early dialecticians, Nagarjuna, for whom the 
latest date would be the second or more probably the third century a.d. He 
was followed by Aryadeva, who wrote his C atuhsataha dhont the fourth 
century. Candrakirti wrote an important commentary on Nagarjuna’s 
Madhyamika-Sutra and also an important independent work , called 
Mddhyamakdvatdra. The theory of Nagarjuna consists in interpreting 
Buddhism as a philosophy which denied substance or reality to every- 
thing and regarded all appearances as being purely phenomenal, illusory, 
and contradictory. By his dialectics he attempted to refute any and every 
thesis that could be put forward. Yet in a phenomenal sense he admitted 
rebirth, the laws of morality, and causation as dependent origina- 
tion. The Yo^cara school or 'the Vijnanavadins believed only in the 
reality of thought-waves and denied the objective existence of all sensible 
things as such. The ultimate reality was thought. The Sautrantikas also 
went a great way with the Vijnanavadins, but they held that the reality 
of objective entities could be arrived at, though only in an inferential 
manner, from our mental experiences. In the course of time the distinc- 
tion between the Sautrantikas and the Vijnanavadins gradually tended to 
vanish. The Vaibhasikas admitted both the mental and the extra-mental 
entities conditioned by each other and working out the scheme of the 
universe according to the cyclic law oi dharma-cakra, based on the causal 
doctrine of dependent origination, pratltya-samutpada. Everything is 
I'egarded by Buddhism as momentary and therefore sorrowful. 

The Mahayana Buddhism expatiates on the cultivation of the great 
virtues called the pdramitas, the supreme virtue being the highest wisdom, 
"^"called prajnd. Prajnd and the means to it (updya) appear under various 
analogical forms as deities. They turn, up also in connection with the 
methods of Buddhist yoga in later times in the Buddhist Tantras as found 
in Tibet and India. Tibet probably had had some form of demonology 
and sorcery ; and when Buddhism, was introduced in Tibet about the 
seventh or eighth century, the pure Buddhism as taught by Buddha 
became largely modified by various forms of local beliefs and faiths. This 
also exerted a back-pressure on popular Hinduism. Thus we find the intro- 
duction into the popular Hindu religion of many kinds of image-worship 
and the muttering of mystical syllables and unmeaning mantras (called 
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ciAaffflni in Buddhism), associated with various typical geometrical forms 
representing the field of force of the different forms of the netvly introduced 
divinities. These geometrical forms are called cakras. Cakra is also the 
name of the six principal nerve-plexuses by concentration on which 
a yogin could control all his passions and ultimately attain liberation. 
Some processes of the control of nerves and involuntary muscles as well as 
the washing of internal vacuities in the body seem to have been develop- 
ing from the time of the Maitrayam Upanisad. This was gradually called 
in later times Hatha-yoga, Tantra-yoga or Sat-cakra-sadhana. 

We know that some form of phallic worship was current among the 
Indus valley people as early as 3000 b.c. Though there are occasional 
references to the Mother cult or the Sakti cult in the Vedic literature, it 
did not seem to have taken deep root there. On the other hand, both the 
Saiva and the Sakti cults were prevalent in the South from the early times. 
Some sort of Sakti cult seems to have been mixed up with the aberrant 
forms of Buddhism giving rise to various forms of Tantras in the middle 
ages, particularly in Bengal and Kashmir. The ideas of prajnd zxid. updya 
became symbols of Sakti and Siva ; and this evolved a form of worship 
which seems to reflect sometimes the idea of Prakrti and Purusa and some- 
times that of Maya and Brahman. 

The Mahayana Buddhism spread northwards to Gandhara, Tibet, 
China, Japan, Turfan, and the whole tract of Turkistan. Early and 
mediaeval Buddhist paintings and sculptures are preserved in many places 
in India, such as Sanchi and the caves of Ajanta ; and many Buddhist 
paintings have also been discovered in Tibet and Turfan. A great 
collection of Buddhist works, of which the Sanskrit originals have been 
lost, are available in their Chinese translations in China. Buddhism not 
only spread over China, but it also influenced the thoughts of many 
Chinese philosophers. The philosophical teachings of Lao-tze are very 
similar to those of the Upanisads, though no contact between China and 
India is traceable at that early period. 

Jainism as originating from Mahavira seems to be somewhat earlier 
than Buddhism. The Jaina Agamas, which form the trusted religious 
documents of the Svetambara school, are not generally admitted as 
authentic by the Digambara school of Jainism, which has a large philo- 
sophical literature written in Sanskrit. The difference between the two 
schools of Jainism is inessential. The Jains believe that the whole 
world is populated with minute monads in different grades of evolution. 
These monads, including human souls, are awakened to knowledge and 
feeling from within by the internal action of karma. Human souls are, in 
essence, possessed of omniscience and omnipotence, but such potvers are 
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obstructed by the accumulated coverings on them on account of their in- 
herited karmas. The Jains lay great stress on morality in general and on 
non-injury in particular. In philosophy and logic they have developed a 
relativistic view that affirmations or denials of any kinds of facts can only be 
made from seven different kinds of alternative perspectives. Thus from 
different points of view something may be either affirmed or denied of a 
thing, or it may be indescribable. This may lead in a permutative 
manner to seven kinds of affirmation or denial. The Jains believe 
in a realistic and pluralistic world, and they do not believe in any kind 
of transcendental illusion or Maya. They also do not believe in the 
existence of any supreme God as the creator of the world. Man creates 
his own destiny by his own efforts or actions. When a man becomes 
absolutely free from all passions, he is called a Jina; and he shines in his 
full powers of omniscience and omnipotence. From very early times the 
Jains have developed a system of logic; and we have a history of their 
dialectical skill in arguing with their opponents, the Hindus and the 
Buddhists. 

SaMCHYA AND YOGA 

The beginnings of the Saihkhya system of thought may be discovered 

in some of the early Upanisads. If we try to link up the various strands 
of thought that we find in the Mahabharata, the Gita, the Puranas, and 
the Caraka Samhita (iv. 1), otherwise known as the Atreya T antra, and 
also in other relevant Buddhist and Pancaiatra texts, we are led to the 
conclusion that the Saihkhya system of thought must have passed through 
various stages of development, which shaped and reshaped it at various 
times both'theistically and atheistically. We know that some time before 
the third century there was a theistic Saihkhya work known as Sastitantra- 
sdstra, containing sixty chapters, some description of which is found in 
the Pancaraira and the Ahirbudhnya Sarhhitd. The Sdmkhya-karikd of 
Isvarakrsna, probably written about the beginning of the third century, 
is regarded as a representative work of the classical school of Saihkhya ; and 
it is referred to in discussions by Vasubandhu in his Abhidharma-kosa. 
Isvarakrsna’s Sdnikhya-kdrikd, which is said to have been based on the 
Sastitantra-sdstra, had no place for God in it, though we are almost certain 
that the SastitantraAdstra must have been a theistic Saihkhya work some- 
what resembling the theistic Saihkhya view of the Bhdgavata Purdna. A 
later Saihkhya work called the Sdmkhyapravacana-Sutra, commented on 
by Aniruddha and Vijnana Bhiksu, was on atheistic lines. Vijnana Bhiksu, 
however, wrote a commentary on the Brahma-Sutra called the Vijndtid- 
mrta-bhdsya, towards the middle of the second millennium a.d., in which 
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he tried to interpret the Brahma-Sutra as if it were a work of theistic 
Sariikhya. He also wrote a commentary (still unpublished) on the 
Isvara-Gita of the Kurma Purana, in which he explained the Samkln a in a 
similar manner. In this connection we must bear in mind that another 
school of Samkhya, knoxvn as the Patanjala school of Samkhya or the 
system of Yoga, appears in the Sutra form somewhere about the second 
century b.c. We know that some forms of yoga practice were probably 
prevalent in India as early as 3000 b.c. A definite form of yoga practices 
and some of the stages of yoga meditation were given probably for the 
first time by Buddha. This Yoga doctrine seems to be quite unrelated 
to the Samkhya doctrine. The attempt of Patanjali, and later of Vyasa, 
seems to have based the yoga practices on the Sarhkhya metaphysics, 
revising and reviewing the yoga methods in accordance with the Samkhya 
doctrines. The Patanjala school of the Samkhya or the Yoga is theistic, but 
it has no connection with the Sastitantra4dstra. The commentary of Vyasa 
on the Yoga-Sutra of Patanjali was further commented upon first by 
Vacaspati Misra and then by Vijnana Bhiksu. Bhoja in the tenth century 
also mote a commentary on the Yoga-Sutra. 

The metaphysical theory underlying the classical Sariikhya, attributed 
to Kapila, Asuri, and Pancasikha and as appearing in Isvarakrsna’s 
Kdrikd as well as forming the metaphysical basis of the Yoga, may briefly 
be stated as follows. The origin of all forms of subtle and gross matter 
is to be found in the three classes of reals, sattva representing lightness and 
illumination, rajas representing energy, and tamos representing inertness 
and mass. When these reals or gunas are in a state of equilibrium there 
is no movement or evolution. But besides this primitive matter or Prakrti 
as equilibrium of the gunas, there is also an infinite number of souls, 
Purusas, which are of the nature of pure intelligence and absolutely 
inactive. The concept of pure intelligence should not be confused with 
any kind of concrete thought but should be regarded as being like 
contentless sparks in association with which thought may become illu- 
minating and living. The Prakrti has within it a sort of inherent teleol- 
ogy that the combination of gunas should serve the Purusas in providing 
them with experience, and ultimately detach them from the bondage of 
Prakrti itself through the dissolution of individual minds or buddhis, 
leaving them supremely alone in their nature as pure intelligence. 

Roused by this inherent teleology, the equilibrium of Prakrti is 
disturbed, and various combinations take place among the gunas with 
varying degrees of predominance of the different gunas. In the first stage 
there is a predominance of sattva, which leads to the evolution of buddhi 
or the cosmic mind which is a sum total of the individual minds that 
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become associated with the different Purusas in order to make their 
experiences possible, for there cannot be afi experience without a mind. 
From this cosmic mind or buddhi we have a successive series of evolutions 
on the subjective side, such, as the; ego (ahafikdra) and the eleven ■ senses, 
cognitive and conative, forming the entire psychic apparatus of the indi- 
vidual mind. From the ego we have , another series of evolutions: on the 
physical side through the gradual predominance of tamas or mass, forming 
the' five : ifa (subtler states ;of matter^ and the five gross ' elements, 

the bhutas. There is ;a great divergence of opinion among the various 
schools of the Saiiikhya regarding the order and, manner of the evolution 
of these categories. Prakrti is, however, the original matter-stuff from which 
we 'get the , mental world, on the one hand and the material , world . on the 
other as a result of the various combinations of the five elements. There 
is no real association between the individual h uddhis zxid the individual 
Purusas. But there is such' a beginningless transcendental illusion in the 
biiddhis that ,the distinction between the Purusas and ' the, is not 

realized ..and ,the,. experiences, of the .' buddhisy . which ' ,are "Of , the nature of 
a subtle material' form,, are intelligized by their' respective Purusas and 
are interpreted as belonging, .to ’ them. . This 'is explained by the ' theory 
of transcendental reflection of the Purusa on the buddhi or that of mutual 
reflection of the one on the other. .This illusion is regarded as the bondage 
of the Purusa. The classical Samkhya thinks that this illusion is of the 
nature of the non-apprehension of the difference between the Purusa and 
the Prakrti, and this is the cause of all our sorrow. When the difference 
between the Purusa and the Prakrti is ultimately realized, the illusory 
association between them is cut asunder and the Purusa becomes ultimately 
free in its nature as pure intelligence ; and this is the state of moksa^ the 
destruction of all sorrow.'' 

The Patanjala school of Samkhya s[grees essentially with the doctrines 
of the classical school of Saiiikhya. But it regards the nature of the tran- 
sceiiclental illusion as a misapprehension of one thing as another (anyathd- 
bhdva). It does not think that philosophical knowledge alone is sufficient 
for explaining the clissociation of from the Purusa. It lays great 

emphasis on the psychological nature of our passions, and on the sorrow 
that proceeds from them. It lays down rules of morality and spiritual life 
which are called yamas and niyamas and introduces a system of breath- 
control and meditation {dhydna) and contemplation (samddhi). It is 
enjoined that the object of samddhi should be in an ascending scale of 
subtler and subtler states and, in the ultimate stage, the object should 
be pure contentless vacuity. The practice of the control of mental states, 
including the different stages of samddhi, is said to produce miraculous 
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■powers as well as different . types of wisdom and intiiitioii called 

.prajna. 

According to both the Yoga and the Samkhy a, objects in the 
world; come in contact with the individiial buddhisj, \vhich take diverse 
forms in accordance with that contact and are intelligized by the ilhi- 
sprily associated Pumsas. The . Yoga writers introduce the concepts of 
the subconscious and the ■ unconscious mind as determining iiistiiicth^e 
tendencies, and also as showing how, by the processes of yoga, the efforts 
of the conscious mind can dominate over the subconscious and the un- 
conscious, and may ultimately succeed in disjoining the different psychical 
strands that constitute the unity of the mind, and thus effect the ultimate 
disintegration of the mind. The Yoga writers further think that the 
variety of material forms and life is due to the specific combinations of 
the giznaL They believe in the existence of God as a Purusa who had 
never been associated with any passions, Aarma, or its fruits. God has 
a permanent will limiting the flow of energy in and through the mani- 
festations of Prakrti, which explains the order of psychic and objective 
evolutions for the fulfilment of the purpose of Purusa in accordance with 
the moral order oi karma. If the limitations in the direction of the flow 
of energy could be removed, then anything could be transformed into any 
other thing. When a mind is absolutely disintegrated, it returns unto the 
Prakrti, and the Purusa becomes free and shines alone in its state of pure 
intelligence. 

The Samkhya-Yoga and the Vedanta have practically influenced not 
only the various forms of Hindu religious literature, such as the Puranas, 
the Tantras, the Mahdbhdrata, the and the Pahcaratra and other 

sectarian literatures related to them, but also many of the Buddhist 
Tantras. The idea of the conjoined Prakrti and Purusa has also influenced 
various forms of worship, art, and iconography. The Sariikhya had also 
its influence on the science of medicine. 

VAISESIKA AND NYaYA 

The Vaisesika-Sutra, supposed to have been written by Kanada, 
constituted in all probability a system of thought akin in some respects to 
the Mimariisa, but devoted itself to the interpretation of man and the 
world, assuming six fundamental categories, namely, dravya (substance), 
guna' (quality), karma (action), mmdnya (universality), visesa (specific 
property), and samavdya (relation of inherence). The Sutra was probably 
written somewhere about the sixth or the seventh century b.c., though 
the earliest commentary available to us is probably as late as the tenth 
century a.d. We have, however, an earlier compendium which states the 
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general view of the Vaisesika but is not a commentary on it, though it 
goes by the name of Prasastapada-bhasya. On this was written, about 
the ninth or the tenth century, a commentary called Nydya-kandaU by 
Sridhara. It is curious that the Vaisesika as a system of philosophy was not 
taken up seriously in early times. Most of its doctrines, however, were 
incorporated in the Nydya-Sutra by Aksapada probably in the third 
century. The Nyaya system accepts the Vaisesika categories as its basic 
metaphysical doctrine but lays great emphasis-on the development of logic 
{dnvtksikt) which had taken its start in the medical discussions as found 
in the Caraka Samhitd (iii. 8), written some time about the first century. 
Later on when logical disputes arose between the Hindus, Buddhists, and 
Jains, the Nydya-Sutra began to be commented upon by Vatsyayana, 
Uddyotakara, Vacaspati, and others, and in these works as well as in some 
Buddhist logical tracts we can trace the development of the logical contro- 
versy between the Naiyayikas and the Buddhists. The subject of 
pramdnas, and particularly anumdna (inference), received the special 
attention of Gangesa and his followers from about the twelfth to the seven- 
teenth century. Mithila and Bengal deserve special credit for initiating 
this new school of Nyaya, the technique of which was almost unanimously 
accepted by most writers on philosophical controversies all over India. 
Clarity and precision of expression of all definitions have been the chief 
objects of this new school of Nyaya studies. 

The Nyaya philosophy, which became syncretized with the Vaisesika, 
accepted the doctrine of the plurality of souls which were permanent and 
unconscious. Under certain conditions these souls happen to possess 
certam intellectual, volitional, or emotional qualities as a result of their 
coming in contact with bodies, sense-organs, etc. The Nyaya believes in the 
existence of God, by whose will atomic action takes place for the formation 
of molecules and other grosser bodies. It further holds that it is only 
through philosophical knowledge and dissolution of doubt and ignorance 
that the souls can be finally liberated and freed from the bonds of karma 
and rebirth. In the state of liberation the souls remain merely as entities 
devoid of all consciousness, volition, or feeling. Like the writers on other 
systems of Indian philosophy, the writers of the Nyaya school also enter into 
long discussions against the Buddhist doctrines of momentariness, soulless- 
ness, etc. throughout the long centuries of their virile intellectual contests. 

As we have already said, the Sariikhya-Yoga and the Vedanta had the 
greatest influence on Indian literature, particularly religious literature on 
sectarian lines. Thus, for example, the Kashmir Saiva literature that 
flourished principally in Kashmir for some centuries, beginning from the 
seventh or the eighth century, is in reality an eclectic combination of the 
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Samkhya-Yoga and the monistic Vedanta. There are a large number of 
texts on Kashmir Saivism which await further study. 

The philosophies of the Samkhya-Yoga and the Vedanta seem to have 
coalesced in many respects. In the later Vedantic writings we come across 
both yoga and the three giinas of sattva, rajas, and tariias. Of course, yoga 
is used here more in the general sense of concentration and meditation, 
and does not follow the theory of scalar ascension through subtler and 
subtler states to ultimate vacuity as recommended by Patahjali’s yoga. The 
pranayama or breath-control of the Yoga was almost universally accepted 
in the systems. 

LATER APPLICATIONS 

The application of the Saiiikhya-Vedanta ideas fonns the material 
basis of the philosophy of literature [alankara). The main inquiry of this 
science is to establish the fact that literary communication depending on 
suggestiveness differs from the ordinary modes of communication of 
meaning as referring to things either directly (abhidha) or indirectly in 
a secondary manner (laksana). This suggestiveness {vyanjand), rvhich 
is the chief function of poetry or drama, manifests to the reader 
or the audience either certain truths of literary implication or I'ouses 
disinterested literary emotions. Long discussions about the nature of dis- 
interested emotions often reveal the view that in such literary experiences 
either the soul is enjoyed as pure bliss, or that by the ovei’-abundance 
of the sattva qualities there is a reflection of the pure self as blissful. 
It is for this reason that whatever may be the nature of the emotions, 
painful, pleasurable, heroic, or the like, they are all ultimately lived 
through as pure enjoyment. Whatever may be the obstacles to the 
realization of this enjoyment (rasa), whether they be of the nature 
of wrong grammatical construction or defects of style or contrariness to 
usage or traditional beliefs or incompatibility of any sort, they are 
regarded as defects (dosas) of literature. The main object of style is 
also the adaptability of language for the true suggestion of rasa. All 
descriptions that contribute to the literary art should have for their object 
the communication of literary enjoyment. The ultimate object of litera- 
ture is creation of beauty. This beauty is manifested in and through the 
properly adapted structure of language, the choice of words and images 
by utilizing their penumbral shades, leading to the ultimate suggestion or 
revelation of disinterested joy. Great emphasis is laid on the fact that the 
joy of literature is not the satisfaction of any practical desire or need but 
the spontaneous overflow of transcendental joy devoid of the bonds of 
time, place, and necessity. It is at once personal and impersonal, 
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If we had had any opportunity here to discuss the theory of plastic art 
and painting, we would have seen that art-creation, whether of persons or 
situations or ideas, was made in reality in the contemplation (dhyma) of 
an object associated with exhilaration or Joy. This was translated later on 
into lines and colours or materials of stone or clay. Religious ideas also 
inspired the architecture of temples. The ideas represented in the various 
images of gods are always summed up in the man for contempla- 
tion relating to their worship. 

Similar application of philosophical principles may also be traced in 
the case of some of the practical sciences. Thus, turning our attention to 
the science or art of medicine, we find that it originally started from some 
form of sorcery or charm, as well as from the knowledge of the healing 
properties of vaifious plants. As such, Ayurveda is regarded as an npdnga 
of the in which we find references both to charms and to 

medicinal plants. We find therein diseases classified as wet, dry, and 
moving. These in later times came to be regarded as kapha (phlegm), 
pitta (bile), and t/ayu (bio-motor force). In the work of Vrddha Vagbhata 
these three are identified with tamasj sattva/ ^nd rajas. We find in the 
Bhela Sarhhitd tliRt one of the functions of the pitta as existing in the 
head is to arrange for the nervous adaptations involved in the acquirement 
of knowledge. Caraka employed some of the Vaisesika concepts in a 
somewhat different meaning in the interpretation of his medical system. 
In the fourth book of the Caraka Sairihitd we find a whole chapter devoted 
to the Samkhya principles, which are somewhat different from those of the 
classical Samkhya. The origin of the deductive and inductive methods as 
well as experimental methods can be traced to the Caraka Sahihitd. 
Logical forms of debate and the definition of logical categories are to be 
found in the Caraka Samhitd for the first time. Caraka also introduced 
concepts of heredity which are very much the same as our modern ideas 
on the subject. He thought also that all developments in the biological 
world in man, animal, and plants proceeded more or less on the same 
plan. He seems to distinguish a so-called biological self (bhutdtman), on 
which life and life-functions depend, from a superior Self which is above 
all biological conditions. The biological self is destroyed with the body, 
but the superior Self is unaffected. Caraka distinguishes mental diseases 
from the physical. The mental diseases are those which manifest them- 
selves in the body and the mind, and are due to passions and wrong 
emotions of the mind. They have to be slowly rooted out by patient 
efforts. The object of life is the attainment of physical and mental well- 
being and pleasure, and Caraka has a complete code of ethics as supple- 
mentary to the medical treatment. The Caraka Samhitd is not only a 
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work of medicine, comprising medical theories, I'ecipes of medicine, and 
diagnostic methods Which were known at the time, but is also an epitome 
of Hindu culture from a. realistic perspective. It was wi'itten probably 
some time about a.d. 100, though certain additions to it were made some- 
where about the fifth century. The older Susruta or the Vrddha Susruta 
of the Dhanvantari school is not available now. But the Susruta Samhita 
that is now available is plainly based upon the metaphysical theory of the 
classical Saihkhya. 

THE SCEPTICS AND .ATHEISTS 

Besides what has been said above, there were many other strands of 
thought whose development cannot now be traced, as the corresponding 
litei'ature is now practically lost. We can find only allusions to them 
from different parts of other philosophical literature. There is at least 
one very prominent passage in the Rg-Veda Samhita in which doubt is 
expressed about the origin of this world, and it is further said that even 
if there were any Lord .of the universe in the highest heaven, He also might 
or might not have known anything about the origin of the universe. 
There w^ere also different forms of atheistic beliefs called the Carvaka 
or the Lokayata which did not accept the existence of souls, God, rebirth, 
or the efficacy of any kind of religious rites. Some of them (the 
Susiksita Carvaka) admitted the existence of souls, more or less pei'ma- 
nent during the present life, while others-denied it. They also did not 
admit any pramdna other than perception. We find references in Buddhist 
works to other heretical schools which did not believe in any kind of 
morality. Thus there is a passage in which one Purana Kassapa is 
supposed to say that if one killed as many men as thei'e were sands on the 
beach of the Gahga, there was no sin, and that if one did as much good to so 
many people, there was no virtue in that. But these ideas and vieivs 
regarding the disbelief in post-mortem existence of souls were very un- 
popular ; and I do not know hotv far they were developed, as no literature 
on the subject is available. 

Jainism is a fairly well-developed system, and it is highly moralistic 
arid lays great emphasis on non-injury to living beings. But in spite of 
its great antiquity and its' consistent development throughout the centuries 
in the hands of its adherents, we cannot affiliate it to the Vedic schools of 
thought, nor can we find any statement of the reasons which led to the 
foundation of the school. In the case of most of the Vedic schools of 
thought also it is difficult to find out how the original exponents or the 
founders of the systems came to formulate them ; yet their affinity with the 
Upanisadic ideas is in most cases traceable. If we read the Pitakas it is not 
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difficult to discover the extent to which Buddha was indebted to the 
Upanisads and wherein he differed from them and why he did so* In its 
later development Buddhism seems to have come nearer the Upanisadic 
thought. The offers another great difficulty. Though it 

is accepted as one of the orthodox Vedic systems, yet its theory of categories, 
its absolutely pluralistic views, and its denial of consciousness to self 
separate it from the Upanisadic thought* Its subsequent syncretization 
with the Nyaya did not improve its position from this point of view. 
Though the Nyaya admits a plurality of souls, it does not think that these 
are of the nature of consciousness. They are only substantive entities 
which may be associated with intellectual, volitional, or emotional qualities 
as a result of proper collocation of causes and conditions. God, in the 
Nyaya system, is not the creator of the world but the original prime 
mover by whose will the atoms are set in motion for the formation of 
molecules and grosser bodies, and thereby for the formation of a world in 
which the moral order and the law of Karma may be fulfilled. It has 
already been pointed out that the Mimamsa philosophy is primarily 
engaged in explaining the various ways in which the Vedic commandments 
are to be fulfilled. Its views regarding the world, soul, etc. appear 
gradually at a later date, and for this it is largely indebted to the Vaisesika. 
It differs from the Nyaya on the doctrine of self-validity of knowledge, 
which is denied by the Naiyayika. 

It has been said above that some of the elements of the Sariikhya can 
be traced to the Upanisads. But there seems to be little doubt that the 
Sariikhya was not worked upon as a system of philosophy at the 
time of the Upanisads. A study of the later literature is bound to con- 
vince one that different systems of the Sariikhya were formed under 
different influences at different times. The classical Sariikhya and the 
Patanjala Sariikhya (the Yoga) are but two well-known examples. The 
Yoga was probably current as a system of practical exercises and was taken 
up by Buddha and formulated by him in his own manner. The Patanjala 
Saiiikhya took up the yoga practices and supplemented them with the 
Samkhya metaphysics with some consequential changes, e.g. the admission 
of God, the psychological theories of etc. The word yoga had 

probably caused considerable perplexity in the minds of the early writers. 
Thus, for example, the Gita does not seem to take yoga in Patanjali’s 
sense as the cessation of mental states {citta-vrtti-nirodha). Yet in the 
colophon of every chapter, the Gitd is designated as the Yoga-Sstra. Later 
on we find that some elements of the Yoga had been accepted by most 
systems of Indian thought including the Vedanta, though the Sariikhya 
elements were mostly disregarded. The Samkhya literature, as it is 
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available to us, is but meagre ; and we have no record of the manner in 
which the Samkhya system was thought out. There is also great divergence 
of views even with regard to the significance of the three gunassattva, 
rajas, and tamas. We are not even certain whether the three gunas existed 
as such as the original entities or if one was produced out of any other. 
The formation of the tanmatras (the subtle entities) and the bhiitas (the 
gross entities) also offers the same difficulties. 

The unsystematic ideas of the Upanisads, containing germs of dualistic 
and monistic thoughts, were systematized in the Brahma-Sutra or Vedanta- 
Sutra, and this passes as the Vedanta school of thought. It has been pointed 
out before how in the hands of different interpreters at different ages 
the significance of the Vedanta philosophy changed from pure monism 
to pure pluralism almost beyond recognition. 

SOCIAL AND MORAL CODES 

It has also been mentioned before that some postulates or dogmas 
were held fast as the bed-rock of most systems of Indian thought, with 
some variation in the case of Buddhism and Jainism. As a necessary 
adjunct of these postulates, the highest moral conduct and the most elevated 
and pure spiritual life were demanded of those who wanted to attain the 
highest wisdom, which was the summum bonum, as it led to the highest 
good defined as pure bliss or pure consciousness. In Buddhism also the 
final state of going out of empirical existence, called nirvana, is somehow 
regarded as the highest bliss. Of course, bliss or consciousness in the 
highest state is only a transcendental reality, as in the absence of a personal 
ego it cannot be experienced as a psychological state. In the case of the 
Vai.snavas or the Saivas, emphasis has been laid on devotion by which the 
saint enters into communion with God. Throughout the middle ages in 
the vernacular writings in Hindi, Marathi, Gurumukhi, and Bengali, the 
idea of the Vedantic monism as well as the doctrine of devotion (bhakti) 
has been very effectively preached among the masses ; and this has led 
very greatly to the uplifting of the moral temperament of all Hindus in 
general. 

Apart from the course of the philosopher or the saint we have the 
course of the householder. The way of conduct of the Vedic people 
is supposed to have been collected in the Smrtis, and these Smrtis seem to 
codify the social conduct of every Hindu of every community or caste in 
all essential details. It cannot be denied, however, that owing to the 
historical change of circumstances the mandates of the Smrtis became 
more rigorous and narrow with the advance of time, and the later Smrtis 
and Nibandhas sometimes differed widely from the older ones ; and some- 
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times royal intervention also changed the nature of specific,- laws on various 
•subjects. 

A study of the Mahahhamta convincingly proves that during the 
period of its writing ■ people became critical as regards the concept of 
the well-established moral and social laws. We find in the Mahabharata 
on the one hand the imcritical adherence to the concepts of well-known 
virtues (e.g. not to break one's promise, etc.), and on the other hand we 
find grave and upsetting discussions on the nature of truth or the status 
of a Brahmana, and on the inviolability of certain social practices 
enjoined on the Brahmanas or the Ksatriyas. 

We cannot also forget in this connection that the stories and instruc- 
tions contained in our various Niti-sastras always keep us wakeful about the 
correct behaviour in society of normal persons in various situations. The 
ideal of conduct advocated in the Niti-sastras is wise in the sense that it is 
often utilitarian and hedonistic. 
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with a quest after the highest truth— truth not as mere objective certitude 
but as one which was closely linked up with the development of our 
personality for the attainment of the highest freedom, bliss, and wisdom. 
It therefore demanded not only a philosophical discipline of reasoning, but 
also the discipline of our conduct and the control of our emotions and 
passions in various ways. The object of philosophy is not merely to be 
able to argue with wisdom, but to transform ourselves into perfectly wise 
beings, enjoying absolute freedom from all bondage and the bliss that 
follows from it. Indian philosophy believes that the world about us is a 
moral world and that by following a moral life both objectively and 
subjectively we are bound to attain perfection at some time or other. It 
is for this reason that most systems of Indian philosophy are associated 
with some form of monastic life w'hich the highest spiritual aspirants may 
adopt for a fuller realization of their goal. Philosophy does not mean 
puzzling out intellectual thoughts and problems ; it is a light with 
which we should illuminate all the dark corners of our being and realize 
in this life the ideals that are set up before us by our thought and wisdom. 


PART I 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS 



RISE OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL SCHOOLS 

THE PRINCIPAL TRADITIONS IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 

T he schools of Indian philosophy have sprung from two or rather three 
original sources or traditions. The Brahmanical systems based on the 
Atman doctrine of the Upanisads and the Buddhist schools on the 
Nairatmya doctrine of Buddha, conceive reality on two distinct and 
exclusive patterns. The Upanisads and the systems drawing their inspira- 
tion from them conceive reality on the pattern of an inner core or soul 
(Atman), immutable and identical amidst an outer region of impermanence 
and change to which it is unrelated or but loosely related. This may be 
termed the substance view of reality (At mavada). In its radical form, as 
in the Advaita Vedanta, it denies the reality of the apparent, the imperma- 
nent, and the many, and equates them with the false. The Samkhya does 
not go so far ; still it inclines more towards the substantial, the permanent, 
and the universal. The Nyaya with its empirical and pluralistic bias accords 
equal status to both substance and modes. Not only do these systems 
accept the Atman, but what is more, they conceive all other things too 
on the substance pattern. The Atman is the very pivot of their meta- 
physics, epistemology, and ethics. In epistemology, substance makes for 
unity and integration of experience ; it explains perception, memory, and 
personal identity better than other assumptions. Bondage is ignorance of 
the self or the wrong identification of the self with the non-self {atmanya- 
natmadhyasa). Freedom is the discrimination between the two. 

The other tradition is represented by the Buddhist denial of substance 
(Atman) and all that it implies. There is no inner and immutable core 
in things ; everything is in flux. Existence for the Buddhist is momentary 
(ksanika), unique (svalaksana), and unitary (dharmamatra). It is dis- 
continuous, discrete, and devoid of complexity. Substance (the universal 
and identical) is rejected as illusory ; it is but a thought-construction made 
under the influence of wrong belief {avidyd). This may be taken as the 
modal view of reality. The Buddhists have brought their epistemology 
and ethics into full accord with their Nairatmya metaphysics. Their 
peculiar conception of perception and inference and the complementary 
doctrine of mental construction (vikalpa) are necessary consequences of 
their denial of substance. Heroic attempts have been made to fit in 
this theory with the doctrine of Karma and rebirth. Avidyd^ which is the 
root cause of pain, is the wrong belief in the Atman {satJidya-drsti- 
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prabhavah sarve klesah) ; and prajna (wisdom) is the eradication o£ this 
belief and its attendant evils. 

The terminology employed above is after the best Jaina epistemo- 
logical treatises. Philosophical views, they say, are principally two— the 
Dravyarthika-naya (substance view) and Paryayarthika-naya (modal view).^ 
Each view, carried to the extreme, denies the reality of the other. 
One emphasizes the universal and the continuous to the exclusion of the 
changing and the different, and the other holds the opposite view. The 
Vedanta is cited as the exponent of the extreme form of the substance 
view f and Buddhism (Tathagatamata) represents the exclusive modal 
view.^ 

The Jaina system ostensibly reconciles these two opposed views by 
according equal reality to substance and its modes. There is no substance 
without modes, nor are there modes without substance.^ Reality is 
manifold (anekantdtmaka) ; it is not of one nature ; it is unity and 
difference, universal and particular, and permanent and changing. The 
Jaina philosophy shaped its epistemology on this pattern and formulated 
the logic of the disjunction of the real (Syadvada). This view may be 
said to constitute the third stream of Indian philosophy, lying midway 
between the two extremes of the Atmavada and the Anatmavada. Seem- 
ingly partaking of the nature of both, it was essentially un-Brahmanical 
and un-Buddhistic. It was un-Brahmanical in that it accepted a changing 
Atman and even ascribed different sizes to it ; no Brahmanical system 
could ever accept that. It was un-Buddhistic in that it accepted a perma- 
nent entity, Atman, besides change. As a result, the Jaina found favour 
with neither. The synthesis of two views is a third view, and is no substi- 
tute for either. The Jaina system had comparatively little influence on 
the course of Indian philosophy, and was little affected by other systems. 
Jainism has remained practically stationary down the ages. 

Indian philosophy must therefore be interpreted as the flow of two 
vital streams — one having its source in the Atman doctrine of the 
Upanisads and the other in the Anatmavada of Buddha. Each branched 
off into several sub-streams. There were lively sallies and skirmishes, but 
no commingling of the two streams. Throughout the course of their 
development they have remained true to their original inspirations. The 
Brahmanical systems are wedded to Being, Buddhism to Becoming; the 

* 'Samasataslu dvibhedo dravyarthikah paryayarthikaica.’ Pmmana-naya-tattvdloka, 
VII. 5^ See 2 i\%o Sammati-tarka, Gatha, 3. 

V” ' ^ Pramana-naya-tattvaloka, VII. 17-18. 

■ ^ VII. '28, 30-31. 

' ‘ ' ^ ^ 'Dravy'mi -pary ay aviyiiktam ' paryaya dravyavarjitah ; kva kada kena kimrupd drsta 
mqnem kena vd,* SamviatUarka, Gatha, 1. Cf. also the Jaina dictum, dravyaparyayatmakam 
vastu prameyam. 
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former espouse the existential and static view of reality, the latter the 
sequential and dynamic ; for the one space, for the other time is the 
archetype. The Brahmanical systems are relatively more categorical and 
positive in their attitude {vidhimukhena), V{hile the Buddhists are more 
negative {nisedhamukhena). Again, the former are more dogmatic and 
speculative, the latter empirical and critical. Subjectively minded. 
Buddhism is little interested in cosmological speculations and constructive 
explanations of the universe. The Brahmanical systems are bound to an 
original tradition ; they all accept the authoritarian character of the Vedas. 
Buddhism derives its inspiration from a criticism of experience itself. The 
tempo of development is quicker and intenser in Buddhism than in the 
Upamsadic tradition. 

An opposite view has been advocated by a not inconsiderable section 
of the schools of Indian thought. They interpret Indian philosophy as 
having developed out of one tradition, the Upanisadic. Buddhism and 
Jainism are treated as deviations, rather than radical departures, from the 
Atmavada of the Upanisads. This, however, ignores the sharp difiEerences 
and exclusive attitudes inherent in these systems. Similarly it overlooks 
the internal differences within the fold of Buddhism, and considers it one 
unitary system instead of a matrix of many systems. Nairatmyavada is the 
■genus of which the different Buddhist systems — the Vaibhasika, the 
Sautrantika, the Madhyamika, and the Yogacara— are the species ; they are 
the various attempts to express the same denial of substance. 

The entire course of the development of Indian philosophy is proof 
of our contention. No Buddhist system did ever accept the reality of the 
Atman, the permanent and the unchanging. No non-Buddhist system 
except the Carvaka, on the contrary, could ever reject it as unreal. 

It may be said that this state of affairs is true of the later scholastic 
phase of Buddhism, and not of the original teachings of its Master. Reliance 
may be placed on certain texts affirming the Atman. But we have to 
consider, as against this, more numerous passages which deny the self in 
Unmistakable terms. It Vvill not do therefore to select those texts that 
favour a preconceived interpretation and to ignore the others. A systematic 
exegesis of the texts and a synthesis of the doctrines can alone prove fruitful. 
Such syntheses have been made by the Buddhist systems from time to time, 
notably by the Abhidharmika, the Madhyamika, and the Vijnanavada 
systems. The modern exponent has to take these into account, as prima 
facie they claim to embody and express the original teachings. In the case 
of Buddhism too, we must accept the law of evolution that the later phases 
are potentially contained in the earlier. The theory of a primitive soul- 
affirming Buddhism followed by a soul-denying scholasticism does not 
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solve any problem ; it adds one more. ‘In the attempt of bridging the 
difference between the Upanisads and Buddha we would have immeasurably 
increased the distance between Buddha and Buddhism. Nor can we find 
any adequate reason for such a gross misunderstanding of Buddha by his 
followers.’ 

It may be said that the denial of the self is beset with such insuperable 
difficulties that it could not have been seriously maintained by any 
philosopher. The answer is that the doctrine of an entity, immutable and 
impervious to change (Atmavada), is also beset with equally insuperable 
difficulties, though of an opposite kind. The Buddhist schools have made 
very consistent and commendable efforts to explain phenomena on their 
own hypothesis, as the Brahmanical systems have on theirs, though in the 
opposite direction. Tire deep opposition between these radical standpoints 
stimulated the systems on either side ; they gained in depth and maturity. 
It also helped the emergence of the dialectical consciousness, trhich we find 
in a systematic form in the Madhyamika philosophy. Dialectic is the 
consciousness of the total and interminable conflict of the ideas of reason, 
of philosophical views. It presses towards their resolution in the Absolute 
which is the negation of the opposites {advaita, advaya). The Advaitic 
turn in the Buddhistic and Brahmanical systems is a necessary outcome 
of this. 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE SCHOOLS 

It is customary to speak of the six orthodox and six heretical systems.® 
The Sariikhya, the Yoga, the Nyaya, the Vaifesika, the Purva Mimamsa, and 
the Vedanta (also called the Uttara Mimamsa) constitute the former ; the 
four classical schools of Buddhism (the Vaibhasika, the Sautrantika, the 
Vijnanavada, and the Madhyamika), Jainism, and the Carvaka make up the 
latter. This traditional enumeration errs by being at once too narrow and 
too wide ; too narrow, as it does not include many other schools — the non- 
Advaitic schools of the Vedanta, the various Saiva systems, the philosophy 
of language, etc. which are not mentioned at all. If the intention is to 
include the basic systems only, then it is too wide. For there are only three 
basic systems (the Sariikhya, the Nyaya-Vaisesika, and the Advaita Vedanta) 
on the Brahmanical side, and three (the Abhidharmika, the Madhyamika, 

® Haribhadra's Saddariana-samuccaya deals with the Buddhist, Nyaya, Samkhya, Jaina, 
Vaidesika, and the JaiminTya systems ; it adds, however, that where Nyaya and Vaiscsika are 
treated as one system, Lolcayata is to be regarded as the sixth. Sarva-darsmia-sarigraha is a 
much fuller compendium. Besides the above, it expounds the Carvaka, Ramanuja, Madhva. 
NakulNa-Pasupata, Saiva, Pratyabhijha,. Rase^vara, PaninTya, and Pataujala systems and ends 
with the statement that the author had already treated of Sankara’s system elsewhere. The 
Sarva-darsana-kaumudi and the Sarva-siddhanta^sdra-sangraha (ascribed to ^ahkaracarya) are 
other short compendia. 
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and the Yogacara) belonging to Buddhism. The Jaina may be taken as 
different from both these groups. 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika is rigorous realism and pluralism. It advocates 
a mechanistic theory of causation, and is committed to the logic of 
difference rather than of identity between substance and attribute, whole 
and parts, and so on. The Sariikhya-Yoga is dualism, as it recognizes the 
ultimacy and exclusiveness of two realities— spirit and matter. Empha- 
sizing identity and continuity of cause and effect, it does not, however, rule 
out all difference and emergence. It may be said to advocate the logic 
of identity-in-difference or the organic conception of things. Though 
realistic, the Saihkhya is not rank realism comparable to the Nyaya. The 
Advaita Vedanta denies duality; spirit is the sole reality, and matter 
(jada) is unreal. The Advaita conception of the transcendence of substance 
(Atman) is really the logic of pure identity ; difference and change are 
illusory. 

The Mimamsa, as a school of realism, agrees with the Nyaya in its 
ontology ; it has, however, some important differences in its epistemology. 
The Saiva and the Vaisnava schools very largely adopt the Samkhya and, in 
some cases, the Vaisesika categories within a theistic framework ; they are a 
blend of religion and philosophy. 

Though all Buddhist schools rejected the reality of substance 
{pudgala-nairatmya) and were thus subjective and critically minded, in 
the earliest realistic phase this was interpreted in such a way as to retain 
the reality of the separate elements (dharmas). The Theravada and the Sar- 
vastivada (the Vaibhasika) are the chief exponents of this dogmatic pluralis- 
tic phase. The Sautrantika is a critical edition of this realism. The Madhya- 
mika philosophy (c. second century a.d.) represents the central and second 
phase of Buddhism. It denied the reality of the separate elements too 
{dharma-nairatmya), and established a critical absolutism through the 
dialectic. The Yogacara is absolutist idealism ; criticizing the Madhyamika, 
it identifies the Absolute with Consciousness {vijndna) and rejects the 
reality of the object. 

This division of . Buddhist thought into the realistic, the absolutistic, 
and the idealistic schools and phases is in full accord not only with its logical 
and chronological development, but also with the testimony of the 
historians' of Buddhism. 

As an eclecticism or synthesis of all view-points, the Jaina system may 
not be treated as a basic philosophy. But a combination of views intro- 
duces a new pattern and implies a different view which is distinct from 
the components taken singly. Reality for the Jaina is not merely many, 
■ ' Buston’s History of Buddhism (trans. by Obermiller), H. pp. 52-54. 
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but manifold, (ajiskanta) ’, the formulation of it in thought is therefore 
manifold (Syadvada, sapta-bhangi-naya). The Jaina cannot therefore 
subscribe to the logic of either pure identity or difference, but accepts a 
disjunction of all modes. 

STAGES IN THE FORMATION OF THE SCHOOLS 

Every system of Indian philosophy has passed through three or four 
well-defined stages of development. A seer or a great man of insight 
gives utterance to his intimate vision of Reality. This is the mula mantra, 
the original inspiration, which initiates a new path and is the basis of a 
new philosophy. The second stage consists in defining and systematizing 
the suggestions in aphoristic (sutra or karika) form ; a philosophical system 
is thus formulated. Then there is further elaboration— drawing impli- 
cations, application of experience to details, removing discrepancies, etc. 
A further stage is reached when the systems indulge in the criticism and 
refutation of other systems to strengthen their own position. Doctrinally, 
the stages are suggestive, systematic, and scholastic ; from the literary 
point of view, they are canonical, sutra (iustra), and tika stages. 

Centuries of gestation and fermentation must have preceded the 
systematization of the doctrines of a school in the suta form. The very 
ease with which the doctrines are formulated leads to this conclusion. We 
have direct evidence of a succession of teachers in the case of the Vedanta, 
the Mimamsa, and the Samkhya. The classical schools of Buddhism 
attained their present form as a result of the age-long disputation and 
discussion among the numerous Buddhist sects and schools. 

The sutras are mnemonic aids, and could never have been meant 
to be taken by themselves; some sort of oral exegesis must always have 
accompanied them. This points to the propagation of the doctrines among 
specific circles and also to a continuity of tradition. The sutrakaras are 
in most cases the final redactors rather than the authors of the systems. 

Two aspects of the exegesis (bliasya) may be discerned ; discussion 
on points of issue (varttika) and explanation or elaboration {bhasya proper). 
Some of the bhasyas (e.g. the Nyaya-bhmya) still retain traces of this. The 
commentaries on each sutra which have come down to us must be taken 
as the crystallization, in their final form, of these age-long discussions and 
elaborations so essential to make up a complete and coherent system. The 
tlkas (sub-commentary or gloss) pay attention to minute details and revel 
in subtlety. Theoretically, there is no conceivable end to this process, 
and tlkas on the various bhasyas still continue to be written. 

Polemic (parapaksanirakarana) is also an integral part of each system. 
It is an evidence of the maturity not merely of one system, but of several 
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contemporary ones from which it is differentiated. In spite of the heroic 
language used, polemic does not mean that rival systems are refuted out 
of existence; they are only differentiated from each other. Confusion of 
standpoints is warded off, and clarity results. Very often, criticism is 
employed against sub-schools and undesirable trends within a system in 
order to stabilize a standard view. All these aspects are exemplified in 
each system. Philosophical schools have attained their fullness because 
of criticism and opposition. 

THE AGE OF THE DARSANAS 

The dates of the systems are still very largely conjectural. The problem 
is complicated by the fact that the sutras, which form the basis of a system 
of philosophy, are not unitary works. With regard to many of them,^ 
e.g. the Brahma-Sutra, th& Nyaya-Sutra, and the Yoga-Sutra, it has been 
shown with some plausibility that they are of multiple authorship and 
therefore belong to different periods of time. No one date can therefore 
be assigned to the origin of a system. Regarding the reputed originators 
of the systems, the traditional account is scanty and legendary. Kapila, 
the founder of the Saihkhya, is quite a mythical figure ; Patanjali’s 
identification with the author of the Mahdbhasya is not generally 
accepted ; Kanada and Aksapada are nicknames ; Gautama and Badara- 
yana are family appellations; and we know next to nothing of Jaimini. 
With regard to the Buddhist systems we are by no means in a better 
position. Max Walleser observes about Nagarjuna thus: ‘It has to be 
agreed that even today, an exact fixing of Nagarjuna’s lifetime must 
remain entirely doubtful having regard to the contradictory sources of the 
tradition, always supposing that a writer of this name existed at all.’® The 
historicity of Maitreyanatha," the founder of the Yogacara school, is just 
beginning to be accepted. 

This is hardly the place to discuss the particular problems regarding 
the date and life of the founders of the schools. What can be attempted 
with regard to the rise of the philosophical schools in general is mainly 
this. It is possible to fix with' a reasonable measure of certainty the 
higher and the lower time-limit of the age of the dariana^ and to deter- 
mine an order of priority among them. 

The terminus a quo is supplied by the references to what might be 


See Belvalkar, ‘The Multiple Authorship of the Vedanta-Sutras’ , The Indian Philo- 
sophical Review, II. 2. pp. 141-154 ; see also his Sreegopal Basu Mullkk Fellowship Lectures, 
Lecture IV. Vidyabhushan, History of Indian Logic, pp. 49-50. Dasgupta, A History of 

Indian Philosophy^ I. p. 230. 

® Life of Namrju7ia, p. 6 . . . ^ 7 . ore 

See G. Tucci, On Some Aspects of the Doctrines of Maitreya[natha] and Asanga, pp. ift. 
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construed as the beginnings of the classical schools in some of the older 
dialogues of Buddha (sixth-fifth century b.c.) and the Jaina canons 
(especially the Sutrakrtanga and Bhagavati-Sutra). In the Brahmajala- 
Sulta, Samannaphala-Sutta, and elsewhere we find again and again short 


and stereotyped sketches of the six tithiyas (heretics). We find in them 



the beginnings^ of the Carvaka (Ajita Kesakambala), the Samkhya 
(Purana Kassapa), the Vaifcsika (Pakudha Kaccayana), the Jaina 
(Nigantha Nataputta), the Ajivaka (Makkhali Gosala), and dialectical 
scepticism (Sanjaya Belatthiputta). As in both the Buddhist and the Jaina 
canons the interest is in moral consciousness, they characterize the other 
systems as species of Akriyavada (inaction). We have meagre information 
about their metaphysical tenets. It is, however, certain that the Brahma- 
nical systems, including the Saiiikhya, were just beginning to get into 
shape. 

The terminus ad quern is provided by the pointed references to well- 
known Buddhist doctrines and schools in the Brahma-Sutra, the Nyaya- 
Sutra, etc. Allowing about two or three centuries for the evolution of 
thought, we cannot be grossly wrong if we put the emergence of the 
systems, in almost their present form, in the second century b.c. ; the 
process must be deemed to have been complete by the end of the third 
century a.d., if not a little earlier. 

Jacobi, who has made a special study of the subject, says: ‘The 
results of our researches into the age of the philosophical Sutras may be 
summarized as follows: Nyaya-Darsana Brahma-Sutra were composed 
between a.d. 200 and 450. During that period lived the old commen- 
tators: Vatsyayana, Upavarsa, the Varttikakara (Bodhayana), and probably 
Sahara Svamin. The V aisesika-Darsana and the Mimdriisa-Sutra are about 
as old, or rather somewhat older than the Nyaya-Darsana and the Brahma- 
Sutra. The Yoga-Sutra is later than a.d. 450, and the Sarhkhya-Siitra is a 
modern composition. Jacobi bases his argument on the contention that 
the references to Buddhist doctrines in the Nyaya-Sutra and the Brahma- 
Sutra are to the Sunyavada and not to the Vijnanavada. Hence, they are 
posterior to Nagarjuna (a.d. 150), but prior to Asahga (a.d. 350). The 
argument is not very conclusive, because Nagarjuna’s date^^ itself is not 
fixed with absolute certainty. The Sunyavada is much older than 
Nagarjuna, and hence reference to it does not necessarily mean posteriority 


“For a very suggestive and full exposition of these philosophers 

Fre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, XXXI. p. 29, ‘The Dates of 
Sutras of Ae Brahmans’. 

, ^ working hypothesis, though nothing more, that he li 

hajt of the second century a.d.’ Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, II, 
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to him. In his Vigrahavydvartani. mg&x)\xra. makes distinct references 
to the N.yaya objections.^^ 

It must never be forgotten with regard to the Indian systems that 
they have all along been developing side by side, and cross references are 
quite natural. The argument is also inconclusive, because of the possi- 
bility of multiple authorship and stratification in the case of the basic 

sutrasy 

The consensus of opinion among scholars now is in favour of accepting 
a somewhat earlier date for the darhnas. We may assign them to the 
pet iod covering a century and a half before and roughly two centuries 
aftei the Christian era. It is not possible, in the present state of our 
knowledge, to assign a more exact date. 

The above discussion should^also help us to fix the relative priority of 
the systems. The Samkhya is admitted on all hands to be the oldest 
system^; it is even pre-Buddhistic in its origin, if not in its final form. 
This is the dominant philosophy of the epic period. That all other 
systems, including the Buddhistic schools, have arisen as a criticism of the 
Samkhya, and that the Samkhya itself does not show the influence of other 
systems, is sufficient proof of its early formulation. The Vaisesika-Sutra 
is next to the Samkhya only. Buddhist doctrines are not directly I'ef erred 
to m this. Its theory of knowledge, especially the doctrine of anumdna 
(infeience), is less developed than that of the Nyays- j its language and 
terminology also clearly point to an older period. All these considerations 
apply to the Mimariisd-Sutra also. Next in order come the Nyaya- 
Darhna and the Brahma-Sutra, and last of all the Yoga-Sutra. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SYSTEMS 

1 he ideological development of the philosophical systems is of 
greater interest than their chronological sequence. A general outline of 
this development may be indicated. 

The Samkhya grew as the first synthesis, on a rationalistic basis, of 
the Upanisads. There are two chief tenets of the Upanisads; the immu- 
tability and purity of the self (Atman), and the creation of the world from 
the self which was taken as the sole reality. To the Samkhya, it appeared 
.axiomatic that what changes cannot be conscious, and what is conscious 
cannot change. It therefore tried to remove the apparent contradiction in 
the Upanisads by sacrificing the sole reality of Atman, and by bifurcating 

“ yigrahavyUvartaril, I. 1-6 and 20. Tlie Yogacara view is attacked in the Brahma-Sutra, 
II. 2. 27-29 (Ramanuja) or II. 2. 28-31 (Sankara) and the Madhyamika in II. 2. 30 (Ramanuia) 
or II. 2. 31 (Sankara). ^ ' 
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the real into two^ — the real as changing {parinami-nitya) and the real as 
unchanging (kutastha-nitya). Nothing is common to both of them; they 
thoroughly exclude each other. In calling them both real we are, how- 
ever, using a common measure. Causation for the Samkhya is self- 
becoming and is a continuous movement. And though it emphasizes the 
identity aspect of things, it does not rule out difference. In a rigorous 
formulation of the real, this has to be eschewed. The real cannot be 
heterogeneous or composite. 

Prakrti is independently real, as real as Purusa, and in that sense, it 
can be called a ‘self existing by itself. Prakrti exists and acts hy itself 
but is not for itself; the value of its existence is for another (sanghata- 
pararthatvat). The Samkhya would not go to the extent of asserting that 
Prakrti would exist even if there were no Purusa. The raison d’etre oi 
Prakrti’s existence and activity is the satisfaction of the needs of Purusa. 
Not only is the real bifurcated into two, but even in Prakrti’s nature there 
is the bifurcation of existence and value. 

The Samkhya position is inherently unstable. In it there are elements 
which are mutually conflicting. This arises because of the adoption of 
two patterns of the real (Purusa and Prakrti). And this in turn neces- 
sitates the sundering of existence and value and the admission of identity 
and difference as equally real. Criticism, as the drive towards rigour and 
consistency, can take either of the two directions. If change and imperma- 
nence are the sole pattern of reality, then Purusa (self) must be replaced 
by the states of the buddhi (mind), and change itself must be construed 
as the momentary flashing of things into existence and their subsidence. 
For, the acceptance of an abiding entity (Prakrti) which changes, intro- 
duces heterogeneity into the structure of the real ; it partakes of the sub- 
stance and modal views at once. If change is to be accepted as real, the 
permanent element must be discarded as unreal. This is exactly what 
Buddhism does when it explains all things on one single pattern of imper- 
manence and non-substantiality. 

The other direction in which the Samkhya could be given consistency 
is to deny change and impermanence ; it is to take Purusa (spirit) as the 
norm of the real. This would tend to monism, and in its rigorous form, 
to the absolutism of the Vedanta, by the rejection of difference and change 
as illusory. An intermediate standpoint is that of the Vaisesika which 
accepts the changing and the permanent, and not the changing permanent, 
as real. The Samkhya holds that the permanent (Prakrti) itself changes ; 
for the Vaisesika, the permanent, viz. the atoms (the ultimate parts of 
things) and the other substances like Atman, kdla, dis, and dkdsa, do not 
change at all, but a new thing is produced in them when they are brought 
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together. The same mechanical conception underlies the Vaisesika notions 
o£ substance and attribute, whole and parts, etc. 

In the Sariikhya there are idealistic and realistic trends in a unified 
state. Prakrti exists only for the Purusa, though it does not owe its 
existence and activity to the latter. It rightly holds that empirical exist- 
ence is conditioned by the wrong identification of spirit and object ; but 
it has not much justification for holding that Prakrti will not be affected 
if this wrong identification ceases on the attainment of knowledge. Consist- 
ency would demand that one or the other should be made exclusively 
real : either spirit is all and the object is an appearance, or everything is 
object, the spirit itself being conceived as an object (jada). The first is 
the position of the Advaita Vedanta, and the second is that of the Nyaya- 
Vaiksika realism, which objectifies everything {visay a) and converts the 
Samkhya dualism into pluralism. 

There were several stages in the attainment of the final form in the 
Vedanta. From the Saihkhya dualism we have first the establishment of 
the monism of the older Vedanta and then of the Advaitism of Sankara. 
The older Vedanta of the sutrakdra Badarayana and his pre-Sahkara 
commentators criticized the dualism of the Samkhya, but generally accepted 
the modification (parindmay* of Brahman. They did not perceive any 
contradiction in conceiving Brahman as both unity and difference. 

It was left to Gaudapada and his illustrious successor Sankara to 
revolutionize the Vedanta by introducing the theory ot vivarta (appearance), 
by a searching criticism of the earlier Brahmaparinamavada and asserting 
Advaitism as the true teaching of the Upanisads. This development, 
which was a turning point in the history of Indian philosophy, 
was brought about by two sets of influences: one, the drive towards self- 
consistency which was at work in the older Vedanta too, and the other, 
the adoption of the technique (dialectical method) already perfected by 
the Madhyamika and also used by the Vijhanavada. We have definite 
evidence of this influence in Gaudapada, though in Sankara the traces are 
almost obliterated. There was, however, an adoption of the technique of 
the Madhyamika dialectic, and not the borrowing of its tenets. Influence is 
not necessarily acceptance or borrowing of doctrines. That too is influence 
which stimulates the systems to modify, revise, or even reaffirm their 
doctrines. Influence may be expressed through opposition as well as by 
acceptance. In this sense alone have the Brahmanical systems, the Vedanta 
and the Nyaya, been influenced by Buddhism. 

“ The fact that the Srahma-Sutra finds it necessary to controvert, at several places, the 
Saihkhya interpretation of the tJpanisadic doctrines means that it was a rival in the field 

o£ the Upanisadic exegesis. 
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The Nyaya-Vaisesika system it emerged at the end of its long- 
sustaiiied duel with the Buddhist systems/ very rigorously established the 
objectivity of relation (^amawy a), of the whole (avayavin), of the universal 
(simdnya), Riid even of non-existence (abhdva). It minimized and even 
denied the work of thought. It ■ objectified and externalized all thought- 
forms, and put them up as categories of the object. In order to realize 
the truth of this, one has to look into the polemic found in the works of 
Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara, Vacaspati Misra, Jayanta, Udayana, Sridhara, 
and a host of others. The Nyaya brought its ontology and epistemology 
into full accord with its basic principle or assumption by resisting the 
subjectivistic and critical attitude of the Buddhist schools all along the line. 

An almost analogous and parallel development obtained within the 
Anatma tradition (Buddhism). Like the Samkhya on the Upanisadic side, 
the first attempt to synthesize the teachings of Buddha was the Ablii- 
dharmika system. We may comprise under this the Theravada as well as 
the Sarvastivada. Internal evidence within the Mahayana systems and 
historical evidence unmistakably point to the Sarvastivada as the matrix 
from which the Buddhist systems developed as departures and deviations. 
The Abhidharmika system is analogous to the Samkhya in a more vital 
sense. We may consider its dharmas (the Skandhavada) as the Buddhistic 
version of the Samkhya conception of Prakrti and Purusa. The inade- 
quacy and inconsistency of the Abhidharma system — the theory of elements 
—led to the Madhyamika dialectic. 

The tempo of development was intenser and quicker in the Anatma 
tradition. Schools and sub-schools multiplied rapidly, and in the welter 
of ideas Mahayana was born. It was a revolution in Buddhism, but was 
in a sense the reaffirming of the oldest and central teaching of Buddha. 
Here too two influences may be seen at work. The one is the passion 
for consistency ; the very dynamism of the NairatmyavMa must have made 
the realist phase (the theory of the elements) seem just a step. Then 
there was the Saihkhya and probably the other systems which conceived 
reality from a totally different standpoint. The difficulties in each stand- 
point with regard to philosophical problems were there as ever. This must 
have led an acute and sensitive mind to reflect that the fault lay not in 
this or that system ; there was something fundamentally wrong about the 
constitution of reason itself. Kant was led, in similar circumstances, when 
faced with the impasse created by rationalism and empiricism, to examine 
the claims of reason in his Critique of Pure Reason, We have reason to 
think that the opposition in philosophy created by the Samkhya and the 
VedMta on the one hand and the Abhidharmika philosophy on the other 
was much more total and basic than that between rationalism and 
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empiricism. Reflective criticism was inevitable. The Madhyamika dia- 
lectic is the expression of this. 

The basic ideas of the Madhyamika system — the Absolute as devoid 
of empirical determinations, the falsity of appearance, and the distinction 
between the ultimate and phenomena— were accepted. There was, 
however, a reaction against what appeared to some as its extreme and 
unqualified rejection of phenomena. The idealism of the Yogacara 
(Vijhanavada) school is to be understood as a significant modification of 
the Madhyamika negativism (Sunyavada). It contends that the sole reality 
of consciousness cannot be denied, while the duality of subject and object 
with which it is apparently infected must be considered non-existent 
(sunya) ; the duality is unreal ; but that, where the negation of duality 
{dvaya-sunyata) obtains, does exist ; it is not nothing (iunya).’ 

The critical philosophy of Kant led to the idealistic systems of 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel in the West ; here, too, the Yogacara idealism 
follows as a direct outcome of the Madhyamika. This is the third great 
phase of Buddhism.’ 

‘Tantricism (Vajrayana, Mantrayana, etc.) supervened on the Vijnana- 
vada. Tantricism is a unique combination of mantra, ritual, and worship 
on an absolutistic basis; it is both religion and philosophy. It was 
especially this phase of Buddhism that was propagated in Tibet when it 
disappeared from India.’^® 

There was a corresponding Tantric phase on the Brahinanic side too. 
The necessary ingredients of the Tantra—rmanfra, ritual, and worship- 
are aheady present in the and the Atharva-Sarhhitds z.nd. the Brahmanas. 
What it needed was a philosophic basis. And when absolutism and the 
theory of emanation (Saktivada) were developed, Tantricism was estab- 
lished. It is found either by itself or as a complementary part of the 
absolutist and non-absolutist systems, especially of the Saiva schools. There 
is, however, no doubt that this phase was the outcome of the Buddhist 
influence.^' 

A word may be said about the religio-philosophical schools which were 
systematized in the post-gahkara period. These fall under two main 
groups ; the gaiva (including the gakta) and the Vaisnava schools. We 
have definite evidence regarding their great antiquity and wide-spread 
character ; though systematized later than the classical schools of philosophy, 
they have been cultivated as cults and groups for centuries. They derive 
their inspiration from the religious strain found not only in the Rg-Veda, 

“ Quoted from the writer’s article on the ‘Schools of Buddhism’ in Philosophy— Eastern 

a7id Western. 

See Dr. B. Bhattacharya’s Esoteric Buddhism, p. 163: ‘It is thus amply proved that 
the Buddhist Tantras g-reatly influenced the Hindu Tantric Literature,’ 
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the Upanisads, and the Bhagavad-Gita, but also 

sources, variously called the Agamas (feiva) and the Samhitas (Va.isnava> 
The lives and inspired utterances of the saints (Saiva Nayanars and 
Vaisnava Alvars) have impressed these systems with a religious stamp. 
They emphasize devotion and self-surrender to God as necessary rneans to 
salvation; they are thus, implicitly or otherwise, opposed to the doctrine 
of knowledge as the sole means to liberation (mukti). All of them formu- 
late their systems as a vehement protest against absolutism— the impel - 
sonolity of the Highest ; they all affirm the reality and individuality of the 
finite selves (Jivas). Though these systems incorporate philosophical 
elements, their main interest is religious. As such, they may rightly be 
regarded as schools of theology rather than of philosophy. 
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the SajCiKHYA 

Qxigin of this system and the logical . consistency of its teaching 
. J. have, for a long time, been matters of controversy ; but its importance 
in the histoiy of Indian thought has never been questioned. Its 
ciaracteristic ideas and the terminology in which it gives expression to 
t em are met with in the religious and philosophical literature of India 
almOTt as commonly as those of the Upanisads. They especially pervade 
the Puranas, including a large part of the great epic of the Mahabharata. 

e sia not concern ourselves here with the logical or . chronological 
controversies touching the doctrine, but shall merely give a brief sketch 
of It, selecting m particular such features as will help us in understanding 

Its significance to practical life. 

The Samkhya is frankly dualistic. It recognizes two ultimate entities 
^nature and spirit— neither of which can be derived from the other. The 
former is termed Prakrti and the latter Purusa. Since these two con- 
ceptions are of fundamental importance to the doctrine, we shall begin 
our sketch with an explanation of them, 

Prakrti: There are two commonly known ways of explaining the 
origin of the physical world. It may be traced to a manifold of ultimate 
reals which are supposed to be simple and atomic - or it may be 
derived from a single substance which is assumed to be complex and all- 
pervasive. The former is described as the theory- of creation (Arambha- 
vada), foi in it the things of the world are explained as generated by the 
putting together of two or more atoms ; and the latter, as the theory of 
ev'olution (Parinamavada), for in it the same are looked upon as the result 
of liansfoimations within the primal substance. The Sarhkhya adopts the 
second mode of explanation, and Prakrti is the name which it gives to 
the piinciple oi entity out of which is evolved the objective universe in its 
infinite diversity. This primal entity is not directly perceived and its 
existence, like that of the atoms in the other view, has only to be inferred. 
Here, as elsewhere generally, the Samkhya prefers a rationalistic explanation 
and does not, like some other systems, invoke the aid of revelation in 
support of its conclusions. The very name of the doctrine, derived from 
savxkhya which means buddJiiy indicates that it is based on reflection rather 
than on authority. Prakrti, or IVfula-prakrti as it is sometimes designated 
to indicate that it is the first cause of the physical uniyerse, is thus one 
and complex ; and its complexity is the result of its being constituted of 
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three factors, each of which is described as a guna. By the word guna 
here we should not understand what it is commonly taken to mean, viz. 
‘a quality’, for the Sariikhya refuses to recognize the distinction between 
substance and attribute. There is indeed no harm in speaking, for the 
sake of convenience, of either apart from the other; but to think of the 
two as really separate from, or external to, each other is, according to the 
present doctrine, to indulge in an illegitimate abstraction. The so-called 
quality and substance together form a single whole, and it is the concrete 
unity of both that any material thing represents. The term guna means 
here rather ‘a component factor’ or ‘a constituent’ of Prakrti. These three 
constituents, though essentially distinct in their nature, are conceived as 
interdependent so that they can never be separated from one another. 
It means that they are not mechanically placed together, but reciprocally 
involve one another and form a unity in trinity. That is, they not only 
coexist but also cohere. The three gunas are named sattva, rajas, and 
tamas. Each of them stands for a distinct aspect of physical reality : 
roughly, sattva signifies whatever is pure and fine ; rajas, whatever is active ; 
and tamas, what is stolid and offers resistance. From the standpoint of 
the experiencing mind, they are also described as being of the nature 
respectively of pleasure (su/thu), pain (duhkha), and bewilderment {moha), 
for they give rise to, or condition, those feelings. The above descrijstion 
shows that the gunas are not merely distinct, but are also, in some measure, 
antagonistic in their nature. The antagonism, however, is not such as 
to preclude their acting together ; and their harmonious action is illustrated 
by the example of a lamp-flame — the result of co-operation between the 
wick, oil, and fire which, in their separate nature, appear to be hardly 
fitted so to co-operate. In other words, the physical universe is an orderly 
whole which has its own laws to obey and there is no ultimate contradic- 
tion in it, though it may consist of opposing elements. 

It is not only Prakrti that consists of these gunas. Everything that 
emerges from it is also similarly constituted, for the doctrine maintains 
that effects are essentially identical with their material cause. In fact 
it is by a proper synthesis of the common and enduring features of the 
things of experience that the conception of Prakrti has been reached, as 
the idea of gold, for instance, is reached by a comparison .of golden things 
like bracelets and rings. These cosmic constituents are in a state of 
equilibrium in Prakrti until it begins to differentiate itself ; and the 
diversity of the things that then spring into being from it is due to the 
diversity in the proportion in which the gunas enter into their make-up 
in the. complex process of Prakrti’s evolution. ‘It is just as in a game 
bf dice: ttey are ever the same dice, but as they fall in various ways, they 
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mean to iis different things/ Though only three in number, the gums 
thus really stand for a manifold of distinctions. In later Saiiikhya, it is 
expressly stated that their number is infinite and that they are only 
arranged in three groups on the basis of their likenesses and differencesd 
Prakrti is not only complex and all-pervasive, it is aMo undergoing change 
perpetually. Naturally, the things that develop out of it are also com 
ceived as sharing in its fluid character. Thus the paper on which these 
lines are printed may appear to be static ; but it is really changing every 
instant, though at the same time it maintains its identity as long as it 
lasts. An important dijfference between the two is that while Prakrti, 
which is by hypothesis omnipresent, can have no change of place but 
only change of form, the things derived from it on account of their 
finiteness can have both. A plant, for example, may grow or wither 
where it is ; and it may also be shifted from one place to another...^ It is 
change of form that is meant by parinama or evolution. The evolu- 
tionary process, in the case of Prakrti, is supposed to be periodical. That 
is to say, every period of evolution or is followed by a period of 
dissolution or pralaya when the whole diversity of the universe becomes 
latent or 'goes to sleep’, as it is stated, in Prakrti. But even in pralaya, 
we must remember, Prakrti does not cease to be dynamic ; only its com- 
ponent parts, the gunas, constantly reproduce themselves^ {sadrsa- 
parinama) then, instead of acting on, one another and giving rise to a 
heterogeneous transformation. 

As regards the things that emerge from Prakrti, it will suffice to 
call attention to only one point which it is necessary to know for under- 
standing the Saihkhya explanation of experience. It is the distinction 
between the things in which sattva predominates and those in which 
tamas does. Most of the things of the material world as well as our 
physical frame belong to the latter class. They are objective. The former 
in which sattva preponderates indeed are not subjective, because they 
also are derived from Prakrti and are therefore physical ; but on account 
of their finer structure, they are well adapted to assist in the revelation 
of external objects to spirit, which, as we shall presently see, is unable by 
itself to apprehend anything. To state the same in another way, the 
activity of these sdttvika developments is a necessary condition of mental 
life, although they do not by themselves explain it. Of this group, the 
most important member is what is described as the antahkarana or the 
'internal organ’. It is really threefold, consisting of manas^ ahahkdra, 
and huddhi, but it is not necessary to give a detailed description of them 

■ ^ Samkhya-pmvacana-bhasya, I. 61, 127-128. 

^ SamkJiya-tativa-kaumudt, 15-16. 
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here. Its chief function is to receive impressions from outside and 
to suitably respond to them ; and it is assisted in the proper discharge of 
this function by the various senses that belong to the same group. This 
whole apparatus, consisting of the internal organ and its several acces- 
saries, may be taken %s roughly corresponding to what modern psychology 
calls the brain and the nervous mechanism associated with its functioning. 
It is specific to each individual and, together with certain other factors, 
accompanies him throughout his worldly existence or samsiira. This 
relatively permanent ‘accompaniment’ is known as the linga-sanra or ‘subtle 
body’. It does not part from one even at death, and is cast off only when 
freedom is fully achieved. 

To sum up the conception of Prakrti; The whole of the physical 
universe emanates from it ; and since Prakrti is conceived as ultimate 
and independent, the explanation so far may be characterized as 
naturalistic. 

Purusa : What prevents the doctrine from being a philosophy of 
nature, pure and simple, is its recognition of Purusa by the side of Pi'akrti, 
which does not exhaust the content of the universe, but leaves out the 
very element by virtue of which we become aware of the existence of 
the physical world. And it is that element of awareness or sentience 
which Purusa represents. While the doctrine thus differs from naturalism, 
it does not identify itself with absolutistic systems like the Advaita, 
for it preserves till the last the dualism of Prakrti and Purusa. No 
truly satisfactory explanation of experience is possible, according to the 
Samkhya, if we do not admit the equal and independent reality of both 
the material and the spiritual elements. The existence of Purusa, like 
that of Pra;krti, may therefore be said to have been reached through 
reason. If the latter is postulated on the principle that effects presuppose 
a cause that is immanent in them, the former is postulated on the prin- 
ciple that objects point to the subject, or more strictly, that the non- 
sentient implies the sentient. Another argument in support of the same 
conclusion is based upon the design found in the physical world. The 
bodily organism, for example, with its many well-adapted parts suggests 
that it is meant to serve a definite end ; and there are numerous other 
instances in nature with a similar teleology implicit in them. The entity, 
whose ends such adaptations and contrivances serve, is Purusa. In other 
words, spirit is the principle for the sake of which nature evolves. 

■ Both Prakrti and Purusa alike are thus deduced from an investigation 
of the nature of common things ; the oiily difference is that while the one is 
the result of arguing from those things to their source or first cause, the other 
is the result of arguing from them to their aim or final cause. The world 
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is derived from a principle which is like it in its nature, but subserves the 
ends of another which is quite unlike. Purusa is manifold in contrast to 
Prakrti ; and the doctrine may for that reason be described as pluralism. 
The conception is, in other respects also, the very opposite of Prakrti. 
Purusa is not complex but simple ; it is not dynamic but static, know- 
ing neither change of place nor change of form. It is passive while 
Prakrti is ever active, which means that it is to be identified more with 
feeling or the affective side of the mind than with the intellect or the will. 
It cannot consequently either know or anything in the ordinary sense, 
unless it is assisted by the internal organ and its various adjuncts. In 
itself, it is a mere witness or looker-on (saksin)/ a.s it is described. Like 
Prakrti, however, it is supposed to be omnipresent, though its manifesta- 
tion during the transmigrating state or samsara is confined to the limits 
of its physical accessaries like the body and the internal organ. 

The exact manner in which these two disparate entities are, 
or seem to he, brought together is a difficult point and remains 
one of the perplexities in the system. But our present purpose does not 
require any discussion of it. Whatever the ultimate explanation may be, 
Prakrti and Purusa virtually act as one ; and we shall therefore 
take it for granted that they co-operate. It is, indeed, a matter of 
experience that there is no spirit without a living organism or a 
living organism without spirit. This complex of nature and spirit is 
only the empirical self and is to be distinguished, according to the 
Samkhya, from the true or transcendental self, viz. Purusa; but, from 
the practical standpoint, the distinction is of no importance. The Prakrti 
element that most intimately enters into this union is the internal organ. 
There are other elements also, like the sensory organs, but they are all, in 
one sense or another, entirely subordinate to it. The coming together of 
these is the necessary presupposition of all experience, for spirit without 
nature is inactive and nature without spirit is blind. In the resulting 
union, each finds its complement and the defects of both are made good. 
And we may point out, by the way, that experience is not explained here, 
as in naturalism, to be a product of unconscious matter; it is, on the 
other hand, taken to emerge from a certain association of spirit with 
it — an association through which the two behave as 'if they were one. 
Matter is merely the medium for spirit to manifest itself, not its source. 
■This association of the two is found not only ordinarily, but also in what 
is known as jlvanmukti or ‘freedom while still alive’ when a persan has 
become fully enlightened and has transcended all the weaknesses of 
human flesh. Such a, man, when he departs this life, will, no doubt, 
continue to be, Purusa being considered immortal. Spirit then remains 
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in itself, wholly emancipated from nature. That condition is described 
as kaivaly a — ‘isolation’ or ‘aloofness’— to distinguish it horn jivanmukti , 
in which Purusa continues to be associated with the body, senses, and 
so forth, though no longer in bondage to them. 

The empirical self is not a detached entity like the Purusa, but 
exhibits the result of innumerable forces that have acted upon it in the 
course of its beginningless history. It is consequently not passive and 
does not remain a mere spectator of whatever happens to be before it, but 
is active and meddles with the external object as it apprehends it. It does 
not, however, through such meddling import any new features into the 
object presented ; it only selects certain aspects of it and omits the rest. 
According to this theory of selective apprehension, all the characteristics 
that can ever be known of an object actually belong to it ; and if any of 
them are not apprehended by a particular person or at a particular time, 
it is entirely due to subjective limitations. Hence the sensoi'y organs and 
the antahkarana^ though they help perception in one sense, may be said 
to hinder it in another. The nature of the selection made in the case of 
any object depends upon the past life or character of the person in 
question; and this is the reason why a thing that attracts one may com- 
pletely repel another. The aspect under which an individual perceives 
the world is thus intimately personal to him; yet the doctrine does not 
maintain, as one school of Buddhism does, that there is no external 
reality at all. The different world-views are, no doubt, relative to the 
subject ; but they, at the same time, point to an objective world which is 
common to all and is real in its own right. The chief argument in 
support of this realistic position is that, although there are differences 
among men in their views of things, there are as certainly points of 
agreement also among them. If there are occasions when each can 
speak only for himself, there are others when one can speak for all. 
Here is an important feature of the system, for it neither sides with the 
view that things are precisely as they are apprehended, nor with the 
other which holds that the mind makes its own things. It avoids either 
extreme and allots equal importance to the subjective and objective 
factors in explaining the phenomenon of experience. It is zue who know, 
just as truly as it is the zuorld that is known. Men obtrude their person- 
alities into their judgements, and subjective prejudices undoubtedly affect 
their knowledge of things ; yet they, never create the things they perceive. 
But our knowledge, though pointing to an external universe, is one-sided. 
This is a fundamental defect of human experience ; and to it we should 
: add another, arising from the fact that the zuhole of the world is presented 
to no man at one and the same time. All knowledge, as it is familiar 
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to US, is therefore personal and fragmentary. It may not indeed amount 
to an error of commission (viparita-khydti ) ; but it is partial and, so far 
as it is not recognized to be partial, it becomes an error, though only an 
error of omission (ahhydti). This incomplete knowledge, with the result- 
ing over-emphasis on a part of what is given, explains the conflicts and 
inconsistencies of life whether they be found in the same person at different 
times or between different persons at the same time. 

Such a view of knowledge is not without its lesson for us. The lesson 
is twofold: It behoves us to feel less positive than we ordinarily do 
about the correctness of our own views, and be more regardful of the 
views qf others. In other words, it teaches us the need for humility and 
charity in our intercourse with fellow-men, and impresses upon us the 
need for doing our utmost to see things not only as they appear to us, but 
also as they may appear to others. The differences between one man 
and another may at first sight appear unbridgeable ; but it may be that 
they can be easily adjusted, if only each tries to learn and appreciate the 
others’ point of view. In one word, it bespeaks toleration, which, as a 
matter of fact, is a striking feature of all Indian thought. 

If all knowledge be thus imperfect in its very nature, what is truth? 
The Samkhya holds that it is comprehensive knowledge in which one part 
supplements and corrects another. It is knowledge which knows no 
exclusions or preferences and lays appropriate emphasis on all aspects of 
the object known. It may be asked whether such knowledge is at all 
possible so long as its means continues to be the internal organ which, as a 
product of Prakrti, is of a triple nature and consists not merely of sattva, 
but also of rajas and tamas. In answering this question, it is necessary 
to remember that it is not the internal organ as such that limits our view 
of the world in the manner described above; for, in its intrinsic nature, 
it is essentially sattmku and is therefore welT fitted to be the means of 
revealing all that is. In point of fact, however, rajas or tamas predomi- 
nates in it as a result of the past history of the person to whom it belongs ; 
and it is the relative predominance of either that accounts for whatever 
limitations it may possess as an organ of knowledge. By subduing these 
elements through proper self-discipline and restoring the internal organ 
to its original purity, man may completely transform his outlook upon 
life and the world. Rajas and tamas cannot, of course, be entirely 
eliminated; but when the internal organ is purified or ‘the heart is 
cleansed’, as it is said, their presence wilTbe harmless for all practical 
purposes. But it should, not be imagined that this complete knowledge 
is merely an aggregate of all possible views of the physical world. It is 
rather an experience in which they have all been integrated and, accord- 
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ing to the account given of it^,is best described as intuitive. It overcomes 
the idiosyncrasies of individual views j but it does so by a^ synthesis, not 
by a mere summation, of them.- - 

In this synthetic view, which represents the climax of philosophic 
thought, all things are seen as they actually are. So soon as this whole 
and disinterested truth about the world dawns upon one s mind,- one 
sees through Prakrti and realizes its absolute distinctness from Purusa. 
And it is a knowledge of this distinctness (vivchd'j'i'id'yici^ rather than that 
of the world as it is, that is stated here to be the means of release. 
Such knowledge is attainable in the. present - life-; and it is the attain- 
ment, of it that is the final aim of life according to. the Simkhya. 
The whole realm of nature is conceived - in the system as leading up to 
this consummation. It is designed for this end and exists solely for it. 
Only the approach to the ideal, is ..through worldly life, the character and 
duration of which depend upon the moral and intellectual equipment 
of particular individuals. But all alike have to pass through- the trials 
and troubles of common life {bhoga) before their minds are turned towards 
the final goal (apavdrgd). It means that the true ideal does not suggest 
itself to any one that has not seen for himself the imperfections of sdmsard. 
The Samkhya ideal of life may appear to be one that can never be actually 
reached ; but what is important to note is the possibility of a progressive 
approximation to it. In the case of all ideals, we may say, it is a continual 
advance in the right direction that matters more than even their actual 
realization. - i 

Such a view of the goal of life means a long course of discipline to 
reach it, and we have now briefly to consider the nature of this discipline. 
But before proceeding to its consideration, we may draw attention to 
what is a common feature of all the Indian systems. They are motived 
by the purpose of not merely discovering truth, but also realizing it in 
life. It is such realization that marks the attainment of truth, in the 
proper sense of the term, and not merely arriving at a speculative notion 
of it. To give our intellectual assent to a doctrine, however vital that 
may be, is therefore not all; we must see that it inaugurates a new 
life. This is the significance of the personal discipline prescribed in all 
the systems as the necessary accompaniment of philosophic study. The dis- 
cipline in the present case is only briefly referred to in the Samkhya works, 
but it is fully described in the sister system of Yoga. If Kapila has 
,, enlarged upon the theory, Patanjali has done the same in regard to the 
- practical side of the teaching. The discipline comprises what are described 

^’Yoga~Sutra, I. 49. ■ 
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as the eight angay of yoga^ They are jiama or self-restraint, niyama or 
observance, asana or posture, pranayama or regulation of breath, 
pTatyahura or withdrawal of the senses, dharana or steadying the mind, 
dhyma or contemplation, and samadhi ox meditative trance. The aim 
of this discipline is to assist, man in the ascent from the narrow view 
congenital to him to the larger vision which bririgs freedom with it. A 
characteristic feature of it is the gradation in the training which it pre- 
scribes. It recognizes different levels of fitness in the disciples and 
regulates the training accordingly. It does not aim at extirpating evil 
propensities all at on.ce. Another noteworthy feature of the same is that 
it is based upon the psychologically sound principle that vice is not 
overcome by attempting to repress, it directly, but by sedulously practising 
the contrary virtue which will eventually supplant it. This eightfold 
discipline may be divided into two stages. 

(1) The first is concerned with the right direction of the will, and 
represents the attainment of the good as distinguished from the true. 
We have already mentioned the need for charity and humility in our 
dealings with others. The discipline in the present stage is devised to 
develop this unselfish side in man’s character. More particularly, it 
relates to the acquirement of virtues comprised in the first two angas of 
yogic discipline, namely, yama and niyama. The former is mostly negative 
and consists of non-injury (ahirhsd), truth-speaking (satya), abstention from 
stealing or misappropriation of others’ property (asteya), celibacy 
(brahmacarya), and disowning of possessions (aparigraha). The latter 
is mostly positive and includes purity (lauca), contentment (santosa), right 
aspiration (tapas), study (svddhydya), and devotion to God (liwam- 
pranidhdna). These together may be described as the ‘ten command- 
ments’ of the Saihkhya-Yoga. It is on this pre-eminently moral foundation, 
and not on the mere cultivation of the intellect, that any spiritual train- 
ing should rest, if it is to be fruitful. Without such a foundation, there 
is no possibility of salvation ; and he who lays that foundation fir ml y, 
even though he may stop short at that, may be taken to have achieved 
much. The key-word to this discipline is impersonality. Man must 
overcome the egoistic impulses in him, which are the source of so much 
evil in the world. The discipline is consequently ascetic, but it is not 
so in the negative sense of the term, as is shown by the ..nature of the 
virtues enjoined under the second head of niyama. The impersonal 
attitude thereby attained . is known as vairdgya, and its cultivation is 
recommended in order to awaken the spiritual will. Any dabbling in 
yoga, without this preliminary purification of natural impulses, is fraught 
with danger ; and it is such hasty recourse to' yogic practice that is 
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responsible for much of the odium that has come to be attached in the 
popular mind to that discipline. ^ 

(2) The next stage of the discipline, consisting of the remaining six 
arigas, is for the specific cultivation of the power of mental concentra- 
tion. Its details being somewhat technical, we shall refer here only to 
its general features. Of the six angas, the first three are devised to secure 
control of the physical frame with a view to facilitating the control of 
the mind. They refer, as already noted, to right bodily posture, regula- 
tion of breath, and the withdrawal of the senses from their respective 
objects. Of the succeeding three, two assist in getting a direct but 
gradual mastery over the ever-fitful mind. The objects chosen for medi- 
tation may be any in this stage. The last consists essentially in direct 
meditation on the Samkhya truth. When success in this final stage is 
achieved, all operations of the internal organ are suspended and spirit 
returns to itself, so to speak. The disciple then becomes a 
He may thereafter continue to live upon the earth, but he is virtually 
divorced from Prakrti and therefore remains ‘far from passion, pain, and 
guilt’. 

There is one point in the above account which requires a word 
of explanation. We have mentioned God in describing niyama-, but we 
have not, so far, referred to his place in the doctrine at all. Of the tw^o 
systems to which we have alluded, the Sarhkhya, in its classical form, 
is definitely atheistic. It believes in the permanence and supremacy of 
spirit, but knows nothing of God. Here it shows its rationalistic bias, 
for no syllogistic proof, as is well known, can be given of his existence. 
The Samkhya, no doubt, like the other Indian systems, is essentially a 
philosophy of values. But according to uts teachers, all that is pre- 
supposed by the reality of the higher values is the reality of the human 
spirit. This is clearly indicated by the manner in which the ‘design 
argument’, already referred to, is utilized here. It is regarded not as 
pointing to a designer, but to one that constitutes the end or final aim of 
the design. The Sariikhya concludes from the presence in nature of 
means adapted to the accomplishment of particular ends, not God as 
their author, but the self for whom it supposes them to exist. Patan- 
jali holds a different view and postulates the existence of God or Isvara 
over and above that of Purusas. The allusion to God appears in our 
account of niyama because the course of discipline, as we remarked 
before, is entirely taken over from his system. Devotion to God would 
consequently have no place in the discipline which is strictly in conformity 
with the Samkhya teaching. Here is an important difference between 
the two doctrines which agree in so many respects. But the Yoga 
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conception of Isvara is vastly diflEerent from the familiar one of the 
Vedanta. Isvara of the former is one of the Purusas, so that, though 
omnipresent, he is not all-comprehensive. There are other Purusas as well 
as Prakrti to limit his being. Secondly, he is not responsible, in the ordinary 
sense of the term, for the creation of the world which, as we know, is the 
spontaneous work of Prakrti. But he is a perfect Purusa and has always 
been so. He is therefore unique, and even the liberated Purusas do not 
stand on the same footing. Still, on account of his perfection, he serves as 
a pattern to man as to what he might become. In this respect, he resembles 
a guru who should likewise be an embodiment of the ideal. Apart from 
serving as an ideal, he, out of his abundant mercy, sympathizes with suffer- 
ing men and helps them to attain spiritual freedom, if they only trust in 
him and meditate upon him. Accordingly, Patanjali recognizes not only 
the yoga discipline as detailed above for securing freedom, but also an alter- 
native one of bhakti or devotion to Isvara and communion with him which, 
without all the elaborate preparation of yoga, qualifies one for samadhi — 
the immediate means of release.^ 

We have so far referred to the attainment of the good and the vision 
of the true ; and the Samkhya, like the generality of Indian doctrines, 
subordinates the one to the other. There remains another value of life, 
viz. the aesthetic, and we shall refer to a few important features of 
it before we conclude. An impersonal view of man and nature, but 
devoid of enlightenment in the above sense, is, according to the Samkhya, 
the characteristic feature of aesthetic experience. The narrow view 
common to human life is not overcome here by the acquisition of 
complete knowledge ; but the conditions of ordinary personal life are, all 
the same, transcended, though only temporarily, as in the case of 
a jivaninukta. The aesthetic attitude is therefore disinterested like the 
insight that brings freedom with it. The detachment characteristic of the 
attitude is the result chiefly of the ideal status of the objects portrayed in 
art, which divests them of all personal references and thereby renders 
them similar to the actual things as contemplated by the perfected yogin. 
Art, indeed, may be defined as the layman’s yoga, for it also affords an 
escape from the realm of the gunas. Great artists attain such detachment 
directly through the impulse they receive from nature — ^from ‘woods and 
rills, the silence that is in the starry sky, the sleep that is among the 
lonely hills’. But that is not so, to any conspicuous extent, as regards 
ordinary men; yet even they can rise to that level with the help of the 
artistic creations of a genius. In either case, we must note, the stimulus 
comes from outside, although response to it is impossible without 

This is according to Bhoja. See his gloss on Yoga-Sutra, I. 23. 
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a certain aptitude in the individual. In other words, the act of will, as 
compared with the acquisition of right knowledge, plays here quite a 
secondary part. The impersonal attitude comes of itself ; it is not sought 
deliberately and found. Speaking of this distinction between the artist’s 
success and the saint’s, a thinker,® who is known to have developed a 
theory of art on the basis of the Samkhya philosophy but with particular 
reference to poetry, states — somewhat exultingly — that the bliss of peace, 
which the yogin strains himself to win, is no match for that with tvdiich 
the poetic muse spontaneously requites her votaries. But he is really 
reversing the truth here, because the artistic attitude is temporary and 
will be followed sooner or later by what, in spite of the culture it may 
involve, must be regarded as a lapse into the routine of ordinary life. 
The saint also, who has achieved true freedom, may revert to common life 
from his state of trance ; but it can, in no sense, be taken as a lapse, for 
the knotvledge and wisdom he has gained remain with him ever after, 
inspiring all his thoughts, words, and deeds. 



' Bhatta Nayaka. See commentary on the DhvanySloka, p. 29. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL PRESUPPOSITIONS OF YOGA 

T he Yoga system of Patanjali is not primarily a psychological system 
and its treatment of psychological problems is only incidental to 
its main metaphysical and ethical purposes. But it differs from other 
systems of Indian thought, excepting Buddhism, in being more systematic 
in its handling of psychological problems. The Yoga system was forced 
to this course almost inevitably by its presuppositions, and so without a 
knowledge of those presuppositions it is not easy to understand its main 
lines of speculation. The Samkhya-Yoga twins started with a dualism 
of matter (Prakrti) and spirit (Purusa), and although neither could explain 
when exactly spirit became involved in matter, both assumed, as did the 
other Indian systems, that it was possible to put an end to the 
undesirable entanglement of spirit in matter. Both assumed that spatio- 
temporal existence was somehow painful in its ultimate nature,^ though 
to ordinary minds the world presented many pleasurable aspects ; and 
both concerned themselves with the task of eradicating pain without caring 
to state precisely whether the dissociation of spirit from matter would lead 
to some kind of happy existence.* Both, again, assumed that spirits were 
infinite in number and that each spiritual being must earn its release from 
the grip of matter by individual effort.* They agreed also that the final 
state of a released soul was one of splendid isolation (kaivalya ) — complete 
freedom from material contact and no communion of any kind with any 
other released soul.'* In this state of salvation the soul was supposed to 
recover its innate purity, self-illumination, and freedom through the falling 
off of the drapery which served to produce a sense of identity with material 
existence. Although orthodox speculation had a tendency to think that 
Nature, of herself, moved away from the proximity of an enlightened soul, 
so that both entanglement and release of spirit were really her doing'’ (the 
soul, inactive by nature, being incapable of effecting either the bondage or 

^ Yoga-Sutra (F. 5.), 11. 15; Sarhkhya-karikaf 1. 

^ y. S., IL 14; III. 51; IV. 30; Sam.-kar., L 

» Y. S,, II. 22; Sam.-kar., 18, 56- So also in Buddhism an arhat is advised to be a lamp 
unto himself; similar is the Jaina belief. 

^ y. S., in. 50, 55; IV. 26, 34; Sam.-kar., 17, 19, 21, 64, 68. The terra was used in this 
technical sense both in Jainism and in Buddhism. 

" Sam.-kar., 62; also 56 f.; Y. S., II. 18. Bhoja ascribes the association and dissociation of 
nature and spirit to the will of God (l^vara). See Bhojavrtti on Y. S., I. 24. 
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the salvation), the general philosophical attitude was that the soul must 
desire, strive for, and deserve its freedom from the shackles of material 
existence. The tentacles of Nature were supposed to be multiform; 
beginning with gross material objects and passing through finer stuff. 
Nature might assume almost the form of the spirit itself to prevent the 
soul from realizing its true essence. This increases the risk of spiritual 
degradation, for under the impression that spiritual safety has been 
obtained the soul may rest in a false sense of security and thus ultimately 
fail to achieve its proper object. Nature, in the course of evolution, makes 
herself almost indispensable to spirit, for she evolves successively into the 
intelligence-stuff (buddhi or mahat), the ego-principle (ahankdra), and the 
eleven organs (the five organs of sense, the five organs of action, and mind) 
to make spirit fit for apprehending the external and internal worlds, and 
she evolves at the same time the objective world of subtle essences 
(tannidtras) and gross elements (mahdbhutas) to complete the subjugation 
of spirit. Nature in this way takes vengeance on spirit for disturbing her 
original placidity and the equilibrium of the three gunas or elementary 
principles of which she is composed. She now begins to spin out of herself 
the gossamers that, though in reality of the flimsiest strength so far as spirit 
is concerned, begin to bind the soul which, through its ignorance and false 
identification with these evolutes of Nature, loses its spiritual orientation 
and gets more and more involved in the meshes of material existence. The 
Yoga system professes to free the soul from this material bondage by laying 
down a progressive scheme of self-realization based upon discriminatory 
hnoviledge {tattvajndna, vivekakhydti). The main objective of Yoga 
psychology is to lay bare the process of thinking in its ethical aspect of 
progress towards or away from that self -illumination which is identical 
with salvation; incidentally it has to discuss the difficulties and dangers 
that beset the path of the aspirant for liberation at different stages of 
progress. The means it suggests to achieve this summum bonum of the 
spirit is to turn the material impediments themselves into weapons of 
attack so that Nature becomes ultimately hoist with her own petard and 
retires from the field of battle.® 

Now, spirit is enclosed within a triple barricade of matter and until 
all the barriers fall off the soul would remain in bondage to matter. The 
physical body supplies the gross vestment of spirit, and material comforts 
pass for spiritual blessings. This was the basis of the Carvaka 
where the soul and the body were identified and the existence 
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of a disembodied soul (or even a purely spiritual soul) was denied/ 
Then there is the belt of the external sense-organs. As contrasted with 
the organic sensations mediated by the gross body, these bring reports of 
external objects and fascinate the soul by the beauties of diversified 
Nature. The reaction to sensory knowledge is effected by means of the 
organs of action, and this brings in more knowledge of the external world 
and more material pleasures. Then there is the group of internal 
principles {antahkarana)—mmdi. {manas), ego (ahankara), and intelligence 
(buddhi)—v/'hich. forms the last and the most insidious chain of bondage 
forged round the soul. Thus the Yoga philosophy reiterates the main 
Upanisadic conclusion that the soul must not be identified either with 
the body or with the senses or with the mind or even with the ego and the 
intelligence-principle, and that one must penetrate into the inner spiritual 
core after ripping open the ‘sheaths’ (hosas) of materiality.* 

THE NATURE OF SELF-KNOWLEDGE 

But how are we to think of the soul apart from these? If the soul 
is the principle of consciousness and matter the unconscious stuff of 
reality, what would remain of consciousness if the necessary paraphernalia 
of cognition were removed? How would a soul function without a body, 
a group of sense-organs, and a group of internal principles? If the stream 
of consciousness dries up for want of materials and means, how are we to 
know that the soul has not evaporated at the same time? The Yoga phi- 
losophy cuts the Gordian knot by denying that the process of awareness in 
time, which involves the duality of subject and object, belongs to the soul as 
such / and thus, by introducing the distinction between relational thinking 
and self-illumination, it throws to the side of unreality the whole process 
of empirical thought and reserves for the soul’s insight the entire field of 
spiritual reality. But the language employed was not always happy, for it 
was often asserted that self-illumination was identical with the knowledge 
of the ultimate distinction between soul and matter (vivekakhyati ) — a 
position which would involve the persistence of the knowledge' of the non- 
spiritual at least as the opposite of the spiritual reality — as something, 
however diaphanous, from which the self distinguished itself. Possibly 
what was intended was that the rise of pure spiritual insight was identical 
with a cessation of the awareness of the non-spiritual, the psychological 
duality of compresent subject and object being transcended in a logical 
duality of which both terms could not simultaneously exist. In other 

' Sama-darsana-sangraha (Abhyankara’s Ed.), pp. 2, 13; SaddarSanasamuccaya (with Guna- 
ratna’s Tarka-rahasya-dipikS), p. 306. 

“ Tai. U., II. 2-5; see B. G., III. 42. 

» Y. S., I. 2, 3; IV. 25, 34. 
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words, we are to understand by the rise of spiritual insight (prapla) a 
positive realization of the true nature of the self and not a mere conscious- 
ness of distinction between Nature and spirit.^ But this introduced a 
second danger. As the knowledge of the self could not be characterized by 
the categories of objective contemplation, it was not easy to say what kind of 
knowledge dawned on the cessation of objective knowledge. Although the 
Samkhya had talked of the redeemed soul as eternal, pure, illumined, and 
free,” and the Yoga presumably follotved suit, it was evident that both took 
insight not as the attribute but as the essence of the soul, just as the 
Vedanta did in the case of Brahman.^^® The refusal to regard insight 
as the essence would have landed the Sathkhya-Yoga in the same predica- 
ment as the Nyaya-Vaisesika where the dissociation of spirit from mind 
was supposed to reduce the former to the condition of an insensate stone 
(sila-sakalay ^ — a contingency which the Samkhya-Yoga could not face in 
view of its theory that the soul in its true essence is insight {bodha- 
svarupa). But omniscience, such as is acquired by the highest sages, was 
not what the released soul recovered on attaining its proper nature after 
the disappearance of the material vestments ; for while omniscience is an 
attribute of the advanced spirit, insight is the essence of the soul released. 
Unlike Jainism, which ascribed to the delivered souls a sort of ubiquity 
and both omniscience and bliss, the Yoga denied all but knowledge as 
essence to these ; its main line of enquiry therefore was directed towards 
emptying the thought-process of all phenomenality in order to arrive at the 
noumenal consciousness of the self. The process consisted in attenuating 
the phenomenal series with the ultimate object of erasing it altogether from 
the surface of the souP® — no mere improvement of the thought-pi-ocess could 
lead to self-realization, for the two were entirely different in kind. In order 
to get insight one could not jump off the one into the other but must win 
every inch of ground through the painfully slow and slippery process of 
self-discipline. 


PHENOMENAL CONSCIOUSNESS: ITS NATURE, CONDITIONS, AND TYPES 
The starting point of the enquiry is constituted by an investigation 
into the nature of phenomenal consciousness, which is an unceasing flow 


Y. s., I. 51; III. 50. 

“ Nitya^mdciha-buddha-mukta-svahhava; see 7. S., IV. 18. 

The word used is citUakti in 7. S,, IV. 34. 

Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, II (1st Ed.), p. 225; Saddarsana-samuccaya (with Guna- 
ratna’s commentary), p. 188, 

: ^^The general belief is that the Siddhas have no body and the occupation of boundless 
space by them is not to be physically understood. See Sinclair Stevenson, The Heart of Jamism, 
p. 109; Satva-darsana’-sahgraha (Abhyankara’s Ed.), p. 88. 

7. S,, I, 2, 3, 4, bl; II. 6, 20; III. 50; IV. 34. 


of cognitive states, using the word ; ‘cognition' ■■ in its most extended sense 
to include all types of . awareness, impulse, -, and ■ affection^ This is called ^ 
cittavrttiy mental modifications ' or fluctuations' of the ■ mind-s'tuff, the 
word chte being a comprehensive designation of the collocation ' of the^ 
five vital airs, the eleven organs (including the mind proper), and the: 
other conditions of knowledge like egoism (ahankara) and intelligence 
{buddhi)}^ It roughly corresponds to the Western conceptioii. of con- 
sciousness as a stream in which there are both apprehension of objects 
and appropriation by the self of the states of awareness as its owii.'^ This 
aspect of citta is called kdrya-cittaj which is conditioned in the nature 
and extent of its operations by the nature of its organic basis. It must 
be remembered that all types of beings are not capable of the same type 
of experience nor do two individuals of the same species agree about their 
mental contents. The reason for this is to be sought in the law of Karma 
which determines what type of embodiment and experience is to be 
expected of any particular embodied soul, when unaided by yogic profi- 
ciency.^® The contracted field of knowledge and activity is at once an effect 
of ignorance and demerit ; for the kdrana-citta or the potential mind-stufi: 
is essentially ubiquitous (vibhu) and yogic practices can recover this poten- 
tial ubiquity in any individual case (the Samkhya denying, however, the 
absolute ubiquity of the karana-citta and admitting only its relative 
expansiveness in different types of bodies).^® 

This then is the first handicap which the potential yogin has to meet. 
The citta is not a perfectly uniform pliable stuff— -it differs from indi- 
vidual to individual, making the task of one easier than that of another. 
Past Aarma has set limits to its capacities, so much so that certain types of 
embodiment are only expiatory in character without the right and the 
capacity to improve one’s lot by personal endeavour, just as probably 
other embodiments are only meant for enjoying the fruits of past karmas 
and are equally devoid of the capacity of improvement (the gods, for 
instance, being regarded by some as incapable of acquiring saving knowl- 
edge except when re-embodied as men).^^ All individuals do not have 
to begin at the same point on the onward path and the same disciplines 
are not necessary for all to bring about spiritual insight. The citta, 

Dasgupta, The Study of Patanjali, p. 96; Yoga Philosophy, p. 261; Yoga as Philosophy 
and Religion, p. 94; Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, II. 

See James, Principles of Psychology, I. p. 225. 

Dasgupta, St. of Pat., pp. 95-6; Ra&akrishnan, Ind. Phil., IL p. 345; see also Dasgupta, 
Yoga Ph., p. 262; Yoga as Ph. & Rel., pp. 92-4. 

" y. S., n. 13; IV, 4.' 

Dasgupta, St. of Pat., p. 95; Yoga as Ph. & Rel., pp. 93-4; Yoga Ph., p. 262. 

See die writer’s article on ‘The Vicissitudes of the Karma Doctrine’ in Maktnya Com- 
memoration Volume, p. 515. 
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again, is differently equipped with instinctive cravings in different kinds o£ 
beings in accordance with the types of their embodiment. As beings have 
been coming and going during the whole period of their eternal life, they 
must have assumed many shapes in the course of transmigration and a 
deposit of impressions of those different lives is left in the citta as vasanus. 
These vasanas become active according to embodiment, so that a human 
body is never prompted by bovine instincts nor a cow by human 
impulses.^" These vasanas are eternal in the sense that they are not 
habits, memories, and dispositions acquired during the lifetime of the 
individual, nor do they disappear like these with the cessation of the body. 
The yogiti has to fight not only against visible enemies but also against 
invisible foes ; for, in addition to the conscious contents of his mind, there 
are also native tendencies like natural introversion and extroversion, 
innate propensities peculiar to the species carried over from past lives, 
and also latent deposits (iam^Aara) of past activities of this life. It is not 
enough therefore to stop the flow of conscious states alone, for latent 
tendencies of different kinds sprout up into overt thoughts and activities 
so long as they are not totally burnt up by the fire of discriminating 
knowledge (vivekay^ When therefore yoga is defined as cittavrtti- 
nzVodfia (suppression of the modifications of the mind-stuff), it must be 
understood not only as the stoppage of the flow of presentations but also 
as the eradication of those potencies or latent tendencies that generate 
new streams of thought and new lines of action.®^ Much of yogic direc- 
tion is therefore aimed at the uprooting of potencies that make for fresh 
bondage through lapse in inhibition. Hence the yogin (in Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, and Jainism) is enjoined to consolidate conquests as well as to 
attack new outposts if he wishes to attain the condition of a kevalin or an 
arhat ; the different samadhis, bhumis, or gunasthdna{ka)s mark the line of 
advance in spirituality,^® and woe unto him who forgets that positions 
attained with arduousness can be retained only by vigilance and effort, 
and that to make no effort to advance is the surest way to court retreat. 

Now this citta, whose modifications must be suppressed in order to 
obtain insight, is not homogeneous in character. There are distracted 

“ y. S., IV. 9; Dasgupta, St. of Pat., p. 111. 

Dasgupta. yoga as Ph. & Rel., pp. 96-7; yoga Fh., p. 280, 285-6; y. S., 1. 51; II. 26; 
III. 50; IV. 26-34. 

y. S., I. 2, 50-1. 

y. S.f I. 17, 18; II. 27; IV. 29. See also Warren, Buddhism in Translations, pp. 288-89, 
374; also p. 109; C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, pp. 110-19; Suzuki, Outlines 
. of Mahayana Buddhism, Ch. XII; also Essays in Zen Buddhism (First series), pp. 70-2; 
; S. Stevenson. The Heart of Jainism, p. 185 f.; Nahar and Ghosh, An Epitome of Jainism, 
Ch. XXXVI; J. Jaini, Outlines of Jainism, p, 48 f. See in this connection Suzuki, Essays in 
Zen Buddhism (First Series), pp. 81-2. Also Law, Human Types (Puggala-Pahhatti), p. 82; 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, A Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics (Dhamma-Sahgani), pp. 43-75, 
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natures unsteady minds passionate and stupid egos 

[muclha), attentive dispositions (ekagra), ^xxd intuitive tempers {niTuddha),^^ 
The perpetually restless, the occasionally steady, the infatuated, the mono- 
ideistic, and the restricted exhaust the dijfferent types of minds, and they 
are faced with difficulties of different degrees and kinds in realizing their 
true selves. We need not refer to the difference in the grades of beings in 
which, according to Buddhism, trance conditions of different orders are 
natural.^^ Men are themselves obstructed by different elements in their 
nature ; the impulsive, the vacillating, the scatter-brained, the obstinate, 
and even the speculative are all infected with a latent danger to a greater 
or less extent. So insidious are the ways of mentation that alike in truth- 
ful thought (;|[?ramana), false knowledge verbal knowledge or 

objectless and inarticulate thinking sleep and dream condition 

(nidm), and memory {smrtiy^ we are really carrying on some process of 
thinking or other that draws the soul away from its proper vocation. All 
avenues of empirical or phenomenal knowledge must be closed before 
transcendental cognition can arise. 

OBSCURATION AND EMERGENCE OF PURE EXPERIENCE 
The reason why phenomenal knowledge must be abolished is that it 
owes its origin and continuance to the operation of non-spiritual factors. 
According to the Samkhya-Yoga, phenomenal cognition arises when the 
intelligent but inactive Purusa comes into proximity with non-intelligent 
but potentially active Prakrti and sets up the evolutionary process in the 
latter. Intelligence-stuff (buddhi), egoity (ahankdra), and mind (manas), 
though bearing psychical titles, do not really belong to spirit — they are all 
successive stages in the evolution of blind Prakrti and represent that aspect 
of Nature in which the approximation to the psychic character of Purusa 
assumes greater and greater prominence. The reflection of the Purusa on 
this constellation produces an illusory spiritual double and Nature seems 
to have become conscious through 'this reflected intelligization. Accord- 
ing to a different view, there is a double reflection — that of Purusa on 
biiddhi and that of buddhi on Purusa — ^with the effect that while Nature 
assumes a psychical aspect Purusa begins to identify itself with the in- 
telligized phenomena of buddhi,^^ The^ effect of this reflection of Purusa 

Vyasahhasya on Y. 5., I. 1; Dasguj^ta, Yoga as Ph. & ReL, p. 95 t; St. of Pat.y p. 97 f. 
Vijnana Bhiksu points out that nirodha is not a negative but a positive'^condition of the citta 
and its highest form is of two kinds — samprajfiata and asarnprajnata. See YogasTirasangraha, I. 
For the relation of these natures to the stages of yogic progress, see Bhojavrtti on Y. S.) 1. 18. 

See Warren, Biicl. in Trans. j p. 289. 

Y. 5., I. 5, 6. 

See Dasgupta, Yoga as Ph. & Rel., pp. 15-23; Tattvakaumudi on Sdm.-kar., 27. Sec 
Sinha, Indian Psychology: Perception, p. 124, for the distinction between Vacaspati Misra and 
Vijnana Bhiksu; see Dasgupta, St. of Pat., pp. 15-24, in this connection. 
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on biiddhi is similar to that of a motionless person on a rippling surface 
of water: the water bodies forth a man and at the same time distorts 
his real form, stature, and posture. If the man on the shore were to look 
at his own figure in the water, he would be under the impression that his 
whole frame is dancing in the ripples, although as a matter of fact he is 
standing motionless. The apparent process or change is due to the 
medium of reflection and does not indicate the real nature of the man. 
So also Purusa, which is inactive and has no essential relation to Nature, 
begins to consider itself as an active agent and a cognizer of worldly 
happenings as soon as it forgets that its phenomenal double is really a 
creation of Prakrti.’" We need not discuss seriously the palliating theory 
that Nature evolves in order ultimately to redeem the soul ; for it is 
doubtful if without effort the soul would ever get rid of Prakrti, and even 
the cessation of effort in Purusa requires some kind of active participation 
in the plan of salvation by Purusa itself. The ^vhole yogic scheme would 
be unmeaning if no personal effort is needed to put a stop to the ceaseless 
flow of mental states ; what the Yoga probably intended to convey is that 
the sense of effort and appropriation is phenomenal, though the tran- 
scendental operation of the soul must be presumed to sustain the spiritual 
effort and progress. We may, in fact, see here something analogous to the 
distinction between the logical ego and the psychological ego of Kant— 
there is no empirical knowledge of the existence and operation of the 
former either in the Yoga or in Kant. Consciousness is a function of the 
confluence of the logical ego and the thing-in-itself in Kant ; so also in 
the Yoga the noumenal Purusa and the undifferentiated, Prakrti must 
co-operate before any phenomenal knowledge can arise and a sense of 
agentship can invade the soul. Without knowledge on the part of the 
phenomenal ego, the thing-in-itself of Kant and the Prakrti of the 
Samkhya-Yoga lapse back into an uncharacterizable condition ; similarly, 
without objective cognition, the ego ceases to be known and lapses back 
into a transcendental or logical condition both in Kant and in the 
Saihkhya-Yoga. There is, however, this distinction between Kant and the 
Yoga system that while the former denies' that the logical ego can know 
itself, the latter postulates a spiritual illumination of the transcendental 
ego in its released condition — an illumination so different in kind from 
empirical knowledge that consciousness ceases to be an attribute and 
becomes an essence. Students of philosophy are familiar with the concept 
of Brahman as caitanyasvarupa in Indian speculation and of the ultimate 
, Reality as absolute experience in Western thought ; the Samkhya-Yoga 
'.'Tt,' 

' SSA.-fear., 19, 20; B. G., III. 27. 


rejects the personal ' soul o£' the: theistic . systems, - the illusory 'soul . of the 
Vedantist and the Buddhist, the unconscious soul of the". Nyaya-Vaisesika, 
and the embodied soul of the Jaina, and is thus left with soul as experi- 
ence much in the manner of Sankara’s Absolute. When insight becomes 
wholly immanent and ceases to be transeunt, it ceases to be a form of 
activity ; hence knowledge has very .seldom been, regarded as r karma hj 
Indian thinkers. ■ The Yoga does . not deny that ' phenomenal thinking is. "a 
form of activity; but it agrees that the rise of pure experience is not a 
mode of activity at all. In fact we are told that concentration 
becomes perfect when self-reference is lost and the self becomes almost 
emptied of all contents and only the object to be contemplated shines 
forth this indicates that, prior to the final leap, the spirit loses the 
activity that differentiates and reacts upon the object, and, being divested 
of all relativity, it loses the flow of awareness which is responsible for the 
sense of activity. Like the central point of a revolving wheel the soul 
remains unmoved in the midst of changes — it is the unmoved mover of 
the phenomenal series which, being gradually contracted, leaves the un- 
moved mover alone behind.^^ As one-pointedness comes nearest 

to this ideal of psychical immobility, the yogm is enjoined to cultivate 
it as a means of total suppression of psychical states,^^ 

THE EFFECTS OF IGNORANCE 

The relation to their conduciveness to the realization of the nature 
of the self divides mental states (vrttis) into klista or hindered) 

and akUsta (unafiiicted or unhindered).®^ The former can all be reduced 
to one category, namely, states of ignorance (at;/dya), while the latter can 
all be called states of knowledge (^prajna). Now, ignorance takes the 
forms of mistaking the not-self for the self (asmita), the impure for the 
pure {raga)y the really painful for the pleasurable {dvesa^ inasmuch as in 
anger and hatred there is a peculiar pleasure attached, though the 
experience is really painful),®® and the evanescent for the eternal (abhini- 
vesa).^^ The combined effect of all these forms of ignorance is that men 

Y. III. 3. See also Y. S., I. 43. This is Laya-yoga. From this Vcdantic Icanhigs ol 
Yoga may possibly be inferred, but Yoga does not teach union with the object of contemplation. 

The distinction between Buddhism and Brahmanism on this point is that while Bud- 
dhism thinks that the evaporation of the phenomenal series does not leave any permanent 
substance behind, Brahmanism believes that an abiding entity called soul (Atman) is left 
behind. 

y. S., III. 11, 12, 

■ . ■ ■ . .34. y c , T R 

y*. s", li. 2-9. 

The terms may also be taken in y. 5., II. 5 without reference to IT. 3. In that case 
the yogin would be expected to get beyond ignorance about the nature of the self, all attach- 
nien'ts towards pleasurable things, all hostile tendencies towards harmful things and all tenacity 
of mundane existence. Ultimately they could be all reduced to interest in the physical and 
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look upon the pleasures of the body as the delights of the soul, the impure 
bodies of friends and relatives (including women) as pure and desirable, the 
really beneficent sufferings of the body as objects of aversion, and the 
changing scenes of the mental and physical worlds as constant and abiding. 
The yogin must cultivate a habit of thinking in which things would 
appear in their true perspectives — the attractions of the physical world, 
the pleasures of the senses, the delights of the body, and the pride of 
possession would all disappear ; even the distinction between virtue 
{puny a) and vice (pa^a) would vanish, for this is true only of the phe- 
nomenal ego, and not of the transcendental self. It is not enough to kill 
the manifestations of the afflicted states ; for in addition to the condition 



of active manifestation (iidara) these states are sometimes intercepted by 
other states (vicchinna), sometimes they operate with reduced intensity 
{tanu) through the practice of certain forms of meditation and activity 
like study, austerities, etc., and sometimes they even sink below the level 
of consciousness and lie dormant (prasupta) in the form of vdsands (latent 
tendencies) ^.nA. karmdsayas (latent deposits of past actions).®® One must 
get rid of these root and branch, and burn up the possibility of future life 
not only by ceasing to have any hankering after it but also by taking steps 
to destroy its conditions. In this matter the yogin must go against the 
inclination of the natural man whose constant prayer is that he may 
continue to live and not be destroyed — a. continuation of phenomenal 
existence that embraces both this life and the life hereafter.®® He must 
not even aspire after a higher form of existence like that of gods or dis- 
embodied beings {videhalmas and prakrtillnas) for even these are born 

apathy towards the spiritual. The Yoga reiterates in II. 15 the Buddhistic dogma that all is 
ultimately painful. 

y. S„ II. 14; IV. 7. 

y. S., II. 4. See also I. 50-51; IV. 9. 

y. S., II. 9; IV. 10. 

y. S., I. 19; also III. 51. We have a classification under III. 51 of yogins into praihama- 
kalpika^ the beginner whose practice of vairagya is showing signs of success in the form of 
knowledge of other minds; madhubhumika, the one who has set his heart upon conquering 
the world of external objects and his sense-organs and who is described in F. S., I. 48 as 
one who, by hearing the scriptures {Havana), consideration of their intent through thinking 
or inference {manana), and reflecting upon their object through contemplation {nididhyasana), 
obtains the truth-bearing insight {rtambhara prajna); prajnajyotih, the one in whom after 
the conquest of elements and cleans by. practising constraint as laid down in Y. S., II. 47 
there has been effected an acquisition of all necessary means to uninterrupted progress 
towards passionlessness; and atikrantabhdvamya, the one whose sole object is to resolve the 
mind-stuff and whose present life is the last (as of the andgdmin in Buddhism). The invitation 
of the gods is meant neither for the first class who are not yet objects of serious consideration 
nor for the third and fourth classes for they do not care for heavenly joys, but only for the 
second class who may in this way be deflected from their purpose by the attraction of heavenly 
,, joy«. The third class is described as starting from visoka state (F. S., I. 36), The fourth 
class is possessed of the seven stages of insight as described in F. 5., II. 27. After the fourth 
stage, at which thinkables end, there remain three stages of cittavimukti only; that is why 
it is called atikrdntabhdvamya, for the cause of relea^ has been known and nothing else 
remains to be known. The parallelism of these four classes of yogins with yalamana, vyatireka, 
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and dissolved, and birth in any form is bondage. Brahmanism, Buddhism, 
and Jainism are singularly unanimous on the point that attaining a higher 
form of phenomenal existence is not the ultimate objective of a spiritual 
aspirant. 

THE PROCESS OF RIGHT COGNITION 

Now, the indispensable condition of all spiritual advance is the culti- 
vation of dispassion or detachment (vairagya) — not in a spasmodic fashion 
but in a systematic way (abhyasa).*^ A person must be habituated to dis- 
criminative knowledge, and this habit can be established only by long 
practice, with no exception on any pretext, and with faith in its utility 
and efficacy ; in fact, the Yoga gives the same direction for the formation 
of habit as William James does.^’* In spiritual matters, a further 
condition is the cultivation of a spirit of detachment which in its 
advanced form takes the shape of loss of interest in both seen and 
revealed objects (drstanusravikavisayd)'^^- — in sensible objects like women, 
food, drink, power, etc. and in revealed objects like heavenly joys and 
states of disembodied existence. The Yoga system advises control of 
affections as the indispensable condition of the disappearance of the 
phenomenal world. So long as we retain interest in any object, we are 
bound to notice its presence and feel the effects of that knowledge ; even 
subliminal cravings are to be checked by suitable means to ensure perfect 
freedom. The process starts with a desire that the senses should not 
stray into*^ the fields of their normal activity: this is the condition of the 
striving (yatamana). The next stage is represented by the knowledge that 
interest in certain objects has ceased but not in others: this is the condi- 
tion of differentiation (vyatireka). The third stage is attained when 
interest in sense objects has completely ceased, but there still lingers a 
residual anxiety in the mind (whence it is called one-organed, ekendriya). 
Students of abnormal psychology will readily remember cases of anxiety- 
neurosis (and anxiety-hysteria) where the knowledge of the originating 
cause has disappeared from conscious memory and yet the affect appears 
in the form of anxiety. It is only when this stage is crossed and the state 
of detachment from seen and unseen delectations arises that the condition 
known as control (yastkdra), which is the highest form of lower detach- 

ekendriya, and va^kara is not perfect, but in vasikdra vairagya there is the same apathy towards 
lieavenly (and worldly) joys as in the stages beyond madfiubhumika (see Y. S., I. 15). For 
the literal use of prakrtilaya, see Sdih.-kar., 45. 

y. 5., I. 12-14; B. G., VI. 35. 

Y. S., I. 14. See James, Principles of Psychology, I. pp. 123-7. 

y. S., I. 15. See Sdrh.-kdr., 2. 
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Beyond this stage 
which complete indifference even 
as) is reached because of self-knowledge ; 

cause of salvation only 
when it is never disturbed or broken (aviplavay^ by a return of the con- 
sciousness of the subject-object or the agent-patient relation. 

Side by side with the control of the emotional aspect of mental life 
transcendence of crude cognitions in a progressive fashion. 

namely, the knower 


ment (aparavairagya), is said to have been attained, 
is paravairagya, highest detachment, in 
to the elements of nature (guni 
and this discriminative knowledge becomes the 


there goes on a 

Every phenomenal cognition implies three factors^ 

(grahttr), the process of knowledge (grahana), and the object to be known 
{greihya) — a trinity which noumenal knowledge wholly transcends.'^® The 
citia or mind-stuff has a tendency to identify itself with the object which 
it cognizes when its fluctuations are weakened ; if its activities were 
absolute in character, then there would be no possibility either of im- 
provement or of final liberation. Hence the importance of fixing the 
mind-stuff upon the right object, for what a mind thinks it tends to 
become. The Vedantists say that the knower of Brahman becomes 
Brahman ; the Yoga admits the truth of this proposition to this extent that 
in phenomenal cognition it is .an advantage to fill the mind with proper 
objects of contemplation, for the mind tends to empty itself (svarupa- 
iunya) and reflect the character of the object {arthamatranirbhasa) with 
the development of concentration.^^ When the yogin is asked to concen- 
trate his mind on some dispassionate soul {vitaragavisaya), as, for instance, 
on Buddhas and Jinas in Buddhism and Jainism respectively, or on 
Isvara, the omniscient and eternally free Lord and Instructor of the 
whole world, in Hinduism,'^® the hope is entertained that by so doing he 
would rise at least partially to the height of his ideate and speedily bring 
about his own salvation. Similarly, if the Upanisads could compare the 
state of dreamless sleep to the intuition of the Absolute, because in that 
condition all' externality and duality disappear,'^® the Yoga system could 
advise the novice to take dream (where external knowledge is at an end 
and only internal knowledge persists) and sleep (where both external 
knowledge and internal knowledge are at an end) as objects of concentra- 
tion, for in that case the cessation of mental fluctuations, as in those condi- 


Tattvakaumudi on Saih.-kar., 2S; Y. S., I. 15. See Vijnana Bhiksii, Yogasarasahgraha, II. 
See Brill, Psychanalysis, p. 89 f. (esp* p. 99). 

Y. S., I. 16; II. 26; III, 9-12. 

. Y, S., III. 47 (with VyasabhasyaY 
Y. 5., I. 43. 

' Y, S. I. 23 37. 

"“Br. l7./ll.'l. 15-17; Chd. U„ VI. 8. 1; VIII. 3. 2; Fra. U., IV. 4. See Ranade, A 
Constructive Survey of Upanishadic Philosophy, p. 125; also Deussen, The Philosophy of the 
Upanishads, p. 248 f., 297 f. 
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tionSj would be easily attained.,^® ■ In this way the mind can' use any physical 
events or operations as objects the one principle that cannot be made 
the object of concentration is the self/ which is always the subject, though 
not in the phenomenal sense of being the possessor (ego) of states or 
objects. Even God and other spirits are therefore possible objects of 
phenomenal cognition, but not so the soul itself, for in absolute cognition 
the soul loses all sense of duality and becomes isolated 

THE STAGES OF CONCENTRATION 

It has already been remarked that the path to liberation lies through 
the fields of Nature herself— that the seal uses the phenomena of Nature 
themselves to conquer her finally. The process of conquest consists in the 
different kinds of knowledge in the dtta corresponding to the different 
kinds of Nature’s manifestations. Thus, the ordinary mind is filled with 
contemplations of the grosser aspects of Nature— the products of the 
ma/ia5/?-w to which Prakrti evolves last. Using a word which is common 
with Buddhism but not entering into such niceties of distinction as Bud- 
dhism does regarding the different kinds of intellection (mano, citta^ 
vedana^ virinmiaj safindy the Yoga calls this stage of knowledge 

savitarka samddhi — here the mind synthesizes its impressions and ideas into 
the percept of a gross object like a cow or a jar and keeps itself fixed 
thereon,*'^^ In this stage all the elements of perceptual knowledge, namely, 
the sound (ia& da) or the name, the meaning (ar^/m) conveyed to the mind, 
and the actual object (vastu) are all rolled up together so that the experience 
is as much a mental as a physical fact.®® The duality of subject and object 
is, in its full significance, present in this cognition, and the mind does not 
rise here above the relativity which ail concrete knowledge implies, the 
knowledge of one object being dependent upon a contrast with that of 
others. Now this gross cognition can be superseded either in respect of the 
objective content or in that of the elements involved. Thus, when the 
three elements of sound (in the case of auditory cognition), meaning, and 

Y. S., I. S8 (the Tattvavaisamdi points out that the sleep must be of sdttvika quality, 
namely, such as is accompanied by the memory on waking that we had slept well). Sleep 
itself, however, is a hindrance as it means the predominance of the iamasa quality. In 
Buddhism also torpor is condemned, although it was permitted to the arhat to take a 
periodical repose. (C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Bud. Man. of Psy. Eth., p. 312, with footnote %). 

' ■ ''■■■ T. S. ■ I. 39." ' ■ ' 

Y. £ li. IS, 20, 25; III. 50; IV. 34. 

See C. A. F, Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, Ch. Ill; S. Z. Aung and C. A. F. 
Rhys Davids, Compendium of Philosophy, p. 12 f., p. 94 f.; C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Bud. 
Man. of Psy. Eth., pp. Ixiii-lxxxii. 

Y. S., I. 42. The term is found in the Nikayas in the sense of attention applied (C. A. F. 
Rhys Davids, Bud. Psy., p. 97, 110; Aung and Rhys Davids, Comp, of Ph., p. 95; see esp. 
Rhys Davids, Bud. Psy. Eth., p. 10, f.n.l. where the distinction between vitakko and vicaro 
has been carefullv drawn). 

Y. S., I. 4i 
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object intended are reduced to the last, i.e. when the mind understands the 
nature of objects in a direct fashion without the help of words or psychical 
doubles, we reach the stage of nirvitarka samadhi.^^ Words often tend to 
conceal the real nature of an object and also to produce the illusion of a 
sensible content (as in the case of negative words), whence the mental state 
called vikalpa follows.®^ It is necessary to rise above the complication of 
knowledge by verbal and meaning factors and to get a direct unverbalized 
knowledge of things, such as is possessed by babes and deaf-mutes: when 
this is accomplished the savitarka stage is superseded by the nirvitarka stage 
and knowledge about things is transcended in a direct acquaintance with 
them. 

But the yogin must go beyond this stage of gross content altogether 
and try to grasp the subtle elements of Nature (tanmdtras) in their true 
essence. Here also the first stage is characterized by verbal complications 
as in the case of gross objects and it is only at the end that the mind 
grasps the nature of the subtle things without these complications. 
The two stages here are respectively called savicdra and nirvicara, reflec- 
tive and super-reflective, in contrast with savitarka and nirvitarka^ con- 
templative (or deliberative) and super-contemplative, because while the 
latter types deal with objects whose existence is a matter of ordinary 
experience, the former types deal with objects whose existence can only 
be indirectly proved, so far as ordinary minds are concerned.^® It is 
claimed, however, that the yogins are able to know even these subtle things 
directly after they have acquired certain powers by the practice of medi- 
tation. We are told, for instance, that in savicdra samddhi the yogm 
acquires the power of knowing such subtle things as atoms (which are 
invisible to ordinary persons till three binary atoms have formed a trasa- 
renu or the minimum visible magnitude), space, time, air, manas, and 
even the laws of morality by direct experience.®*^ The list varies from 
system to system, but there is a general agreement that the obstacles that 
prevent the grasp of subtle and supersensible things in the case of 

y. s., I. 43. 

■■ y. s., I. 9. ' ' 

On the whole subject of nirvikalpa (indeterminate) and savikalpa (determinate) perception, 
see Sinha, Indian Psychology: Perception, II (p. 31 f); Nalini Kanta Brahma, Philosophy of 
Hindu Sddhana, IX. w / 

The term savicdra is found in Buddhism in the sense of sustained attention (see the 
references given above in f.n. 54). y, S,, I. 44, The object of savicdra samddhi is said to be 
everything subtle of the_external order inclusive of Pradhana or Prakrti, but not the self 
which also is subtle {Vyasabh. on the sutra). This would make a partial cross-division of 
the objects as other samddhis also have some of these subtle things as objects of their thought. 
See Sinha, Ind. Psy.: Perception, p. 348 f. 

See Sinha, Ind. Psy.: Perception, Ch. XVIII for the distinction between yogic. perception 
and other forms of supernormal consciousness like drsajndna, siddhadar^ana, and prdtibhajndna 
(Y. S., III. 32-3). 
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ordinary men operate in the case of the yogins who can 

see throngh the non-spiritual character of even the subtle manifestations 
of Nature, An instructive parallel to the distinction between savitarka 
and savicura is the Kantian distinction between forms of intuition and 
categories of the understanding — ^^the former being apprehended direct 
and therefore requiring only exposition, and the latter being known only 
indirectly and therefore requiring deduction ; to a yogin both the gross 
and the subtle are matters of direct knowledge, though to the ordinary 
individual the one is sensed and the other inferred. In the nirvicara 
stage the yogin gains a direct non-conceptual non-verbalized knowledge of 
these subtle things.®^ 

But even this stage is transcended when the yogin passes on to the 
sananda stage. After he has discovered that neither the gross nor the 
subtle things of Nature are really final objectives and that identification 
with neither in a state, technically called samdpatti (a term probably 
borrowed from Buddhism),®^ where the object alone seems to exist and the 
self-reference is almost lost, is conducive to the realization of the true self, 
the yogin passes on to still more subtle forms of Nature to discover if the 
self could be found there. There is some difference of opinion about the 
things that should be included within the class of ‘subtle objects’, but the 
general tendency is to include within it everything of Nature, exclusive 
of the gross objects of sense, in which the elements of rajas (activity) and 
tamas (inertia) preponderate.®® This leaves the sense-organs, which are the 
products of ahankdra under the influence of the sattva (purity, balance) 
element, and also biiddhi, and possibly also ahankdra itself if we take the 
alternative view that it is not out of ahankdra but out of buddhi direct 
that the objective series of tanmdtras and mahdbhutas and the subjective 
series of ahankdra and the sense-organs developed on parallel lines.®^ In 
sananda samddhi the yogm may be supposed to gain an insight into the' 
nature of these subjective or, rather, illuminating principles, with the 
exception oi buddhi^ which Nature evolves. We may, in fact, think that 
in sananda samddhi j Misra holds, there is an identification 

Vyasablu on Y, S., 1. 44. 

See Rhys Davids, Bud. Psy., p. 114. 

5., L 45. 

There is some divergence of view abotit; the process of evolution from buddhi or mahat 
to the organs of perception and action, manas and the tanmatras and also about the element 
that predominates in each case. The Sdmkhya-kdrika (Hs. 22, 24) upholds the classical 
view and most of the commentators ' accept the Same.. The other' view is represented by 
Vijhana Bhiksu who derives the parallel series from buddhi (see Radhakrishnan, Ind. Ph., 
II. p, 269, f.n. 3). This seems to follow Vydsabh. on Y. S., II. 19, but the commentators 
on the Y. S. are not unanimous on this point. For a thorough discussion of this matter, see 
Dasgupta, St. of Pat.j p. 60 f. . 
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with the grahana or means of knowledge just a.s in savitarka and savicara 
samadhis there is an identification with the gmhya or objects of knowledge.'® 
But the real difficulty is to understand why the term ananda (and some- 
times also nirdnanda to indicate the super-ananda condition)" should be 
used. Do we have here the psychic process that is designed to get rid of 
rdga and dvesa that attend the knowledge of the phenomenal world and of 
which the residual effect remains in the form of anxiety when the object- 
consciousness disappears? In that case there would be some sort of relation 
between the five klista states and the five kinds of samddhi (including the 
highest), although even then there would not be a strict one-to-one relation, 
as savitarka and jamcara would jointly correspond to abhinivesa ; rdga 
and dvesa would jointly have sananda as corresponding ; and Msmita and 
asamprajndta would correspond to asmitd and avidyd respectively. But the 
statement that the states of the five klems are suppressed by dhydna lends 
colour to the supposition that a correspondence with the five types of 
samddhi was intended in some way." The other supposition, namely, that 
the affective residues of cognitive states are intended, cannot be altogether 
barred out, and we may believe that before the self finds out that no kind 
of cognition, not even the sense of personal identity, is really self-knowledge, 
it has to rule, first of all, the affective self-feeling out of court. ' The 
tendency, for instance, to identify the self with coenaesthesis, organic 
sensation or the feeling arising out of the proper or improper functioning 
of the bodily system, must be abandoned, for the self can have nothing to 
do with anything that is of the nature of a disturbance and that makes 
for clinging to mundane existence through its hedonic effects." In the 
sdnanda state this identification with the psychical accompaniments of vital 
functions is effected only to be transcended in sdsmita samddhi. It is 
also likely that by sdnanda samddhi was intended the attention paid to the 
stream of awareness as such, as distinct from the objects revealed therein 
and the self-consciousness attending it. This would mean that the mind 
could attend to its own subjective states without reference to the objects 
of the physical world which they originally revealed to the spiritual novice. 
This does not explain the term ananda but would satisfy Vacaspati 
Misra’s division of samddhi into three classes of which the second has 

See Vyasabh, BXid TattvavaimradT on Y, S*, I. 41, 

See Sinlia, op. cit., pp. 349-50. 

S., 11, 11. 

®»The difficulty of this interpretation is that the vital airs are not separately recoo-nized 
in the Samkhya system, although their existence is taken for granted and in the Yom-Sutra 
directions about their control are to be found. Vijhana Bhiksu takes ananda in the sense 
of bUss due to the influx of sattva quality and denies that there is also a nirdnanda samddhi. 
See Dasgupta, Yoga as Ph. & Rel, p, 153. 
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reference to the process of awareness, provided we do not mean by graham 
the sense-organs but the process of thought that apprehends.®^ 

But the yogin can go further. He may transcend both the object and 
the process of thought and fix his attention on the consciousness of self 
itself. We have already seen that this self-consciousness is only Phenome- 
nal, for here there is a reflection of the Purusa in the Janus-like buddhi 
whereby an illusory self-sense is generated in the first evolute of Prakrti, 
namely, buddhi or mahat. Nature is so transparent in buddhi, o-wing to 
the preponderance of the element of saftua/that the self has great difficulty 
in dissociating itself from the consciousness of self, the ‘I’ from the ‘me’, 

' the transcendental self from the phenomenal ego. Buddhi and ahahkdra 

are the two principles which closely operate together in producing individ- 
ual centres of cognition, affection, and conation ; and although they require 
the help of the sense-organs to come into contact with the external world, 
they are sufficient by themselves to generate, or at least to conserve, a 
I sense of private ownership of ideas and actions. Buddhi, like the nous in 

^ Plotinus, supplies the principle of intelligibility to Prakrti which, like 

I the One or Being of Plotinus, would remain unmanifested (avyakta) 

j without its aid. But intelligibility in general becomes particularized 

through ahanMra or ego-making principle, which canalizes intelligibility 
t into individual channels and lays the foundation of personal ownership. In 

I . the fa sumad/ii the self concentrates on the sense of personal cognition 


and effort only to transcend that state also.’’" It discovers that the sense 
of personal identity is also phenomenal and depends upon the compresence 
of Prakrti and Purusa — the former supplying through, buddhi and 
ahahkdra that medium in which alone Purusa could produce an image of 
itself and a sense of personal identity. But this is the stage hardest to 
overcome, for here the identity with the real self is so close that most 
people stop here, thinking that the final stage has been attained. As a 
matter of fact, the Yoga-Sutra refers to two classes of beings — the videhalinas 
and the prakrtiUnas — ^both belonging to the bhavapratyaya class or the 
class of beings who are born without organic encumbrances like our own. 


Nagoji BhaUa thinks that by grahana ate to be understood three distinct classes of 
sense-organs. We may mean either the different kinds of senses possessed by different kinds 
of beings, both sessile and moving, or the sense-organs as ordinarily understood, or buddhi 
and ahahkdra. The first would be the cosmic, the second the gross, and the third the 
subtle meaning of the term. See his commentary on Y. S., I. 41 , 

There is similar difficulty about the significance of the term asmitd. We may mean 
by it either the principle which because of its sattvika character almost takes the form of 
the self (which interpretation would make buddhi the object of concentration) or a Purusa 
who is eternally free (i.e. God) or has become free (i.e. muktapurusa) . See Nagoji’ s com- 
mentary on Y, S,f I. 41; also Dasgupta, Yoga as Ph, 6* PeLj p. 153; Sinha, Ind. Psy,: Perception, 
p. 351. 
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and possessing a natural capacity to know themselves if they would shake 
off the little ignorance that keeps them from salvationd^ The yogm is an 
upayapraiyaya or one who has acquired his discriminative knowledge by 
adopting proper means but he is not in any way inferior to the above 
two classes of beings, for he can win his salvation by going beyond the stages 
of sanancla and sa^mita samadhis in which these classes are held fastd^ It 



is not enough to renounce the world or practise austerities— the 


yogin 

must gain complete insight into the distinction between his self and the 
phenomena of the physical world, and thereby win his freedom, if he wishes 
to avoid the condition in which the gods or some other types of beings, 
caught in the finer meshes of Nature, are at present. He must know that 
no amount of introspection or knowledge through buddhi would ever give 
a knowledge of the noumenal self, for in the empirical condition the self 
can be inferred from the operations of buddhi but never experienced 
directly — ^we get the '‘me’ or the object-self but never the T or the subject- 
self as this can never be objectified without absorbing material factors like 
buddhi, ahahkara, etc. Extremes have a tendency to meet, for the Sceptics, 
the Behaviourists, and the Patanjalites are at one so far as the value of 
introspective knowledge is concerned, as all deny its validity for the purpose 
of self-knowledge ; but while the Sceptics and the Behaviourists would say 
that the self is non-existent, the Patanjalites would say that the self requires 
some other method of knowledge to be known in its true essence. 

It is evident that after the savitarka stage we are dealinp- wfib Tnaf-tp.ro 



origin forgotten; In the /^nw/^ada-Stitjfa (Series-Discourse) occurs the follow- 
ing seriation of the concentrated states: 

For instance, bhikkhus, Sariputta, aloof from sensuous desires, aloof 
from bad ideas, enters into and abides in First Jhana, wherein attention is 
applied and sustained, which is born of solitude and filled with zest and 
pleasurable feeling. And the presentation in that First Jhana, to wit, 
thinking applied and sustained {vitakka, vicdra), and zest and pleasurable 
feeling (piti, sukha) and singleness of object {citf ekaggata), and contact, 
feeling, perception, volition, consciousness desire {chanda), choice, 

efiFort, mindfulness, indifference, adaptation of attention {rnanasikard ) — 
these are for him serially determined ; these, as they arise, are for him 
things understood, and as they are present and as they depart, are for him 
things understood.’^® 

A similar seriation is to be found in other places too. Here, for 
instance, is another description of 'right concentration’ : 

'When aloof from sensuous ideas, aloof from evil ideas, he enters 
into and abides in First Jhana, wherein attention is applied and sustained 
which is born of solitude and filled with zest and 
pleasant emotion ; when next, from the subsiding of attention applied and 
sustained, he enters into and abides in Second Jhana which is inward 
tranquillizing of the mind, self-contained and uplifted from the working 
of attention, is born of concentration, full of zest and pleasurable emotion ; 
when next, through the quenching of zest, he abides with equal mind, 
mindful and discerning, experiencing in the body that pleasure whereof 
the Aryans declare: "Happy doth he abide with even, lucid mind,” and 



so enters into ar^d abides in Third Jhana; when next, by putting away 
both pleasant and painful emotion, by the dying out of the joy and misery 
he used to know, he enters into and abides in Fourth Jhana, that utterly 
pure lucidity and indifference of mind, wherein is neither happiness nor 
unhappiness — this is the training of the higher consciousness.’^® 

We may very well believe that the Buddhistic ideal of realizing the 
non-permanent chai'acter of the ego finds its parallel in the yogic ideal of 
transcending the asmitd stage. Both the systems hold that the stream of 
thought which is responsible for the generation of the ego-sense must be 
stopped, even though an ultimate divergence of views becomes noticeable 
when the question of a transcendental self arises. The Buddhist tran- 
scends the ego-stage only to I'ealize nirvuna znd tht yogin goes beyond the 
empirical ego to realize the noumenal self. 

The Yoga analysis practically stops here and we pass on immediately 

See C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Bud. Psy., p. 97. 

Ibid., p. 110; see also Warren, Bud. in Trans., p. 288. 
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to asaviprafmta samadhi or concentration where the object has been 
reduced to mere disposition (sarhskdra) and where therefore knowledge 
involving the duality of subject and object has ceasedd’' But there are 
indications in the Yoga-Sutra itself that other stages of the soul’s growth 
were once known, and possibly for these it is best to turn to Buddhistic 
literature from which most probably the stages were borrowed. We have 
already referred to the four trances (jhdna ) ; but here are some more 
stages of knowledge which spiritual advancement possesses serially. Thus 
it is described of Buddha that after he had instructed his disciples, on the 
eve of his decease, to work out their salvation with diligence— 

‘The Blessed One entered, the first trance ; and rising from the first 
trance, he entered the second trance; and rising from the second trance, 
he entered the third trance ; and rising from the third trance, he entered 
the fourth trance ; and rising from the fourth trance, he entered the realm 
of the infinity of space ; and rising from the realm of the infinity of space, 
he entered the realm of the infinity of consciousness ; and rising from the 
realm of the infinity of consciousness, he entered the realm of nothing- 
ness ; and rising from the realm of nothingness, he entered the realm of 
neither perception nor yet non-perception ; and rising from the realm of 
neither perception nor yet non-perception, he arrived at the cessation of 
perception and sensation.’^® 

In the V isuddhi-magga we are told^^ that a limit of time may be set to 
this condition by the concentrated mind, provided that the termination 
of life, or respect for the Order, or a summons from the teacher do^ not 
interfere, and that when a person rises from this condition he completes 
the process of never-returning (i.e. he will not be reborn after the end of 
this life) or attains the full stature of sainthood and his mind is thereafter 
inclined to nirvana, which is also described as isolation. The distinction 
between a dead man and a man who has entered on the cessation of 
perception and sensation is that in the latter bodily karma, -vocal karma, 
and mental Aarma all cease and become quieted, but vitality does not 
depart, the natural heat does not subside, and the senses do not break up 
as in the former case.®** But the person in this condition effects a three- 
fold deliverance — ^he passes from a knowledge of the conditioned to that 
of the unconditioned, from a state of desire to desirelessness, and from the 
sense of falseness of the ego. to the sense of the empty.” 


Y. S., I. 18, 50. For asamprajnata samadhi, see Sinha, op, cit,, pp. 842, 852. 

; See_ Warren, B%id, in Trans., p. 109. It is to be noticed, however, that ”'Buddha 
into nirvana directly from the fourth trance. — Ibid,, p. 110. 

Ibid., pp. 385-6. 

«« Ibid., p. 389. 

Ibid,, p. 378. 
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YOGA PSYCHOLOGY 
THE STAGES OF SANCTIFICATION 

Echoes of these are to be found in the Yoga-Sutra, for we are told 
that it is possible for the yogin to realize a sense of escape from the 
trammels of the body in the state of attention (dhdrana) called mahavideha, 
which may be either relative (kalpita) when the knowledge of the body 
from which escape has been effected persists, or absolute (akalpita) when 
even this knowledge drops out.®^ We are also told that a yogin attains the 
infinity of consciousness in the state called visokd (or jyotismati — a term 
reminiscent of the Buddhistic arcismati, a condition in which the residues 
of ignorance and passion are burnt up by practices conducive to the perfec- 
tion of bodhi).^'\ There is also a reference to the condition of mind in 
which there is a sense of the body being expanded to' infinity (ananta- 
samdpatti) and which favours fixity of posture {dsana).^^ It is true that 
the finer distinctions of the Buddhistic arupa-jhdna in which the individual 
passes over more or less into a cataleptic condition®® are not so nicely drawn 
in the Yoga-Sutra, but the general outlines are the same and even the 
graduated sense of nearing the goal is present in both the systems. Thus 
in the doctrine of prajnd or insight, which is described as sevenfold and as 
advancing by stages to the highest {prdntabhumi), we are told that a yogin 
passes through the four stages of kdryavimukti (release of insight from 
effects) and the three stages of cittavimukti (release of mind-stuff) as soon 
as the defilements due to impurity disappear and discriminative knowledge 
arises.®® He has a knowledge that the things to be escaped have been 
thought out, that the causes that produce the things to be avoided have 
dwindled away, that the escape has been perceived through restricted 
mentation (nirodha-samddhi), that the means of escape, namely, discrimi- 
native knowledge, has been cultivated. These four stages, we may suppose, 
come after the vasikdra stage has been attained in the path of concentra- 
tion. The stages of cittavimuhti do not depend upon effort but represent 
the progressive stages of dissolution of the objective or phenomenal order 
after the proper subjective condition has been attained. They are that 
the jurisdiction of the intelligence-stuff is at an end, that the gunas are 

““ Y. s., III. 43. 

y. S., 1. B6. See Suzuki, Out. of Maha. Bud., -p, 

y. S., 11. 47. The traditional interpretation is that the mind is to be fixed on the 
Serpent King on whose hood the earth rests steadily. For the juxtaposition of samadhi and 
samdpatti in Buddhistic literature, see Suzuki, Studies in the Lahhavatdra-Sutm, pp. 74, 75, 

For which see Aung and Mrs. Rhys Davids, Comp, o/ Ph., pp. 64, 90; Mrs, Rhys 
Davids, Bud. Man. of Psy. Eth., p. 71 f, 

y, S., II, 27, with Vydsabh. In both Buddhism and Jainism also a double stage of the 
liberation process is to be found — pudgala-nairdtmya and dharma-nairdtmya in the former and 
freedom from bhavabandha and dravyabandha in the latter. The Vedantic equivalents would 
be jivanmukti and vidciiakaivalya. The meanings are, however, not identical. For a different 
enumeration of the seven yogahhumis, see Yogavasistha Rdmdyana, III. 118. 2T6; Via. 120. T8; 
Via. 126. 12-73. For a description of the jivanmukta, see Vardha U., IV. 
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being dissolved into their ground which also is disappearing, that the soul 
has passed out of relation with the gunas and become isolated (kcvalin) 
and pure (amala). The yogin in this condition is called fortunate [kusala) 
and it is implied that he possesses a knowledge of the stages through w'hich 
he has passed on his way to liberation, though the last three stages are 
more or less automatic after discriminative knowledge has been estab- 
lished.®’^ These stages are not identical with the ten stages of a Bodhisattva’s 
perfection (dasabhumi) in Mahayana Buddhism but the fact that the 
Buddhistic tenth stage, dharmamegha, turns up without context in the 
Yoga-Sutra^^ shows that the Yoga manual possibly knew also of these stages, 
perhaps in a vague and distorted way, and used only the last stage in its 
scheme of liberation. Similarly, the word dvarana to indicate the veil 
which keeps the soul from its freedom is probably more technically used 
in Jainism and conveys a similar sense in the Yoga-Sutm also but the 
Jaina term gu7iasthana{ka) to indicate the stages of spiritual progress®^ 
corresponding to the daiabhumis of Buddhism was not accepted. The 
moral discipline of the three systems is more or less uniform because the 
soul’s impediments are identical, but the psychological analysis is different 
in each owing to the different philosophical presuppositions of the three 
systems. Still, it appears that Buddhism and Yoga move in a sim ilar 
atmosphere of thought, possibly because both had a background of 
Samkhya philosophy. The similarity becomes greater. if the vibhutis or 
magical powers are taken into consideration and also the objects and 
methods of meditation ; but as these are partly extra-psychological, we need 
not bring out the similarity by detailed comparison. Both believed in a 
complete transcendence of discursive reason and in the attainment of a 
state of cognition to which empirical, mind could lay no claim. 

What happens to the soul after the kusala condition cannot, from the 
nature of the case, be described, for the conditions of empirical knowledge 
all disappear then and the self regains its proper nature. Although 
described as witness (saksin), seer (drastf), and knower (jndtr) of states, 
the transcendental self is really known only indirectly by a kind of impli- 
cation so long as the condition of empirical knowledge persists.®^ Nature 
has evolved to ensnare and liberate the self the progressive knowledge of 
the divergence of Nature and spirit is owned by the self with the help of 
buddhi. But all vicissitudes of knowledge, feeling, and conation leave 

Vyasabh. on Y. S., II. 27. 

For which see Suzuki, Out, of Maha. Bud., p. 313 f, 

y. S., IV. 29. 

Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism, pp. 132-3. 

For which see Ibid., p. 185 £. 

y. S., 11. 20. 
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the sense o£ self unaffected ; as the impurities fall oflE, the realm of the 
knowable begins to shrink without affecting the sense of the knower. All 
these imply that there is a self behind the states ; but as the states are 
inessential to its existence, inasmuch as they might be suppressed altogether, 

, the self must be construed as a spiritual essence which is experience itself 

f' without the attributes and limitations of empirical personality. Language 

was not devised to indicate this spiritual condition— hence, the mystery of 
I the self’s nature remains ever unsolved to those who are in the empirical 

plane. All that we are permitted to know is that in that condition the 
fluctuations of conseiousness are at an end, the sorrows of life have all 
disappeared, the residues of the moral life (good or bad) have all been 
burnt up so far as future embodiment is concerned. The Yoga system did 
not acknowledge the possibility of knowing that one more life remained 
to work off the fruits of action, as Buddhism did in its doctrine of the 
once-returner (iafefdttgftmin) ; for it denied that after the saving knowledge 
had dawned there was any chance of rebirth, though in its doctrine of 
1 sevenfold insight it did admit a knowledge of the dissolution of the material 

conditions of the bound soul. Buddhism itself acknowledged that such 
knowledge was transcendental and was higher than that 

experienced in the kamaloka, the fupaloka, and the arupaloka, but it also 
> held that the consciousness of the never-returning and that of the arhat 

were higher in the scale than the consciousness of the once-returning.®* 



OBSTACLES TO CONCENTRATION 

We may now leave these transcendental states aside and turn to the 
more immediately useful materials furnished in the Yoga-Sutra to bring 
about the complete cessation of mental states. A careful analysis was made 
of the impediments to concentrated thinking and moral earnestness, and 
practical steps to overcome them were laid down. As is natural, the 
obstructions to meditation come in for fuller treatment than the aids and, 
even in the list of accessories, inhibitions figure quite prominently. It 
may be presumed that the Yoga as well as Buddhism knew of the usual 
methods of facilitating concentration by choosing the right time, place, and 
circumstances. The Svct^vutuTCi Upo^fiisadj the lYLciitTdyd^ii Updfiisddy ^xi^ 
the Katha Upanisad (and- the Bhagavad-Gita) show Samkhya-Yoga leanings 
in a sykematic way ;®® but some of the characteristic yoga practices can be 
traced back to much earlier literature and the psychological processes 
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involved in contemplation and concentration were quite familiar phe- 
nomena before the Yoga-Sutra systematized them.®^ 

The obstacles to concentration were classified under different heads: 

Sickness 

It was laid down that the humours of the body, the secretions and the 
sense-organs were to be kept in proper order before yoga could be satis- 
factorily practised. In later Yoga works, like the Hathayoga-pradipika, it 
was mentioned in fact that yoga itself kept the body in a healthy condition.®'* 
Various indications about the progress of the mind towards yoga were 
found in the proper functioning of the different systems of the body. In 
the Hatha-yoga minute prescriptions about ridding the body of all im- 
purities were laid down®®- and the results attained were heightened 
sensibility, increased control over the activities of . the body (including 
levitation, immersion in solids, walking on fluids, etc.),^®® and even the 
power of voluntary death. Continence and restraint of various kinds were 
as much in the interest of the body as of the mind and were accordingly 
prescribed. Over-indulgence and improper diet were tabooed for the same 
reason and fasting and austerities, in so far as they did not endanger life, 
were fecommendedJ®*^ When yoga is established the powers of clairvoyance, 
clairaudience, etc. are obtained, and also the knowledge of past, distant, 
and future things.^®® In one word, the absence of bodily infirmity would 
include the disappearance of all those impediments that limit the opera- 
tions of the mind in time and space on account of bodily defects, diseases, 
and decays. Concentration cannot thrive when the body refuses to act as 
a pliant tool in the hands of the yogm and sets up organic disturb- 
ances*. How, for instance, is a yogin to assume a fixed seat or posture 
when he is restless with fever, or fix his mind when he is in a delirious 
condition? 

(b) Listlessness ; idleness ; languor 

Closely related to infirmity is the heaviness of the body due to the 
preponderance of phlegm, or of the mind-stuff on account of the prepon- 
derance of the ta7nas element. When the mind is unwillmg to stir, it is a 
case of idleness ; when it is unable to stir, it is a case of languor (stydna)}^^ 

See Dasgiipta, Yoga Ph., p. 42 f. Yoga magical practice is mostly associated with the 
Athawa-Veda and in a minor fashion with the Yajur-Veda. See Keith, The Religion and 
Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads, pp. 56, 81 (f.n.3), 492 (f.n.4); also Dasgupta, Hindu 
Mysticism, Lectures I and III. 

Y. S., I. 30. Cf: Tejobindu V., I; Yosyitattva U. 

Hathayoga-pradipika, II. 20, 78 (Panihi Office Edition). 

Ibid., II. 22 f. ' 

““ Y. S., III. 39, 42, 45. 

Y. S., I. 60-65. 

““r. S., II. 39; III. 16, 18, 25, 41. 

Vyasabh. on Y. S., I. 30. 
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So it is not enough to possess the capacity of concentration — one must 
actually will to exercise that capacity. A yogin may fail for lack of drive 
just as he may fail for lack of energy. 

(c) Doubt ; heedlessness • 

It is not enough to possess the will and the energy to achieve con- . 
centration: one must also hold fast to a single object and persevere in 
the attempt to grasp it completely. The lack of definiteness gives us 
doubt (sarhsaya), where the mind is assailed with alternative thoughts and 
the necessary faith in the sole efficacy of the ideate is absent. Heedlessness 
(pramdda) is a lack of reflection upon the means of attaining concentra- 
tion : here there is no doubt about the object of knowledge, but steps are 

not taken to bring about the concentration by the adoption of appropriate 
means. ■ 

(d) Failure and instability in attention 

It was found, however, that in spite of their willingness and applica- 
tion some could not attain a particular level of concentration. These 
could not make any progress in their spiritual quest. The explanation of 
this type of distraction is not forthcoming in the Yoga-Sutra^ but possibly 
it is due to congenital impediments or subconscious opposition. In its 
comprehensive scheme the Yoga system repeatedly draws attention to the 
necessity of taking the residues of our past thoughts and actions into con- 
sideration, and we may very well suppose that the past takes its vengeance 
on the present by obstructing progress. 

• It may so happen, however, that a position is won with effort, but 
very soon it is lost again. It is not enough to secure an advance — it is 
necessary to retain it also. In spiritual matters, not to advance is to 
recede ; and so effort is necessary to maintain positions by trying to go 
beyond them. The tendency to slide back to an inferior position, which 
does not require much effort to retain it, is a danger which always besets 
the path of the spiritual aspirant. Hence continual effort is needed to 
keep up one’s attainments in the spiritual domain. A yogin should never 
be satisfied with anything less than total suppression of the modifications 
of the mind-stuff, or even the intermediate stages attained would slip out 
of his grasp. 

(e) Worldliness; erroneous perception 

One of the gravest impediments is moral defect in the shape of greed 
or addiction to objects of sense. If the purpose of yoga is to draw the mind 
away in the interest of the spirit from thoughts and impulses leading 
to the recognition of the material world, it is obvious that excessive 


Vyasabh. on Y. S., I. 30. 
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fondness for the world of sensibility would obstruct the effort to detach 
oneself from empirical thinking. The yogin must therefore cultivate not 
only a habit of thought but also a habit of action conducive to the attain- 
ment of the maximum spiritual height. He must control his feelings as 
well as his thoughts and actions. So long as the desire to enjoy persists, no 
amount of intellectual effort to fix the mind on higher things would 
succeed ; and as vairagya or dispassion will not thrive under such a condi- 
tion of worldly attachment, the suppression of the mental states would not 
be brought about. 

Hence the root-cause of all distraction must be eradicated by culti- 
vating true knowledge and abolishing all false or illusory knowledge. 
Without an adequate knowledge of the principles of reality and the 
distinction between self and not-self, all effort to get rid of mental fluctua- 
tions would be futile. Hence we come back to the old position that at 
the root of all distraction stands man’s imperfect knowledge, and so the 
removal of distraction and the removal of ignorance are one and the same 
problem. Many have failed to obtain salvation because they mistook the 
acquisition of certain powers or the appearance of certain agreeable mental 
conditions as the attainment of samadhi. Many have also been tempted 
to deviate from the main purpose of attaining isolation by their quest 
of magical powers (vibhutis) ; and many have transferred their attention 
from the end to the means, as for example when the hathayogins of later 
times perfected the technique of bodily control, they desisted from the 
attempt to know themselves. The Yoga-Sutra warns the learner to beware 
of these pitfalls and to forge ahead with the proper objective without being 
distracted by irrelevant considerations.^® 

In addition to the nine distractions mentioned above, namely, sickness, 
languor, doubt, heedlessness, listlessness, worldliness, erroneous perception, 
failure to attain a particular stage of concentration, and inability to keep 
it when attained, the Yoga-Sutra refers to certain other obstacles to con- 
centration. These are (a) pain proceeding from the mind itself, the 
external world, and the gods, (b) despondency owing to the non-fulfilment 
of desires (the passions being included within pain), (c) unsteadiness of 
the body, and (d) breathing (inspiration and expiration).®"® They accompany 
the distractions proper and disappear when the mind-stuff is concentrated. 
It is obvious that the Yoga-Sutra itself initiated that inquiry into the 
bodily conditions of attention which attained some amount of scientific 

See, for instance, Hathayogapr., IV. 97, where the happiness of Raja-yoga is preferred 
to muhii. 

““ Y. S., I. 31. 
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precision in later Yoga literature. We have here the rudiments of physio- 
Ibgical psychology of which traces are to be found in the Upanisads also.'” 

THE AIDS TO CONCENTRATION 

Now each kind of distraction is to be. met by an antidote of its 
own, though it is not unlikely that the distractions and their remedies 
are mutually related among themselves. The yogangas (helps to yoga) 
represent the method of getting rid of the distempers of the soul in a 
progressive fashion. Thus, if bodily infirmity, unsteadiness of the limbs, 
and breathing upset the mind and render concentration difficult or impose 
sible, these must be controlled and eradicated. Cleanliness (sauca) ot the 
body, as of the mind, is therefore necessary for concentration.'” Then again, 
the yogin must learn to control his limbs— he must try to sit straight like 
the trunk of a. tree (sthanu), with the spine, the neck, and the head in 
one line, and assume certain postures (a^ana) that are favourable to con- 
centration.''’® The Yoga-Sutra knows nothing of the later prescriptions 
about mttdra (pose of fingers, hands or body) or its Tantric use (as in 
the Dhyanabindu Upanisad, for instance) and nyaM (touching the various 
parts of the body) which came in the wake of Tantricism and theism. The 
nydsa in which the different muscles of the body are brought into exercise 
by rotation looks almost like a physical drill ; but the idea that the whole 
body becomes suffused with divine energy and the devotee becomes one 
rvith his god"” saves it from degeneration into a mere physical exercise and 
invests it with a deep spiritual significance. The mudrds, however, cannot 
be so easily spiritualized and were probably imitative gestures or magical 
symbols in their original, forms and were later on invested with esoteric 
meaning. The Yoga-Sutra which believed in immobility could not consist- 
ently advocate the use of these modes of moving the body as they would 
disturb the attention. For the same reason it could not recommend the 
practice of the eighty-four asanas of Hatha-yoga, for many of these would 
have contravened the Yoga ideal of dsam as steady and easy in character.'" 
Nevertheless, the Vydsabhasya mentions a few, showing that many of the 
forms were well known and modelled on the postures of different types of 


Vyasabh. on Y. S.^ It. 32. 
See J3.G.V VI, 13. 
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See Nalini Kanta BTdhm 3 ., Philosophy of Hindu Sddhand, p, 320. 

*10 For itiudfUs see GehcTondu SdihhttCLy Ycs^oxi YL*, Huthayo^opT^f III. Mantia'yoga consists 
in reciting mantras in honour' of different deities along with touching different parts of the 
body where they are supposed to be located for the time being. _ ^ , 

Y S 11 46 See Gher, Sam,y Lesson II; Hathayogapr.y I. 19 f. As contrasted with 
Hatha-yoga the yoga taught in the Yoga-Sutra is called Raja-yoga, though Bahirahga-yoga or 
vom with external or bodily aids like asana and prdnayama anticipates Hatha-yoga practices. 

"" Vyasabh. and Tattvavaisaradi on Y. S.y II. 46. See in- this connection Trisikhibrahmana 
U. for a description of some of the important asanas. 
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animals.”'^ The Yoga-Suira, however, recommends the practice of con- 
trolled breathing (prdnayama) with the ultimate object of suspending it 
for as long a period as possible.”' The breathing, both in and out, should 
affect as small an area as possible ; its frequency should be diminished ; 
and its duration should be expanded. - In this way the body will breathe 
as few a number of times as possible and in a progressively shallower 
manner till it is able to hold the breath for a fairly long period without 
any risk of asphyxiation.”^ That the autonomic system could be controlled 
through the slender connection with the nervous system was a great 
discovery of the Yoga system”' and it still retains its title to the sole 
possession of the technique to bring that about. 

The Tantric system developed at the same time a method of con- 
trolling the different plexuses (satcafera)”' and indulged in physiological 
speculations suited to the purpose; but the Foga-Sutra limited itself 
almost entirely to the practice of breathing without, however, elaborating 
the system of nerves (nddz) to any great extent, and laid down the suspen- 
sion of breath as the objective of all spiritual aspirants. The idea that 
controlled breathing cleanses the system and that the elements of the body 
are thereby rid of all impurities (bhiitasuddhi) came later;'” originally 
breath was controlled because it disturbed the attention and because the 
control of breath not only made the mind attentive but also scoured away 
the karma that veiled discriminative knowledge.”' Still, even in the Yoga- 
Sutra an exaggerated importance given to breath-control for purposes 
of concentration and ultimate salvation is noticeable.”' This may be 
reminiscent of the Upanisadic view that man is continually offering 
sacrifice to the gods through breathing (called Pratardana sacrifice after 
King Pratardana, who taught this doctrine)”' and that all the scriptures 
were breathed out by the Absolute Being: in fact, in later literature we 
are told that when inhaling, a man makes the sound sah, and when 
exhaling he emits the sound ham, and in this way he is unwittingly repeat- 
ing the formula {ajapd japa) that the Jivatman is identical with the 

7. S., IL 50. For pranayama see Gher. Sam., V. For a similar Buddhistic belief, see 
Warren, Bud. m Trans., pp. 354-6. 

Y. S., 11. 51. See also Warren, loc. cit,; also Dasgupta, Yoga as Ph. & Rel, pp. 146-7. 

See Lickley, The Nervous System, pp. 30-31. 

See N. K. Brahma, op. cit., pp. 289-90; A. Avalon, Tantra of the Great Liberation 
(Mahanirvmia Tantra), pp. Ivii £.; Dhydnabindu U.; Siva Sarhhitd, V. 56-131. 

N. K. Brahma, op. cit., pp. 319-20. See Darsanopanisad, Secs. V and VI in this 
connection. 

7. S., II. 52. See Cha. U., I. 3. 5. 

, 7- S., II. 52, 53. The Brahmavidya U. goes to the length of calling the last five 

yogahgas prcindyamas. 

Kausitaki U., II, 5. This is the Ajapd-hamsa-vidyd of Dhydnabindu U., Hamsa-vidyd 
Brahmavidya U. rnd Hamsa U. 

Bf. U., 11. 4. 10; Maitri U., Vl. 32. 
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Paramatman (so’ham ox hamsah) withont intermission.^^^ That the regula- 
tion of breath had a therapeutic effect on the bodily systera and increased 
the beauty and longevity of the person practising it was not the primary 
motive of pranayama in the Yoga-Sutra, though perfection of body 
(ftayaiflTOpad), including beauty, grace, power, and compactness as of the 
thunderbolt, was regarded there also as a supernormal power (vibhuti) 
acquired by the. yogin in the course of his progress towards concentra- 
tiond^"* It is interesting to note that austerities (tapas) play a very small 
part in the Yoga-Sutra, though they are regarded as a form of yoga 
(Rriya-yoga)^^'‘ and form one of the five observances (niyama) this is an 
index of the attitude towards mortification of the flesh practised much 
more widely at an earlier time. Similarly, the Vedic sacrifice (ya/na) 
practically disappears as a mode of spiritual progress, though the 
Bhagavad-Gita admitted its utility even when it depreciated its value.“® 
It is likely that the Yoga shared with the Samkhya an abhorrence of 
sacrificial cruelty and readily adopted the Buddhistic and Jaina prescrip- 
tion of non-injury (ahimsd) as the cardinal tenet of spiritual emancipation.^^ ^ 
Besides, after castigating bodily movement as an impediment to concentra- 
tion, it could not logically back the Vedic mode of attaining liberation 
through sacrifice as it involved a lot of manipulation and movement. On 
the other hand, the Upanisadic formula of Om as the mystic syllable 
par excellence proved attractive because its monotonous repetition had 
the effect of bringing about concentration, if not stoppage, of thought; 
so it was made the subject of meditation and was also regarded as the most 
natural expression for Isvara (God).’^^® Like James, the Yoga-Sutra 
discovered that the most intimate nature of the attentive process was the 
control of the body and that attention was more a function than a producer 
of bodily adjustment. 

But mere bodily control is not enough to bring about the cessation 
of the mental process. The senses are assailing the soul through the 
operations of the buddhi, and unless the mind withdraws from the senses 
or unless the senses are otherwise rendered inoperative, the disturbance to 
the soul will continue. Hence the practice of withdrawal {pratydhdra) of 

Gher, Sarh,, V. 84 (this is called kevalakumbhaka); see also Hathayogapr,, IL 72-4. 
See in this connection Pasupaia-Brahmopanisad, , 

Y. S., 111. 46; also TattvamUaradi on Y. S., III. 37. See Hathayogapr., II. 78. See Yoga- 
cuddmani U. in this connection, 

124 Y, s., II. 1. For Kriya-yoga, see Dasgupta, Yoga as Ph. & ReL, p. 142 r, 

125 Y. 'S. II. 32. ■''' ' ' ' ' ' " ' 

12673 ' G,, IV. 33; XI. 48- See in this connection §iva Samhitd, V. 2-5. 

127 Y. S./lI. 30, 31. See Digha Nikdya, Kutadanta Suttanta {Sacred Books of the Buddhists, 

11. PP. 160-85). r ^ f • 1 A i 

126 Y.. S., I. 27. Cf. Amrta-nadopanisad for the use of Om in meditation; also Amria- 

hindupanisad, hhyknabindu U., Nddabindu U., Brahmavidyd U., Yogacuddmani U. 
j^xneSy Prmciples of Psychology, I. p. 435. 
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the senses must be resorted tpd^" The Yoga system does not recommend 
the plucking out of any sense, if that were possible, nor does it advise 
mutilation of any organ of knowledge or action; for unless the thoughts 
are controlled, the mere disappearance of any sense-organ will not smooth 
the path to salvation. .When the organs of sense cease to; connect them- 
selves with their proper objects, they imitate the mind-stuff itself which 
is not in direct contact with the objects and is naturally undifferentiated 
in respect of its contents.”^ There was some difference of opinion, it seems, 
about the exact meaning of the term ‘mastery of the organs’, but all agreed 
that complete mastery was synonymous with singleness of intent followed 
by loss of interest in objects of sense, whether this itself was or was not 
followed by the disappearance of the panorama of the external world.““ 
In fact, insight and detachment are synonymous so far as objects of sense 
are concerned, and the whole yogic prescription can be put in the formula 
‘Contemplate, concentrate, conquer’. In the second and third books of 
the Yoga-Sutra we are told of the various powers (vibhutis) that are 
acquired by concentrating on this or that object. While to the novice 
these powers prove intoxicating and he revels in their practice, the adept 
is advised to treat them as mere signs of the development of the spirit and 
to pass on to the stage of conquest of the organs of sense. It is not enough 
to know the things of the world in all space and time or to acquire the 
various perfections (sidd/j is) that enable one to dominate the objects as 
one pleases.^®^ It is necessary to transcend that stage altogether .and. tq 
realize the essential non-spiritual character of the world of matter. This 
is achieved by loss of interest in worldly things consequent on the mastery 
of the senses. The mutability of mind is most dependent on the presenta- 
tions, and restriction of these is the first step towards realizing the. cessation 
of the mental states. Representations depend on presentations, and pre- 
sentations. depend upon the interests of life. . Ultimately therefore 
knowledge becomes, a moral problem, for people know in order to act in 
the world for purposes of self-aggrandizement and enjoyment. . . 

How then is interest in the. world to be abated? Here we come upon 
the formula which is common to Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism — in 
fact, to all philosophies that condemn worldly pursuits without any excep- 

- ““y. S., II. 54. See Mrs, Rhys Davids, Bud. Psy., pp. 82-3, for similar Buddhistic 

preaching. 

r. 5., IL 54. ^ 

Vyasabh. on Y. IV II.' 55 * ' ' - ' ‘ 

y. S.f II. 39; III. 18; 25-9, 41-2, 45. These are called abhijnas or psychic faculties in 
Buddhistic literature (Suzuki, St. in the Lank. Sutra, p. 383). Cf. Akankheyya-Sutta of the 
Majjhima Ntkaya (see Warren, op. cit., p. 303) and Samanna-phala-Sutta of the Dlgha Nikaya 
{Sacred Books- of the Buddhists, 11. pp. 88-89). See Aung and Mrs. .'Rhys Davids', Comp, of 
Ph., p. 63; also Mrs. Rhys Davids, SaAiy/z or Buddhist Origins for iddhis and abhijhds. See 
9ho Yo^edikha U. tax Xht stddhis: . 




ill-smeiling, disgusting and repulsive place, like a worm in rotten fisli, carrion, or rancid gruel, 
dr in a stagnant or dirty pool or the like.’ ' See also Maitri C7., 1. 3; II. 4. (Deusscn, P/l of 
the Up., pp. 284-85). 

See Warren, op. cit., pp. 359-60. 


uon. It is to concentrate on the abominable aspects of the attractive things 
of the world. Here, for instance, is a specimen from Buddhisrn^^* about the 
type of thought that one ought to indulge in if one wishes to avoid being 
attracted by physical beauty : 

‘For as the body when dead is repulsive, so is it also when alive ; but 
on account of the concealment afforded by an adventitious adornment, 
its repulsiveness escapes notice. The body is in reality a collection of over 
three hundred bones, and is framed into a whole by means of one hundred 
and eighty joints. It is held together by nine hundred tendons, and over- 
laid by nine hundred muscles, and has an outside envelope of moist cuticle 
covered by an epidermis full of pores, through which there is an incessant 
oozing and trickling, as if from a kettle of fat. It is a prey to vermin, the 
seat of disease, and subject to alF manner of miseries. Through its nine 
apertures it is always discharging matter, like a ripe boil. Matter is 
secreted from the two eyes, wax from the ears, snot from the nostrils, and 
from the mouth issue food, bile, phlegm, and blood, and from the two 
lower orifices of the body faeces and urine, while from the ninety-nine 
thousand pores of the skin an unclean sweat exudes attracting black flies 
and other insects.’ 

‘Accordingly, it is on account of the concealment afforded by this 
adventitious adornment that people fail to recognize the essential repulsive- 
ness of their bodies, and that men find pleasure in women, and women 
in men. In reality, however, there is not the smallest just reason for being 
pleased. A proof of this is the fact that when any part of the body becomes 
detached, as, for instance, the hair of the head, hair of the body, nails, 
teeth, phlegm, snot, faeces, or urine, people are unwilling so much as to 
touch it, and are distressed at, ashamed of, and loathe it. But in respect 
of what remains, though that is likewise repulsive, yet men are so 
wrapped in blindness and infatuated by a passionate fondness for their 
own selves, that they believe it to be something desirable, lovely, lasting, 
pleasant, and an Ego.’ 

Here is the same theme treated in earlier literature : 

‘Just as if, O priests, there were a double-mouthed vessel full of 
various sorts of grain, to wit, iali-rice, common paddy, beans, pulse, 


134 wrarren, Bud, in Trans., pp. 298*9; also p. 242, where occurs the following passage: ‘When 
this body comes into existence, it does not arise in the midst of nymphaeas, nelumbiums, lotuses, 
and water-lilies, etc,, nor of jewels, pearl-necklaces, etc.; but ill-smelling, disgusting, and repul- 
sive, it arises between the stomach and the lower intestines, with the belly-wall behind and the 
backbone in front, in the midst of the entrails and mesentery, in an exceedingly contracted. 
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sesame, and husked rice ; and some intelligent man were to open it and 
consider its contents, saying, “This is sali-rice, this is common paddy, these 
are beans, this is pulse, this is sesame, this is husked rice ;” in exactly the 
same way, O priests, a priest considers this body upwards from the soles 
of the feet, and downwards from the croWh of the head, enclosed by skin, 
and full of all manner of uncleanliness, saying, “There is in this body 
hair of the head, hair of the body, nails, teeth, skin, flesh, sinew, bone, 
marrow of the bones, kidneys, heart, liver, pleura, spleen, lungs, intestines, 
mesentery, stomach, faeces, bile, phlegm, pus, blood, sweat, fat, tears, 
lymph, saliva, snot, synovial fluid, urine.” ’ 

Let us continue the theme a little further in order to show the final 
attitude towards the things of sense.“° 

‘Just as a man might have a wife beloved, delightful, and charming, 
from whom he could not bear to be separated for a moment, and on whom 
he excessively doted. If he then were to see that woman standing or 
sitting in company with another man, and talking and joking with him, 
he would be angry and displeased, and experience bitter grief. But if 
subsequently he were to discover that she had been guilty of a fault, he 
would lose all desire for her and let her go, and no longer look on her as 
“mine”. From that time on, whenever he might see her engaged with any 
one else, he would not be angry or grieved, but simply indifferent and 
neutral. In exactly the same way the ascetic by grasping the constituents 
of being with the reflective insight becomes desirous of being released 
from them, and perceiving none of them worthy of being deemed “I” or 
“mine”, he abandons all fear and joy in regard to them, and becomes 
indifferent and neutral. When he has learnt and perceived this, his mind 
draws in, contracts, and shrinks away from the three modes of existence, 
the four species of being, the five destinies in rebirth, the seven stages 
of consciousness, the nine grades of being, and does not spread out, and 
only indifference or disgust abides.’ 

The Yoga-Sutra calls this thinking pratipaksabhavand (thinking of 
the opposite) and advocates this method of weeding out one kind of dis- 
position by cultivating the converse disposition through thought.”' People 
will not lose interest in things or withdraw their gaze from them so long 
as they do not find the silliness and the unworthiness of the process of 
being attracted by objects of sense, Tt is only thus that attachment (rdga) 
can cease. Who would care to have connection with other bodies when 

13C 'vvi'aiTcn, op. cit.j pp. 376-77. 

Y. S.y II. 33, 34. The Buddhists call it aSubhabhavana (thinking of the evil side) and 
regard jt as the negative supplement to the four positive contemplations of rnaiin (friendliness), 
karuna (compassion), mudita (joy), and upeksa (indifference), called brahmaviharabhavana. 
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he remembei's with what difficulty, and perpetual care his owii' body can be ,.; 
kept clean? . 

But this implies the power of keeping the mind fixed on one: subject 
till a habit and a disposition grow up. The Yoga-Sutra lays down a pro- 
gressive scheme of fixation of attention in order to avoid distraction. Thus 
the mind could be fixed on any visible part of the body, like the navel or 
the tip of the nose or of the tongue or, later, on some hidden constituent 
oi it like the he^xt-lotns {hr day apuM or the light within the head 

(murdhajyotis) after fixation on external objects has been practised. 
The binding of the mind-stuff to one place in this way is called dhdrand 
(fixed attention)^^® and is intended to bring about a kind of auto-hypnotism 
without external suggestion. The effect of such concentration is a simi- 
larity of presentations and when this is achieved the mind is 

said to have attained dhydna (contemplation)— a condition of mind which 
is characteristic in the meditation on divine nature.^^® When the knower 
almost loses himself in the object, the ultimate goal of the process of 
concentration is reached, namely, concentration (samddhi). The distinc- 
tion of these three {dhdrand^ dhydna^ and samddhi) is so small that the 
Yoga-Sutra calls the three together constraint and lays down 

that in proportion as constraint becomes stable, concentrated insight 
(samddhiprajfid) becomes clear.^^^ These three represent the direct aids to 
conscious concentration (samprajndta smnddhiy^^ as compared with the 
other five aids, namely, yama (to be presently explained), niyama, dsana, 
prdridydmay and pratydhdra^ which may therefore be called indirect aids. 
But even they are only indirect aids to super-conscious or seedless com 
centration (asamprajndta or nirbija samddhi), for, according to Vydsa- 
. bhdsya^ this can be brought about by other means also; and these other 
means, according to Vacaspati, include contemplation of God.^^'^ 

THE CARDINAL VIRTUES AND THE SUBLIME MEDITATIONS 
Before we consider that final condition of the mind, let us turn for 
a moment to the practical conditions of withdrawing one’s self from all 

Vyasabh. (and Nagoji Bhatta) on Y. S,, IIL 1. 

Y. S., IIL L 

y. S.y IIL 2; see also Vacaspati on Y. S., III. L Tor samadhi, see Y. S,, HI, 3. 

y. s.. III. 4. 

Vyasabh. on Y. S., IIL 5. 

y. s., m. 7. 

144 Vacaspati on Y. S., IIL 8; also Y. S., 11. 45. For the relation between Uvamlminidhana 
and the yogdhgas, see Dasgupta, Yoga as Ph. & Rel., p. 145. 

The classical number ‘eight' of yogahgas was varied in some of the later Upanisads, e.g. 
Tejobindu U. mentions fifteen, Amrtandda U. five, Dhyanabhidii U. six, etc. ^ Vedantic 
and theistic influences also began to make their appearance. For elaborate descriptions^ of the 
yogahgas according to later speculations, see Trisikhibrdhmana U., Dhyanabindu I/., and 
specially Sdndilya U. 
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activities that increase ' the'' range .of thought. : .The ' agrees - wM 

Biiddhisiii and Jainism that men's minds are constantly , vswayed ;_by 
thoughts of expanding the self at the cost of .others. Tho'ug.hts of injury, 
deceit, unlawful gain,, sex,' .'and greed toss the soul from object to •o.bjeci 
and keep up the stream of .thought and activity. 'It., is very necessary for 
the yogin to control these wild propensities of the mind by cultivating 
habits of non-injury (ahimsa), truthfulness non-stealing 

continence (brahmacarya), and non-acceptance of gifts as 

also contentment The first five make up the abstentions (yama) 

while the last falls under observances {niyama): So long as mental control 
does not include these in their widest denotation, the mind is sure to go 
after the things of the world and to pile up the fruits of unholy action. 
Hence the sage must cultivate the habit of putting himself in the positiori 
of his intended victims and in this way get rid of unsocial, perverse, arid 
immoral thoughts. As an example, we are told to rejoice at the happiness 
of others (maitn), to pity those in distress (Aaran^), to take delight at the 
virtuous deeds of our fellowmen (muditd), and to practise indifference 
towards the vicious (upeksd):^^'^ it is only thus that one can get rid of 
jealousy at the material and spiritual advancement of others, hatred and 
anger towards sinners, and indifference towards the poor. The main 
object of all mental discipline is to uproot all dispositions that have a 
tendency to sprout into overt thoughts and aspirations. If we could 
establish a sufficient amount of disposition towards restriction of mental 
states, the mass of disposition towards emergence of states tends to dissolve 
and the mental states become gradually restrained with the development 
of the power of restriction.^^ But the Yoga-Sutra takes care to point out 
a good disposition is as bad as a bad disposition in so far as. the 
ultimate object of Yoga is concerned ; for dispositions form a kind of 
residual mental existence, and the purpose of Yoga is to get rid of mental 
existence altogether. When presentatio dispositions lose their 

difference, when the past, the present, and the future are not distinguished, 
when the intensity of mental states does not vary and qualitative changes 
disappear altogether from consciousness, then and then only can the yogm 
be said to have almost attained his object. Singleness of intent (ekdgratd) 
is the nearest approximation to this condition ; so the cultivation of a 

Y. S., II. 30. In the Buddhistic list abstention from alcoholic drink takes the place of 
apangmha. See Sangiti Suttanta in Digha Nikaya {Sacred Books of the Buddhists, IV. p. 225). 
SI. 32^ 40. 

r. S., I. 33. See Mrs. Rhys Dd.Vids, Bud, Man, of Psy, Eth,, p. 65 f.; Bud. P.sy., p. 95, 
four meditations of the sublime abodes (or states) — brahmaviharahhavanani, 
‘infinitudes’ (see Sacred Books of the Buddhists, IV. p. 216). 
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dispositioE ;o£ monoideism is essential; for -the destruction of . that te.ndency , 
towards dispersiveiiesswhich makes, for mental flow and. spiritual bondage.’-^^ ’ 

THE PLACE OF GOD IN YOGA 

. The Yoga proceeds on the liberal principle that different natures can 
achieve their object by concentrating on different things. The theistic 
bent is brought out by the admission that one of the quickest ways of getting 
rid of obstructions is to fix the mind on God, for men become Godlike in 
freedom from defilement ; hindrance {klesa)y miiltiplicity 

(dharmMharma), and accidents (jdtyayurbhoga) mhen they become devoted 
to Him.^^\ It is true that God is introduced in a rather irrelevant way in 
the first book of the Yoga-Sutm and the continuity of the discourse would 
not be affected if sutras 2^ to 29 were omitted altogether. It is perhaps 
also true that by calling devotion to God a yoga of action (Kriya-yoga) a 
lower plane was assigned to it in relation to the yoga of knowledge (Jnana- 
yoga)— a position understandable by reference to the Samkhya system in 
which knowledge is accepted as the only method of salvation. It is also 
true that this devotion appears only as one of the observances (niymna) 
along with cleanliness, contentment, austerities, and study. But it is not 
improbable that the rise of the theistic religions of feivism and Vaisnavism 
some time before the Christian era made it almost obligatory to accord a 
place to devotion in the Yoga scheme ; and if we believe that the Yoga^ 

underwent revision at theistic hands, we can understand why devo- 
tion to God should be regarded as being able to bring about unaided the 
highest kind of 5am ad/zi and also why the study of sacred literature should 
produce communion with the chosen deityd^^ It should be made clear, 
however, that the Yoga system had no intention to preach identification 
with and dissolution in God (or Brahman) as the ultimate condition of the 
finite soul, for, as MMhavacarya points out, that being the express purpose 
of the Mimamsa (Vedanta) system, the Yoga system would then be simply 
doing over again the same task.’^^^ Even when God is meditated upon, the 

Y. s., HI. ^ ^ 

Vyasabh, and Tattvavai§aradi on Y, S., I. 29. The word Isvarapranidhana occurs four 
times in the Yoga-Sutra, namely; in I. 23, H. 1, 11. 32, and 11. 45. Dasgupta thinks that the 
meaning of the word is not uniform in the Yoga-Sutra, for whereas in I. 23 it stands for ‘love, 
homage and adoration of God’, in later portions it means ‘bestowal of all our actions upon 
God’. — See Dasgupta, Yoga as Ph. & Rel., pp. 142-3, also p. 161. 

Y. S.y I. 44, See Bhojavriti on Y. S,, 1. 23. Sectarian gods make their appearance in 
later Yoga Upanisads like Yogasikhd U, 

Sarva-darsana-sangraha (Abhyankara’s Ed.), , pp. 346-47. Later Yoga Upanisads had 
Vedantic leanings, c.g. Tejobindu U., IV, VI; YogaHkha U,, LV; Varaha U., 11. 

The following quotation from, the LankuVaidra-Suira is interesting: ‘By tranquillity is 
meant oneness, and oneness gives birth to the highest Samadhi, which is gained by entering 
into the womb of the Tathagatahood, which is the realm of supreme wisdom realized in one’s 
inmost self.’ — See Suzuki, St. in the Lank. Sutra, p, 85; also pp. 121 and 201. On page 148 
occurs this passage which is also interesting: ‘Srotapatti-phala, Sakrdagami-phala, Anagami- 
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ultimate purpose is to stop the flow of mind in its conscious and subliminal 
aspects and to bring about the cessation of the modifications of the thinking 
principle. This alone explains why the Yoga manual can be, and has been, 
used even by those who do not believe in the reality of God. 

The Yoga can therefore be best described as a manual of psycho- 
logical ethics, to use the words of Mrs. Rhys Davids, intended for develop- 
ing the powers of the mind with the ultimate object of seeing through 
the futility of exercising them in spiritual interests. .Once it is recognized 
that the soul is different from matter in all its forms, unconscious and 
pseudo-psychical, there will be no inclination to attend to the objects of 
Nature or to indulge in any kind of thinking, feeling, or action. The 
soul is above all opposite modes of awareness (dvandvatita) and relativity 
of subject and object. It is non-modifiable (aparmaram) ‘and in it 
thinking and being coincide.^®^ 

LATER DEGENERATIONS 

The Yoga admitted, however, that Nature could be dominated by the 
sage before being annulled. The risk was not foreseen that the search 
after powers (vibhutis and rddftw) would prove a snare or that the means 
of bringing about concentration would usurp the righful place of the end 
to be achieved. The newly discovered power proved intoxicating at the 
end and the various processes of posture {dsana), gesture (mudrd and nydsa), 
and breathing (prdndydma) were practised for the sake of acquiring powers 
over the body and also with a view to controlling the forces of Nature Or 
transgressing her laws. In Buddhistic literature the exercise of such powers 
was prohibited but even there miracles abound and moving through 
space is not infrequent.^®® The many stories about the performance of 
miracles even by petty saints, to be found in sectarian religious literature 
all over the world, confirms the suspicion that spiritual power is seldom 
understood in terms of illumination and ethicality alone. While the 

phala, and Arhattva — they are all perturbed states of mind. Sometimes I speak of the Triple 
Vehicle, sometimes of the One Vehicle, and sometimes of No Vehicle; all these distinctions are 
meant for the ignorant, for men of inferior wisdom, or even for the noble-minded. As to the 
entering into the ultimate truth (paramartha), it goes beyond dualism. Wlien one is abiding 
where there are no images (nirabhasa), how could the Triple Vehicle be established? All kinds 
of Dhyana, Apramana, Arupya, Saraadhi, and the Extinction of Though ts—they do not exist 
where there is Mind itself (cittamatra).’ 

Dasgupta, Yoga as Ph. ^ ReL, pp. 148-9, 152, 155, 163. 

155 pqj; the ten iddhis in Buddhism, see Aung and Rhys Davids, Comp, of Ph., p. 61; 
also Warren, op. cit., 303 f. See also Samahha-phala Sutta, Kevaddha Sutta and many other 
places in the Nikdyas. The performance of magical feats was prohibited in Buddhism and 
Buddha refused to perform magical feats to win disciples .—See Pdtika Suttanta (Sacred Books 
of the Buddhists, IV. p. 8); also Brahmajdla Sutta. 

^®'^ The miracle at sravasti and the ascent to Tusita Heaven are the most notable super- 
human feats; but there are many other magical wonders performed by Buddha and his dis- 
ciples. See, for instance,, Pdtika Suttanta. ^ 
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rogfl-Suira thought that powers were incidentally acquired by a yogin, the 
popular mind demanded that they should be deliberately gained. It is 
time to remember once more that the object of Yoga psychology was to 
teach the way to self-knowledge and that to this everything else — including 
devotion to God — was subsidiary. For the same reason devotion to the 
teacher did not develop into the guru-cult of later esoteric religions and 
yogic practices. 

The Yoga system of achieving salvation is a bold man's creed ; and 
although there is theistic reference in this system, the ultimate effect of 
all process of thinking does not differ very much from that in Buddhism 
and Jainism where the theistic implication is absent. The gods figure 
as colourless in this system as in the heterodox schools and they are shown 
as inferior to the sage in all these schools of thought. The Yoga system, 
like Buddhism, insists on certain fundamental traits for achieving success 
in spiritual culture. These are kaddha, faith in the efficacy of concentra- 
tion, virya, increased effort or energy ariTing out of that belief, smrti, 
mindfulness or capacity to call up the desired object before the mind 
repeatedly by that energy, samddhi, concentration of the mind on a single 
object with a view to stopping all dispersiveness, and, lastly, prajnd, insight 
into the nature of things by concentration.’^'® This list, with various addi- 
tions, is to be found in Buddhistic enumeration also and apparently com- 
prised those factors which were regarded aS indispensable for narrowing 
down thought to a single object.’"’ They are not processes but faculties 
which the individual must possess in order to obtain discriminative 
knowledge. 

Here our imperfect study of a great subject ends. It is our considered 
opinion that the Yoga psychology cannot he properly understood without 
constant reference to the much fuller analysis of Buddhism on which very 
probably the Yoga system largely drew. Within the Samkhya framework 
the Yoga introduced the theism of orthodoxy on the one hand, and the 
psychological analysis of the heterodox systems, especially Buddhism, on 
the other. It is not unlikely, however, that Yoga, Jainism, and Buddhism, 
which move in an identical atmosphere of intense moral discipline and 
individualistic spiritual progress, had before them an earlier handy manual 

See the writer’s article on ‘The Polite Atheism of Indian Philosophy’ in The Dacca 

University Studies, I. 11. pp. 206-8. 

A distinction is drawn between Isvara (Supreme Godhead) and devdh (male deities). The 
yogin takes the former as an optional object of meditation, but not the latter whom, in fact, 
he wants to excel in spirituality. 

Y, S., I. 20. Dasgupta includes these, as also ahhydsa and vairdgya, within yoganms 
{Yoga as Ph. & ReL, p. 135). . 

See Warren, op. cit., p. 335; Sacred Books of the Buddhists, IV. pp. 228, 236; Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, Bud. Psy. Eth., pp. 15-18; Aung and Mrs. Rhys Davids, Comp, of Ph., pp. 176, 180. 
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or prototype upon which they all drew and which they elaborated in 
accordance with their respective philosophical positions and religious 
beliefs. This would partially explain the large fund of common ideas 
and even identical expressions that is to be found in these systems of 
thought. 


NYaYA-VAISESIKA 


INTRODUCTORY 

A lthough in the earliest stages of their inception the schools of Nyaya 
and Vaisesika held independent positions both in epistemology and 
metaphysics, it was recognized from the very beginning that the two schools 
had very much in common and their differences were of minor importance. 
The later fusion of the Vaisesika metaphysics with the Nyaya epistemology 
was not an arbitrary or unnatural attempt at z- rapprochement, hui was 
dictated by an inner logical necessity of giving a complete philosophy of 
realism, with the deficiencies of each being made good in a well-rounded 
synthesis. It should be clearly recognized that Gautama’s iVjiaya-Sutra/ 
even with the Bhasya of Vatsyayana and the Vdrttika of Uddyotakara and the 
Tdtparyatihd of Vacaspati Misra, does not give as full and free a con- 
sideration of the metaphysical issues as is found in the Vaisesika system. 
Though the professed objective of both the systems is to provide a clear-cut 
formula for the achievement of salvation 'or freedom from the limitations 
of personalized existence, and the entire philosophical enquiry is dominated 
by this ultimate motive, the detached study of philosophical problems on 
their own merits does not suffer from a lack of speculative interest; and 
particularly in the course of its development the purely philosophical 
interest 'comes to occupy more and more an importance of overmastering 
magnitude, and we feel tempted to believe that the ultimate problem of 
salvation is forgotten or pushed into the background, at any rate for the 
time being, in the zeal of philosophical speculations. Of course, the question 
of salvation is a problem of paramount importance and constitutes the 
justification and ultimate raison d’etre of philosophical enquiry. Philosophy 
in India has never been a mere speculative interest irrespective of its 
bearing on life. Perfection in knowledge was believed to culminate in 
perfection in life, although the conception of perfect life was not uniform or 
identical. It will not be a fair attitude to condemn the philosophical 
enquiries of India as unspeculative or unfree because the goal was of a 
practical nature. Philosophic conviction was the necessary correlate of 
practical perfection in the life of the soul, and knowledge of truth necessarily 
resulted in the true freedom of the aspiring soul. The goal loomed large on 
the philosophical horizon, but it was recognized that there was no short cut 
or easy walk-over to it. The full price had to be paid in the shape of 
unfaltering philosophic realization of the ultimate mysteries of existence 
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achieved through a rigorous moral discipline ; and mere academic and 
intellectual satisfaction aca'uing from philosophical studies was considered 
to be of value only in so far as it was calculated to bring about the happy 
consummation. 

In his very first aphorism Aksapada (Gautama) states that salvation is 
the summum bonum and the ultimate objective of a spiritual aspirant, and 
the achievement of this highest perfection and complete freedom is possible 
through a proper understanding of the real nature of sixteen topics, viz. 
(1) proofs or sources of authentic knowledge, (2) the objects of authentic 
knowledge, (3) doubt, (4) the end or objective, (5) example, (6) approved 
conclusions, (7) members of a syllogism, (8) corroborative reasoning, 
(9) determinative conviction, (10) discussion with a view to discovery of 
truth, (11) sophistical argument, (12) wrangling or purely destructive 
argumentation, (13) fallacies, (14) quibbles, (15) false analogical arguments, 
and (16) clinchers or points of defeat. It is not possible here to discuss 
the exact value of every one of these topics, which are discussed in all 
their bearings in the original work and further and further developed in 
the later exegetical literature which has centred round it. But it will be 
apparent from a bare specification of the names that, barring the first and 
second topics which cover the epistemological and metaphysical positions 
of the system, the remaining topics are possessed of a subsidiary value 
and by themselves have very little philosophical importance. The first 
topic refers to the approved sources or instruments of valid knowledge, 
which are subsequently specified to be of four distinct types, viz. percep- 
tion, inference, comparison, and verbal testimony. The question of 
cognitive instruments and valid cognition has from the very beginning 
received an elaborate treatment, and the Tattva-cintdmani of Gahgesa, 
which forms the main foundation of Navya-Nyaya, is almost exclusively 
devoted to a consideration of this topic alone. The latter-day develop- 
ments in Navya-Nyaya in Navadvipa are accordingly of the nature of 
epistemological enquiries, and the interest in metaphysics, is purely of 
a subsidiary character. T ^ 

In fact, the metaphysicah interests of Nyaya philosophy even in the 
Sutra and Bhdsya periods occupy' only a subordinate place, and the main 
energies are directed to questions of practical importance, such as the 
proper guidance of philosophical debates. The problems of psychology, 
ethics, metaphysics, and’ epistemology are all discussed incidentally, and 
the purely logical and philosophical aspects are not sharply distinguished. 
Theoretical logic is jpronouncedly under the domination of practical logic, 
and this gives us an idea of the development of pure philosophy from an 
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inchoate beginning to the clear-cut ' logical divisions which took place 
much later, it is only in the T attva-cintamani, the magnum opus o£ 
Gahgesa, that we find that Nyaya philosophy has shaken off the incubus 
of extra-logical influence. But here the metaphysical problems are given 
scanty treatment, and the interests are mainly confined to pure logic and 
epistemology. In the lucubrations of the Navadvipa school this tendency is 
further accentuated, and, practically speaking, the divorce of epistemology 
from metaphysics is found to be complete. Of course, in the later 
manuals of a syncretic character atteinpts have been made to effect a 
synthesis of metaphysics and epistemology, and the rapprochement of Nyaya 
and Vaisesika is almost complete. From the very beginning it is pro- 
nouncedly felt that Vaisesika categories are presupposed throughout by 
Aksapada, and the doctrine of the atomic structure of the material world 
is B-dmitted totidem verbis. 

Vatsyayana speaks of the Vaiksika categories in terms of approval 
and justifies the Nyaya enumeration of the objects of cognition (1.1.9) on 
the ground of their special relevancy to the achievement of salvation. 
The enumeration is said to be not an exhaustive statement of all the 
categories of being or thought, but only to relate to those objects the 
knowledge of which is essential to the achievement of absolute freedom 
and the ignorance of which perpetuates bondage. , This very vindication 
shows the spirit and the attitude to purely philosophical problems, viz. 
that the interest is more practical than theoretical. The Vaiksika phi- 
losophy on the other hand stands in a better position, being directed to a 
critical evaluation of the world of reality, both subjective and objective, 
though it is not less emphatic than the Nyaya in its professions to show the 
unerring way to salvation. It is therefore not at all a matter of regret 
that in the course of their development the Nyaya and Vaiksika schools 
were welded into one system, and this only shows the growing clarity of 
logical vision and the courage of conviction of later philosophers, which 
enabled them to rise superior to false considerations of prestige and 
allegiance and to produce a well-rounded, compact, and consistent phi- 
losophy. The prestige and honour which Nyaya philosophy enjoys at the 
present day are entirely due to this happy synthesis of Vaisesika meta- 
physics and Nya-jB epistemology, which made this branch of philosophy 
fuller, richer, and more consistent. The Vaiksika philosophy is poorer in its 
epistemological interest and is pre-eminently metaphpicah and, contrari- 
wise Nyaya is pronouncedly lacking in its metaphysical interests and its 
strength lies in its logical and epistemological contributions. A com- 
bination of the two was a logical necessity. 
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A SURVEY OF ITS EPISTEMOLOGY 

We now propose to give a running survey of the development of the 
epistemology of the Nyaya-Vaisesika school- It cannot be expected that 
any justice can be done to the subject, dealt with here as a side issue, 
when volumes can be written on it. But a student of general philosophy 
rvill have some idea of the development of thought that took place in this 
school. It is unthinkable how from the inconspicuous scrappy beginnings 
adumbrated in the Sutra of Gautama, Nyaya logic and epistemology have 
come to occupy the position of universal recognition and undisputed 
authority. The latest contributions of the Neo-logical schools of Mithila 
and Navadvipa present a formidable array of facts and arguments, which 
scare away even a bold student. Nyaya philosophy grew in its strength 
and volume in consequence of its fight with rival schools, pre-eminently 
Buddhistic schools. Gautama’s epistemology and logic as developed by 
Vatsyayana in his Bhasya were mercilessly attacked by Dihnaga, and their 
prestige suffered a rude shock. This gave the occasion to Uddyotakara to 
write his Nydyavdrttika. Uddyotakara in the course of his comments criti- 
cized Vasubandhu and Dinnaga and defended the Nyaya position. 
Dharmakirti, Dharmottara, and others took up the challenge and show'ed 
the weakness and inadequacy of Uddyotakara’s defence. Next came 
Vacaspati Misra who again gave replies to the animadversions of the 
Buddhist philosophers, and the defence of the Nyaya school of thought 
was carried forward by Jayantabhatta, ^ridhara, and Udayana. After 
Udayana we do not hear of any rival Buddhist philosopher who caused 
trouble to orthodox systems. Even a casual survey of the w'orks of these 
writers will convince the reader how keen and acute was the fight that was 
carried on betw'een the two rival schools of thought. 

The result was precision of definitions in which every word, nay, 
every particle, was duly measured and had to be defended. Nyaya in 
one sense came to be regarded as the science of definitions, the importance 
and necessity of which are now coming to be recognized in modern 
. European philosophy on account of the attacks of the neo-realists of Europe 
and America. Every concept has been accurately defined, and there is 
no room for doubt or speculation as to the meaning and purpose of the 
philosophical arguments. Clarity of thought and accuracy of expression 
have become the characteristic features of works on Nyaya philosophy, and 
of other schools as well owing to the preponderating influence of Nyaya 
speculations on the course of philosophical thought of India. The 
uninitiated complain of the undue waste of skill and ingenuity on the 
elaboration of definitions, and of the attention devoted to the consideration 
of linguistic problems- Although the interests of verbal accuracy may have 
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been pushed too far in some cases, the results on the whole have been 
salutary. The room for misunderstanding due to careless expression has 
been narrowed down to the minimum, and a course of discipline in Nyaya 
is a sure propaedeutic for philosophical accuracy. It is not a matter of 
surprise therefore that the scholarship of a student of Indian philosophy, of 
whatever school it may be, is looked upon with scepticism unless he can 
produce a proof of his acquaintance with the Navya-Nyaya speculations. 

Udayana is the greatest exponent of Nyaya philosophy in modern 
times. In fact, he can be looked upon as the pioneer of the new school. 
Gangesa in his Tattva-cintamani, the magnum opus oi the new school, 
has adopted the main substance of his work from the writings of Udayana. 
But the greatest achievement of Gangesa consists in the marshalling of 
the arguments of all previous writers in his work with an accuracy and 
ingenuity which evoke spontaneous admiration. In a short compass he 
gives us the best and ripest fruits of the labours of the past masters, and 
focusses the attention of the student on the most fundamental and 
characteristic contributions of the school. Naturally, this work alone has 
come to monopolize the attention of later students and commentators. 
Gahgesa’s main purpose is to treat of the four pramanas—pratyaksa 
(perception), anumana (inference), (comparison), and mb da 

(verbal testimony). In the first part dealing with pratyaksa, he has 
discussed all the relevant problems associated with the epistemology o 
perception— its source, conditions, and results. The division of perceptu^ 
knowledge into indeterminate and determinate has received a thorough 
treatment, and the rival schools of thought, pre-eminently that of Prabha- 
kara, have been relentlessly criticized. The disappearance of the schools 
of Buddhist logicians had rendered the refutation of the Buddhist 
positions a matter of abstract academic interest only, and energy and 
attention were mainly directed against the school of Prabhakara, who had 
close affinities with the Buddhist philosophers in regard to certain 
fundamentals. The most outstanding contribution of Gangesa in his 
Pratyaksakhanda is, however, found in his dissertation on the 'problem of 
truth and validity of knowledge (Pramanyavada). In this chapter the 
positions of Kumarila, Prabhakara, and Murari Mika, who were advocates 
of the theory of self-validity of knowledge (Svatahpramanyavada), have 
been thoroughly discussed and criticized, and the Nyaya position of 
Paratahpmmanyavada, which believes in the correspondence theory of 
truth and ascertainment of truth by verification, has been established^ 
Much ingenuity has been spent in the formulation of a definition of truth 
consonant with the positions of the three philosophers who had sharp 
differences on the nature of knowledge. Then again, the pioblem is 
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bifurcated into a twofold issue, viz. (1) the origin and source of validity 
(utpatti) and (2) the ascertainment of the same {jnapti). The Mimamsist 
maintains that knowledge and validity are two necessary correlates and 
have their origin in self-identical conditions ; and as regards the discovery 
of truth, it is effected by the self-same instrument of the discovery of 
knowledge. Knowledge is self-revealing according to Prabhakara, and so 
truth too will be self-certified. Kumarila thinks that knowledge is im- 
perceptible and its ascertainment and discovery are made by the help of 
inference. The validity of knowledge too will be discovered by the self- 
same instrument, viz. inference. Murari Misra holds knowledge to be 
revealed by introspection and so likewise its truth. Gahgesa criticizes these 
three positions as absolutely untenable on the ground of contradiction of 
experience. If all knowledge was self-validated, there would be no occasion 
for doubt or misgiving, and this doubt is dispelled only by means of 
verification by another piece of knowledge. Of course, there is scarcely 
to be found a single novel argument, and Udayana has given all these in 
his works. But new issues have been raised, and the whole problem has 
been studied afresh. 



INFERENCE 

It is in the chapter on inference (anumuna) that Gahgesa and the later 
writers have shown their best ingenuity. The conditions of inference have 
been thoroughly analysed and explained. Inference is defined to be the 
judgement produced by the knowledge of the minor premise qualified by 
the knowledge of the universal proposition, the major premise, which states 
the connection between two terms in their universal reference. This 
universal connection is termed vyapti, and a long discussion of the concept 
of t;ya;^^rand its diverse definitions is undertaken. The possibility of the 
knowledge of the universal proposition, in one word, induction, receives 
a thorough treatment, and the position of the sceptics is shown to 
lead to self-contradiction and impossibility of practical life. A thorough 
exposition of each of these problems will require a separate article, and 
so we content ourselves with only ’ indicating the lines of enquiry that 
have been pursued by later logicians. It should be observed in this con- 
nection that the later developments of logical speculations were necessitated 
hostile criticism of Nyaya concepts and definitions by Sriharsa, 
and other Vedantists, who revelled in demonstrating the 
of the realists’ attempts to explain the actual world in terms of 
came after Sriharsa and took upon himself the task of 
the orthodox Naiyayika standpoint. Whether and how far 
dn his selbchosen undertaking it is very difficult to say 



THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CONDITION OP INFERENCE— PAKSATA 

Before we proceed to the next topic, viz. verbal judgement as a 
cognitive proof, it is desirable that we speak of some of the speculations 
on the conditions of inference and fallacies, which will be regarded us 
original contributions in the sphere of logic. We have observed hha 
inference is produced by the combined knowledge or the ™ivcrsd 
proposition (vyapti) and of the minor premise 

minor premise states that the probans (middle term), which is ^stated to 
be essentially related to the probandum (major term) i^ Ae major 
premise, exists in the subject of inference (the minor term) But the 

£ a preliminary condition which must be fulfilled in order that inference 
as a psychical process may follow as a natural consequence from 
premises mentioned above. This condition is called paksata— the essenti 
character of the subject ; and it is defined to be the absence of a previous 
conviction that the subject is possessed of the probanduin as an accom 
nlished fact. This, however, requires some elucidation. Now, inference 
as a vehicle of knowledge aims at proving the existence of the probandum 
(smya) in the subject on the strength of the ^^.^stence of P™ ^ 
Ltu), and this knowledge is the objective and raison the 

as a means of proof. If, however, there is a previous knowledge of the 
conclusion, inference will be entirely superfluous uncaUed ^ as h 
will have no scope for its own. So the preliminary condition of inference 
is that the subject (paksa) must not have been known to be possessed of 
the probandum before it is inferred. But the previous ® ^ 

conclusion is not found to operate as a bar to inference, provided there 
is a positive desire to prove it by inference. A man may actually peiceive 
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with any amount of certitude. The quarrel between the Naiyayika realist 
and the Vedantist dialectician has not come to an end and will perhaps 
never come to an end, because they represent two diametrically opposite 
standpoints and attitudes of thought. The value of the contributions of the 
Naiyayikas should not be judged by the numerical strength of their 
adherents and followers, but by other standards. There is scarcely a 
characteristic Nyaya doctrine which has not been challenged by other 
philosophers. But this does not detract from the merits of Nyaya 
speculations. The chief value of Nyaya philosophy consists in its con- 
tributions to method and terminology, which have been invariably adopted 
by all other schools of thought. The consequence has been that whatever 
school of thought one may follow and whatever may be one’s philosophical 
predilections and convictions, one must speak in the language o tre 
Naiyayikas. 
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fire and smoke in a place ; still he is at liberty to prove the existence of 
fire on the basis of the existence of smoke, provided he feels the urge of a 
desire to prove by inference what he knows by perception. Previous 
knowledge of the conclusion is a bar only when it is not accompanied by 
a desire for inference. Desire for inference alone is not the universal 
condition of inference, since there are cases of spontaneous and unpre- 
meditated inference, as for instance, when we infer the rise of a cloud 
from hearing a roar of the cloud or the clap of thunder. Nor, again, can 
doubt of the issue, i.e. the existence of the inferable predicate in the 
subject, be regarded as the condition, as it is not infrequently observed 
that inference takes place without a previous doubt of the issue. The 
full definition of the character of the subject (pafoata) as the universal 
condition of inference can thus be propounded to be the absence of 
previous conviction of the existence of the inferable predicate in the 
subject, provided there is not a desire to prove it by inference. The legiti- 
mate subject of inference (paksa) is accordingly one which is not judged 
to be possessed of the inferable predicate (probandum) antecedently to the 
inference. The occurrence of the predicate is to be proved by inference, 
and that is the conclusion aimed at. But if the conclusion were fore- 
stalled, there would be no scope for inference. The consequences of this 
complex condition are observed in the following cases: (1) Inference is 
permissible where there is no previous conviction of the predicate in the 
subject irrespective of the presence or absence of a desire for inference ; 

(2) inference is permissible where there is a desire for inference irrespective 
of the presence or absence of the previous conviction of the conclusion ; 

(3) inference is not permissible where there is previous conviction together 
with the absence of a desire for inference. 

PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF THE CONCLUSION 
DEBARS INFERENCE— WHY ? 

Now a question arises. Why should previous knowledge of the con- 
clusion operate as a bar to the realization of inference? Knowledge of 
the predicate per se cannot be believed to preclude a second knowledge 
of the same, since there is such a thing as continuous repetition of 
knowledge of the self-same object. Nor can it be believed to preclude 
inferential knowledge, since an object, though perceived, can be known 
again by inference. The answer is that previous knowledge acts as a 
bar to subsequent knowledge having reference to the self-same object only 
if it prevents the emergence of a desire for that kind of knowledge. Now, 
knowledge may be of a general or specific character, and desire for a general 
sort of knowledge is satisfied by any kind of knowledge, perceptual, 
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inferential or the like. It is not possible to maintain that a desire for 
knowledge as such can be satisfied only by the possession of all possible 
kinds of knowledge, simply because this contingency even with regard 
to a single object is not possible of attainment, and if this impossible 
condition is insisted upon, the result will be an impossibility of the 
satisfaction of any desire for knowledge. It must therefore be admitted 
that desire for knowledge as such is satisfied by any kind of knowledge. 
In the case of desire for a specific kind of knowledge, it can be 
satisfied by the possession of that kind of knowledge alone. A man 
may feel called upon to prove a thing by inference for his own or 
other people’s satisfaction, though there may be a perceptual knotvledge 
of the same, if there is a demand for inferential proof either felt by himself 
or urged by another person. So previous conviction of the conclusion 
debars an inference when there is no subjective or objective demand for 
specific inferential knowdedge, but only a knowledge of the predicate in 
general is aimed at. Desire is satisfied by the attainment of the object 
aimed at. Now, a man may desire to have a pen, and any pen may satisfy 
him. But if the desire is for a specific kind of pen of a specific make 
and quality, the desire will not be set at rest if he is provided with a pen 
other than the one that he desires. Thus, previous knowledge of the 
conclusion cuts at the very root of inferential knowledge if the knowledge 
desired is of a general, unspecified kind. But it will prove no obstacle to 
inference if the previous knowledge is other than inferential and if 
inferential knowledge alone be the objective. 

Now, it easily follows as a corollary from the foregoing observations 
that previous knowledge acts as a bar only by removing the psychological 
condition of knowledge, viz. desire for the same; and in so far as it 
exercises a hostile influence on this psychological condition, it comes 
to be regarded as an obstacle to inferential knowledge. This law, how- 
ever, holds good only in the case of inference and not in the case of percep- 
tual or verbal knowledge. The reason is that perceptual knowledge is 
not conditioned by desire, but by the compresence of the conditions of 
perceptual knowledge, e.g. the presence of the object, the fitness of the 
sense-organ, the alertness of the percipient, and so on. In verbal knowl- 
edge also desire has no function, and it never fails to materialize if there 
is a knowledge of the sentence. In inference too the law of obstruction 
holds good only if the previous knowledge is on all fours with the 
inferential knowledge aimed at ; but if there is an additional element in 
the subsequent knowledge, the former will not operate as a bar. In other 
words, the two pieces of knowledge must be in no wise different in 
content or, to be precise, the previous knowledge must not be deficient 
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in content in reference to the subsequent one. Accordingly, if there is 
previous knowledge of the predicate in a particular individual, it will 
not bar out the inference of the same in all individuals of the same class. 
To take a concrete example, our knowledge that Tom, Dick, Harry, and 
many other men are mortal will be no obstruction to our inference of 
mortality with reference to the whole class of men, because the subsequent 
knowledge is wider in its content and reference than the previous one. 
But if there be a previous knowledge in a universal reference, the inference 
of the predicate either in a particular individual or in the class as a whole 
will be ruled out. 

THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF INFERENCE 

An interesting problem may be raised in this connection. What 
is the subject-matter of inference, what is the nature of the con- 
clusion? Is the predicate only the object of inference, or the predicate 
as related to the subject, or the relation of the two in abstracto} 
Now, the predicate alone cannot be the objective of inference, as the 
predicate in and by itself is known in our knowledge of the universal 
proposition. The subject too is known by other means of proof, percep- 
tion and the like. The relation fn abstracto is unmeaning nonsense, and 
even the relation between the subject and the predicate in the concrete 
cannot be supposed to be the objective. If it were so, the conclusion 
would be expressed as ‘there is a relation between the subject, say man, 
and the predicate, say mortality’. It must be admitted therefore that 
the objective of inference is the entire judgement in which the subject 
and the predicate are held together by a relation. The subject and the 
predicate along with the relation binding them together are equally objects 
of inference — to be precise, the conclusion is a unitary judgement in which 
the subject and the predicate merge their individuality and become 
integral parts of an organic whole. Thus, when a person infers fire in 
a hill on the evidence of the smoke, the subject-matter of inference is 
neither fire nor the hill in isolation, but the judgement ‘the hill is possessed 
of fire’. The hill is actually perceived, though fire is not ; still the 
whole situation, the hill and fire together, is the object of inference, and 
it would be an error of judgement to suppose that the hill is known by 
perception and fire alone by inference. 

PERCEPTION AND INFERENCE * 

We discover in this situation an interesting psychological law, which 
can be formulated in the following terms: ‘In a situation where the 
conditions of perception and inference are present alike, inference will 
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prevail over perception if the object to be cognized is different in ea<;h 
case.’ In the present case, the object of perception is the hill and the 
object of inference, admitted on all hands, is fire. Here the conditions 
of inference overrule and prevail over those of perception, and the resultant 
knowledge (the hill is possessed of fire) is to be accepted as inferential 
in character. If this law be not admitted, no case of inference will be 
possible where the subject is an object of perception. In other words, our 
knowledge would be cognizant of the hill alone and fire would never be 
inferred, the conditions of perception being stronger than those of 
inference. So the above law must be accepted under pain of absurdity. 
Moreover, no inference whatever will be possible if the law formulated 
is not accepted. Now, inference is caused by the combined knowledge 
of the universal proposition and the minor premise, which can be expressed 
as the knowledge of the subject possessed of the probans in its necessary 
universal relation to the probandum (the predicate). This synthetic judge- 
ment (pardmarsa), if we may be permitted to coin a new expression, is 
the immediate cause of inference— that is to say, of the knowledge of the 
conclusion. Now, when this synthetic judgement arises in the mind, there 
is an equal possibility of this knowledge leading either to inference or 
to introspective knowledge of itself. According to the Naiyayika the 
existence of a thing, be it a brute physical fact or a psychical phenomenon, 
can be attested by knowledge of the same, and the knowledge of a psychical 
fact, be it a cognition or a feeling or conation, is styled mental perception 
or introspection (anuvyavasdya). The condition of introspection is the 
presence of a psychical phenomenon in the soul and the association of 
the mind with the latter. Now, inference is effected immediately by the 
synthetic judgement. Thus, when the synthetic judgement emerges into 
being under the stress of the knowledge of the premises, the conditions of 
inference and of introspection (which is a species of perception) are 
invariably found to be present. It is to be decided which of the two 
kinds of knowledge, inference and perception, will have the chance to 
come into being. If the conditions of perception are thought to be of 
superior strength, the introspection of the synthetic judgement as the 
object will invariably be the resultant knowledge, and inference as a 
psychical fact will be reduced to an impossible fiction. But this is opposed 
to the deliverance of psychology. The law formulated above saves the 
situation. 

Again, ‘in a situation where the conditions of inference and percep- 
tion are alike present and the object to be cognized is self-identical, the 
conditions of perception will prevail over those of inference and the 
resultant knowledge will be perception.’ • The impugnment of this law will 
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lead to absurdities. To take a concrete example: a person finds himself 
in a puzzle when he cannot make out in a dimly lighted place whether 
the object standing ahead is a human being or an inanimate post. On 
closer and minuter observation he discovers that the object is possessed 
of hands and feet, and he at once decides that it is a human being, as 
hands and feet are characteristic of a human being alone and absolutely 
incompatible with an inanimate post. In this circumstance the condi- 
tion of perception, viz. the contact of the visual organ with the human 
being, and that of inference, the synthetic judgement comprehending the 
existence of the probans — the possession of hands and feet as the invariable 
concomitant of humanity in the object standing in front— are present alike 
and the resultant knowledge may be perception or inference, but not both, 
being mutually contradictory. The object to be cognized is, however, 
the same, viz. a human being. If we are to declare that the knowledge 
at issue is inference, we shall have to accept the conclusion that perceptual 
knowledge after a doubt is impossible. But if we consult the deliverance 
of our experience, we must adjudge it to be perceptual. So also with 
regard to the corrective knowledge which arises after an illusion. The 
law formulated at the beginning of the paragraph states this fact and helps 
us to emerge from a quandary. But one important fact has not yet been 
stated. Both the laws are subject to a proviso in their operation. The 
first law rules supreme if there is not a positive desire for perceptual 
knowledge at work. If the latter is found to operate, it will swing back 
the pendulum and the result will be peixeption and not inference. In 
the second law also the presence of a desire for inference will operate 
as a counteracting condition, and the condition of inference thus reinforced 
will push the condition of perception to the wall and wiU eventuate in an 
inference. So both the laws are to be qualified by a rider to the effect 
that they hold true, provided there is not a desire for the opposite kind 
of knowledge. 

FALLACIES 

We have dealt with the problem of paksata and we now propose to 
deal with fallacies (hetvabhasas), on which the Indian logician has 
furnished the evidence of his penetrating insight and critical observation. 
The study of fallacies in standard works on logic has been a favourite 
and useful pursuit from very old times both in Europe and India. Perhaps 
the necessity of exposing fallacies in the arguments of the opponent 
preceded the systematic and scientific study of logic as a separate science 
and discipline. In India we find that the distinction of fallacies of reason, 
which are strictly of a logical character and value, from the aberrations 
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which resulted from inadvertence and sophistical motives, was clearly 
recognized even in the Sutra period. Many of the fallacies treated of in 
standard works on European logic are not fallacies of inference, and they 
have been set apart in a different category by Indian logicians. The 
nigrahasthanas {^QXxndiS of defeat) are rightly believed to form a wider 
class, which comprehends logical fallacies (hetvabhasas) in their scope as 
a particular variety, and were never confounded with purely logical 
aberrations. The fallacies, which have been called fallacies in dictione 
by. Aristotle and which have their origin in ambiguity of language, are 
not regarded as fallacies proper by Indian logicians, and they have been 
judiciously placed under the head of chalas (quibbles). Many of the 
fallacies of the extra dictionem variety also are not regarded as fallacies 
of reason, and they may be placed either under the head of quibbles or 
that oi nigrahasthdnas, which are symptomatic of other than logical 
delinquency. The fallacy of ignoratio elenchi, which consists in proving 
a conclusion other than what is intended, will be subsumed under the 
head of arthdntara^ a variety of nigrahasthdnas, which seiv^es to show that 
the arguer has no clear grasp of the issue. Hetvabhasas or false reasons 
are precisely those fallacies in middle terms which when discovered are 
found to have no bearing on the conclusion sought to be drawn. A study 
of fallacies in a work on logic is justified on the ground that it contributes 
to the discovery of truth or defeat of the opponent by creating a habit of 
mind to avoid or to discover the flaws in our reasoning. 

A hetvdbhdsa is defined to be a false probans, the discovery of which 
works as a deterrent towards inference ; in other words, it is what makes 
inference impossible and illegitimate. A hetvdbhdsa may be regarded 
either as a false reason (hetu) or as a defect vitiating the reason. 
Whichever view may be taken of the nature of a hetvdbhdsa, the 
undeniable fact remains that the concept oi hetvdbhdsa (which will hence- 
forward be rendered by us as fallacy) does not extend to any defect or 
shortcoming of a personal nature and stands strictly for those objective 
defects alone which obstruct the process of inference. We have seen that 
previous conviction of the conclusion is an obstacle to inference, and, 
according to the definition, it should be regarded as a case of fallacy. 
An argument, in which the probandum is admitted to be true by the 
opponent, is dismissed by the remark that it is wasted labour to prove 
what is not disputed or what is obvious. It is a case of siddhasddhana, 
i.e. of a reason proving what needs no proof, being too well-known. 
Though it may look like a fallacy, it is not so in reality. It is a defect, 
because it is concomitant with the third fallacy. The third fallacy, as 
we shall see, frustrates inference by making the synthetic judgement, 
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which is the invariable antecedent condition of inference, impossible of 
realization. Siddhasddhana indicates that the requisite character of a 
logical subject is wanting, because it is already known to be possessed 
of the probandum. Inference is possible only in respect of a logical 
subject; and if it be absent there can be no legitimate minor premise, 
and hence no synthetic judgement will be available. Thus, previous 
knowledge of the conclusion becomes a bar to inference, not in its own 
independent capacity, but because it involves the fallacy of the unproven 
probans. What is true of siddhasddhana is also true of a conditional 
probans (sopddhikahetu). It is not an independent fallacy, but a con- 
comitant of the first fallacy. The definition, however, covers the accredited 
cases of recognized fallacies, which, according to the Naiyayika, are of 
five different types, viz. (1) anaikdntika (the inconclusive probans lacking 
invariable concomitance with the probandum), (2) viruddha (the contra- 
dictory probans which is invariably concomitant with the absence of the 
probandum), (S) asiddha (unproven probans), (4) satpratipaksa (the 
counterbalanced probans), and (5) (the contradicted probans). 

We propose to consider how far these varieties of fallacies fulfil the terms 
of the definition. The inconclusive (anaitentite) probans thwarts the 
process of inference by violating the universal concomitance (vyd.pti), 
which is one of the conditions of inference. The frustration of inference 
may be direct or indirect through the violation of the conditions of 
inference. Now, the conditions of inference are (i) the universal con- 
comitance of the probans with the probandum ; (ii) the subsistence of 
such probans in the subject— which is expressed in the minor premise. 
The combined product of these two premises is the synthetic judgement 
(paramaria) which immediately leads to inference of the conclusion. If 
by reason of any defect the synthetic judgement fails to materialize, the 
conclusion will not follow and a deadlock will be the result. 

(1) The first type of fallacy (anaikdntika) zAmits of three subdivisions, 
viz. (i) the common (sddhdTana) ; (ii) the uncommon (asddhdTana) ; and 
lastly, (iii) the inconsequential (anupasamhdri). (i) The common incon- 
clusive probans is one which is found to co-exist with the probandum 
(sadhya) and the absence of the probandum (jad/zya&Mua) alike. It 
violates the condition of necessary universal concomitance, which is ful- 
filled when the probans is found to be invariably concomitant with the 
probandum and to be absent in a locus wherein the probandum is absent. 
In other words, the concomitance must be attested both in agreement and 
difference. The common inconclusive fallacy is illustrated in the follow- 
ing argument: ‘Word is imperishable, because it is a cognizable fact.’ 
The concomitance of cognizability with imperishability is not necessary 
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and does not exclude the opposite possibility. Even perishable things are 
cognizable. So the probans ‘cognizable’ is inconclusive, being common 
to perishable and imperishable things alike. It is fallacious because it 
obstructs inference by violating the condition of necessary concomitance, 
(ii) The fallacy of uncommon inconclusive probans thwarts inference by 
thwarting the ascertainment of the concomitance in agreement, which is 
a necessary condition of inference. ‘Word is imperishable, because it is 
a word.’ ‘The hill is possessed of fire, because it is a hill.’ These argu- 
ments are illustrations of the aforesaid fallacy, because the concomitance 
between the fact of ‘being a word’ and ‘being imperishable’ or ‘being a 
hill’ and ‘being possessed of fire’ is not capable of being ascertained outside 
the subject, and the necessity of the existence of the probandum in the 
subject is debarred by doubt, (iii) The inconsequential inconclusive 
probans arises when the subject is the totality of existent things, and the 
probans and the probandum are absolute universal concepts, as for 
instance in the argument, ‘All things are nameable, because they are cog- 
nizable.’ There is no case left over where the concomitance between the 
probans and probandum can be tested, as all existents have been included 
in the denotation of the subject. This sub-species of fallacy, however, has 
been a subject of heated controversy, and Gahgesa succeeds, in vindicating 
this fallacy on the psychological ground of failure of a knowledge of 
universal concomitance, the failure being due to the absence of an 
accredited example where the concomitance can be ascertained. 

(2) The contradictory probans (viruddha), being invariably concomi- 
tant with the contradictory of the probandum, contradicts the cognition 
of the necessary concomitance of the probans with the probandum and 
thus thwarts inference by removing one of its conditions. 

(3) We now propose to discuss the third class of fallacy called asiddha 
(unproven). It admits of several subdivisions, varying with the terms of 
the syllogism that may be unproven, (i) The subject may be a fiction 
and this would involve the fallacy of the unproven subject (d^raydsiddha). 
The argument, ‘The golden hill is possessed of fire, because it is possessed 
of smoke’, is abortive, inasmuch as no synthetic judgement cognizing the 
presence of smoke-concomitant-with-fire in a fiction is possible, while this 
judgement is invariably the immediate cause of inference, (ii) There may 
be a case of unproven probans (svarupdsiddha) where the probans is known 
to be non-existent in the subject, as in the argument, ‘The lake is on fire, 
because it is possessed of smoke.’ The probans ‘smoke does not exist in 
the subject ‘lake’, and this affords an illustration of the fallacy of unproven 
probans, (iii) There may be a case of unproven probandum (sddhydsiddha), 
as in the argument, ‘The hill is possessed of golden fire, because of smoke.’ 
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The fallacious character of the unproven probans and the unproven pro- 
bandum is evidenced by the failure of the synthetic judgement owing to 
the absence of the probans in the subject in the former and the absence of 
the probandum in the latter. The synthetic judgement has for its constit- 
uent terms the probans, the probandum, the concomitance between them 
and the subject as qualified by such probans ; and the absence of any one 
of these factors will make the judgement, and through it the inference, an 
impossibility. The same consequence arises when the probans is qualified 
by a fictitious or superfluous attribute. Hence ‘golden smoke’ has no 
probative value and even ‘blue smoke’ is no proof of fire, as concomitance 
with fire is understood in ‘smoke’ in its simple character of being smoke 
and not ‘blue-smoke’. The probantia under discussion are regarded as 
fallacious, as they preclude the knowledge of concomitance, and through 
this failure the synthetic judgement and inference 

are rendered impossible. 

(4) The counterbalanced probans (satpratipaksa) is one which is 
vitiated by a counter reason advanced in a separate argument to prove the 
contradictory of the thesis sought to be proved by it. To take a concrete 
instance, the argument, ‘Word is imperishable, because it is amorphous 
like space’, is counterbalanced by theargument, ‘Word is perishable, because 
it is a product like a jar’. The first probans ‘amorphous’ is contradicted 
by the second probans ‘product’. The result is a deadlock, as one probans 
is offset by another and consequently no inference is possible. The difference 
between the contradictory and the counterbalanced probans is this that the 
opposite thesis is proved by a second probans advanced in a supplementary 
argument in the fallacy of the counterbalanced probans, whereas in the 
former fallacy the self-same probans proves the opposite thesis and is further 
instrumental in proving the incompetence of the arguer in employing a 
probans to prove a thesis, which proves the reverse of it. 

(5) We have now to deal with the last-mentioned fallacy called badhita 
(contradicted). This fallacy arises when the absence of the probandum 
in the subject is ascertained by means of other evidence. Thus, for 
example, when a person would like to argue, ‘Fire is not-hot, because it 
is a substance and all substances such as water, earth, and air are known to 
be not-hot’, the probans employed will be a contradicted probans. Fire is 
known to be hot by direct perception, and this directly contradicts the 
inference. The general definition of fallacy applies to this case a fortiori, 
as it thwarts inference directly; In fact, the contradicted probans and the 
counterbalanced probans are cases of direct fallacy, as they thwart inference 
proper ; and the other fallacies are indirect, as they frustrate inference only 
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by thwarting the instrument (vyaptijfiana) or its operation in the shape of 
the synthetic judgement (pardmarsa). 

This fallacy, however, is not admitted by the Buddhist and Jaina 
logicians as a fallacy of probans ; they would rather believe it to be a case 
of false prohundum (paksdbhdsa). Others, again, have contended that this 
is not an independent fallacy and the failure of inference is due to the 
presence of other fallacies. Thus, for instance, if the probans is found to 
be non-existent in the subject, the fallacy would be a case of ‘unproven 
probans’. If it is existent in the subject, it will be a case of inconclusive 
probans, as the concomitance of the probans with the probandum will be 
found to- be absent in the subject itself by means of perception and the like. 
The Naiyayika meets these contentions by appeal to psychology. The 
sense of contradiction is different from that of non-concomitance. Again, 
when a person argues the presence of odour in the earthen jug at the 
very moment of its origination, the fallacy becomes a case of purely ‘contra- 
dicted probans’. A substance remains divested of its attribute at the 
moment of its origin and comes to be vested with it only in the 
second moment. The probandum ‘odour’ is predicated of the earthen jug 
at the moment of its origin, and this is contradicted by the law of causality 
— the jug being the cause of odour cannot synchronize with the effect. 

IMPORT OF WORDS AND PROPOSITIONS 

The Naiyayika, again, has his own contribution to the study of 
linguistic problems. Language has been studied in India both in its 
phonetic and semantic aspects. In the realm of semantics, so far as the 
logical value of import of terms and propositions is concerned, the gram- 
marians, the Mimaihsakas, and the Naiyayikas have each their own views, 
which are in sharp conflict with one another. There is a discussion of the 
expressive powers of words, of the objects denoted, of the meaning of the 
suffixes, the syntactical relations, and the resultant verbal judgement. It 
will be exceedingly cumbrous if we attempt to give an account of these 
speculations in English. But it must be stated, to guard against a possible 
misunderstanding, that these linguistic enquiries have not only achieved 
results which throw light on the structure of the Sanskrit language, but 
have also led to the discovery of universal laws -^yhich will apply to all 
the languages of the world. Though the syntactical structure of languages 
varies, the laws of combination of the meanings will apply mutatis 
mutandis to all languages. To take an example, ‘Here is a blue cup’ (atra 
nilaghato’sti), the syntactical relation of the adjective ‘blue’ to the sub- 
stantive ‘cup’ is designated as tdddtmya (denotational identity with connota- 
tional difference). The ‘blue’ does not denote an object different frotn the 
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‘cup’, SO the relation is one of non-difference of denotation. The indi- 
vidual words have their specific individual meanings, but the relations of 
these meanings, which cement them into one unitary judgement, are not 
expressed by the component words, but by dint of their juxtaposition in a 
sentence in obedience to certain laws. These laws are called akafiksa 
(mutual expectancy), yogyata (relevancy), and sannidhi (proximity both in 
regard to place and time). If only the adjective ‘blue’ were uttered, it 
would not give a complete meaning, and there would be an expectation for 
another term, viz. ‘cup’. This capacity for giving rise to expectation in 
a human mind constitutes one of the cementing bonds of individual terms, 
by reason of which they produce a judgement in a rational mind. The 
second law of relevancy is also a necessary condition. We cannot speak 
of a ‘cold fire’, because the meanings are incongruent and irrelevant. The 
separate articulation of the individual words after long intervals will not 
give rise to the verbal judgement. So these three laws must be satisfied 
before there can be a consistent proposition. The syntactical -relations, 
however, are understood only if the terms in a proposition fulfil the condi- 
tions noted above. So these relations are the import of the whole sentence. 
■The whole, though made, of parts, has a distinct individuality and a func- 
tion distinct from that of the component factors. The meaning of a verbal 
proposition cannot be necessarily known by any other instrument of 
knowledge, say, perception or inference, so far at any rate as the hearer 
may be concerned, and hence the necessity of postulating a separate means 
of cognition, viz. verbal testimony (sabda). This is of course not the 
universally accepted position. The Vaifesikas and the Buddhists do not 
admit the logical necessity of verbal testimony as a separate instrument of 
knowledge, and they would fain include it under the head of inference 
or perception. The result has been an interminable tangle of polemics, 
into which the space at our disposal prevents us from entering. 

COMPARISON 

Comparison (upamdna) is a special kind of pramdna, and there is a 
difference of views between the Naiyayika and the Mimariisaka both in 
regard to its nature and function. The Naiyayika thinks it necessary to 
requisition the aid of this cognitive instrument when a person has to affix 
a verbal label to an unknown entity from analogy. To take an instance, 
a person is told that there is a wild animal called gavaya which closely 
resembles a cow. It so happens that the person so informed goes into a 
forest and actually sees a gavaya, and then recognizing its close resemblance 
to a cow, he recollects the words of his informant and at once concludes 
that the animal is a gavaya. The designation of the animal as gavaya is 
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made possible only by means of upamana, a separate source of knowledge, 
and neither by perception nor by the recollection of the informant’s testi- 
mony. Whatever may be its logical value, which has been challenged by 
rival philosophers, it must be admitted that comparison as a proof has such 
a limited scope and its achievement is so meagre that it can be safely dis- 
pensed with in a scheme of epistemology. The centre of interest is found 
in the other pramanas, of which again anumana and sabda have come 
to monopolize the entire attention of later students. 

THE PLAGE OF GGD IN THE NYAYA-VAISESIKA SOTRAS 

It will not be possible within the limits of this paper to discuss all 
the metaphysical problems that have been broached in the Sutra and , 
elaborately developed in the subsequent exegetical literature. We pro- 
pose to dear with the following fundamental problems: the position and 
nature of God and the relation of God to the individual souls and the 
world. The Nydya-Sutra, like the cognate Vaisesika-Sutra, postulates the 
ultimate reality of atoms as the material cause of the world and God as 
rather the organizer and engineer of the world-order. The world-process 
proceeds in cycles, and so far as its cyclic existence is concerned it is without 
a beginning and is coeval with God. The individual souls are eternal 
entities dating from a beginningless time and so have a parallel existence 
with God and the world. The Nyaya-Vaifcsika school is in this matter of 
beginningless creation fully in agreement with other Indian schools of 
philosophy. In fact, the doctrine of heginningless existence of the individual 
souls together with the cyclic world-process is a fundamental postulate 
of most of the schools of lndian philosophy, and it deserves to be examined 
whether this doctrine is sanctioned by logical necessity or is an unreasoned 
dogma, uncritically accepted without question. A detailed examination 
of this problem will not be relevant to our present enquiry, and we must 
content ourselves only with showing that this conception is neither absurd 
nor unnecessary. Unless we accept the position of unqualified scepticism 
or absolute iilusionism, we have to admit the existence of a timeless entity, 
be it God or time or atoms or the individual souls. It is generally accepted 
in Western philosophy that the soul is immortal ; its immortality is, however, 
not clearly defined as existence through all time, but rather as existence after 
death. If the soul is denied pre-existence and is believed to come into 
being with the birth of the present body, it becomes difficult to believe 
in its endless future existence. It is a truism that things that have a 
definite origin are liable to destruction. And so unless we are prepared to 
accord a timeless existence to the soul, it will not lie in us categorically to 
assert its immortality. Again, God at any rate is believed to be a timeless 
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entity ; and, if God is by nature an active principle. His activity too will be 
coeternal with His being, and it must express itself in the process of 
creation or destruction, and whatever may be found to be reasonable to 
predicate of God in the way of His activity must be supposed to exist 
through all time. Then, again, the individual selves, who are prima jade 
supposed to have a somewhat independent existence apart from God, 
cannot be supposed, without giving rise to absurdities, to have begun their 
career from a definite point of time. If they are supposed to be created 
by God in time and as such to be destitute of a pre-existence, no proof 
can be put forward to establish their immortality, which is the accepted 
position of most of the philosophers of Europe, barring of course the 
materialists and sceptics. It is refreshing to find that Dr. McTaggart is a 
staunch believer in the pre-existence of the self, and he has proved his 
thesis by arguments which are not liable to be easily assailed. But to the 
problem of immortality we shall have to advert in the course of our enquiry, 
and we now propose to deal with the position of God in the Nydya and 
Vaisesika Sutras^ 

NO MENTION OF GOD IN THE SOTRAS 
It is a matter of surprise that in the enumeration of the objects of 
authentic knowledge (1.1.9.) there is no specific mention of God, and in 
the proofs adduced for the existence of a unitary soul-entity as distin- 
guished from the psychological processes, there is not the slightest allusion 
to God either as a supreme soul primus inter pares or as a separate category. 
We also miss any reference to God in a most expected quarter. The 
Nyaya and Vaisesika schools are zealous advocates of the supreme authority 
of the Vedas in the matter of religion, and though they do not believe 
either in the eternity of word-essence or the uncreated character of the 
Vedas as the Mimamsaka does, there is no explicit statement of God as 
the author of Vedic revelation in the Sutra. This seems curious, inas- 
much as the authority of verbal testimony, not excepting the authority 
of the Vedas, is derived from the veracity and infallibility of the speaker 
or writer. In the Bhdsya of Vatsyayana too there is no clear reference to 
the divine authorship of the Vedas, although Vatsyayana is a staunch 
believer in the existence of God. In the Vaisesika-Sutra (II. 1.18) the 
authorship of the Vedas is attributed to persons of superior' wisdom, who 
are said to be possessed of the power of direct intuition of supersensuous 
things spoken of in the scripture. In the aforesaid work (IV. 5. 1-4), again, 

^ For a somewhat elaborate treatment of the problem the reader is referred to my article 
entitled ‘Immortality of the Soul or After-life" published in the Centenary Number of the 
Udbodhana, the Bengali organ of the Ramakrishna Math. 
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the Vedic sentences are said to be the product of intelligent persons who 
had first-hand experience of the facts. Now, there is no decisive evidence, 
so far as the wording of the sutras is concerned, which can enable us to 
conclude that the Vaisesika-Sutra definitely and clearly assigns a place to 
God in its scheme of metaphysics. The evidence of the Nyaya-Sutra too, 
we shall see, is not more definite, and there is room for speculation that 
these systems were, at any rate in their period of inception, without definite 
predilections or commitments in favour of God. The sufros 19-21 of 
chap. IV, sec. 1, in the Nyaya-Sutra are the only textual passages which 
allude to God as the creator of the world. But the first sutra, which speaks 
of the inadequacy of the individual’s karma (moral actions) as the causal 
principle and makes God the creator of the world, is treated of as the 
prima facie view, which is rejected in the next sutra. The third sutra in 
the present context is interpreted by Vatsyayana as establishing the necessity 
of God’s agency. The whole discourse can be summed up in the following 
words: The actions (karmas) of men are not the self-sufficient cause of 
the world, and so for the creation of the world we must postulate the agency 
of God. The answer to this contention is that this position cannot be 
maintained. If the actions of men were immaterial and God alone was the 
sufficient cause of the world-order, there would he no raison d’etre tor 
moral activity. But we cannot conceive that results, can take place without 
previous deeds. The third sutra ‘Tatkdritatvddahetuh’ has been interpreted 
by Vatsyayana in the following way: ‘The actions of men are by them- 
selves incapable of producing their fruits, but these are directly made 
fruitful by the agency of God. So the previous argument is inconse- 
quential.’ The results of this discourse, as interpreted by the scholiast, 
seem to establish the fact that for the creation of the world God’s agency 
is indispensable, as it is God alone who can dispense the rewards and 
punishments proper to men’s actions in previous lives. Men’s, actions 
are not self-sufficient to produce their results, which are realized in the crea- 
tion of the world only because there is an omniscient and omnipotent 
Being behind them as the judge and ordainer of the fruits. So actions 
too are contributory factors to creation, but the direct agency is in the 
hands of God. 

But this is not the only possible interpretation. The vrttikara has 
given an alternative explanation which entirely dispenses with God’s 
agency and seeks to explain the failure of men’s actions as due to the 
absence of previous merit (adrsta). . The divergence of interpretation, 
which is made possible by the cryptic language of the ■ sutras, leaves room 
for honest doubt whether the admission of God into the architectonic 
plan of Nyaya-Vaisesika metaphysics is strictly demanded by a logical 
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necessity. Moreover, the introduction of this question of God’s agency 
into the discussion of the origin of the world is made by way of incidental 
reference in the Nyaya-Sutra and cannot be regarded as clinching the 
entire dispute. The purport of the Sutra seems to be to wage a crusade 
against those theories which denied the efficacy of karma and hence the 
moral foundation of the worldmrder. But in spite of the fact that the 
Sutra literature is obscure and non-committal on this vital issue, the later 
Nyaya-Vai^esika literature, beginning with Vatsyayana and Prasastapada, 
down to the latest developments in the Navadvipa school, is noted for its 
staunch defence of God’s existence against the attacks of atheistic schools, 
and the Nyaya-Vaisesika school has rightly come to be respected as the 
masterful champion of theism. We therefore propose to consider the 
contributions of these writers to the evolution of the theistic doctrine in 
this school. 

RECOGNITION OF GOD IN THE SCHOOL 
Vatsyayana holds that God is a soul primus inter pares, although 
distinguished from ordinary souls by reason of the absence of moral defect, 
error, and inadvertence and the eternal presence of superabundant 
righteousness, pure knowledge, and supernormal powers, by virtue of which 
He is capable of creating the world by a mere fiat of the will. He is the 
shelter of all creatures and protects all beings like an affectionate father. 
He is possessed of eternal knowledge of all things. God is not a simple 
existent without any characteristic, as an uncharacterized entity is only a 
conceptual fiction. Vacaspati Milra gives voice to a possible objection to 
the possession of superabundant mercy by God on the score of the presence 
of undisputed suffering and pain in the created world. The usual explana- 
tion of the inequalities in the world-order by reference to the unequal 
values of the past actions of individual souls is but a poor defence, inasmuch 
as these actions are not self-productive of their results, and if God abstains 
from dealing out the fruits of actions, the world-order would be destitute 
of the imperfections and limitations that are unfortunately ruling rampant. 
Vacaspati answers the objection with his usual boldness. Although God 
is all-powerful and there is no limit to His mercy. He cannot subvert the 
moral laws, which are by their nature immutable. God’s omnipotence is 
subject to the supremacy of the moral law, and the moral law is rather the 
law of His own being and also of the being of individual selves. There can 
be no escape from the consequences of moral actions except by enjoyment 
thereof. Man remains unfree so long as he is not absolved from the bonds 
of actions, good or bad, and the creation of the world is solely motivated 
by the supreme desire of God to create opportunities for the individual 
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selves to work o£E the load o£ their actions. Suffering is not an un- 
mitigated evil. It serves to make men feel disinclined towards the 
things of the world and helps them to realize the vanity of worldly 
pleasures. This detachment and disinclination is the condition precedent 
for all spiritual progression, as it induces man to contemplate the means 
of escape from the worries of transmigration, and he finds the means in 
the philosophic realization of the true nature of the self and the world 
and their mutual relationship. So suffering is a blessing in disguise.^ 
Unalloyed pleasure on the other hand would make a man forget the 
highest interests of life and its true mission, and degrade him to the rank 
of the lowest brute. Suffering is thus a propaedeutic discipline and a 
necessary preparation for the achievement of the highest goal, viz. un- 
fettered freedom, the suOTTOwm of life.® 

MOTIVE OF CREATION 

Another difficulty is raised. Why should there be a will to creation 
at all? All activity is normally motivated by some ulterior purpose of satis- 
fying a need either in the way of acquisition of an advantage or avoidance 
of an evil. In the case of God no such motive can be supposed to set free 
an activity, as He is ex hypothesi free from alb disadvantages and is self- 
sufficient and self-satisfied. A God with an unsatisfied want would be a 
contradiction ' in terms. It has been maintained that God engages in 
creative activity in a sportive mood. Creation is but a game and 
pastime with Hirri, and no question of motive therefore can be urged as 
necessary. But Uddyotakara refuses to be convinced by this argument, as 
even play is not a motiveless activity. It is resorted to only with a view 
to enjoyment of the pleasure which is derived from it, and also because 
abstention from play causes uneasiness to those who are lovers of it. 
But such a contingency cannot be conceived to be possible with reference 
to God, because He is absolutely free from all shades of uneasiness and 
worry. The theory of playful activity therefore cannot be regarded as a 
satisfactory explanation of God’s creative impulse. The second theory 
that God’s creative activity is inspired by a desire for demonstrating His 
infinite powers and glory in and through the inconceivable varieties and 
complexities of the created world does not seem to stand a better chance 
of success. The question arises. Why should He be eager to give a demon- 
stration of His glory? Certainly God does not gain any advantage 'from 

Nyayakandalij p. 53. 

® Cf. But he that creeps from cradle on to grave, 

Unskilled save in the velvet course of fortune, 

Hath miss’d the discipline of noble hearts. 

W. R. Sorley’s Moral Values and the Idea of Cod, p. 346. 
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His adventure, nor do we conceive of any possible loss on His part if He 
ceases from this enterprise. If any advantage or disadvantage could accrue, 
God would be a lesser God— in other words, would cease to be God. What 
then is the explanation? No explanation can be offered beyond positing 
that it is God’s nature to do so. Cosmic activities are an essential part 
of His being, and Godhood minus cosmic functions is an unintelligible 
fiction. It may be interesting to observe in this connection that Gauda- 
pada too, in his Mandukya-kaxika, has summed up these views in a 
couplet and drawn the same conclusion with Uddyotakara that it is the 
essential nature of God to engage in creative activities, as no motive can be 
alleged with reference to one who has no unsatisfied want. There can 
be no questioning again with regard to ultimate facts and constitution 
of things. It is absurd to interrogate about the nature of even material 
objects as to why they should behave in the peculiar way they do and 
not otherwise. God is a dynamic principle, and His dynamism is mani- 
fested in His cosmic activities ; and no room is left for speculation as 
to why God should be dynamic and not be quiescent and inactive. The 
ultimate nature of things can be understood only from observation of 
their behaviour and not a priori. So no question of motivation is either 
legitimate or profitable. 

But the opponent raises another objection. Granted that God is 
dynamic by His very constitution and nature, but this would make His 
activity a perpetual necessity, since one cannot resist one’s nature, and 
perpetual cosmic activity would make the periodic dissolution of the 
world-process an impossibility. Moreover, there would be simultaneous 
creation of all objects, but this is opposed to our experience. Things are 
produced on a graduated scale, and the process of creation and dissolution, 
of distribution and redistribution of causal energies, is attested to be the 
ruling order by scientific researches and popular experience as well. 
Uddyotakara in reply observes that this objection would be insurmount- 
able if the ultimate principle were conceived to be a blind force without 
intelligence and prevision. But God is an intelligent principle and creates 
those things for which He thinks that there is an occasion and necessity ; 
and His cosmic activities, although not compelled by an external necessity, 
are conducted and guided by a moral self-urge which takes the direction 
best , calculated to bring about the deserts of actions accumulated by indi- 
vidual souls, in pursuance of intrinsic spiritual laws which have their seat in 
the fundamental morality and the spiritual nature of God and the souls 
and are unfolded in the spatio-temporal order of the universe. So no such 
consequences are possible. 
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GOD AND THE MORAL ORDER ^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Go4 again, is the supreme ruler of the universe, and this supremacy 
is coeternal with His being. His powers are infinite and unlimited. 
Ordinarily, power is acquired by virtue of moral excellence, which 
again is achieved by moral exertion and activities. If God’s powers are 
coeternal with His own being and, as such, not acquired by religious 
merits or moral activities, then the universality of the moral law would 
be untenable, as God would be placed above its jurisdiction. But this 
should not cause a difficulty. If the moral law is to be an eternal ruling 
principle, it must be found to exist in its perfection as a ne plus ultra some- 
where, and it is found in God. The moral law is supreme because God is 
supreme and the law is but the manifestation of His being. In the case 
of individuals their powers are but the outcome of moral and spiritual 
excellence, which too is actually acquired, no doubt, but this achieve- 
ment is made possible by the eternal moral perfection that is in God. 
If the supremacy of God were the product of acquired moral excellence, 
the unobstructed supremacy of the laws of morality would be an impossi- 
bility and a chimera, a consummation that might be piously hoped for but 
never possible of realization. Moreover, the hypothesis of acquired perfec- 
tion and acquired supremacy in God would be tantamount to a denial of 
God and the eternity of divine justice, and the result would be a negation 
of the moral foundation of the world-order.'^ 


GOD AND THE WORLD-ORDER 

, The previous arguments have served to make it clear that God may 
be a plausible existent, but no proof has been adduced to establish the 
existence of God as a matter of logical necessity. Is there any logical proof 
of God? Is it absolutely necessary that we must admit His existence, and 
can the world-order not be explained except on this hypothesis? We 
propose to consider the logical proofs that have been advanced by the 
philosophers of this school. Now, we are familiar with three different 
classes of existents. In the first place, there are objects which are obviously 
known to be products of intelligent and thoughtful agents, such, for 
instance, as palaces, gates, walls, pens, chairs, and tables. In the second 
place, there are existents which are admitted by a general consensus of 
opinion to be destitute of any author and as such to be eternal existents, 
such, for instance, as atoms and space. In the third place, we meet with 
existent facts which are susceptible of being suspected as made by some 
intelligent agent, viz. the body, the mountain, the sea, the tree, and other 
such objects. The doubt of intelligent authorship legitimately arises 

^ Nyayavarttika, p. 464. 
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with regard to the last-mentioned category of objects on account of their 
striking similarity with objects of the first class and also on account of 
the divergence of views among philosophers of rival schools. There is no 
categorical evidence for the absence of intelligent authorship either. It 
is certainly true that no man has seen them to have been produced by an 
intelligent author, but absence of perceptual evidence is no proof of the 
absence of an intelligent author, as such an author may legitimately be 
supposed to be invisible like atoms etc. Absence of perceptual evidence 
can be regarded as proof of absence of the object only when the latter is 
amenable to perception and not otherwise. In the case of the body, the 
tree, the mountain, etc. they are known to have a definite origination in 
time and to have been non-existent before their origination. - Who has 
brought them into existence? It can legitimately be inferred that they 
have been brought into existence by an intelligent maker who had 
knowledge of the material causes and the process of production, just as 
palaces and roads are built by a knowing person. Both these sets of 
phenomena are seen to come into existence at a definite point of time 
and they evince the same intelligent plan and teleology. Why, then, 
should one set of phenomena be supposed to come into existence indepen- 
dently of a maker and not the other set, although we find very little 
difference between them so far as the teleological character of their construc- 
tion and their definite origination in time are concerned? But it may be 
objected that the origination of the grand phenomena of nature-— the 
mountain, the sea, the forest, the river, and so on — ^is not definitely 
perceived by any man whose testimony may be accepted as proof. In the 
circumstances how can an origin be positively predicated of these objects, 
even if it is allowed that origination is proof of an intelligent agent? The 
answ'er is that objects which are capable of being divided into parts cannot 
be supposed to be ultimate existents ; and as the process of division and 
analysis shows the constituent factors, they must be supposed to have come 
into existence by means of a previous integration and combination of the 
component factors. And none but an intelligent being could bring about 
such a combination with a view to the result. This is certainly the case 
with regard to productions of arts and crafts. Why should there be a 
difference in the case of natural objects, though the same intelligent 
planning of means to ends is observable in them also? It should be 
admitted then that objects which are seen to be possessed of parts arranged 
according to a purposive plan must have been made by some intelligent 
maker.® 

' Vide Tatparyatika, pp. 602-3; NydyahindaU, pp. 54-5. 
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It has,, however/ been:, contended, that .'this;. argument is 

futile as it leads to self-contradictiGn.V : it is: granted that the world 

has an agent who is 'possessed of : intelligence and forethought, there ^ 
is no . escape - from antinomies. The reason ' is that all knowledge iS: 
produced by an impact on- our organic sensibilities ; and if the ultimate 
author of the universe be possessed of a psycho-physical organism., all his 
cognitions would be contingent events, and so he could not - be regarded 
as omniscient. Moreover,' all : his cognitive activities would be subject to 
the limitations of sense-faculties, and he would not be able to envisage 
the super-subtle causes: of the' world and so ^would mot be the creator. If 
:-:it. is supposed' that. .God is independent of a 'physical .organism, it will be 
extremely difficult: ,to-', imagine, liow. He .can; have , knowledge, .at,, all, and, 
still further, hoW' He can operate upon the atoms, the ultimate constituents 
, of the material .world. , If you deny a': bodily organism", to .God,, you,, will 
..have .' .tO:, .deny,,: all ,.' intelligence - and ' . purposive , .activity on His .' part ; ... and ' 
to think that He.'has, an: eternal body ..associated, with. Him will '; lead 
. to absurdities, as ^an eternal ■: body is ': as -impossible as an eternal .world. 
And if He is, possessed of a body of limited dimension, it will be .liable 
to origin and destruction ; and furthermore, He will not be in touch with 
all matters lying outside the body. If sense-organs are added to the 
organism, all the cognitions and volitional activities will be as transitory 
as ours. The result will be that an unthinking and unintelligent God 
will have to be posited, and this will be an absurdity. Nor can we 
suppose that God is entirely unassociated with a physical organism and 
is possessed of eternal intelligence, eternal desire, and eternal will, because 
there is absolutely no warrant for this supposition, as all knowledge and 
volitional activity are seen from experience to be contingent on the 
possession of a nervous system and cerebral functions, which are sought 
to be ■ denied of God. " God thus becomes a , chimera and a fiction of the 
imagination, whether we affirm a physical organism with a cerebral 
system , and. nervous organization or :We'deny the same of Him. It is better 
therefore if we desist from the supposition that the world-order has an 
intelligent author. 

THE BEARING OF THE BODY UPON PSYCHICAL ACTIVmES , ■ / ^ 

In reply to these charges the philosophers of this schoGl have 
pointed out that the opponents have failed to appraise the relation of the 
body to the psychical activities at its proper worth and to observe that 
voluntary activities are not in any way contingent on the possession of 
a physical organism, although from a surface view of things this may seem 
to be the necessary condition. What is the condition of voluntary activity 
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— the association o£ the physical organism or the influence exerted by an 
active principle possessed of relevant causal efiiciency? The mere asso- 
ciation of the physical organism is irrelevant to volitional activity, as we 
do not find any such activity when a person is indifferent or in deep 
sleep, in spite of the fact that the physical organism is present intact. 
So we must set down voluntary activity to the exertion of an active agent 
possessed of causal efficiency irrespective of his association with a physical 



organism, which has been found to have no bearing upon it. If the 
possession of a physical organism, be a necessary condition for the exercise 
of voluntary activity, we cannot explain how the agent can control his 
own body, as the help of another bodily organism cannot be obtained for 
the purpose. It can be contended that even in the controlling of the 
body the presence of the body is an essential condition. Yes, but the body 
is not present as the condition, rather it is the object of the controlling 
activity, and similarly in the case of God’s activity the object to be operated 
upon is present in the shape of the atoms which are the constitutive 
principles of the material world. But it has been further urged that the 
controlling activity that is exercised upon one’s own bodily organism is 
made possible by dint of a desire and volitional urge, and this desire and 
the volitional urge are seen to occur only in association with a bodily 
organism and not in its absence. So the presence of the bodily organism 
must be admitted to be the condition of these psychical activities, which 
are admittedly the internal springs of the physical control ; and thus the 
bodily organism will be the indirect condition of all physical controlling 
movements. The presence of the physical organism is thus to be set 
down as the necessary condition of all voluntary activity, and if God is 
ex hypothesi destitute of any such organism, the . exercise of voluntary 
controlling activity will be impossible. But this argument too is not 
convincing. Even if it is admitted that the medium of the physical 
organism is a necessary condition for the emergence of psychical activities, 
for which there is no proof beyond the matter-of-fact evidence that we have 
no experience of a psychical activity except in association with a body, 
which may be a mere accident, still it may be legitimately maintained 
that the causal efficiency of the physical organism with regard to bodily 
movements is not proved, although its bearing on such psychical activities 
as desire and volitional urge may be left a moot question. The controlling 
of the bodily organism and its movements and activities is urged by a 
purely psychical force without any assistance from the bodily organism, 
barring the fact that it is present as the object to be operated upon. The 
very fact that the spirit can control and activate an inanimate object 
simply by dint of a desire and voluntary exertion without any assistance 
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from any bodily organism, should clinch the proposition that 'all effects 
are the products of an intelligent agent’. But it may be contended that 
the emergence of desire and volition is contingent upon a bodily organism, 
and for the emergence of these psychical activities at any rate, God will 
stand in need of a physical organism. Yes, the contention may have some 
plausibility with regard to those psychical activities which are events in 
time, but with reference to eternal psychical facts it has absolutely no 
force and no bearing. Nor is there any logical incompatibility in the 
supposition that God’s cognition, desire, and volition are eternal verities, 
uncaused and unproduced. Of course, these psychical phenomena are 
always observed to be transitory events in our experience, but that is no 
argument that they cannot be eternal in any substratum. Such qualities 
as colour and taste are ordinarily perceived to be transitory, but they are 
admitted to be eternal verities in atoms. The transitoriness or perma- 
nence of qualities is relative to the substrata in which they are found. So 
psychical attributes too may be permanent fixtui'es just like the physical 
attributes of colour etc., and there is no inherent logical absurdity in this 
supposition. 

GOD’S KNOWLEDGE AND WILL ARE ETERNAL 
The permanent existence of these necessary psychical activities in 
God has been shown to be plausible, and we think it possible to prove 
it by a. reductio fld a&stirdum. The arguments of the opponents have 
failed to shake the foundational universal proposition that whatever 
is possessed of an origin has for its author an intelligent agent ; and once 
the origination of the world-process is admitted, the inference of an 
intelligent author becomes irresistible. And if an intelligent author of 
the universe is, established as a matter of logical necessity, the nature of 
his intelligence and volitional activity will be determined in conformity 
with his authorship. They will have to be admitted to be of such a 
character as not to be in conflict with his cosmic activities. The cosmic 
activities presuppose an intelligent agent who has a direct knowledge of 
the materials and the modus necessary to bring about the 

universe. Certainly this knowledge of all existent facts extending over 
all divisions of time cannot be a contingent event, as in that case God 
will have to be assumed to be ignorant of whatever has happened in the 
past and so will have no agency in that regard. If His knowledge is as 
transitory as ours, it will have no application to the future, and so God 
will not be the controller of the future course of events. If, however, 
it is supposed that God has an" infinite series of cognitions, volitions, and 
desires, produced in regular succession and all these have reference to 
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all things, possible or actual, still we shall have to admit a number of 
psychical acts which are absolutely without any similarity to our 
psychical activities. It will be simpler and more convenient to suppose 
that God’s cognitive activity is one and eternal and so also the other 
psychical activities. The admission of God as an author of the universe 
will necessitate the postulation of eternal psychical activities which are 
necessary for the creation, superintendence, and control of the universe. 
These attributes are consequential to God’s cosmic functions, and to seek 
to refute the existence of God on the ground of the impossibility or 
improbability of these attributes will be a roundabout procedure, without 
any logical validity. If you expect to deny God with any shoiv of 
plausibility, you will have to prove either that the universe does not 
presuppose an intelligent maker or that it is existing as a finished product 
for all eternity, which is the position of the Jainas and the Mimariisakas. 
If, however, the positions adumbrated cannot be maintained with any 
semblance of logic, the admission of God and of His consequential 
attributes and powers will follow as a matter of indisputable logical 
necessity. The opponent, who builds his destructive logic on the 
apparent absurdity of the consequential attributes of God, has only to 
be reminded that his generalization that psychical attributes cannot be 
eternal is based upon purely empirical data and does not bar out the 
contrary possibility by a reductio ad ahsurdum. We have, however, 
seen that the eternal existence of relevant psychical activities in God 
follows as a corollary from the nature of the ‘universe, which becomes 
unintelligible unless an • omniscient and omnipotent creator and ruler is 
postulated. 

THE INDIVIDUAL SELF IS CENTRAL TO CREATION 
We now propose to discuss certain other consequential problems 
before bringing this dissertation to a close. The main ground of the 
proof of God has been shown to be teleological, and this teleological 
argument again is ultimately based upon the argument of the moral law 
— the law of Karma. The raison d’etre of creation is found in the moral 
necessity of providing the rewards of actions done by individual souls 
in their previous lives ; and so in the philosophy of the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
school, and of all schools of Indian thought which believe in creation, the 
individual self holds a prerogative position of honour, since the entire 
creation is believed to centre round him and to provide only the stage 
on which the drama of his destiny will be played. God has no destiny 
and no personal mission. He is only the judge and ordainer of moral 
deserts; in other words. He has only a judicial and executive duty which 
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He discharges out of an irresistible sense of justice to uphold the 
supremacy of moral laws, and we have seen how God’s justice is tempered 
with mercy. But a question of logical difficulty raises itself in this 
connection, viz. the relation of God with individual selves whose destiny 
is guided by Him. The merits of individuals inhere in the individual 
souls ; and if God is to operate upon these merits, it has to be shown how 
God comes into relation with these. The individual selves are held to 
be ubiquitous substances, and so also is God. It has been held by some 
thinkers that two ubiquitous substances may be related by way of 
uncaused conjunction ; and if this relation is accepted, we can explain the 
relation of God with individual selves as one of uncaused conjunction, 
God being connected with the individual souls for all eternity and, 
through this, with their merits. But this relation of uncaused conjunction 
is not universally admitted, and so another relation acceptable to all has 
been propounded by Vacaspati Misra. The individual selves are connected 
with the atoms, as they also are eternal entities ; and these atoms are con- 
nected with God. So God and the individual selves are connected through 
the medium of atoms. Even indirect relation is of service for causal 
operations. Here also the relation of God to individuals may be explained 
either through atoms or through the mind, both of which are eternal 
existents and are eternally conjoined with God. So we see that the relation 
of God and individuals is not logically inconceivable, although it is not 
possible to give any definite judgement as to the peculiar extension of the 
relation, whether it is of unlimited extension or of limited extension. The 
question is inspired by idle curiosity and does not have any metaphysical 
importance. It is sufficient that a relation is logically conceivable, and the 
question of extension and the like appears to be based upon irrelevant 
analogy of spatial relations of material bodies, which cannot be pushed 
too far. 

GOD’S ACTIVITY IS ETERNAL 

Another question may be raised. Granted that God is the creator of 
the universe, but then He may take a holiday and retire from the cosmic 
functions, which may take their destined course under their own laws. 
What argument makes you suppose that God will be the eternal controller 
and guide of every detail of the world-process? The answer is that the 
same necessity which makes God’s activity inevitable in the past is present 
throughout the world-process. The blind forces of nature cannot be self- 
guided, and for their control and guidance the supervision of an intelligent 
being is necessary. The movements of natural forces, the elements, the 
atoms, and so on are perpetually going on and they are meant to serve 
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some purpose; and who makes their movements fruitful and who again 
l! imparts activity to them but God? So God is an eternal living force 

i’ and the eternal judge and ordainer of the morak order, but for whose inter- 

I vention and guidance the world would fall to pieces like a piece of rotten 

cloth. 
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But a question arises. Is a plurality of Gods possible? No, there is 
but one God and one God alone. Why should a plurality of Gods be 
postulated at all? If one God is impotent to bring about the world-order 
or to maintain discipline, a number of Gods with different functions allotted 
to them may be necessary and we shall have a republic of Gods and not 
absolute monarchy. But are these Gods omniscient? If they are not 
omniscient and omnipotent, they will be as impotent and helpless as we 
mortals are, and so they will not be equal to the task of creation and 
control of the world, which requires just these attributes. The result will 
be a failure to explain the world-order. If they are omniscient and omnipo- 
tent one and all, it is logically simpler and more economic to postulate 
the existence of one such God, for He will be able to discharge the cosmic 
functions alone and unaided. Apart from considerations of simplicity and 
logical economy, the postulation of a number of equally omniscient and 
omnipotent Gods will lead to insoluble complications. There is no certi- 
tude that they will act in unison and accord for all time, and there may 
arise occasions when they may differ. The result will be an unrelieved 
anarchy and confusion. If, however, it is supposed that these Gods will be 
guided by the counsels of one among them who will be the President, a 
primus inter pares, just as we see in the systems of democratic government, 
then, again, the President will be the virtual God and the supreme ruler, 
if his mandate is obeyed by all. If it is supposed that these omniscient 
Gods will never have occasion for dispute, since they will all be persuaded 
of the wisdom of a particular line of action and will therefore act in 
complete agreement, then of course none will be the ruler of the universe 
and so none will be God. But why should we at all believe in such a 
republic of Gods — ^what logical necessity is there which will make us bless 
the theory? Absolutely no case can be made out for this hypothesis, and so 
we must reject it without hesitation or scruple. Polytheism as a philo- 
sophical doctrine is absolutely an illogical and superfluous hypothesis, and 
it should be clearly recognized that India never favoured this doctrine 
either in theory or in practice, though unsympathetic critics, owing to 
their ignorance of the inwardness of Indian religious practices, have 
maligned the people of India and their religion on this ground. 
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' RELATION OF THE TNDIVIDUAL WITH GOD ' 

We sHali condiide our dissertation by .-adverting to a 'question of 
supreme importance. It is a truism that the Nyaya-Vaisesika school staunchly 
believes in the infallibility of Vedic religion, and its allegiance .is not con- 
fined to the ritualistic portion of the Vedas alone, but extends to 
the Upanisads also, although this school follows its own interpretation 
of them. The Nyaya-Vaisesika school does not believe in monism, and 
its philosophy can be characterized as uncompromising pluralism. The 
relation of individual souls to God is neither one of pure identity nor one 
of identity in difference, but one of absolute and unqualified otherness. The 
relation of God to the individual selves is not internal but strictly and 
purely external.. God is alluded to as being in the position of a father to 
the suffering souls, and His cosmic activity has been spoken of as inspired 
by considerations of justice and mercy alike. The supreme solicitude of 
God for the deliverance of suffering creatures from the meshes of trans- 
migration is also alluded to in clear and unambiguous language hi the 
Bhasya of Vatsyay^na. But man’s relation to God is not clearly emphasized 
in the ancient literature. It is only in the works of Udayana that we find 
this topic broached. Udayana begins his Nydya-kusumanjali with an 
impassioned salutation to God, and in the course of his writing he speaks 
of the worship of God as instrumental in the achievement of salvation and 
enjoyment of heavenly bliss, whichever may be sought for by His devotees. 
He goes on to state that philosophical speculation is a kind of worship of 
the Deity and has its supreme justification and fulfilment only in so far 
as it leads the enquiring soul to surrender himself to God’s protection and 
mercy. We are tempted to believe that the predominance of the devotional 
attitude in subsequent Nyaya literature is entirely due to the influence of 
Udayanacarya. It is remarkable that Vardhamana took great pains to 
reconcile this statement of Udayana with the orthodox Nyaya position that 
salvation is achieved by an unerring realization of the true nature of the 
self, and this supreme saving knowledge is effected by proper understanding 
of the sixteen topics only. There is no room for love of God or worship of 
God or knowledge of God as an instrument of salvation. Vardhamana 
therefore was at great pains to bring it into line with the central position 
of the Nyaya philosophy, and he succeeds by making knowledge of God 
contributory to self-realization. But Udayana in the concluding passages 
of the Nydya-kusumdnjali emphatically maintains that worship of God is 
essential for salvation, and his pleadings and advocacy of the necessity and 
logical possibility of self-surrender and meditation on God are unsurpassable 
for their devotional ardour, impassioned enthusiasm, and moral fervour. 
A better and more successful advocacy of theism is difficult to conceive. 
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The Nydya-kusummjali will remain, Vfe may be pennitted to remark with- 
out exaggeration or partisan spirit, one of the best works on theism in the 
whole of world literature, noted alike for its spiritual earnestness and logical 
consistency. The philosophical literature of India, and not only of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika school, would have been pro tanto poorer and weaker if 
Udayana had not been born to enrich it by his masterly contributions. 
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NAVYA-NYAYA 

THE SCHOOLS OF INDIAN LOGIC 

M m. Dr. Satish Chandra Vidyabhusan introduces three broad divisions 
into the schools of Indian logic, namely, ancient, mediaeval, and 
modern. According to him ancient Indian logic deals with the sixteen 
categories, pramana, prameya, etc., comprising such heterogeneous elements 
as the doctrine of salvation, birth, death, and the nature of the soul. 
Mediaeval logic, on the other hand, concerns itself with one category 
only, pramana, arid touches upon the others only so far as is necessary 
for its proper elucidation. Inference, a kind of pramana, which was briefly 
noticed in ancient logic, receives full treatment from the mediaeval school. 
Prameya, the object of knowledge, is rejected on the ground that it is useless, 
in works on logic, to treat of the soul, birth and death, topics which are 
comprised in this category. Mediaeval logic is therefore termed prajnana 
sastra, the science of right knowledge. 

Vidyabhushan has not given us any clear definition of what he under- 
stands by modern logic. He holds that in the early writings of the modern 
school there was some attempt to combine the categories of the Nyaya and 
the Vaisesika, but later modern logic has selected only one topic, pramana, 
to the exclusion of the remaining fifteen topics of the ancient school. 
Modern logicians reject the division of the pramana into the subdivisions 
prescribed by the Buddhists and the Jains, and accept the orthodox division 
oi pramana into four. They also take note of certain Vaisesika categories, 
which are discussed along with the theory of perception. But the main 
emphasis is on the formal accuracy of linguistic expression.^ 

Mm. Dr. Ganganath Jha thinks that the modem school has freed itself 
from the groove of the Nyaya-Sutra and betaken itself to the rigid course of 
strict reasoning. Udayana is the pioneer of this school, which has reached 
its consummation in the Tattva-cintdmani oi Gangeia. Dr. Jha, however, 
suggests that there is one criterion which serves to demarcate very clearly 
the Pracina from the Navya Nyaya. The later Naiyayikas (logicians) do 
not concern themselves much with metaphysics as such, but remain satisfied 
if they can arrive at correct definitions laksana-pramanabhyarii vastu- 
siddhih is their dictum, and to laksana and pramana alone they turn. 

» History of Indian Logic, pp. 158, 402, and 403.' 
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By this criterion, then, we shall be justified in dividing Nyaya into 
three schools: (1) Pracina or old, represented by Gautama and his 
commentators ; (2) Madhyama or mediaeval, represented by the Jaina and 
the Bauddha writers, who, though confining their attention to the pramanas, 
do not devote themselves entirely to the verbal accuracy of their defini- 
tions; and (3) Navya or modern, which deals only vrith pramanas and 
laksanas; and even here, the concentration is mainly on the verhdl laksanas 
or definitions of things. It has to be borne in mind that, in point of time, 
there is constant overlapping in this division.^ 

Dr. A. B. Keith in his short review of the Tattva-cintamani holds that 
in if ‘the doctrine of the theory of knowledge is presented in a definitive 
form freed from intermixture with the miscellany of contents of the 
Sutra [Nyaya-Sutra], and placed in a position to confront the attacks of the 
Buddhists and the Jains’." Dr. Keith intends to convey the idea that there 
is no cardinal difference between the ancient and the modern logicians— 
only the novel technique of language confers upon the band of logicians 
headed by Gahge^a the epithet ‘modern’. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan hints 
at a change of outlook in modern Nyaya, and suggests that the modern 
NaiySyika pays exclusive attention to pramanas or the means of knowledge 
and the theory of definition and discards altogether the question of 
prameyas or the objects known.^ 

Let us now review the remarks of the great scholars on the characteristic 
features of modern logic. Gahge^a’s Tattva-cintamani is a work on episte- 
mology and logic. Can we expect him to discuss all the metaphysical 
questions in that treatise? If he does not, can we blame him for leaving 
aside metaphysics? But, as a matter of fact, Gange^a does discuss many 
metaphysical questions which have a bearing upon the theory of knowledge. 
He is a methodologist. His logic is not metaphysics. Therefore, it is not 
to be expected that he will pay particular attention to metaphysical problems 
in his logic. It is a truism that Gahgesa and his followers are very particular 
about the accuracy of their definitions. But this accuracy presupposes 
a thorough knowledge of the things defined. Moreover, if Gahgesa, realizing 
the vastness of the scope of epistemology, does not append it to a meta- 
physical treatise, does he do anything wrong or does he express his antipathy 
to metaphysics? He takes for granted the metaphysics of his predecessors, 
and every chapter of his work is full of their metaphysical findings. His 
dissertations on universals, negation, manas, sense-organs, inherence, and 
God should not be overlooked. 


^ Sadholal Lectures, pp. 266-8. 

® Indian Logic and Atomism, p. 34. 
^Indian Philosophy, II.. pp. 40-2. 
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Gangesa’s treatment really paves the way for sound metaphysics. 
Sound epistemology and logic should precede metaphysics. The stable 
universe of realities should be based upon the solid rock of the data of our 
experience. We should observe facts and discover laws and, on the basis 
of observation, construct our metaphysical edifice. Mystic intuition should 
not be the only source of metaphysics. Gahgesa does not minimize the 
importance of mystic intuition, but at the same time he does not give a 
free hand to it in the matter of philosophical speculation. He laid the 
foundation of the revised metaphysics of the Vaisesika school by making 
some attempt to revise the Vaisesika categories in the light of the new 
theory of knowledge, but left the unfinished task to be completed by his 
successors. 

Modern logic gradually emerges from the seed of free thinking sown 
by Gaiigesa. The younger Vacaspati Misra places equal reliance upon the 
authority of perception and of the Srutis, and holds that the truth of 
perception cannot be cancelled by the authority of a Vedic passage simply 
because the latter is held to possess a superior authority. Sankara Misra is 
bold enough to discard the authority of any Vedic passage that contradicts 
the truth of valid perception. This attitude towards the authority of the 
Vedas constitutes the line of demarcation. The neo-logicians prefer to be 
guided by the evidence of perception and inference, though in transcen- 
dental matters they do not intend to interfere with the authority of the 
Vedas.° . 

Raghunatha Siromani and other such free thinkers do not hesitate to 
subject the traditional theories to severe criticism and to bring about 
fundamental changes in the structure of Vaisesika metaphysics, if sound 
perception and inference demand such a change. The ancient writers 
failed to raise their voice against the sutrakaras. Whenever they tried to 
introduce a new idea, they did it with the help of some other authority 
or adopted some device to avoid the unpleasant task of disowning the 
authority of their masters. Vatsyayana’s unuifoa is based upon perception 
and the Agamas,® whereas the tarka of the modern logicians is based upon 
perception alone. The modern logicians may be indebted to the Bauddha 
and the Jaina thinkers for this free thinking, but, be it said to their credit, 
they have not allowed themselves to be carried away completely by the 
speculations of the latter. They keep their minds open but at the same 
time cherish a profound and deep-rooted love for the tradition they are 
born and brought up in. 

^ Bheda-ratna, p. 65 and Khandanoddhara, pp. 30 and 34. 

^ Nyaya-bhasya, p. 4. 
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VALID KNOWLEDGE 

Valid knowledge lies at the root o£ every sound system of metaphysics. 
Is valid knowledge possible? The Naiyayikas answer that it is possible. 




because the validity of knowledge is ascertained by subjecting it to an 
adequate test. This problem has a history behind it. The sutrakaras take 
the possibility of valid knowledge for granted and do not closely examine 
their assumption. ^Nagarjuna and his followers hold a sceptical vietv 
about the existence of valid empirical knowledge. The Naiyayikas and 
Mimamsakas join issue with the sceptics. The resulting contest forms an 
important chapter of epistemology. Gangesa’s Tattva-cintamani does not 
embody the earlier phase of the debate. Among the modern works on logic, 
the Nyaya-kaustubha has only a passing reference to the starting point 
of the problem.^ Gahgesa represents a more advanced stage. At this 
stage, the argument revolves round the point whether the validity itself 
is intrinsic or extrinsic. He subjects the theories of intrinsic validity of 
knowledge propounded by the Bhatta and Prabhakara schools to severe 
criticism. He also refers to the attempted synthesis of the opposing views 
worked out by the Jains and criticizes it also. 

The two main charges against the extrinsic character of the validity of 
knowledge are: (1) if an act of consciousness does not carry with it the 
conviction that it is valid, then no activity or movement of the cognizer 
can follow from it, and (2) if an act of consciousness does not bear the stamp 
of validity on the face of it, then the process of proving its validity can stop 
nowhere. 

Gahgesa meets the arguments of his opponents thus. He holds that 
an assurance of the validity of an act of consciousness is not necessary for 
physical activity. The mere absence of invalidity is enough for the purpose. 
He means to say that the ascertairiment of validity is not the essential con- 
dition of human activities. Assurance of the validity of an act of conscious- 
ness comes later. In other words, our voluntary movement does not 
necessarily presuppose the determination of the validity of an act of 
consciousness which conditions such a movement. . 

The second charge has some force in it. If we judge it from the 
theoretical point of view, then the problem remains insoluble. But human 
nature is satisfied if a man takes only a few correct steps to prove the validity 
of his initial consciousness. Suppose a person sees water from a distance, 
moves towards the water, obtains it, and quenches his thirst therewith. Does 
a doubt as to the validity of his initial perception arise in his mind after- 
wards? It is an ultimate element in human nature that man is satisfied 


Nyaya-kaustubhaj, pp. 31-2. 
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with a solution which, from the purely theoretical point of view, might 
be incomplete. 

Gahgesa holds that a perceptual judgement reveals its object in the 
form, ‘This is so-and-so’ and not, ‘I know this is so-and-so’, since the function 
of a judgement is to lead to action, and it is too much to assume that a 
judgement must be self-conscious in order to discharge its own function. 
If an act of consciousness reveals itself as an object of itself, then one and 
the same act of consciousness would become both a subject and an object. 
Besides, if we are sure of the validity of our awareness, then how can a 
doubt arise at all in our minds? The Bhattas hold that consciousness is 
imperceptible but inferred, and that its validity is also inferred along with 
it. Let us explain the several steps that are taken to infer our consciousness. 
‘This is a jar’ is the first judgement.® It only reveals the jar, but we do 
not know that we know the jar. Then cognizedness is produced in the jar. 
The cognizedness is known by us in the form that this jar is being known. 
Then we recollect the induction that whenever the property of cognized- 
ness is produced in an object, there is a process of knowing to produce it. 
This process of knowing, being itself an activity of our self, defies direct 
knowledge. Now we deduce from the above the existence of an activity 
of consciousness which has a bearing upon the judgement that the jar is 
being known. 

Again, does what is directly grasped and not subjected to doubting 
fall on the subject judged or thought about? Price says, ‘Now plainly wha,t 
is genuinely intuited, if it comes within the sphere of judgement of all, 
must always fall on the subject judged about. It is what is given, as opposed 
to what is discovered in or attributed to the given.’® 

Gahgesa’s answer would be different. His analysis of perceptual 
consciousness is this. He admits that perceptual consciousness is not 
discursive but intuitive. In the perceptual act there is neither wandering 
nor questioning, though it is an actus. He hints at the activity of such 
an act. In the indeterminate (nirvikalpaka) stage of perception a subject 
or determinandum alone is not held before the mind, but the prospective 
subject and the prospective predicate are both presented to it, though they 
stand unrelated. The act of determinate perception which follows in the 
wake of the indeterminate perception ties them together by a bond of 
relation. The relation itself proceeds from one term and flows towards 
another. Two or more terms thus related form a judgement. Each term 
has a distinct position in a judgement. The very direction of a term in a 
judgement makes it what it is, either a subject or a predicate. Determinate 

® Nyaya-kaustuhha, p. 34. 

® Perception, p. 162. 
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perception is an actus in the sense of relating or joining together two terms, 
but not in the sense of questioning. In the initial stage of a determinate 
perception we take for granted the reality of the predicate of a subject. 

The other part of the problem of validity is how validity is imparted 
to an act of judgement. Udayana has elaborately discussed this problem 
in Nyaya-kusummjali and has shown that the validity of a judgement owes 
its existence to a special positive condition which is technically called guna. 
Gangesa has discussed the problem still more elaborately and cited many 
crucial instances which help to prove the thesis of Udayana. 

Gangesa in his Tattva-cintamani does not deal with one of the most 
fundamental problems, viz. the nature of consciousness. Is consciousness 
presentative or representative? Udayana hints at it in his Atma-tattva- 
viveka. Raghunatha in his commentary on it includes some discussion 
of the problem but puts forward the conclusion of the Nyaya school that 
consciousness is presentative. None of them have thoroughly discussed all 
the hypotheses of representative consciousness. The Samkhyas, the 
Buddhists, and the Advaitins mainly subscribe to the hypothesis of repre- 
sentative consciousness. Regarding the nature of consciousness, all admit 
that an act of awareness reveals an object. Is this awareness at the same 
time aware of itself? The Naiyayikas put this question to their actual 
experience and answer it in the negative. Dinnaga and others hold that 
whenever an awareness reveals an object, it must, as the ground of its 
knowledge, have awareness of itself. The Prabhakaras come forward with a 
similar hypothesis. They hold that whenever an act of consciousness takes 
place, it enjoys itself and reveals the knower and the known. Gangesa 
subjects the hypothesis of triplicate perception to severe criticism. He 
establishes after a lengthy discussion that an act of awareness and its intro- 
spection are two discrete events and should not be fused together. Kumarila 
holds that an act of awareness can never be a direct object of awareness. 
An act of awareness operates upon its object and produces cognizedness 
on it. That is why the objectivized object is revealed. An act of awareness 
is only inferred by means of its invariable effect of cognizedness. 

Gangesa has not discussed the . hypothesis of transcendental conscious- 
ness. He has also not paid much attention to the nature of the relation 
holding between consciousness and its object. Gadadhara in his Visayata- 
vada has done justice to this problem of subject-object relationship. Every 
act of consciousness, he says, has a necessary reference to its object. Con- 
sciousness having no such reference is unthinkable. Therefore the implica- 
tion of this hypothesis is that the hypothesis of transcendental consciousness 
is untenable, since every event of consciousness has a necessary reference 
either to a particular object or set of objects, while transcendental con- 
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sdousness, if it is in any way related to objects, must be related to all 
objects at the same time. Transcendental consciousness should always be 
omniscient. The subject-object relation (visayat&sambandha) is external. 
The objects are independent of the act of consciousness and the knowing 
mind. Consciousness, like a word, is also related to a past or a future object. 
Each word is related to the object denoted by it ; it was so, and it will be 
so. In this case, a relation subsisting between the two terms (the person 
and his name) holds good even if one of the two terms be absent. An act 
of consciousness is similarly related to its objects. 

Consciousness is formless. Hence, terms like ideas and concepts do 
not find a place in the Nyaya epistemology and logic. We are aware of 
individuals and universals, and common properties of many individuals. 
We do not know objects through images, but our consciousness directly 
refers to objects lying outside the act itself. In our dreams we do not 
perceive such images as forms of our consciousness, but our consciousness 
refers to extra-mental objects. The dream-objects do not exist in the real 
world and are constructed by our imagination by means of constituents 
which are real. 

DEFINITIONS OF TRUE KNOWLEDGE 

Gahgesa scrutinizes a good number of definitions of true knowledge. 
We shall here discuss only five theories indicated by the definitions of 
‘truth’. 

(1) The Novelty Theory : True knowledge is such as grasps a novel 
object only (i.e. an object not cognized before). The Mimamsakas and 
others subscribe to this view. Gahgesa differs from these thinkers and 
asks them whether a series of perceptions focussed upon one and the same 
object is true. The object as experienced cannot be held to change along 
with its relation to the different minute elements of time, since the minute 
elements of time (A^niw) themselves escape our notice. Thus the object 
of such a series of perception lacks novelty. To say that the first percep- 
tion of the series is true and the others, though having the same character, 
are untrue is absurd. Therefore the novelty theory is untenable. 

(2) The Pragmatic Theory: True knowledge is such as leads to 
successful action. This theory bears a close resemblance to the view 
that ‘the true is the efficient’. Gange^a rejects this definition with the 
remark that some true knowledge does not offer an incentive to action. 
The upholder of this theory may urge that what is capable of stirring up 
successful action is called true knowledge. But when we perceive an object 
and satisfy ourselves that our perception is not feilse, we move to have it. We 
proceed, assuming the truth of our knowledge.. Any piece of knowledge, 
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however, cannot stir up our action, which always presupposes the validity 
o£ its basic knowledge. Therefore the pragmatic theory of truth is not 

tenable... ■ 



(3) The Coherence Theory of Truth: An experience is said to be 
true when it coheres with another experience. It means that the object 
revealed by the experience in question is the same as revealed by another 
experience. Gangesa points out that this definition is wide enough to be 
applicable to a mistake as well. Two persons may mistake n piece of 
rope for a snake. Is their erroneous perception true? 

(4) The Theory of Non-contradiction : The popular view is that an 
experience of an object is true when it is not contradicted. Such a definition 
presupposes contradiction, but the nature of contradiction has not been 
scrutinized. Contradiction implies the true knowledge of the negation of 
the object in question. The implied meaning of contradiction amounts 
to this, that the experience of an object is true when its negation is known 
to be not true, and the experience of the negation of an object is true when 
the object negated is known to be not true. Therefore the definition in 
question involves a vicious circle. 

Similarly, the Advaita theory of objective non-contradiction is open to 
objection, though Gangesa has not touched upon it. 

(5) The Theory of Accordance: The Naiyayikas now ask, ‘What is 
truth?’ and ‘What is falsehood?’ They are not asking how a man can know 
whether a proposition is true or false. They hold that truth is correlative 
to falsehood. They frame a theory of truth which leaves enough room for 
falsehold. What they mean to say is that it isi the statements or propo- 
sitions, and not the facts of the world, that are true or false. In other 
words, truth and falsehood are only properties of propositions, judgements, 
and statements. From the above statements it follows that the truth or 
falsehood of a judgement depends upon what lies outside the judgement 
itself. The Naiyayikas also hold that in order to make provision for false- 
hood it must be admitted that truth or falsehood is not a property of such 
forms of consciousness as are related either to a single object or to two or 
more unrelated objects. Truth or falsehood applies neither to the 
indeterminate perception of their school nor to the mystic intuition of the 
soul. Thus, the nirvikalpaka perception of the Buddhist schools (intuition 
of a real particular), in spite of its vividness, is neither true nor false from 
this standpoint. The Naiyayikas further hold that if falsehood is to be 
duly allowed for, then the possibility of knowledge by complication cannot 
but be admitted. The senses, unaided by some cognition, cannot produce 

ts. The sense stimulus initiates the formation of 
Hence they are perceptual. The predicate of an 
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erroneous judgement is supplied by a previous event o£ consciousness. The 
connection of the senses with the object of that event of consciousness 
is established by means of the transcendental contact in the shape of 
memory consciousness. Whenever our senses come into contact with an 
object, an erroneous perception does not instantaneously arise. There are 
certain elements in a sensed object which provoke our memory of some 
other object. Our sense-organ becomes united with the constituents of two 
objects. By the process of perception these constituents are combined and 
presented to us as a concrete object. Thus, a judgement of error owes its 
existence to a complicated process in which a sense-organ and an act of con- 
sciousness co-operate to bring about a judgement of error. The implication of 
this theory is that the objective constituents in a judgement are identical 
with the real elements in the universe, but the order of the elements in the 
judgement does not reflect the order of the object complex referred to, and 
the knower forgets that the elements in the judgement are knitted together 
into one complex whole by complication. 

The subject itself (the self that experiences) is not a constituent of the 
subjective complex. It merely arranges the objects of its consciousness and 
puts them in a certain order. The initial non-relational consciousness 
develops into relational consciousness. It is now called a judgement. If 
the objects referred to by the terms which constitute the judgement are 
identical with the elements in the object complex, and if the relation 
between the terms of the judgement reflects that between the constituents 
of the complex object, and the direction of the relation in both cases is 
the same, then it is held that the judgement accords with the complex 
object. Some of the upholders of the view that consciousness is represen- 
tative hold that no object is directly cognized, but its form is only seized 
by consciousness. The others hold that an object is grasped only when 
it becomes merged in the mode of intellect. In any case, the so-called 
object becomes the content of consciousness. The object which is cognized 
becomes included in our consciousness. But it is a truism that we make 
false judgements. If our judgement does not accord with its corresponding 
complex object, it is false. 

Gahgesa now discusses the character of illusory consciousness. The 
Prabhakaras hold that illusory consciousness is not a judgement. It owes 
its existence to the non-apprehension of difference {akhyati) between two 
distinct forms of knowledge, viz. perception and memory. Let us take an 
example of illusion, ‘This is silver’. We perceive ‘this’ and remember 
‘silver’. When we fail to find out the difference between the perception and 
the recollection there, the two acts of consciousness, being undifferentiated, 
assume the form, ‘This is silver’. The illusion, ‘This is silver’, is really made 
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up of two pieces of consciousness but is never a judgement, since no object 
can make itself appear as something else. 

Gahgesa in his Anyatha-khyati-vada subjects this view to severe 
criticism. He holds that the evidence of introspection is unquestionable. 
The introspection of illusory consciousness reveals the fact that illusory 
consciousness is a judgement. Knowledge that determines our movement 
is always a judgement. Illusory consciousness determines our movement. 
Therefore illusory consciousness is a judgement. The Naiyayikas, of 
course, admit that memory plays an important part in the production of 
an illusory, judgement. What is the exact nature of this judgement of 
illusion? Is it a judgement of perception? Gahgesa answers in the 
affirmative. But an act of perception owes its existence to some contact 
with a sense-object. The subject ‘this’ of the judgement of illusion may 
come into contact with the sense-organ, but the predicate ‘silver’, being a 
remote object, can never be united with the sense-organ. Gahgesa points 
out that normal contact does not condition this perception, but a transcen- 
dental one does. The memory of ‘silver-ness’ discharges the function of 
the required contact. Thus perceptual illusion takes place. If we do not 
object to the perceptual character of a judgement of recognition, then why 
should we not agree to accept the existence of perceptual illusion? He 
does not discuss the other theories of illusion. In the Nydya-kaustubha 
five theories of illusion have been thoroughly discussed. The most funda- 
mental conclusion of the Nyaya theory of illusion is that the subject of 
the judgement of illusion is never misapprehended but only the predicate 
is mistaken. It follows from this conclusion that the very possibility of 
hallucination is ruled out. 

DOUBT 

We may now turn to an analysis of doubt. The distinguishing 
characteristic of doubt is that it is always a judgement, i.e. relational. It 
is always indefinite or vague and marked with uncertainty. Two irrecon- 
cilable predicates are alternately ascribed to one and the same subject, and 
consequently there is constant hovering between these two predicates. A 
familiar example of it is, ‘Is yonder object a post or a man?’, which is an 
instance of disjunctive judgement. 

There is much difference of opinion between the ancient and the 
modern logicians regarding the .nature of a disjunctive judgement. 
According to the ancient logicians, the. alternative predicates may be either 
positive or negative terms. Some modern logicians lay emphasis upon the 
point that one of the predicates must be positive and the other must be 
its negative, i.e. must involve the contradictory negation of the positive 
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term. The ancient logicians '. hold that a^disjnnctiYe ' judgement' may vah^ . 
be. illustrated in the form, It is. a cow’ or a .horse', .whereas .the .modern 
logicians hold that the illustration of a disjunctive judgement must always 
be in the form, It is, or is not, a cow'. : 

The subject of a judgement is characterized by its predicate. The 
subject has the property of being characterized, which is technically called 
visesyata. The predicate has the property of characterizing, which is techni- 
cally called prakdrata. These two properties are correlative. According to 
some, each has only one corresponding prakdrata. According to 

Gadadhara, the subject of a disjunctive judgement is one, but it has two 
visesyatds (properties of being characterized), Jagadisa holds that a single 
disjunctive judgement may contain any number of alternative predicates 
and that the lowest limit of the predicates must be two. He also adds that 
there is no law that there must be only two predicates and that one must be 
contradictorily opposed to the other. But, according to him, there is no 
bar to a negative alternative predicate. 

Rakhaladasa Nyayaratna invites our attention to one important point, 
viz. that the incompatibility of the predicates of a disjunctive judgement 
must be apprehended; for disjunction presupposes a previous knowledge of 
negation, either contrary or contradictory. 

According to the Naiyayikas, a disjunctive judgement is always 
perceptual. The author ot Ratna-kosa admits also the existence of a non- 
perceptual disjunctive judgement. The modern logicians insist that the 
perception of the subject is one of the necessary conditions of a disjunctive 
judgement and that the subject of this judgement is never doubted. 

. MEMORY . ■■ 

We shall now discuss the nature of memory. Is memory a form of 
valid knowledge? All the ancient logicians— Vacaspati Misra, Jayanta 
Bhatta, Udayana, and others deny validity to it, since it only refers to such 
objects as have been experienced before, and does not add to our stock 
of knowledge by new discoveries. 

Ganged argues in a different manner and arrives at the same 
conclusion. His argument is as follows : 

(1) Experience and memory generated by it refer to the same object. 
Memory is expressed in a peculiar language, e.g, 1 remember that jar'. 
The demonstrative pronoun 'that' is an empty word. It represents no 
distinct object. It only indicates its genesis from impressions. An object 
is perceived as present together with its qualities. The perceived object 

Vide Kevalanvayi'tlha of GudMliamy Paksata-tJka oi JagadT^a, Vividlia-vicara of Rakhala- 
dasa Nyayaratna, and Nyaya-haustuhha, 
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naturally suffers a great change when it is remembered. Therefore the 
object which is remembered, not being endowed with the qualities of the 
original percept, cannot yield valid knowledge. Therefore memory cannot 
but be false. 

(2) It may be urged that an immediate experience and memory do not 
refer to the same object. Memory refers to an event in the past,- while 
an immediate experience refers to an object in the present. How does 
memory acquire its reference to past time? Since an immediate experience 
reveals an object as present, how can memory, which follows from it, reveal 
the same object as past? Therefore memory per se is false. 

(3) Memory, being a form of consciousness, should reveal its object as 
present. No object that is recalled by memory should be presented to 
consciousness as past. Therefore memory, which points to its object as 
a past event, is always false. 

Jagadisa, Visvanatha, and others hold that memory may be true if it 
makes a true representation of its object. It refers to an object in the past, 
and if it does so correctly, then it must be true. But they do not meet all 
the points raised by Ganged. 

SUBJECT-OBJECT RELATION 

The ancient Naiyayikas hold that a state of consciousness has its corre- 
sponding object. An objectless consciousness is a fiction. Udayana is the 
pioneer logician to have discussed the problem of the specific relation 
between consciousness and its object. He holds that the relation in question 
is visayata, which is a kind of svarupa-sambandha. Svarupa relation does 
not require the aid of any other relation to unite the two correlative terms. 
The specific nature of the visayata-sambandha is that it is one of the relations 
capable of producing relational knowledge without the aid of another 
relation. Mahadeva explains in his Nyaya-kaustubha that by visayata- 
sambandha Udayana means consciousness in its essence. 

Gahgesa has incidentally discussed the problem of visayata-sambandha, 
but other modern logicians take up the problem in detail. According to 
them, visayata is a distinct external relation but is not a svarupa relation. 
They argue that if visayata be a svarupa relation, then it will be either 
consciousness itself, or the object itself, or both consciousness and its object. 
If the relation of visayata be not distinct from the act of consciousness itself, 
then an act of perception which grasps two independent objects together 
will turn out to be a false one. Suppose we simultaneously perceive a cow 
and a horse. The logicians hold that the objects characterize our conscious- 
ness. If these objects are not related to that act of perception by a number 
of distinct relations, but by a single relation of visayata, then that event of 
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perception eannot assume the form of the copulative judgement, ‘This is 
a cow and this is a horse’. These two objects, when analysed, are many in 
number, viz. an individual cow, the universal of cowness, and their relation, 
and an individual horse, the universal of horsencss, and their relation. 
Many objects are thus related to the same act of perception by a single 
relation of visayata. If this relation is identical with that act of perception, 
then how can we arrange these objects in their proper order in our 
perception? In the above case a cow would not have been perceived only 
as a cow, but also as a horse, and the horse would not have been perceived 
only as a horse, but also as a cow, since only the difference in the nature of 
the relation of uisayatfl can determine a predicate in its proper place in 
a judgement. Moreover, if the relation of visayata be identical with the 
event of consciousness, then why should not the two predicates in the above 
copulative judgement simultaneously qualify each of the two subjects 
contained therein? Therefore the first alternative cannot be entertained. 

The second alternative is also inadmissible. If the visayata had been 
identical with the object itself, then the true judgement, ‘This is a jar’, would 
not have been distinguished from a false judgement, since the visayatas oi 
the true judgement, ‘This is a jar’, and that of the false judgement, ‘This is 
a cloth’ (when a jar is mistaken for a cloth), are one and the same, the 
objective basis of both the judgements is one and the same, viz. a jar. 

The third alternative is also defective. If the visayata relation had been 
both consciousness and its object, then it would have involved irrefutable 
contradiction in cases like the judgement, ‘A jar has a universal’. The 
universal in question belongs to the visayata relation when it is identical 
with its object, but when it is identical with consciousness the universal 
which belongs to the object cannot belong to it. But the visayata in question 
maintains its numerical identity, and hence it has and has not the universal 
in question at the same time, which is absurd. 

The modern logicians conclude that the relation of visayata is a 
distinct one. It admits of four types: the first relates indeterminate 
perception with its object, the second relates a judgement with its 
predicate, the third relates a judgement with its subject, and the fourth 
relates a judgement with its copula. These visayatas are respectively called 
nirvikalpakiya, prakarata, viiesyata, and samsargata. Some hold that intro- 
spection has a special type of visayata^ but others object to this supposition. 

Some logicians classify the relation of visayata under two heads: the 
first relates itself with two isolated objects, e.g. the visayata relation of an 
indeterminate perception ; and the second relates itself with related 
objects, e.g. the visayata relation of a determinate perception. Some 
logicians hold that there is also conational visayata (the relation of 
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visayata obtaining between desire and its object), which is also a distinct 
relation like the relation of wwajxitfl mentioned above. 

PERCEPTION 

We shall now try to select some of the essential elements of Gahgesa’s 
doctrine of perception and present them to our readers. Gahgesa’s conten- 
tion is that perceptual consciousness does not, on the face of it, bear the 
Stamp of immediacy. Immediacy is not a universal inherent in the in- 
dividual perceived. The essence of ordinary perception is that it is 
generated by the sense-organ. Gahgesa defines perception as that which is 
not produced by the instrumentality of cognition. In order to be consistent 
with the theological doctrine of his school that divine intuition is eternal, 
he could not but frame a negative definition, which fulfils all the logical 
conditions of a sound definition but does not enlighten us very much. 

The problem of true perception has been mainly approached from 
three different points of view. A section of the Buddhists holds that true per- 
ception is determined only by its object. When imagination contributes 
nothing to the body of perception, it is ciWedL nirvikalpaka perception, 
which roughly correspond to the term sensation of Western psychology. 
The Prabhakaras find the true character of perception in its immediacy. 
Perception is direct awareness. The Prabhakaras also believe that some 
forms of consciousness may be partly direct and partly indirect. The 
ancient Naiyayikas believe that every form of consciousness is determined 
by its object, and that consciousness does not reveal its own specific nature, 
viz. mediacy or immediacy. Hence perception, according to them, is 
generated by the instrumentality of a sense-organ. Gangesa holds that 
sense-organs play the part of an instrument in the production of perception 
in a common human being. Knowledge by complication, recognition, and 
other similar forms of awareness, though not direct in the literal sense of the 
term, are declared to be perceptual by Gahgesa, since they all cannot but 
depend upon the instrumentality of sense-organs for their coming into 
being. The import of his theory is that if sense-stimulus remains active 
and operative in the production of a particular consciousness, then it is 
perceptual. 

Perception admits of two classes, viz. non-relational and relational. 
The nirvikalpaka perception of this school is neither sensation nor intuition. 
It has only a logical existence. We cannot dispense with it since perceptual 
judgements presuppose it. Gahgela invites our attention to a special feature 
of determinate perception which none of his predecessors mentioned. He 
holds that in a perceptual judgement some terms should be not only related, 
but also qualified ; but some terms remain unqualified and indeterminate. 
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In the ' perceptual judgement, ■ ‘This is a. jar’, -an individual, jar is only 
qualified by the universal of jarness ; but the universal itself remains 
unqualified. In the negative perceptual judgement, ‘There is no jar on the 
spot’, the spot is qualified by the negation of a jar, and the negation is also 
qualified by the universal of jarness, which itself remains unqualified. 
Thus every determinate perception is partly indeterminate, but the subject 
of all determinate perception must be qualified. • 

The objects of perception are as follows: (1) substance, (2) attributes, 
(3) action, (4) the relation of inherence, (5) universals, and (6) negation. 
Perceptible objects alone are perceived, and experience teaches us that 
objects are perceptible. Gangesa also treats of various kinds of sense- 
object contacts. He points out in this connection that only the fit sense- 
object contacts lead to perception. He justifies the postulation of the 
relation of samavdya. It cannot be equated with the relation of svarupa. 
Gangesa subjects to criticism the thesis of Kumarila that negation is not 
sensed but is known mediately in and through the privation of cognition. 
As against the Prabhakara school he maintains that negation is objectively 
real. 

Gangesa seriously considers the thesis of introspection of the ancient 
logicians, who assume it as a settled fact. The Buddhists and the Prabha- 
karas give a rude shock to this assumption. In no ancient work of the 
Nyaya-Vaifesika school has the problem of introspection been attended to. 
It is Gangesa who fully discusses the problem of introspection. If conscious- 
ness is not self-conscious, how can it reveal an object? This is a knotty 
question that threatens the very nature of consciousness. Moreover, if we 
are aware of our awareness of an object by a distinct act of inner perception, 
then a never-ending series of inner perceptions would arise, and we should 
only be confined within the circle of the series of introspections arising 
from a single object, and would not be able to transcend it. Thus the 
Prabhakaras hold that every act of awareness is of triple character. It 
illuminates its object, the act itself is lived through, and the subject, the 
self, is also revealed as the subject of that act of awareness. The perceptual 
judgement of the form, ‘This is a jar’, does not occur ; but it assumes the 
form, ‘I know that this is a jar’. The Prabhakaras hold that nature should 
be held responsible for the peculiar feature of consciousness that it becomes 
both the subject and the object at the same time, 

Gangesa controverts the theory that every act of awareness is self- 
conscious. He points out that the theory is not based upon sound 
experience. Moreover, logic does not demand that every act of awareness 
should be self-conscious in order to regulate our activities. The judgement, 
‘This is silver’, is competent enough to lead us to activity. The so-called 
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verb ‘to know’, implied in awareness, does not reveal the character of a verb, 
viz. activity, since activity as qualifying our awareness is not an object of 
introspection. Gahgesa also makes the point that no awareness can intuit 
itself as its own object. Every object of direct awareness contains the 
sense-object contact that produces the direct awareness. In awareness the 
object does not contain such sense-object contact. Therefore an awareness 
cannot be intuited by itself as its own object. An object oi perception 
always conditions its perception. Gangesa also points out that theie is no 
hard and fast rule that we are always aware of our awareness. 

PERCEPTION AND REALISM 

We shall now show the -distinction between the theories of perception 
as advanced by Western and Indian realists. Western realists mostly hold 
that sensa are directly sensed and material objects are indirectly known. W c 
are not aware of sensa and material objects in the same sense. Indian 
realists hold that a material object is not known through the medium of 
sensa. The sensa, as defined by the modern realists of the Cambridge 
school, constitute the surface of a material object. Indian realists of the 
Nyaya school hold that one of the conditions of the true perception of a 
material object is the contact of one of our sense-organs with many such 
surfaces of a material object. If the contact is exact, then the material 
object, the whole, of which the surfaces are parts, is directly perceived. 
They draw no distinction between sensation and perception, and say that 
if sense-data are not inseparable parts of material substances, then no 
material object can be perceived. The Naiyayikas hold that the material 
object is a w^hole. It expresses itself in and through its parts. The whole, 
which is constituted of many parts, inheres in each of its parts. The sense- 
organ, when it is connected with a surface or surfaces of a material object, 
is also connected with the whole. A percipient perceives only sounds, 
odours, and tastes, but not the substance in which they inhere. By vision 
and touch only the percipient perceives both the material substance and its 
qualities capable of being visualized and touched. The perceptual judge- 
ment that the jar which is seen is the same as that which is touched points 
to this conclusion. So, the theory of perception of the Naiyayikas bears a 
close resemblance to that of naive realism. 

, , ILLUSION . 

Let us now see how the Naiyayikas solve the problem of illusion. They 
say that an absent object is also connected with the sense-organ by means 
of some form of consciousness, say memory. The piece of rope by some 
of its properties excites the memory of a snake in our mind. The object 
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of memory is connected with our eyes by means of supernormal contact. 
Our eyes, thus connected with the object of memory, produce the visual 
perception of a snake. There is no discernible difference between a normal 
perception and perception produced by supernormal contact. The Naiya- 
yikas do not prove this hypothesis but simply assume it. If their assump- 
tion is worth accepting, then their realism stands, otherwise it falls to the 
ground. 

The import of the Nyaya theory of illusion is that the subject of a 
judgement of illusion is never wrongly cognized, but only the predicate is 
misread. As it stands, the theory maintains that we directly perceive a 
number of substances, some of their qualities, actions of perceptible 
substances, universals, the relation of inherence, negation, difference, 
etc. The whole, i.e. a material substance, is directly perceived, and 
the self, the spiritual substance, is also directly known by means of 
introspection. The Naiyayikas ignore hallucination and interpret all such 
cases in terms of illusion. If hallucination is an undeniable fact, then the 
Nyaya theory of realism cannot be tenable. No modern logicians have 
taken proper notice of hallucination, which has been explained in terms of 
illusion. 

INFERENCE 

People learn from experience that the existence of an object is a sign 
of the existence of some other object. The sign may either precede or follow 
the other object or may coexist with it. The sudden swelling of the small 
rivers of a hill region is the sign of a heavy rainfall in the immediate past. 
The appearance of a dark cloud is a sign of rainfall in the immediate 
future. A rise in the body temperature is a sign of fever. Earlier 
logicians have arranged these signs and brought them into a logical order. 
The sign may be a cause or an effect, or something other than a cause 
or an effect. A section of earlier Naiyayikas revises the arrangement of 
the sign, and lays emphasis upon the invariable association of the sign with 
some other thing marked by the sign. This process of knowing, through a 
perceived sign, some other object that is not perceived, is called inference. 
Inference, though based upon perception, carries us beyond the sphere of 
perception and contributes much to the extension of the sphere of our 
knowledge. 

We are now to solve the question whether such an extension of 
knowledge through inference is valid beyond doubt or is subject to it. 
Gahgesa holds that not any and every doubt, but only such as have 
a practical bearing on our lives, can invalidate an inference. Human life 
has two aspects, (1) the speculative and (2) the practical. The principle of 
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induction does not fully satisfy the speculative aspect of the human mind, 
but is an unavoidable necessity for its practicab aspect. Gangesa thinks 
that logic has a close bearing upon the practical side of human life and 
therefore the principle of induction cannot be dispensed with. He further 
shows that an inference which is based upon sound experience informs us 
of what is not experienced. The very hypothesis that no inference is valid 
presupposes the validity of the principle of induction. Again, an inference 
itself cannot invalidate it, since nobody can have recourse to an inference 
without assuming the very validity of the principle of induction. 

The ancient Naiyayikas have made desperate attempts to prove the 
validity of the principle of induction by means of iarAa, i.e. the method 
oi reductio ad absurdum, but have failed to notice the most fundamental 
character of the principle of induction. The so-called general laws, such 
as the law of causality, are all dependent upon the principle of induction 
and cannot contribute to the proof of the validity of the basic principle of 
induction. Gahgesa realizes the true nature of the principle of induction 
and attaches no importance to tarka as a method of proving the validity of 
the principle of induction. 

According to the logic of the Nyaya school, the truth of the inductive 
principle is not self-evident. Experience cannot supply us with a key to 
its validity. Therefore the only alternative is to prove its validity in an 
indirect manner, viz. by means of silencing the opponents with the 
refutation of their arguments. He has done this admirably. He has 
devoted many chapters to a thorough treatment of vyapti, the invariable 
coexistence of probans with, probandum. His definition of vyapti clearly 
points to the fact that he takes note of the relation of coexistence, but 
not of antecedence or consequence, as an essential element oi vyapti. 

Inferential knowledge is that which is generated by the instrumentality 
of the knowledge of vyapti. Inferential knowledge is neither mere 
deduction nor mere induction but a combination of both. Indian logicians 
take note of both formal consistency and material validity. 

Nyaya recognizes two types of inference, viz. inference for convincing 
oneself and that for convincing others. The first type represents discovery 
and verification; and the second, demonstration. The first involves three 
limbs or steps, whereas the second consists of five. 

The essential elements in an inference are as follows: — (1) pdksa, the 
subject of an inference, (2) sadhya (probandum), what is to be established 
as existing in the subject of inference, (3) hehi (probans), the invariable 
sign of sddhya, and (4) vyapti, the invariable association of the hetu with 
the sddhya. First we should describe the actual logical process which leads 
to inferential knowledge. We perceive a mark (hetu) as existing in a 
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paksa, the subject of inference. We remember the relation of invariable 
concomitance subsisting between sadhya and hetu. Then we know that the 
-hetu which exists in the paksa h invariably associated with the sadhya in 
question. The remembrance of vydpti becomes active and operative when 
the above knowledge is produced by the joint work of the perception of hetu 
and the remembrance of hetu’s invariable association. The complex judge- 
ment, which is an embodiment of knowledge by complication, is called a 
vydpdra, i.e. the actual operative procedure of vydptijndna. This complex 
judgement in question is called pardmarsa. Let us take an example. A man 
sees smoke on a mountain. He remembers the relation of invariable con- 
comitance holding between fire and smoke. The invariable concomitance is 
discovered by him on the basis of observation of positive examples where 
smoke is associated with fire and non-observation of negative examples, i.e. 
no case of its dissociation from fire has been noticed. Now the perception 
of smoke on the mountain and the memory of the invariable relation 
subsisting between fire and smoke result in a complicated judgement that 
the mountain contains smoke which is associated with fire. This judgement, 
if it be not suspended in its operation, gives rise to the inferential knowledge 
that the mountain has fire. 

The Naiyayikas also hold that a reliable sign of the most common 
type of inference has five characteristic features, viz. (1) the sign must 
belong to the subject of inference, (2)4t must belong to positive examples, 
(3) it must be absent from the negative ones, (4) its presence must not be 
gainsaid by a counter argument, and (5) the absence of the sign must not 
be definitely ascertained. These five characteristic features, however, do 
not necessarily belong to all reliable signs. 

The Naiyayikas classify inferential knowledge under three heads 
according to the nature of \sad/?yas. The first type of sddhyas has both 
positive and negative examples. It is csdltd anvaya-vyatireki anumdna. 
The hill is fiery because it is smoky. Our kitchens furnish us with the 
positive examples. Lakes etc. constitute the negative ones. Water and 
fire are incompatible with each other. Lakes cannot therefore contain fire. 
The second type of sadfiyas has only positive examples, no negative ones 
being available. The jar is knowable because it is nameable. Every object 
in the universe is knowable and hence no negative example is available. 
Such an inference is called kevaldnvayi anumdna. The third type of 
sddhyas has only negative examples and no positive ones. The earth is 
different from other substances because it has smell. The earth in its 
entirety being the subject of inference, no positive or parallel examples 
are available. Such an inference is called kevala-vyatireki anumdna. 
Gahgesa criticizes the rival theory of the Mimamsakas, who refute the 
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threefold division of aniinima and hold that only those are inferred 

which have both positive and negative examples. He thinks that tarka— 
the method of reductio ad ohsurdum— contributes much to the justification 
of an induction, since it removes the doubts which encompass it, 

Gahgesa elaborately treats the fallacies Qietvdbhdsas). He pays closer 
attention to material fallacies, their definition, classification, and illustration. 
Gadadhara’s Sdmmya-nirukti-tikd is a classical work on fallacy. Gahgesa’s 
treatment of upddhi (conditional inference) is also very exhaustive. He is 
the first logician to discuss elaborately why an upddhi is a source of logical 
error. He keeps up the traditional view of the Nyaya school and ekablishes 
that upatndna cannot be included in inference. He also draws a distinction 
between the upamdna of the Nyaya school and that of the Mimamsa school. 
The former does not result in the knowledge of resemblance. It serves to 
identify the meaning of an unfamiliar term by means of the knowledge of 
resemblance to a familiar object. 


SABDA; VERBAL TESTIMONY 

The ancient logicians such as Vatsyayana and Prasastapada hold that 
the great sages are the authors of .the Vedas. But the post-Kumarila 
thinkers of the Nyaya-Vaisesika schools hold that God is the author of the 
Vedas. This view is consistent with their doctrine of God as the ordainer 
of the moral universe. If laws comedater, how can God administer justice? 
If laws are framed by the sages, how can God judge cases before the framing 
of laws? The words of authoritative persons are also a distinct source of 
valid knowledge. Gahgesa in his Sdbdaprdmdnyavdda establishes that 
verbal knowledge is indirect, but neither inferential nor analogical. 

Who is an authoritative person whose words are infallible? The 
modern logicians hold that a person whose knowledge of the meaning 
of a sentence is exact is reliable. The change in the meaning of dpta 
(authoritative person) means a good deal. But the new meaning has not 
been fully utilized by the modern logicians. 

Now, let us see how a sentence communicates its meaning to others. 
The knowledge of the words in a sentence plays the most important part 
in the communication of the meaning of the sentence. The intervening 
process which leads to the communication of meaning is the knowledge of 
the meaning of words, the constituents of the sentence 'in question. But 
this is not in itself sufficient. It requires the aid of other auxiliary 
conditions, viz. the knowledge of the syntactical relation among words and 
of their relation to their meanings, non-contradiction among the objects 
denoted by the words, the close proximity of the correlative terms, and 
the purport of the statement conveyed by the words. One cannot read 
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the mind of another person, but still the purport of a statement is 
objectively determined by the context in which he speaks and by other 
factors. The term ‘saindhava’ means (i) a horse and (ii) salt. But when 
a man takes his meal and says, ‘Bring saindhava’, the intention of the 
speaker is read from the circumstances, and it is understood that the term 
‘saindhava’ denotes salt and not a horse. 

If words are not expressive of meaning, they cannot convey the 
syntactical relation among their meanings. The power of expression in 
words, called vrtti, is twofold, viz. (1) sakti or the expressiveness of such 
meaning as is invariably understood whenever the word is uttered, and 
(2) laksana or expressiveness of such unusual meanings as follow from the 
reading of the intention of the speaker. The sentence, ‘Protect the pot of 
curd from the crows’, does not convey the sense that the pot should be 
protected only from crows and not from other creatures that may spoil 
the curd in question. The rhetoricians hold that words have also the 
power of suggestion (vyahjana). The logicians hold that vyahjand is not 
a distinct vrtti but is included in laksana. Laksana admits of a twofold 
division, viz. jahat-svartha or the secondary meaning sacrificing the original 
meaning, and or the secondary meaning inclusive of the 

original meaning. 

Significant words are of four different types, viz. (1) yaugika — a word 
having the etymologicaT meaning, e.g. signifying the agent of 

cooking (the root ‘pac’ signifies the act of cooking, and the suffix means the 
agent) ; (2) rudha — a word having only the technical or conventional sense, 
e.g. vipra meaning a Brahmana (this meaning does not follow from its 
etymology); (3) yogarudha—a word having both the etymological and con- 
ventional meanings, e.g. meaning literally that which springs up 

from mud, but signifying only a special kind of object, viz. a lotus; and 
(4) yaugikarudha—a word having alternatively both the etymological and 
conventional meanings, e.g. udbhida meaning (a) etymologically, that which 
comes out piercing the earth, i.e. a tree or a shrub, and {b) conventionally, 
a kind of Vedic sacrifice. 

The modern logicians have dealt with stems and their inflexions, roots 
and their suffixes and prefixes, their voices, tenses, and moods, relations 
between words, etc. so exhaustively that it sedms almost impossible to 
improve upon them. For example, they have discussed elaborately the 
meanings of the ten tenses current in Sanskrit grammar with all their nice 
shades of meaning. They have paid much attention to the meaning of 
injunction, e.g. vidhilih, which signifies that the means to be adopted should 
lead to the desired (good) goal, should not tend to evil consequences, and 
must be practicable. The Vyutpatti-vdda of Gadadhara is honoured even 
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by the eminent grammarians of the Panini school. Raghunatha Siromani’s 
Nan-vada is a classical work in which both the logical and the metaphysical 
import of negative sentences have been elaborately discussed. 

ONTOLOGY OF THE MODERN LOGICIANS 

The critics generally hold that the contribution of the modern logicians 
to ontology is nil. But if the works of these logicians are studied attentively, 
it will be seen that Gangesa has. followed the traditional ontology, while 
Raghunatha ;§iromani has revised the traditional ontology to a great extent. 
The innovations suggested by the latter are as follows:— (a) God is the seat 
of eternal bliss and consciousness, but has no material property. (&) Time 
and space are not distinct substances, but are identical with God. (c) The 
sky is not a distinct substance. God is the inherent cause of sound, (d) The 
internal organ (nianas) is hot a distinct substance. It is identical with the 
triad (molecule) of any one of the four elements^ (e) The assumption of 
atoms and dyads is baseless. The triads constitute the limit of division of 
elements. Raghunatha discovers a number of objects which cannot be 
classed under the seven categories of the Vaisesikas. They are as follows: 
(1) roatoa, possession, (2) capacity for producing an effect, 

(3) kdranatva, the essential property of a cause, (4) Adryatoa, the essential 
property of an effect, (5) iawA/iya, number, (6) waiiwfya, the relation of the 
qualifier to the qualified/ (7) uwayaf a, the subject-object relation, and 
(8) the relation of inherence, which is not one but many.” 

Venidatta in his Paddrtha-mandana suggests a new classification of the 
categories accepted by the modern logicians. All the positive reals come 
under four heads: (1) substance, (2) quality, (3) action, and (4) property 
(dharma). The substances are of nine kinds. This particular number of 
the different types of substances has the approval of the Vedas. The types 
of qualities are nineteen in number. Action is only of one kind, viz. 
gamana (movement). The properties admit of various types, viz. kdranatva 
etc. Relations have no separate metaphysical existence and are not 
different from the terms related. They are the very svarupa of the relata. 
: Visvanatha holds in his Bheda-siddhi that the types of reals accepted 

by the Naiyayikas refuse to come into the closed box of seven categories. 
This is a summary statement of the ontological conclusions of the modern 
logicians. „ . 

Rakhaladasa Nyayaratna in his Tattvasard has made a number of 
contributions to the ontology of the modern logicians. The most basic 
change suggested by him is that our soul (Jivatman) is not distinct from 

; . ** See PadUrtha-tattvanirupana, 
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Manas, the internal organA® He reviews the new hypothesis of Raghunatha 
that manas is di triad of an element, e.g. air, and establishes that mana^ is a 
distinct class of substance and is atomic in size. All the specific attributes 
which are asserted to belong to the soul inhere in the manas. 

Rakhaladasa makes a broad division of all reals into two types, viz. 
positive and negative. According to him, the positive reals come under 
six heads, viz. (1) substance, (2) quality, (3) action, (4) inherence, (.5) non- 
inhering universals, and (6) universal. He thinks that all the 

newly discovered reals come' under the non-inhering universals. The 
negative reals are of four kinds: (1) destruction, (2) pre-negation or the 
negation of an object prior to its coming into being, (3) the negation of 
an object qualified by a relation, and (4) the negation of the identity of 
an object. Rakhaladasa also mentions that some modern logicians discard 
the' hypothesis of pre-negation. He classifies the substances under six 
different heads, viz. (1) earth, (2) water, (3) light, (4) air, (5) God, 
and (6) manas. . 

The modern logicians have done a great service to the defence of 
pluralism by their close re-examination of the refutations by the Advaita 
philosophers. Panchanana Tarkaratna in his Dvaitokti-ratna-mZila under- 
takes the task of completing the unfinished work of his predecessors. He 
closely examines all the arguments of Sankara put forward in his Brahma- 
and adequately naeets them all. He also shows that the 
purport of the Upanisads is in favour of pluralism. The conclusion of the 
rational theology of the modern logicians is that God is an inference. They 
thus re-establish, in a more subtle manner, the old conclusion of 
Vatsyayana, Pra^astapada, and Udayana. 

ETHICS 

The modern logicians keep up the ethical doctrine of the ancient 
masters. The moral goal of life is mukti. Logic and ontology are means 
to this end. True knowledge of the self delivers us from the initial 
erroneous knowledge, viz. the confusion between the body and the soul, 
which is the source of all evils. Erroneous knowledge which is very deep- 
rooted moulds our habit of thinking. Superficial true knowledge cannot 
cope with this persisting blunder — the basic tragedy of human life. It 
requires rigid discipline and a life of meditation to prepare the way for 
receiving the deep impressions of true knowledge. Gadadhara in his 
Mukti-vada reviews the moral goals of the different philosophical schools; 
He elaborately discusses the problem whether the moral goal is eternal bliss 
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or the absolute negation of all sorrows. He expresses his opinion in favour 
of the second alternative. He also discusses the problem whether the 
intuition of the soul, or that of God, is the source of final emancipation. 
Raghunatha sticks to the first alternative, others to the second. Gadadhara 
disobliges none, but makes a happy synthesis. He does not cast aside the 
paumnika view of mukti, but assigns a place to it. 

To conclude this discussion of the main points of Navya-Nyaya, we 
may sum up as follows : 

The modern logicians shed light to a great extent on the difficulties 
of language. Traditional language cannot keep pace with the evolution of 
thought. We cannot express the new concepts without possibilities of 
ambiguity and confusion of terms. It is a fact that language in general is 
evolved at a comparatively low level of experience, and there is no 
vocabulary capable of expressing any great degree of subtlety of dis- 
crimination’, An epoch-making evolution of language is due to the 
modern logicians. Almost all the branches of Sanskrit literature, viz. 
philosophy, grammar, law, rhetoric, etc. are indebted to Navya-Nyaya for 
the expression of their subtle thoughts. The study of Navya-Nyaya has 
become as essential as that of Sanskrit grammar. 

The study of Navya-Nyaya helps to sharpen our intellect and promotes 
a better understanding of problems and their solution ; it awakens keen 
insight and develops the critical faculty ; it champions the cause of 
commonsense ; and it is a truism that the power of analysis steadily 
increases if one undergoes the discipline of Navya-Nyaya. 

The modern logicians lay the greatest stress on free thinking and 
recognize the pre-eminent value of direct observation and reasoning. 
They labour to re-establish realism and empirical logic in their former 
position, and to evolve a new philosophy of grammar which is capable of 
offering a challenge to the Mahabhdsya of Patanjali. 

It must, however, be admitted that the range of study of the modern 
logicians is not very extensive.^ They do not always take pains to study the 
standard works of the rival schools. The early modern logicians are thorough- 
ly acquainted with the works of the Mimaihsa school, but most of them are 
ignorant of the Vedanta systems and of Jaina thought. In most cases 
their knowledge of the rival schools is not first-hand. Most of them are 
not alive to current topics. The source of their information is very limited. 
The modern logicians are in the dark about the different branches of Indian 
science. It is for this reason that they could not bring about a revolution 
in ontology. They have glorified perception, but shirked drawing its logical 
conclusions. Like other philosophers they often lack the historical sense. 
They think that social and political laws are divine. That is why they could 
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not stand above the influence of tradition in spite of their love of freedom. 
Thus their search after truth has not been thorough and complete. ^ 

The contribution of the modern logicians to ethics is not worthy of 
their attainments. They keep up the traditional view that the goal of 
life is the absolute cessation of all sufferings. The path of asceticism is 
recommended for reaching the destination. The pivot of the ethical 
doctrine is the law of Karma. Have they carefully examined this law 
Does not the law of Karma presuppose the atomic structure of a society? 
The individuals of a society are so many atoms each of. which moves in its 
own way. Though referred to in ancient literature, the karma oi groups 
of men has been ignored by the modern logicians. They have not dealt 
with the problem raised by Sriharsa, how a disembodied soul, which is no 
better than a piece of stone, can be the goal of human aspiration. 

The theology of the Nyaya-Vaisesika school is not in touch with 
practical religion. The modern logicians have made no improvement upon 
it, since they fail to remove the anthropomorphic idea of God. God, 

according to this school, is the great king-cum-engineer-cum-tutor. More- 
over, the Naiyayikas handle God as a machine to solve all difficulties. They 
hold’ that God has no feelings, but at the same time assert that an 
individual soul attains to mw/ih through His grace. ^ 

In the Nyaya-Vaisesika system of thought there are no watertight 
compartments for epistemology, logic, psychology, ethics, theology, meta- 
physics, etc. It is naturally expected that these different sciences would 
therefore be harmoniously blended together into an integrated systena of 
thought. But, as a matter of fact, there is a wide gulf between the ethics 
and theology of the Nyaya-Vaisesika school. The goal of ethics is se - 
realization. If one sincerely and constantly practises meditation upon the 
self, then the virtue arising out of such meditation will surely lead one on 
to the direct intuition of the soul as a substratum. This mystic vision of 
the soul will surely dispel basic ignorance and lead on to final emancipation. 
Divine worship has no part to play in the attainment of the moral goa. 
Raghunatha Siromani lays emphasis upon the exclusive necessity of sel - 
realization. Thus God becomes divorced from the real ethics of the modern 
logicians. God is an inference, whose existence is considered necessary tor 
the creation, preservation, and destruction of the universe. God has been 
thus converted into little more than a deus ex machina, the function o 
which seems to be to solve the difficulties felt by the modern schoo . 
Gadadhara has made some attempt to bridge the gulf that separates yaya 
ethics from its theology, but is not sufficiently sure of his own g^und to 
take a firm stand against the views of Raghunatha. He suggests that di 
frrace can grant us self-realization, but he does not uphold the view that 
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divine grace is the only source of self-realization. Divine grace cannot in 
fact lead directly to final emancipation. Self-realization is its necessary 
condition. Iherefore God is not an integral part of Navya-Nyaya ethics. 

The defect of the modern logicians is that they have failed to infuse 
die spirit of discovery into their students. They have sharpened their 
intellect, but have not taught them to apply it to life’s problems. They 
look like soldiers who constantly sharpen their weapons, but fail to appear 
in time of need. In addition, they have failed to touch upon the secondary 
ends of human life, arrange them in a hierarchy, and correlate them to the 
highest end. In short, they are divorced from real life and tend to live 
too much in a world of abstraction/ 


P U RVA-MIM AlvrSA 


T he great sage Jaimini is the author of the Mvmarhsa-Sutm (aphoristus). 

There is a difference of opinion among scholars as to his identity. 
Whether he is the disciple of Vyasa mentioned in the Mahabharata ov 
some other person is a controversial question. Two rsis, Badarayana and 
Badari, are mentioned in Jzimini’s Mimarhsa-Sutra, and Jaimini is men- 
tioned in Maharsi Veda-Vyasa’s Sanraka-Sutra. But none of these texts 
clearly indicates the relationship of teacher and disciple between Vyasa and 
Jaimini. Though this led to a controversy among Western scholars, yet 
Sahara Svamin, the famous commentator of Jaimini’s Mimariisa-Sutra, 
while explaining the use of the word ‘Badarayana’ in suira 1.1.5, says that 
it is used here to denote that BMarayana’s opinion is also the same ; and 
by this the opinion expressed in the sutra has been strengthened and not 
opposed. 

According to Sahara Svamin therefore, it is clear that Badarayana was 
respected by Jaimini, and his name is mentioned to show that the intrinsic 
validity or self-evidence of knowledge as advocated in the sutra lias the sanc- 
tion of Badarayana also and is therefore valid. 

Though it is not clearly mentioned that this Badarayana is Maharsi 
Veda-Vyasa, the author of the Mahabharata and the teacher of Jaimini, yet 
on the authority of this hint of Sahara Svamin, ancient Indian scholars 
have accepted the relation of teacher and disciple between Veda-Vyasa, 
who is mentioned as Badarayana, and Jaimini. 

It is not necessary to enter into this controversy here for the study of 
our subject. The Mimamsa-Sutra embodies the results of discussions regard- 
ing ritual practice, the beginnings of which are found in the Brahmanas, 
and which have subsequently descended in a long course of tradition. 
The teacher’s name is often cited to support the doctrines set out, as in the 
Kausitaki and the Satapatha Brahmanas. The collection of mantras in 
the Samhitas aind the accounts of sacrifices in the Brahmanas presented 
points of divergence, and the order in which the offerings were to be per- 
formed was determined by reasoning. The order in the Samhitas and 
the normal sequence of actions had greater weight than the order in the 
Brahmanas. The person by whom a particular action had to be performed, 
when not specified, was determined by logical argument. Nyaya was hence 
an early name for Karma-Mimamsa. The Dharma-Sutras, e.g. of Apastamba 
and Baudhayana, employ arguments akin to those of the Mimamsa, though 
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the language differs, and hence Jaimini’s rules may not have existed in 
their present form at the time. 

The object of Jaimini’s Mirmrhsa-Sutra is to explain the meaning of 
the Vedas. The Vedas directly or indirectly indicate what dharma or 
virtue is and what adharma or vice is. They do so in order that persons 
may practise dharma and abstain from adharma. The Mimdrhsd-Sutra 
therefore should not be regarded as a commentary on the Vedas like other 
bhasyas, but its function is to explain how to arrive at the real meaning of 
the Vedas which is acceptable to the wise. Every student of the book should 
remember well that its main object is today down and explain in detail 
rules for removing doubts and thus arriving at the real meaning of the 
Vedas. 

The Vedas come under the proof known as sabda-pramdna. The Purva- 
Mimarhsa has considered at great length whether mbda or verbal authority 
is itself a pramdna. The conclusion is that like perception (pratyaksa), 
inference (anumdna), etc. it also is a form of proof. Ordinary words, how- 
ever, are of two kinds: some words uttered by man may be regarded as 
true {pramdna), while others may be regarded as untrue {apra^ndna). 
Whether the assemblage of words in the Vedas may be taken as true in toto 
is discussed in detail in the Mimdmsd-Sutra, and the result is that the Vedas 
have been accepted in their entirety as authoritative. The first part of this 
paper aims at briefly discussing those reasonings which are used by the 
Mimamsakas to arrive at this conclusion. 

AUTHORLESSNESS OF THE VEDAS 

Before entering into this discussion it is essential to find out what the 
Mimamsakas understand by the term ‘Veda’. They regard the Vedas as 
self-revealed (apauruseya), that is to say, they have not been written or com- 
posed like the Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata by man. Had they been 
so Witten, then the author of the Vedas, like Valmiki and Veda-Vyasa, the 
authors respectively of those two books, would have been remembered by 
us. The Vedic teachers and disciples have maintained a continuous chain 
of the study of the Vedas from time immemorial, but nobody ever heard 
the name of the author of the Vedas. From this it may be inferred that 
there was no author of the Vedas, because in that case some one or other 
of these people would have heard his name. It is therefore the unanimous 
conclusion of the exponents of the Mimamsa philosophy that the Vedas must 
be regarded as self-revealed, since there is no remembrance from time 
immemorial of any special man as the author of the Vedas. The purport 
of what Sahara Svamin says in order to arrive at this conclusion is as follows: 

W^e must not think that someone has connected the Vedic words with 
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their meanings in order to give currency to the Vedic rites and ceremonies. 
This relation is self-evident. Had there been any man who connected the 
Vedic words with their meanings and introduced the Vedic rites, then at 
the time of performing such rites the performer must have remembered the 
author. This remembrance of the connection between the author and the 
user of the text is absolutely essential to the fulfilment of the aim and 
object of such performance. For instance, Panini coined the word vrddhi 
for certain vowel modifications. If we remember him when we hear this 
word, then only we know that the word vrddhi denotes such and such, and 
can use it according to the method invented by him and obtain the appro- 
priate result. But when we do not remember the word as a definition of 
his, we do not ascribe to it any such meaning, nor use it according to his 
rules, nor get the result thus obtainable. Similarly, a rsi named Pihgala, 
who is the author of the science of prosody, takes ma to denote any group 
of three consecutive long syllables. When we remember him, we take ma 
to denote a word containing three such long syllables, e.g. Vaisali, and use 
it in metrical compositions and get the desired result. But when we do 
not think of it as a technical term used by Pihgala, it fails to suggest to 
our minds any such group of syllables, e.g. Vaisali, and we do not use ma 
according to the rules of prosody. It follows therefore that unless a sect 
becomes extinct we always remember the author and user of the technical 
terms current in the usages of that sect. This is the general rule. It is now 
clear that had the Vedas been created by any man and the rites depending 
on them been first performed by him, then we should always have remem- 
bered the author. As we cannot understand the meaning of Panini’s 
aphorism ‘Vrddhiryasydcdmddih . . . (1.1.73) and cannot apply it unless 
we know the meaning of his other aphorism ‘VrddhirMaic’ (1. 1.1.), so we 
should be unable to follow and apply the Vedas. But our actual experience 
is quite contrary to this. We do not know of any author or originator of 
the Vedic rites and ceremonies ; yet we have been performing them con- 
tinually from the beginning. Hence it cannot be established by any direct 
proof that someone conceived the relationship between the Vedic words 
and their meanings and introduced the Vedic rites of his own free will, and 
thus was the creator of the Vedas.’ 

Kumarila Bhatta, the famous author of Slokavarttika, an explanatory 
treatise on Sahara Svamin’s commentary, explains the passage quoted above 
thus: ‘The study of the Vedas has always been dependent on previous 
study ; for this study is carried on through words, as the present system of 
Vedic study will show.’^ 


^ Slokavaritika, Vakyadhikarana, 336 . 
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This conclusion of the Mimariisakas regarding the self-revealed character 
of the Vedas is not accepted by the Naiyayikas. According to them, the 
Vedas were made and revealed by Almighty God as the source of all happi- 
ness and prosperity for the first race of men created in this land. It should 
not, however, be understood that He composed the Vedas anew as a set 
of books ; but that He only revealed the Vedas which existed in the previous 
cycle (kalpa). This He did in the previous cycle also. Hence there is no 
author of the Vedas except God. 

Acarya Udayana, the author of Kusumanjali, says on this point: 
‘What is “Veda”? Every word cannot be called “Veda”. Words denoting 
unseen things cannot be called “Veda”, because the words of an impostor 
are not regarded as “Veda”. The words of Maharsi Manu and others 
about virtue and vice and other unseen things are not regarded as “Veda”. 
Hence the reply is that those words which cannot be traced to any 
other .source and which are accepted by the wise as authority constitute 
the Vedas. It cannot be said that the words which have come down to us 
as the Vedas originated from perception and other proofs. Nor can it be 
said that they sprang from the error of an ignorant person or the imposition 
of a cheat ; for then they would not have been accepted as authority by 
the good and the wise. The view of the Mimariisakas that the chain of 
teachers and students from time immemorial is the source of the Vedas is 
also not tenable, because at the time of dissolution (mahdpralaya) such a 
chain cannot exist.’ 

Acarya Udayana has clearly said that the source of the Vedas cannot 
be the perception or inference of any human being like ourselves, because 
the supernatural subject-matter of the Vedas is unintelligible to a man 
with human reasoning. The argument that someone without understand- 
ing it rationally has ascribed his own imaginary meaning to it and has 
introduced it for some selfish motive is also not sound ; for there is no 
proof that the results of the actions mentioned in the Vedas are not attain- 
able. And as they have been regarded as authority by the wise (sista) 
and sages {mahdjana), their author cannot be an ignorant person or a 
cheat. 

His criticism of the Mimaihsaka view deserves careful consideration. 
He says, ‘Like the words used by us, the Vedas also are composed of words 
and hence they have been made by someone. The argument of the 
IVfimaihsakas that there is no author of the Vedas, since the memory of 
such an author is not handed down to us, is also not valid, because the 
scriptures themselves declare the divine origin of the Vedas. Says the 
Smrti : “Then the Vedas came out of His mouth. Thus in the beginning 
of each cycle different Vedas are composed”; and “I have composed the 
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yedanta and I am the knower of the Vedas’*.^ 'And the &:uti : that 

God have sprung all offerings of oblations as well as the Saman^ Jlcymid 
other Vedas/’" Such remembrance also is current among the students of 
the Vedas. It may be urged that these are laudatory words designed to 
praise the Vedas and not to establish their divine origin. But this does not 
stand the test of reason. There being no rule laid down in the Vedas that 
the author must be remembered^ the priests did not remember the author 
while performing the rites, and a time came when the author was totally 
forgotten ; but that does not prove that there was no author at all. If 
words must be regarded as authorless (apauruseya) when there is no 
refflembrance of the author, then if the name of Kalidasa be forgotten, 
Kumarasambhava also should be regarded as authorless— a view which 
nobody would accept.' 

But the Mimaiiisakas have not accepted the divine origin of the Vedas 
as believed by the Naiyayikas. Their reasons for rejecting the Naiyayika 
view are briefly given below. 

It has already been shown above that, in the opinion of the ancient ■ 
Miniariisakas like Sahara and Kimiarila, there is no reliable evidence to 
show that someone composed the Vedas in the beginning and introduced 
the Vedic rites. Moreover, it is admitted by the Naiyayikas also that though 
the Vedic rites have been current among the learned and the wise at all 
times throughout the length and breadth of India, yet there is no evidence 
to show when and by whom these were introduced first. On these argu- 
ments the Mimaiiisakas base their belief in the authorlcssncss of the Vedas. 

How man was first created on this earth has been explained in different 
ways by different learned men, who do not agree among themselves. This 
was done in the past, this is done at the present time; but there is no 
explanation which has been accepted by all. Those who seek to postulate 
the existence of the author of the Vedas on the ground that a sentence 
(vakya) must be the creation of man, should admit that the first creator 
of the Vedic sentences must have been a man ; for it is not possible for 
any other creature to create them. It is common knowledge that it is 
beyond the poiyer of any other creature to compose a sentence consisting 
of words made up of vowels and consonants. It is clear thetrefore that 
the first author who composed these sentences was a man. It must also 
be admitted in this connection that that man had the knowledge of the 
technique of combining words into sentences to convey the desired meaning. 
If it be so, it may be asked how that first man acquired the knowledge of 
words and the things they signified. We find that one who frames a 
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sentence, leanis the words and their .meanings and their mode o£ combina- 
tion froiii sorne one. else before one can compose a sentence intelligible to 
others. Heiiee the existence of the author . clearly . indicates the existence 
of a previous author of the words and their meanings. Otherwise it is 
impossible to frame a sentence to express one’s feelings or ideas. We do 
not come across any deviation from this rule. If this be an established 
rule for composition by man, this rule must also be observed in Vedic 
composition. 

No theory or conjecture propounded by scientists and philosophers 
from time to time about the origin of the first man or the mode of his use 
of words or formation of society has received universal acceptance ; and no 
sane man can hope to find a consensus of opinion in this respect. On the 
other hand we find at the present time among those who perform Vedic 
rites that the student learns them from his teacher who in his turn learnt 
them from his own teacher, and so on. This continuous chain has come 
down to us from time immemorial. No reliable evidence is before us to 
show that this chain was actually broken at any time in the past. Hence 
this eternal continuous chain of the teacher and the taught is the bed-rock 
of the belief in the authorlessness of the Vedas. 

Considerations of space compel us to be brief here. Those readers 
who are interested in the subject and want to know more details are referred 
to Sabara-bhasya and Kumarila’s §ldkavdrttika. 

VALIDITY OF THE VEDAS 

Granting that the authorlessness of the Vedas has been accepted, how 
can the authority (prdmdnya) of the Vedas be established? Take for 
example a local rumour regai'ding the abode of an evil spirit in a particular 
banyan tree. Nobody knows who first gave currency to this report ; 
the people of the locality, however, have known it for a long time as being 
handed down from father to son. But is it reasonable to accept it as 
valid on this ground? There are hundreds of such stories current among 
us ; but should we take them as valid? Similarly, though there has been 
an unbroken chain of teachers and disciples of the Vedas, yet is it reason- 
able to accept the Vedas as authority on this ground? 

In reply to this the Mimamsakas say that one should first understand 
clearly the axiomatic nature of authority. Correct knowledge is called 
truth {pramd) and incorrect knowledge is called error (bhrama). Every 
item of knowledge is not correct and hence not truth. The question, 
however, is how one should discover what is truth. Different answers are 
given to this question by different schools of philosophy. According to the 
Nyaya and Vaisesika schools, the correctness or incorrectness of knowledge 
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cannot be found out , at once.' If, after proper investigation, we^ find , that 
the senses through' which the knowledge 'has come' are.in a reliably sound 
condition, then we infer that the knowledge gained is correct. When, for 
example, the eye sees an object under normal conditions, we conclude 
that the knowledge obtained is correct (prama). If such knowledge comes 
from abnormal causes or is based on insufficient data, we know that it is 
an error. This is the view of the Naiyayikas and other philosophers who 
accept extraneous evidence (paratah-pmmdna) as the source of knowledge. 

The Mimaiiisakas say in reply that the above argument cannot bear 
scrutiny. For the circumstances under which the vision of an object takes 
place have been assumed to be true or favourable for correct vision without 
any proof that they are really so. To prove that they are really favourable, 
normal, or sound, one must prove that their causes are sound and correct ; 
and this process would continue ad infinitumy We are thus landed in the 
haze of imagination ; the practical result of such a process es the impossi- 
bility of ascertaining the truth of the knowledge in ciuestion. Suppose 
that a man is sitting somewhere in the thick darkness of a new-moon night. 
A sudden flash of lightning reveals a tiger in front of him with jaws wide 
open. As soon as he sees the animal, he runs away in bewilderment 
without caring for any proof whether the sight of the tiger is real or only 
an illusion. Still less does he care for the favourability, suitability, or 
soundness of the causes which led to the terrible ocular experience. He 
believes in the presence of the beast more firmly than any truth proved by 
anybody and attempts to escape by running away from it. It is clear from 
this that the power of judging the correctness of the knowledge acc|uired is 
inherent in our nature. That is why man has always carried on his practical 
affairs accordingly in all ages and will do so in future. It must be admitted 
by all therefore that knowledge does not depend for its validity on the 
subsidiary knowledge of the soundness of its causes. Knowledge is self- 
revealed and its correctness (|?rama) self-evident, and on this self-evident 
correctness are based all the actions of man. 

Though the proof of its correctness is inherent in knowledge itself, 
no one admits that there can be no error at all. Though we naturally and 
automatically accept the validity of knowledge by intuition, yet on occa- 
sions we ciuestion the validity of knowledge under compulsion, and at 
times we do oppose, criticize, reject, and declare it to be an error. But 
when are wt compelled to do so? We do so when we find that the 
knowledge in question is opposed to or sublated by another piece of 
knowledge which has already been proved to be true ; or when we find 
that the causes from which the knowledge has sprung are faulty and conse- 
quently unable to produce the correct knowledge. In short, we reject a 
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newly acquired piece of knowledge as error for two reasons: first, when it 
is contradictory to what has already been proved to be true ; secondly, when 
the cause of the knowledge is found faulty. The faults or defects of the 
cause of knowledge are briefly shown below. 

Knowledge is of two kinds, direct (pratyaksa) and indirect (paroksa). 
Knowledge acquired through the perception of the senses is called direct 
knowledge, and knowledge gained from inference or verbal authority (sabda- 
pramdna) is called indirect knowledge. If the eye is weak or affected by 
jaundice or any other disease, the knowledge acquired through it cannot 
be free from eiTor. Thus the degree of error in the knowledge is pro- 
portional to the weakness or defect of the sense-organ through which the 
knowledge is gained. 

The means or sources of knowledge are called the pramdnas, and they 
arc six according to the school of Bhatta, i.e. Kumarila. These are direct 
perception (pratyaksa), inference (anum^na), verbal authority (safe da), 
analogy (upaniana), presumption (arthdpatti), and non-perception (anupa- 
labdhi). Pratyaksa results from the immediate contact between sense and 
its object. It is objective, i.e. it is conditioned by the object, and is not 
subjective, i.e. comprising the knowledge and the knower, for these two 
are not reflected or revealed therein. Prabhakara omits the sixth. Non- 
perception, according to him, is negation and is identical with its locus 
and not a separate category. 

In infei’ence the object of knowledge, being mediate or remote, is 
inferable. The knowledge and the knower, i.e. the subject, are, however, 
directly cognized. In the view of Prabhakara, ordinary, i.e. secular, verbal 
testimony has no independent validity as a source of knowledge. For it 
is included in inference, being an index to the import of the speaker. 
Vedic texts like injunctions, however, are valid means of proof. In this 
view perception alone has validity as proof. In both views, validity as 
proof consists in communicating knowledge unapprehended before and 
otherwise not contradicted. Memory, which has as its content what was 
cognized before, is not an independent source. In all kinds of cognition or 
forms of knowledge there is revelation of the proof, the probandum, and 
the prover. In direct perception all the three are immediately cognized. In 
inference and the rest the object alone is inferable. The prover and the 
proof are in them also directly cognized. The operation of inference etc. 


word^itself/ is regarded as if the man using'it.is uiiable to pro- 
noimce it correctly or is careless or deceitful.- ■ ■ 

According to this rule, if the indirect knowledge derived from the 
Vedic words be regarded as erroneous, then we are compelled to admit 
that there is some fault in the Vedic words themselves, or there is some 
knowledge in this world higher than what is derivable from, the Vedic 
•words. ; 

In reply to the above the Mimamsakas say that there is no possibility 
of the knowledge springing from the Vedic words being tainted with the 
faults mentioned above. From the Vedic words we understand that those 
who want to go to heaven should perform certain sacrifices like jyotistorna^ 
darsa-paurnamasa^ agnistoma^ etc. We do not find any contradictory proof, 
namely, that eternal happiness in heaven is not derivable from these sacri- 
fices. Heaven cannot be proved by any evidence that can be used by men. 
Similarly, we have no strong reason to think that after death a happy life 
in heaven is not possible. Therefore there is no strong contrary reason to 
prove the knowledge of the duty of performing Vedic sacrifices as erroneous. 
Next, the doubt that the authority of the Vedas must be rejected owing 
to faults like error, carelessness, defect in the sense-organ, deception, etc. 
in the author or the propounder of the Vedas, is also not reasonable ; for it 
has been shown above that so long as this doctrine is not refuted by strong 
reason and evidence, the knowledge of the supernatural meanings derivable 
from the Vedic words and the self-evident truth inherent in them cannot 
be discarded. If the existence of the author of the Vedas be proved, then 
only the possibility of his faults like error etc. is imaginable. Since the 
Vedas consist of words which have come down from time immemorial, and 
since there is no author of the Vedas, their axiomatic authority stands 
unassailable. This is the sum and substance of the Mlmarhsaka view 
regarding the authorlessness and self-evident authority of the Vedas. 

Though the monistic Vedantins accept the self-evident authority of 
the Vedas, yet they do not believe in the Mimamsaka theory about the 
authorlessness of the Vedas. According to them, the Vedas have been 
naturally revealed without any effort, like respiration from the eternal, 
pure, wise, and ever free God at the beginning of the new cycle, and as such 
their self-evident authority cannot be rejected. 

An interesting point to note is the difference of opinion between the 
earlier and later schools of the Mirnariisa. The latter do not agree to the 
arguments adopted by Jaimini, iSabara, and Kumarila Bhatta to establish 
the self-evident authority of the Vedas without postulating God and admit- 
ting His authorship of the Vedas. The later Mimamsakas like Prabha- 
kara, Khandadeva, Gagabhatta, and Apadeva do not hesitate to assert that 
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the 'author of the .Vedas : .cannot ■.be ■ any - one but the : omniscient and om- 
nipoteiit God, ; more than this, they declare in unequivocal terms that the 
existence of an omniscient and omnipotent God ancl His authorship of the 
Vedas have been proved beyond any 'Shadow of doubt with the help of the 
Vedas themselves.. 


MIMAinSA— ITS MEANING AND SCOPE 

It is necessary here to know the exact meaning of the word mimamsa. 
It means the reasoning which has to be adopted in order to understand 
the connotation of a word or a sentence. The interconnected words and 
sentences which teach the method of such reasoning constitute what is 
called Piirva-Mimamsa. The epithet purva is added because it deals 
primarily and exhaustively with the method of reasoning regarding the 
rites which form the purva or earlier portion of the Vedas. It is also knotvn 
as Karma-Mimamsa, since it seeks to find out the real nature of these rites 
and the results accruing from their due performance. Hence, it is neces- 
sary for every student of this philosophy to remember that the subject- 
matter of this system is the study of the Vedic rites. 

Acts are divided into two classes — ordained and forbidden. Darsa- 
paurnamasa, agnihotra, jyotistoma, etc. are ordained acts. Drinking wine, 
killing a Brahmana, etc. are forbidden acts. The Purva-Mimaihsa discusses 
at length, in tlie light of the Vedic texts, the nature of the Vedic rites, their 
primary and secondary character, their priority and posteriority in the 
matter of performance together with their results and purposes, and also 
the particular sense or method in which a Vedic injunction, positive or 
negative, is to be interpreted to bring about the desired result. This, in 
short, is the aim of the Mimamsa philosophy. A detailed discussion on 
the above points is not possible in this short article. We therefore proceed 
to a consideration of some of those features which account for the high 
esteem in which this philosophy has ever been held in India, and which 
constitute its contribution to the development of the religious life of the 
country. 

VEDIC INJUNCTIONS 

The Mimariisaka school has given an elaborate analysis of the origin of 
the religious motive or the impulse to pious conduct and a minute con- 
sideration of the effects, immediate and mediate, of the Vedic injunctions. 

An injunction or vidhi urges and leads a person to acts which may be 
(1) regulax', imperative, or obligatory (nitya), (2) necessitated by occasions 
{naimittika), and (3) optional, i.e. performed with a view to obtaining some 
boon or worldly good (Jidmya). In the Bhatta view, all these three kinds 
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of action, being within the scope of injunctions, constitute dharma. Accord- 
ing to Prabhakara, an injunction impels a perspn to the first two kinds, i.e. 
regular and occasional only. For it tends to generate the impulse in a 
person who through sloth and the like does not engage in such acts ; and 
the authority of the injunction lies there. In optional action a person acts 
from his own desire or attachment. Hence the vidhi carries no induce- 
ment to such action. But an injunction signifying the relation of means 
and end between sacrifice and heaven desists at that point and intends 
nothing further. Hence it neither induces a person to do nor dissuades 
him from doing an optional act and therefore pertains neither to dharma 
nor to its opposite. Reprehensible acts like the eating oi kalahja or the 
performance of syena, a sacrifice to injure another being, comprised as they 
are within prohibitions, constitute demerit in this view. 

The Mimamsakas recognize two kinds of energy in injunctions for 
this purpose — ^verbal and actual. Verbal energy is the special function 
which conduces to a man’s impulse. It inheres in an inspirer like the 
preceptor and is a wish or an intention of the form, ‘Let him be induced 
to do it’, conveyed by the lih, i.e. the imperative in the verb. It 
is expressed as an incitement, inducement, or mandate. In the Vedas, which 
are impersonal in origin, the injunction cannot be the intention of any 
person and hence is construed as an operation conducive to a person’s 
inclination which resides in the imperative in the Vedic text. It ensues 
immediately after the hearing of the injunctive text, ‘Saaifice in order 
to attain heaven’, and is seen in such an attitude as this, ‘I am urged by 
the Vedic imperative’. It is called bhdvand since it conduces to the pro- 
duction or being (bhavana) of the human impulse, and, as inhering in the 
.Vedic words, it is called verbal. Hence it follows that the verbal energy 
is a peculiar transcendental function which lodges in the imperative in an 
injunctive sentence. Certain Mimamsakas like Mandana Mi^ra hold that 
idbdi bhdvand or verbal energy is a special property which resides in the 
intended import of the verb and is of the nature of a means or instrument 
or the desired result. But this exposition is not accepted by all. 

Actual energy, on the other hand, is the operation pertaining to the 
performer of sacrifices and the like, and tending to the production of the 
result. The character common to both the kinds is a special function of 
incitement which conduces to the effecting of that which is to be. This is 
signified by the predicative portion. Propositions like ‘shall sacrifice’, ‘shall 
offer oblation’, ‘shall donate’ imply the result, the operation leading to it, 
and exertion necessary for the purpose. Of these the result and the opera- 
tion tending to it are connoted by the verb and the effort is signified by 
the predicative mood. Mimamsakas like Parthasarathi hold the predicative 
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to denote exertion in general. Some, like Somesvara Bhatta, take it 
to signify the special exertion itself. This is the actual energy, and it 
produces the result through the sense of the verb. It is called actual, since 
it directly produces the result. All Mimamsakas consider this special 
effort or operation as the main part of the significance of predication and 
hold all the other elements to be connected with it. The conclusion of the 
Mimamsakas is that this exertion or operation causes performance of the 
sacrifice, and through that the invisible potency, and through that the result. 
And in their view this apurva or invisible potency is an entity which is 
of the highest worth and most necessary and unavoidable. 

MAN’S NATURE AND GOAL 

Though very little has been said in this system about the real nature 
of the self of man, who alone is entitled to perform the ordained acts such 
as sacrifices (yajfia), offering of oblations in the consecrated fire (homfl), 
and charity (daraa), we Shall briefly discuss this subject from the standpoint 
of the Mimamsakas. 

Like other dualistic schools of philosophers such as Naiyayikas and 
Vaifesikas, the Mimamsakas believe in the separateness of the self 
(Jivatman) from the body, senses, and mind, and look upon special proper- 
ties like intelligence, will, and effort as the natural attributes of the self. 

There is no specific mention, however, of the real nature of the 
Jivatman in the Mimnmsg-Sitfrfl of Jaimini. &bara Svamin, the commen- 
tator of this book, makes only a passing reference to it in his commentary, 
but even that is not his own. He only quotes some earlier commentator 
whose identity has not yet been determined. Some are of opinion that 
the commentator was his teacher Upavarsa. But there are reasons to dis- 
believe this assumption. 

There is no clear mention of the Jivatman as either infinite or of the 
size of the body or atomic, either in the original Snlra or in Sahara’s 
commentary. Later Mimamsakas, however, accepting the Naiyayika view, 
regard it as all-pervasive like ether. 

Apadeva and Laugaksi Bhaskara hold on the authority of the Bhagavad- 
Gita that a sacrifice performed in honour of Isvara or Govinda produces 
the highest good. In later treatises of the Mimamsa school, Vedantic texts 
are adopted at some points. The commentator Gunaratna considers 
Jaimini to have accepted the doctrine of Maya. This attribution is not 
altogether without the sanction of ancient text and tradition. In the 
Veddnta-Sutra Jaimini’s views appear in a twofold light as upholding 
Minnmsa texts as well as subscribing to certain undoubted Vedantic 
doctrines, e.g. the attainment by the departed soul of Brahman endowed 
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with the qualities set forth in the Ch&ndogya Upanisad (VIII. 7). If 
Jaimini upheld one set of doctrines, the later exponents of the Mimariisa 
like Prabhakara and Kumarila have to, be regarded as sifting and retaining 
those of the traditional school to the exclusion of whatever did not pertain 
to this store. 

From such Vedic texts as ‘This is he, the performer of sacrifices, who 
attains heaven thereby’, the Mimamsakas conclude that heaven is the 
summum bonum of human life. There is, however, no indication in the 
works of Jaimini, Sahara, and Kumarila as to whether this heaven (svarga) 
is identical with bliss, or it is a place where happiness unalloyed with pain 
or grief can be enjoyed. Later Mimamsakas ,understood the term in the 
latter sense. But most of the Mimamsakas maintain that heaven does not 
mean anything but bliss. In support of this view they cite the following 
saying of the rsis : ‘That happiness which is not mixed with sorrow or 
eclipsed by any other mental state, which has no cessation, and which is 
available for the mere wish, is heaven (suarga).’ 

Sahara Svamin has openly declared that this heaven cannot be enjoyed 
on this earth. To attain it one must leave the body behind. According 
to him, people offer oblations and perform sacrifices with the desire of 
attaining heaven ; but when it is not possible to realize heaven in this 
body, the faithful performer of these sacrifices is forced to believe that this 
body is not the soul ; for heaven cannot be attained unless this body is 
destroyed, though people spend huge sums of money and undergo many 
hardships in performing sacrifices with the desire of going there. 

The self-revealed Gratis clearly say that the performance of sacrifices, 
the offering of oblations, and charity are the means of attaining heaven. 
But since the present body is not capable of enjoying it on this earth, the 
soul must be encased in a suitable body for the purpose. It must therefore 
be admitted by all who have faith in the authority of the Vedas that there 
is the eternal soul as an entity distinct from this body. This is the con- 
clusion of Sahara Svamin. 

There is no clear indication in the Mhnmisd-Sutra or the commentary 
of Sahara about the possibility of emancipation (moksa) of the self. 
Kumarila Bhatta, who was the immediate predecessor of Sahkaracarya, states 
in his Slohavdrttika that emancipation (moksa) is the supreme end of the 
self. But his emancipation does not include happiness. The real nature 
of emancipation is the perfect extinction of sorrow. Kumarila has no 
hesitation in discarding the view that the realization of the bliss of the soul 
is the real nature of emancipation. 

Although admitted by later Mimamsakas, moksa or emancipation is not, 
as in the Vedanta, of the nature of final and absolute annihilation of objec- 
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tive existence. For, in this view, objective existence has ultimate reality. 
Sacred texts signifying unreality import that it is not destined to endure 
eternally. Hence objective existence, though real, undergoes destruction of 
connection with the perceiving ego or self. Threefold is the connection 
of the self with the objective world, namely, through the body, the senses, 
and their objects. The body is the basis of enjoyment or experience, agree- 
able or otherwise. The senses are the seats of enjoyment. The contents of 
enjoyment are form, taste, smell' etc. Enjoyment is direct experience com- 
prising pleasure, pain, and the like. The ego or purusa is bound by these 
three. This bondage is called samsara— the evanescent cycle of existence. 
The permanent cessation of the three is moJisa ; ultimate or permanent 
cessation is the destruction of the body, the senses, and their objects created 
before, and their non-emergence afresh. These two processes terminate 
pleasure and pain. Such extinction is due to the extinction of dharma and 
adharma, right and wrong, worthy and unworthy conduct, merit and 
demerit. The termination of dharma is effected by the enjoyment of the 
fruits of merit or piety already acquired. And extinction of adharma 
or impiety or demerit ensues from the performance of ‘obligatory’ and 
‘occasional’ duties. Among these effects of causes, non-performance of the 
optional acts and the avoidance of the prohibited acts lead to no results. 
If only the ‘obligatory’ or ‘regular’ duties and those entailed by certain 
occasions are performed, sin is avoided, and no cause leading ,to the creation 
of a body arises ; hence the previously acquired body being lost, the 
soul remains without a body. This condition is designated as release or 
moksa. This release cannot be attained merely through knowledge of the 
self. Therefore all who desire emancipation have to strive to attain the 
bodiless selfhood by the aforesaid process. 

The Mimamsakas do not believe in the absolute dissolution {mahd- 
pralaya) of this world. They say that this universe has existed as it is from 
eternity, and there is no proof that this eternal religion of the Vedas and 
its adherents belonging to the three castes will ever be totally extinct. From 
Kumarila Bhatta dowmwards the Mimamsakas have propounded this view 
with great force. The above Mimamsakas believe that man can never 
acquire omniscience without the help of the Vedas. We can know of super- 
natural things only through the Vedas, as did Manu and other great sages. 

In the Mimariisa philosophy, work recommended by the scriptures has 
been declared to be the source of all blessings. It is through such work 
that man can fulfil his desires and at last attain to emancipation, which is 
equivalent to the extinction of all misery and sorrow. The Mimariisakas 
do not believe that knowledge divorced from ritualistic work can enable 
a man to rise to the full stature of his being. Man is born to do this kind 
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of work. Renunciation of this work, in other words, the non-performance 
of ordained acts, instead of doing him any positive good either in this world 
or in the next, plunges him into a sea of troubles and sufferings here and 
hereafter. The Mimamsakas proclaim that it is a pity to be born as man in 
this world if the individual fails to perform ordained actions. « 

The validity of these injunctive texts of several kinds rests on their 
promulgating the rituals which they prescribe. And the explaitatory texts, 
read in conjunction with them, are commendatory of the prescribed acts. 
An injunctive text aims at inducing a person to some specific act. Such a 
person through dislike or sloth may not desire to engage in an act which 
involves exertion. And in that case the entire Vedas wliich aim at such 
performance lose their use or purpose. Hence the Vedas seek to praise such 
performance in order to produce the inclination of people to them through 
their liking for them. This praise is done by the explanatory sentences 
which are read by the side of the injunctive texts. Hearkening to such 
praise, men in whom the liking has been produced perform the acts with 
zeal and obtain the boon. Hence the main function of the explanatory 
texts is to rouse a sense of the commendable nature of the acts. The 
Upanisads mostly belong to this category ; for, by propounding the im- 
perishability of the soul engaged in such and such an act and its enjoyer- 
ship of fruit thereof, they commend these acts to competent persons. They 
have no independent authority of their own. 

POTENCY OF SACRIFICE 

The Mimamsakas have attempted to answer the question how a remote 
result, say, the attainment of heaven, is obtained by an action such as a 
sacrifice, which belongs to and in fact ceases in the present. Injunctive 
texts ordain that the fruits, namely, heaven and the like, should be achieved 
by sacrifices such 2ls darsa-paurnamasa. And this implies that the sacrifice 
is the means to the fruit, viz. heaven. A sacrifice is of the nature of an 
action which is very soon lost. Hence the instrumentality of the sacrifice 
to the fruit which is to take place at a distant time is hardly possible. To 
establish this instrumentality, which is propounded by the Sruti, between 
sacrifice and heaven, an invisible potency is admitted which issues from 
the sacrifice and which endures till the fruit is generated and which resides 
in the soul of the sacrificer. This is called apurva. It ceases on producing 
the result. It is also otherwise called merit or demerit. It is recognized 
also by the Naiyayikas. But these Mimamsakas being expounders of 
karma or ritualistic duty, all their reasoning turns on this apiiwa and is as 
such fully approved by others. It is a power in the sacrifice. Although of 
the nature of a potency inhering in the sacrifice, it is presumable on account 
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of the result. And it is presumed as existing in the locus or receptacle 
where the result is produced, i.e. in the soul of the sacrificer. Unless this is 
admitted, actions like sacrifice can have no causal connection with their 
result. In the absence of such, a link men of prudence would have no 
disposition to perform them. And such disposition failing, the Vedas as 
a whole would have no use or purpose. And they would be open to 
objections of fraudulence etc. To avoid such objections apurva must needs 
be admitted. This apurva is to be presumed as of many kinds, such as 
subsidiary or pertaining to minor acts (angapurva), contributory or flowing 
from each one of a set {utpattyapurva), the result of the whole performance 
as a single unit (phalapurua), the final or the immediately preceding factor 
(paramSpuna), etc. Otherwise, the parts also coming to an end as soon as 
they are performed, can have no connection with the principal, the result 
of which occurs after a long interval. Failing such connection, the parts 
would have no value as being ancillary to the main or whole which they 
benefit. And therefore the incidental apurvas also are necessary and 
admissible. 


GOD AND DEITIES 

To preclude the possibility of slackness in ritualistic work, the 
Mimamsakas give more importance to the ordained acts, namely, sacrifices 
etc., than to the deities to whom these sacrifices, accompanied with the 
offering of oblations, are offered. The deities occupy a secondary place in 
this system ; nay, it even denies their existence as something separate from 
the mantras. The duty of performing ordained actions throughout life is 
emphatically enjoined in this school of philosophy, which defines this duty 
and classifies it. The Mimamsakas hold that a knowledge of the innumer- 
able ordained actions which a man has to perform throughout life is 
obtainable from the Vedas only and not from any other source or authority. 
They cite the following Vedic story to give an idea of the extent and depth 
of this gi'eat ocean of knowledge, the Vedas; ‘There was a famous sage 
named Bharadvaja. By dint of penance he attained a loijg life of three 
hundred yeais, during which time he led a celibate life, performing the 
ordained Vedic rites and studying the Vedas. At last he was crippled with 
age and was confined to bed. One day Indra himself came to him and said, 
if I extend your life by a hundred yeai's more, what will you 
He replied, I shall utilize it in the same way as I have done 
Whereupon Indra showed him three large mountains that he 
placed before him a handful of dust from each and said, 
three mountains that you see are the three Vedas—Smnan, 
they are eternal and endless ; what you have collected from 
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your teacher and from the study of the Vedas by observing celibacy is equal 
only to these three handfuls of dust ; the endless remainder still lies 
unexplored before you. Come, learn from me the real import of the Vedas. 
They are the source of all knowledge.” So saying Indra initiated him into 
the mysteries of the worship of that fire which is connected with the sun 
as a means to the attainment of Vedic knowledge. Bharadvaja worshipped 
it properly and obtained eternal life in heaven’ {Taittirlya Bmhrnana, 
III. 1. 11). 

There is an elaborate discussion in Sahara’s commentary on whether 
the deities have forms. The Mimamsa philosophy emphatically maintains 
that man can get all his desires fulfilled by performing properly and at the 
proper time the rites enjoined in the Vedas, and the question whether the 
gods have bodies or not need not trouble him, as it is immaterial to his 
purpose. Students of this philosophy should always remember the purport 
of the system, without which the study will be fruitless. 

Sahara Svamin, while establishing the Mimariisaka theory of the 
eternal nature of sounds (or words), has refuted Sphotavada in his 
commentary. According to the Sphotavadins — the grammarians and 
philosophers- — words (i.e. sounds) like gauh, asvah, etc. are elementary 
sounds without any component parts ; g, au, and h are not considered parts 
oi gauh. But Sahara Svamin says that gauh, asvah, etc. are not elementary 
sounds ; gauh is nothing but a combination of g, au, and h ; hence the 
word is not elementary, but a combination of the successive letters of which 
it is composed. Therefore no word is conceivable as elementary, as the 
Sphotavadins would have it. There is, besides, no proof in support of their 
view. In this connection Sahara quotes Upavarsa as follows: ‘Bhagavan 
Upavarsa says that gauh is formed by combining g, au, and h.' 

Jaimini has not mentioned in his work anything about the existence 
of the omniscient, omnipotent, and all-merciful God, the creator, preserver, 
and destroyer of the universe. Sahara Svamin and Kumarila are also silent 
on this point. But the later exponents of this system, viz. Khandadeva and 
Gagabhatta, have clearly expressed their views on this point. They declare 
unhesitatingly that it is not the object of this philosophy to deny the 
existence of the benevolent God, but to explain the real nature of the 
Vedic rites and ceremonies and other allied topics. They opine that about 
God and salvation the Purva-Mimaihsa system has nothing new to add to 
what has been so exhaustively discussed in the Uttara-Mlmaiiisa or Vedanta. 
Hence there is no reason to conclude that Jaimini, Sahara, and Kumarila 
did not believe in the existence of God or salvation. 


MATERIALISTS, SCEPTICS, AND AGNOSTICS 

I T is well known to students of Indian philosophy that the original sutra 
works of the materialists, sceptics, and agnostics of India are now lost to 
us. To be compelled to rely exclusively for a certain do'ctrine or way of 
thought on its presentation by its avowed opponents is not the safest way 
of understanding it. Opponents are seldom found free from prejudices and 
personal predilections. or the opponents’ views are almost 

invariably presented in an inadequate and unsympathetic manner, so that 
no sound judgement as to their proper philosophical worth can be easily 
formed. If one notes how the doctrines of the Sarvastivadin Buddhists, 
the Pasupatas, and the Pahcai'atras have suffered at the hands of Sahkara- 
carya, it W’ould be clear that the study of a certain system from its presenta- 
tion by its opponents has to be undertaken with a proper appreciation 
of these difficulties. An attempt has been made here to collect from 
different sources fragments of actual statements by the founders and pro- 
pounders of different schools of the materialists, sceptics, and agnostics of 
India. Kusumanjali, Nyayamanjari, Advaita-brahmasiddhi, Vivarana- 
prameya-sangraha, and numerous other works by orthodox writers, Hindu 
and Jain, Sanskrit and Prakrit works, and Buddhist Pali works, all contain 
a good deal of useful information on these schools. - But these are only 
fragments of the original works of these schools now irrevocably lost to us. 
The purvapaksas or views of opponents, in which form they appear in 
subsequent literature, have been studied in the light of, and interpreted 
consistently in the spirit of, the fragmentary texts yet preserved of the 
earliest exponents of the systems. 

Visvakarman speaks of a class of thinkers who are ‘enwrapt in misty 
cloud’ {nihdrem pravrtah) and ‘with lips that stammer’ (jalpya). The 
subsequent thinkers speak of avidyd or ignorance and vicikitsd or perplexity. 
Sariisaya or doubt is another term which is met with in this connection in 
subsequent literature (Mn. U., II. 2-8). The Mundakas and the Vaja- 
saneyas use the term cividyu in the sense of anything which is not transcen- 
dental knowledge (pard vidyd) or the knowledge of Brahman (Brahma- 
vidya), and anything which is not conducive to ideal self-realization. The 
word vicikitsd, according to Asuri, means a mental state (Br. U., I. 5. 3.). 
In the Kdtha UpcLnisad (I. 20) the word has been used in the sense of philo- 
sophic doubt as to man’s existence after death : ‘Some say he exists ; others, 
he does not.’ These latter are no doubt the sceptics and agnostics of ancient 
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India. Visvakarman had evidently in mind (1) those hymn-chanters who 
doubted the existence of Indra {R.V., VIII. 89. 3), (2) Paramesthin, who 
saw no possibility of knowing any cause or reality beyond the original matter 
(R.V-, X. 129. 6-7), and (3) Dirghatamas, who was ignorant of the nature 
of a first cause (R.V., I. 164. 6). In subsequent literature we find that the 
Keniyas were of opinion that the know-all does not know at all, while the 
know-nothing knows everything (Ke. U., II. 3). And, as stated above, some 
sages, according to the Katha U panisad, douht the existence of man after 
death (I. 20). Scepticism and agnosticism are the expressions of a free mind 
that refuses to accept traditional xvisdom without thorough criticism. In this 
respect the materialists of ancient India are very closely related to the 
present-day sceptics and agnostics. However minor their position may be 
in the field of philosophy, they are, no doubt, the fathers of free and inde- 
pendent thinking in India. 

Brhaspati Laukya or Brahmanaspati, who may be termed the founder 
of Indian materialism, first embodied his views about the origin of the w'orld 
in the hypothesis that in the beginning being came out of non- 
being {R-V; X. 72. 2)—asatah sadajdyata, that matter is the ultimate reality. 
Paramesthin treated matter as the ultimate reality as Brhaspati did, but 
disavowed all possibility of knowledge of the ultra-material substratum, if 
there were any. He refused to extend his metaphysical inquiry beyond 
matter. Brhaspati was a materialist. Paramesthin was a sceptic. But they 
were inter-related! Subsequently Mahavira speaks of the Annaniyas, who 
pretend to be intelligent but are in fact unfamiliar with truth and have 
got rid of perplexity or puzzlement (vitigicchatinnd). These Annaniyas are 
ignorant teachers who teach ignorant pupils and speak untruth without 
proper investigation of knowledge (Sutrakrtmga, I. 12. 2). These ignorant 
teachers seem to be the agnostics of ancient India. Subsequently Brhaspati 
of the Carvaka school is pictured as an agnostic of this type. The close 
relation between the agnostics of the SwiraArtanga and the materialists of 
the Puranas cannot be ignored. 

In the Buddhistic records {Mahdvagga, !. 23. 24) Sahjaya, who main- 
tains a sort of indifferent or neutral attitude towards such problems of 
metaphysical speculation as those which are concerned with the first cause, 
the final cause, future life, retribution, and so forth, is best known as a 
sceptic. According to Sanjaya, the same philosopher tends to be an agnostic 
and a sceptic. When he freely confesses his inability to know the ultimate 
beginning and end of things, which is virtually the same as admitting that 
these are unknown and unknowable, he is an agnostic. When he doubts 
or hesitates to admit the correctness of all bold assertions about matters 
beyond human cognition, he is a sceptic. What we find in the teachings 
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o£ Dirghatamas, Paramesthin, the Keniyas, and the Kathas is represented 
by the agnostics and the sceptics. 

Vyasa (in his commentary on the Koga-Sutra/ 1. 30) does not determine 
the nature o£ the psychological relation between scepticism and agnosticism. 
In the commentary of Vacaspati on the Yogq-Sutra the point has been 
properly thrashed out. According to Vacaspati, doubt and false knowledge 
do not differ much from each other, and yet the former is separately 
mentioned with a view to specifying its precise signification as the touching 
and evading of both sides of a question. Indeed in this respect doubt may 
be regarded as a subhead of false knowledge. 

These earliest attempts cannot properly be called philosophical systems. 
They are more like fingerposts of philosophical tendencies. After a long 
course of development they became systematized. Amongst these systems 
of Indian philosophy materialism can be counted as very old. Some go so 
fa.r as to regard it as the oldest and adduce, among others, the following 
reasons in support of their opinion. It is a fact that all other schools of 
thought try to refute the truths established by this school, which shows its 
priority. It is also a fact that the word darsana in its primary sense means 
perception ; in its secondary sense it means the Sastra (scripture) which is 
considered to be as good an authority as perception. This emphasis on 
perception reminds us of the materialists, and there are scholars who 
maintain that the word first originated with the followers of Brhaspati. It 
was from them that it was borrowed by other schools. This fact induces 
them to establish the priority of this darsana to all others. Some scholars 
are even bold enough to declare that the materialistic school is the only 
original school of philosophy; all other schools originated simply for the 
sake of refuting and destroying this school, whose teachings, according to 
them, were detrimental to the best interests of mankind. Others, again, 
say that it may be as old as other schools of philosophy, but not older. 
Materialism is preached nowhere as a doctrine of philosophy except as a 
reaction against some accepted but, in its view, perverted ideas or practices. 
The materialists of India, namely Brhaspati and his followers, do not 
pretend to lay down a constructive system of philosophy of their own. They 
try to refute the foolish orthodoxy of other schools. This, in their opinion, 
proves that the system of Brhaspati cannot be the first system ; it is rather 
the last. It raises objections against the views of all other systems, and 
therefore presupposes their existence. 

But all systems of philosophy are the growth of years, nay, of centuries. 
The different systems of philosophy, as now known, are rather the latest 
summing up of what has been growing up among many generations of iso- 
lated thinkers, rather than the first attempts at a comprehensive treatment. 
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A large mass of philosopKical thought must have existed in India long 
before there was any attempt to divide it into well-defined systems 
of philosophy. But such a growth must have required a great length of 
time. So it is probable that during that long period the views of one 
system had been continually discussed in others and modified in the light 
of criticisms, till at last they reached the forms we find them in. It is not 
improbable that the Lokayata school was the first system of philosophy to be 
developed when other schools were yet mere tendencies and had not taken 
shape as systems. Thus, although as tendencies almost all philosophical 
thoughts are contemporaneous, as systems they belong to different ages. 

Originally, the school of Brhaspati aimed at vilanda or destructive 
criticism and tried simply to refute the views of other schools, without 
having any constructive element to suggest or any positive theory to pro- 
pound. This negative aspect finds expression in the Vedas themselves. 
Fi'om the earliest Vedic times there were people who denied the existence 
of even the Vedic deities. The Vedic hymns pointedly refer to scoffers 
and unbelievers. Those hymns which are traditionally ascribed to Brhaspati, 
the son of Loka, contain the first germs of protest against a mere verbal 
study of the Vedas and emphatically declare that a man who tries to under- 
stand them is far superior to the mere reciting priest. The celebrated 
hy mn on frogs is a satire, says Prof. Max Muller, upon Vedic priesthood or, 
better, upon the system of hymn-chanting. Yaska clearly tells us that those 
who merely memorize the texts without knowing their meaning do not see 
the real form of the Vedas, and that such people are deluded, inasmuch 
as the way to attain the summum bonum is not revealed to them. In various 
Brahmanas mere knowledge of a performance has been mentioned as having 
the same effect as the performance itself. Jaimini, recording this conflict 
of views, devotes an entire chapter in his Mimdmsa-Sutra to drawing 
the conclusion that study consists not only in learning by heart the letters 
of the Vedas, but also in clearly understanding their spirit. Traces of an 
opposition to the religion of the Vedas appear in the Vedas themselves as 
well as in later works. In the Aitareya Aranyaka we find, ‘Why should 
we repeat the Vedas or offer this kind of sacrifice?’ Later on, the very 
authoritativeness of the Vedas was questioned. Opposition was the only 
function of the followers of Brhaspati, and they did it from the very 
beginning of their career. They opposed the Vedas and the practice of 
repeating them mechanically. 

But all these represent only the negative aspect of the Barhaspatya 
system, which therefore appeared to be incomplete. To remedy this, 
in its second stage, in explaining how an event or product 
takes place, it accepted the doctrine of svabhdva (nature). This doctrine 
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.maiiita.iiis that 'the effects are ■ self-existent and are produced neither by 
different tilings as causes nor by themselves, inasimich as no cause can be 
discovered for the filaments of the lotus or the eye-like marks on .the 
peacock’s tail. If it cannot be found, it certainly does not exist. Such is 
the case with this diversified universe. Similarly, feeliiig;s like pleasure, 
pain, etc. have no cause, because they appear only at times’. This, doctrine 
of svabhava had been in existence in an independent form. In the course of 
time it came to be affiliated to the Barhaspatya system, which thus became 
the earliest representative of the extreme form of Svabliavavada. From this 
time the rejection of the causal principle and of the good and evil conse- 
quences of actions formed its most important features. The product comes 
into existence without any cause. The materialistic view held : that the 
existent was born of the non-existent. The Svetmvatara Upanisad 
enumerates some of the most popular theories current at the time in expla- 
nation of the origin of the universe, and naturalism is one of them. 
Brhaspati, with a lofty enthusiasm, flung away the fetters of religion, so that 
might be freely righteous and noble. Some of the verses of the Vedic 
hymns ascribed to him are quite edifying. Whatever may be said of his 
followers, his own teachings were of an elevated character. Brhaspati had 
many followers, and all of them were independent thinkers raising objections 
against the current superstitions. It is perhaps for the liberties he took 
with the gods that Brhaspati was regarded as their teacher. But this 
state of things changed ; a reaction against the school of Brhaspati set 
in, for which its negative attitude was perhaps responsible. The Vedic 
literature posterior to the Mantras is disfigured by anecdotes in which the 
pious sages poured out their wrath on the heads of those early oppositionists, 
viz: Brhaspati and his followers. The Taittinya iSm/rmana relates an 
interesting anecdote, which runs as follows : 'Once upon a time Brhaspati 
the goddess Gayatrl on the head. The head and the brain were 
smashed to pieces. But Gayatri was immortal and so did not die. Every 
fragment of her brain remained alive.’ Some scholars find an allegory 
behind this : Gayatri is the symbol of Hinduism ; Brhaspati tried to destroy 
it by introducing opposition. But Hinduism is eternal, it was not destroyed. 
In the Maitrdyanl Upanisad we find another anecdote : Brhaspati assuming 
the form of &nkm brings forth false knowledge for the safety of Indra and for 
destruction of the asuras. By it the asuras are taught that good is evil and 
is good ; and they say that this new law which upsets the Vedas should 
be studied. Here Brhaspati is painted as a deceiver, a hypocrite. The 
Mahdbhdrata records a story of this period, relating how Brhaspati, the 
had a long discussion with Manu, one of the founders of the sacri- 
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worst that is said of Brliaspati’s teaching is that it is drawn from a , 'study of 
the female intelleGt which is full of subtlety and'deceitl The Vimu Pwmm 
records that a number of demons, in ancient times, began to practise severe 
penances according ■ to the injunctions of 'the Vedas* ' This ■ caused ' great 
apprehension to Indra. At his prayer Mayamoha was created, and he 
preached to the demons the pernicious doctrines of Brhaspati, not for their 
benefit, but- for their destiTiction. Thus : they became enemies of the 
Brahmanas, gave up their austerities, and were averse to the study of the 
Vedas. Then, as they had strayed from religious obsex'vances, Ind:ra killed 
them. Almost similar is ' the account recorded 'in the Padma Piirdna. 
Human institutions prosper through opposition. As a reaction against the 
opposition of Brhaspati and his followers, the Vedic schools strove to popu- 
larize the Vedic creed of life by means of the most elaborate and thorough- 
going expositions. Opposed by the strong advocacy of the orthodox, the 
Lokayatikas returned with the affiliation of naturalism (Svab ha vavada). 
Neither of these two doctrines accepted the good or evil consequences of 
actions. The Lokayata school, which had so long been a tendency only, 
now formed a philosophical system. Thus originated the first darsana, the 
Lokayata. 

EPISTEMOLOGY 

Perception was emphasized in this newly built system. So far the 
Barhaspatyas had not admitted any authority whatsoever. Now in its new 
shape, the school accepted the authority of perception. The principle of 
causation w^as rejected, because it was not supported by sensuous perception. 
Mere perception of two events which stand isolated and * self-contained is 
not sufficient to establish between them a causal relation. ‘To ascertain 
whether a given antecedent condition has the character of a true cause, it 
is really necessary to find out with certainty the elements of invariability and 
of relevancy involved in such a notion. But this certitude can never be 
arrived at.' Universal propositions cannot be established by our limited 
perceptions. Perception presupposes actual contact of the object with the 
perceiving organ and is thus necessarily confined to the present. It is a 
case of here and now ; it does not extend to the past or the future, and is 
thus unable to establish the universal connection of things. In otlier words, 
sense perception can give us only particular truths. But the knowledge of 
particular facts cannot give us knowledge that is universally true. There- 
fore perception cannot give us universal relations. Nor can they be estab- 
lished by inference alone. For the inference which yields a universal 
relation as its conclusion cannot work unless it presupposes another universal 
connection as a necessary pre-condition of its possibility, and that again 
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another, and so on. In other words, the process of reaching a universal 
conclusion involves infinite 'regress. Thus even inference in itself is not 
sufficient to produce a universal proposition. Nor is the universal relation 
supplied by verbal testimony ; for the validity of any testimony is itself 
ultimately based upon inference. Comparison is equally unable to estab- 
lish a universal relation ; it only establishes the relation between a name 
and something that bears that name, e.g. the application of the already 
learnt name ‘gavaya’ to an animal that looks like but is not a cow (gau). 
Now such relation between the name and the named is a particular relation, 
while we are here in search of an unconditional universal relation. Thus 
the universal relation, which is indispensable to all inference, is not given 
by any of the so-called sources of knowledge. Therefore universal relations 
cannot by any means be established. As inference is not possible without 
universal connection, and universal connection is unattainable, the Loka- 
yata system in its earlier stages discarded inference as a source of 
knowledge. 

It rejected ether as an element, because ether cannot be known by 
perception, and it maintained that the four elements, viz. earth, air, fire, 
and water, were the original principles of all things. These elements in 
their atomic state, when mixed together in a certain proportion and accord- 
ing to a certain order, became transformed into an organism. 

Consciousness is a function of the body and is an indispensable factor 
for its manifestation. Consciousness does not inhere in particles of matter. 
When these particles come to be arranged in a specific form, in a manner 
not yet scientifically explicable, they are found to show signs of life. Con- 
sciousness is inseparable from life. Our thinking power is destroyed with 
the dissociation of the elements whose combination produced it. Conscious- 
ness is produced from the body which is endowed with life or vital air. 
When the body perishes no consciousness can remain ; it must perish also. 
So there is nothing to transmigrate. The body, consciousness, and sense- 
organs are transitory. The mind is the product of a combination of 
elements sustained in a peculiar state, like intoxicating power generated by 
fermenting of rice-grains. The four elements, when combined, produce or 
manifest the mind; there is no other reality than they. The instinctive 
movements and expressions of new-born babies are as much due to external 
stimuli ‘as the opening and closing of the lotus and other flowers at different 
hours of the day or night, or the movement of iron under the influence of 
loadstone. In the same way the spontaneous generation of living organisms 
is frequently observed, as in the case of animalcules which develop in 
moisture or infusions, or of maggots or other worms which grow in the 
constituent particles of curds and the like and which begin to live and move 
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in SO short a time’. It is an indisputable fact that sensations and percep- 
tions can arise only in so far as they are conditioned by a bodily mechanism. 
But it would not be so, were not the body the receptacle of consciousness. 
The properties of particular px-eparations of food and drink, conducive to 
the development of intellectual powers, afford another proof in favour of 
the fact that consciousness is a function of the body. As contraction is the 
function of muscles, so are thoughts, feelings, etc. the functions of the bi'ain. 
The mind therefore has no substantial reality of its own ; it springs out of 
the vibrations of the molecules of the brain. When the molecular activity 
of the brain sinks below a certain level, consciousness disappears and the 
mind ceases to exist, as for example in sleep. When it rises again above a 
certain degree, consciousness reappears. The conscious life is not a life of 
continuity. It is coming out of and sinking again into unconscious elements. 
The hypothesis of a continuous stream of consciousness is a myth of divines 
and theologians. 

One may object that since the body is declared to be the agent of all 
actions, it should be held responsibe for their natural consequences. To this 
the reply of the Lokayatikas is that their system does not admit the existence 
of consequences of good or evil actions. The particles which foi’in the body 
are always in a state of flux ; and the body which performs an action at one 
moment does not continue at the next to feel its reaction. It is, on the 
other hand, undeniable that the body suffers change. According to this 
school, the experience of pleasure and pain comes by chance. This is sought 
to be refuted by others as follows: The theory of matter is unable to 
account for the facts of memory and recognition. Reason demands that 
memory and the original experience which gives rise to it should be referred 
to one and the same conscious subject. But this is possible only when the 
subject is fundamentally an unchangeable entity. This objection is met by 
the Lokayatikas in the following manner: The traces left by previous 
experiences are capable of being transmitted from the material cause to its 
direct product, an analogous instance being the transference of the odour 
of musk to the cloth in contact with it. But the genei’al answer of this 
school to every question is that everything happens through the influence 
ot svabhava. It is svabhava or a law of nature that consciousness is a 
function of the body and therefore the body is the self. 


METAPHYSICS 

The Lokayatikas deny past and future births, as there is no i-eality 
existing before birth or after death except the four primary elements, and 
the mind is the product of these. So it cannot be maintained that the 
mind at death passes on to another, body. Minds must be different in 
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different bodies. The consciousness of a body which has already perished 
cannot be related to the new body which comes into being. : One mind' 
cannot produce another mind after to tab annihilation. The theory- that 
the foetus is endowed with consciousness is untenable. For consciousness 
presupposes sensation through the sense-organs, all knowledge being poste- 
rior to and derived from experience. And the sense-organs do not function 
in the foetus.. Since no power or quality can exist without a subject, con- 
sciousness cannot persist when the Tody perishes ; it must perish with the 
body. If it be urged that past, present, and future births are nothing but par- 
ticular conditions of the stream of consciousness which, according to the 
Vedicist, is eternal, the Lokayatikas would say that the chain of consciousness 
is not an entity, and a condition that can be predicated only in respect of 
an entity cannot be proved with regard to it. A future existence of an 
entity that is non-existent cannot be predicated. This is how the Lokaya- 
tikas reject the existence of future and previous births. 

They also maintain that there is no soul apart from the body. If there 
be any soul, it is only the living principle of all organisms. It exists so 
long as the body exists, and ceases to exist when the body goes out of 
existence. It is the body that feels, sees, hears, remembers, and thinks. 
When one says, ‘I am stout’, ‘I am lean’, 1 am dark’, one evidently means 
the body. Stoutness, leanness, or darkness attaches only to the body. 
Phrases like hny body* are only metaphorical, the possessive case-ending 
having the same meaning as in 'Rahu’s head’ (Rahu, the demon of eclipse, 
being only a head). Just as a knave might induce an innocent person to 
accept glass and other such worthless materials in exchange for precious 
stones, so has the Sruti misled the innocent devotee and made him believe 
that the soul is distinct from the body, thus displacing his inborn, and 
therefore right, belief that the body and the soul are identical (Dehatma- 
vada). As nothing answering to the soul exists after death to go to the next 
world, there is no necessity to admit the existence of such a place. 

With the denial of karma this school denies the existence of the 
mysterious universal agency called fate iadrsta or daiva). It denies the 
existence of merits and demerits acquired in a previous existence. In 
answer to the objection that fate must be admitted as the cause of the 
differences and determinations of the phenomenal v/orld, Brhaspati’s 
followers bring forward the doctrine of svabhdva or spontaneous generation 
of things according to their respective natures. Religion is as harmful as 
opium ; prayer is the hope of men who are weak and lacking in the will- 
power to do anything ; worship is an insincere practice to save oneself from 
the tortures of hell ; and prophets are the greatest liars among men. The 
V are no authoxity, for they contain mantras (formulae) which do not 
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convey any meaning whatsoever ; some are ambiguous: or absurd: or contra- 
dictory, and -some repeat what is already known. ■ Between certain portions of ■ 
the Vedas we find discrepancies and contradictions ; cases are not rare where a 
line o£ action prescribed' by one text is condemned by another. Again, they 
speak of results that are never realized. ' If it were possible for the sacrifices 
to make one reach heaven after their performance has ceased, the performer 
himself has perished, and the ingredients have been used up, then the trees 
of a forest, burnt down by fire, might as well produce abundant fruits. 

Religious exercises and ascetic practices are merely a means to liveli- 
hood for men devoid of intellect and manliness. A sacrifice, 

performed for the birth of a child, may not be followed by that event. 
When a child is born, the knaves say that it is due to the power of their 
incantations uttered in the course of the rite ; and when a child is not born, 
they explain it as being due to the rite being incomplete in some way or 
other. The priests say that a beast slain in a sacrifice goes to heaven. Then 
how is it that they do not kill their own old fathers in a sacrifice in oidci 
to send them directly to heaven? If the offerings in a funeral ceremony 
can produce gratification to beings who are dead, then in the case of travel- 
lers, when they start, it is needless to give them provisions for the journey. 
All these ceremonies are prescribed by the Brahmanas as a means to their 
livelihood and are worth no more than that. Hence the endeavour to 
propitiate the gods through religious ceremonies— to satisfy them by prayers 
— is vain and illusive. Religion is the invention of persons desirous of 
deceiving their fellowmen in order to further their own selfish interests. 
There is no particular place named heaven ; even the Veclas themselves 
doubt the existence of a world beyond. If a man goes to another world 
after death, why does he not come back, drawn by the love of his friends 
and relatives? When once the body is reduced to ashes, how can it go to 
the other world? When an evil person dies, everything ends there ; he does 
not enter into a region of pain or of darkness unrelieved by a single ray of 
light. That God is the judge of our actions also does not stand to reason, 
because in that case partiality and cruelty on His part would be inevitable. 
If He visits us with the evil consequences of our sins. He becomes our enemy 
for nothing. Therefore it is better not to have a God than to have a cruel 
and partial God. There is no such being as God, the supreme author and 
governor of the world, an omniscient spirit ; the senses cannot reach Him. 
Adrsta (fate), the principle of causality, and inference are all denied. The 
Vedas reveal no signs of infallibility. So how can we ascertain that an all- 
knowing, all-pervading, and all-powerful spirit exists? Nature, and not 
God, is the watchword of this school. 
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The Vratyas, who were Aryans of previous and later migrations or 
Aryanized racial stocks, were incorporated into this sect. They too, like 
the Lokayatikas, challenged everything, including the caste system, the 
sacrifices, and the Vedas, and were the bitter opponents of orthodox 
Brahmanism. Strengthened by the support of these Vratyas, the Lokayatikas 
exhorted people to strain every nerve to work out their immediate earthly 
welfare instead of running after heaven, Mma or the fulfilment of desire 
being considered the summuni bonum ol human life. The result of this 
movement was an inspiration for freedom — freedom for the individual as 
well as for society, for woman as well as for man, for the poor as well as 
for the rich. The wonderful result of this struggle for freedom is also 
visible in the rise of the Buddhist culture. Buddha’s views against the 
Vedic sacrifices, the memorizing and fruitless repetition of the Vedic 
mantras, the caste system, the authority of the Vedas and the worship of 
the deities, the magic rites and the ascetic practices— all have their counter- 
parts in the views of the Lokayatikas. It is perhaps because Buddhism was 
greatly influenced by the Lokayata school that we find in later accounts of 
this system the doctrines of Buddha and Carvaka almost amalgamated as 
in Jabali’s exhortation to Rama in the Ramayana (11. 108) and the name 
Carvaka sometimes applied to Buddha. India seethed with free thinking, 
and Buddha was the product of this freedom. No man ever lived so god-less, 
yet so god-like a life as he did. The Visnu Purana has a record of this stage of 
the school. It refers to a sect of people of very ancient origin who were free 
to live wherever they liked, unworried by conventions, pure at heart and 
blameless in action. Virtue or vice they had none ; they lived in an 
atmosphere of perfect freedom in which men could move without the fear 
of transgressing conventional dogmas of religion and social usage. But the 
votaries of the mundane were not satisfied merely with social and religious 
freedom ; politics became incorporated into the Lokayata school, which 
ignored anvllisiki (metaphysics), trayi (Vedas) — in fact everything that dealt 
with the supersensuous — and appreciated dandaniti (politics) and vdrttd 
(economics) as the only branches of knowledge deserving special cultivation. 
The earthly king became the only God. So long kdma or pleasure had been 
considered to be the only good of human life ; now artha or material advan- 
tage was added to it. As the Lokayatikas captured the hearts of the cultured 
as well as the common people, all concentrated on working out their imme- 
diate earthly welfare. The result of this movement was the propagation of 
different arts and sciences. 

Vatsyayana mentions some sixty-four names of Indian fine arts which 
flourished probably in this period of Indian materialism ; so does the author 
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of Lalita-vistam. Kambalasvatara, who is mentioned by Santaraksita in his 
Payasi, whose views are recorded in the oldest known 
Buddhist and Jaina works, Ajita Kesakambalin, and many other materialists 
also wrote their works on materialism during this period. The Samanna- 
phala-Sutta preserves the following record of Ajita’s view : ‘There is no 
such duty as the giving of alms, or the performance of sacrifices, or the 
making of offerings. Good and evil deeds produce no results, and there is 
no such thing as this world or the next. There is neither father nor 
mother, nor beings springing into life without them. There are no 
recluses or Brahmanas who, having realized the meaning of both this world 
and the next, make their wisdom known to others. A human being is made 
up of four elements. When he dies, the earth element in him returns to 
the earth, the fluid to the water, the heat to the fire, and the airy element 
to the air. Four bearers remove his dead body till they reach the burning 
ground ; men utter forth his eulogies, but there his bones are bleached and 
his offerings end in ashes. The talk of gifts is the doctrine of fools. It is 
an empty lie, mere idle talk, when men say there is a prophet there. Fools 
and wise men alike, on the dissolution of their body, are annihilated ; after 
death they are not.’ This Ajita flourished during the lifetime of Buddha. 
Up to that time politics had not yet been taken up by the Lokayatikas ; so 
there is no trace of it in the teachings of Ajita. Krsna Miira gives an 
almost perfect account of the doctrines of the Lokayata school of his time : 
‘Lokayata is always the only Sastra. In it, only perceptual evidence is 
authority. The elements are earth, water, fire, and air. Wealth and 
enjoyment are the objects of human existence. Matter can think. There 
is no other wmld. Death is the end of all.’ 

The success of the Lokayata system ended in corruption. Extreme 
freedom gave birth to licentiousness. Supreme bliss was transformed into 
sensual pleasure, the enjoyment of which in its gross form became the 
only end of human life. The elevated teachings of Brhaspati were meta- 
morphosed into the eroticism of his followers. Let us enjoy pleasure alone, 
they said. It is the only thing which is true and good. The only reasonable 
end of man is enjoyment. We know pleasure is never pure, never free 
from pain. But because the pleasure is mixed with pain, should we 
therefore reject life? Should we fling away sheaves of paddy, rich with 
the finest w^hite grains because they are covered with husk and dust? 
Should w^e refrain from plucking lotuses because there are thorns on the 
stalks? Shall we not eat fish because they have bones and scales? Should we 
exclude rice from our meals only for the trouble it gives in husking? Who 
will not soothe his mind and body in ambrosial moonlight, though there are 
spots on the moon? Shall we not enjoy the pleasant breeze of summer 
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because there is a little dust in it? Should we not prepare food for fear 
of beggars? Unmixed happiness is not available in this world, yet we 
cannot overlook the least enjoyment. The only goal of life is our own 
pleasure. We should fully enjoy the present ; to sacrifice the present for 
the future is unwarranted and perilous. The present is ours ; the past is 
dead and gone ; the future is doubtful. The present is all that we have ; 
let us make the most of it. ■ 

With this credo the Lokayatikas of that remote period of Indian 
history preached and practised an extreme form of hedonism. At this 
stage Indian materialism received the additional designation of Carvaka. 
The word means ‘entertaining speech’. ‘While you live, drink ; for once 
dead, you can never return.’ ‘As long as he lives, let a man live happily ; 
even borrowing money, let him dl'ink ghee.’ The propagation of this cult 
was the first step towards the downfall of the Lokayata system. 

At this stage of Indian materialism the Buddhists and Jains came to 
the field of philosophy to preach their doctrines. At their first appearance 
they claimed to be successors of the old heretics, i.e. the followers of 
Brhaspati, by directing their attacks mainly against the doctrines relating 
to sacrifices as actually preached and practised in the Vedic school. They 
became, like the Lokayatikas, very popular for the time being, as the minds 
of the people were still under the sway of materialistic doctrines. But as 
time went on, the state of things began to change. The Carvakas came to 
know what these newcomers really were. They led the opposition against 
the orthodox Buddhists and Jains, as they had previously done against the 
Vedicists. The result was that the Lokayatikas were opposed both by the 
Vedicists and by the Buddhists and Jains. By this simultaneous attack they 
were for the first time pushed into a corner. The philosophers of the Vedic 
schools now became very strong; aided by the idealist doctrines of the new 
heretics, they stood as successors of the sages of old, and repelled the attacks 
on their eternal principles. As time passed, one Vedic school after another 
opposed the heretics, both old and new. They opposed the materialistic 
views of the old heretics and the anti-Vedic doctrines of the new. 

The frontal attack was delivered by Nyaya and Vai^esika. Gautama 
adduced very strong arguments against the theory of Dehatmavada (which 
preaches that the body is the self) held by the old heretics and established 
the theory that the soul is different from the body. ' Kanada made an endeav- 
our to refute the theory of Svabhavavada or the naturalism of the old 
heretics, by propagating the theory that the diversity of creation cannot be 
due to nature, which is unconscious. The diversity, he said, is produced 
from the atoms, which are unconscious, through the will of God. acting in 
agreement with the doings of men’s previous births. Sariikhya and Yoga 
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joined the fray in a different manner, Kapila, who is regarded by 
some as representing the oldest trend of philosophy, formulated his 
arguments in favour of dualism, for which the field had perhaps been already 
prepared. Then came Patanjali with his system of Yoga, designed to 
establish the existence of God. Through the influence of these teachers, the 
mass mind was inclined towards belief in the spiritual nature of the soul 
and in transmigration. Jaimini made a direct attempt to establish by argu- 
ment that the Vedas were infallible and authoritative ; that karma or action 
was more powerful than even God, if there were any ; and that for the sake 
of purification of the mind the performance of rites was indispensable. 
When, under the influence of Jaimini, the minds of the people had been 
prepared for the performance of duties enjoined by the Vedas and for 
conceiving the soul as spiritual, and the influence of anti-Vedic doctrines 
and tendencies had, for the time being, almost worn off, Vyasa came to 
the field and preached his idealistic philosophy. Lokayata, being thus 
opposed by these powerful adversaries, wavered and leaned towards 
idealism. This stage may be called the second or middle stage of 
its downfall, when under the Susiksita Carvakas.it admitted gradually the 
identification of the self with the sense-organs, the vital principle, and 
the mind, shaking off its old doctrine of the identity of the self with 
the body. The first view, in which the self is identified with the 
sense-organs, is based on the fact that consciousness and bodily move- 
ments follow the initiative of the senses and that the judgement 
expressed in ‘I am blind’, which shows this identification, is univer- 
sally accepted as valid. Opposed further by the idealists, it maintains that 
the vital principle is really the source of intelligence, for on it the senses 
depend for their existence and operation. When this view too was attacked, 
its sponsors maintained that consciousness was a quality of the mind ; the 
other organs were only the means of indeterminate sense knowledge. It 
was the mind that introduced the element of determinateness. Moreover, 
the mind by its power of volition controlled the outer organs and might 
persist and function even when the latter were absent. Therefore the 
mind was the true self. All these have been recorded by Sadananda in 
his Advaita-brahmasiddhi. He speaks of four different materialistic schools, 
the chief point of contention among whom is the conception of the soul. 
One school regards the soul as identical with the gross body, another with 
the senses, a third with the vital principle, and the fourth with the organ 
of thought. Again, the Lokayata views had so far maintained that percep- 
tion was the only source of knowledge. Now, being severely attacked by its 
opponents, who maintained the authority of inference, it showed for the 
first time a leaning towards admitting inference as a source of knowledge. 
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At first it said that for practical purposes probability was sufficient. At 
the sight of smoke rising from a spot we have a sense of the probability of 
fire, and not of its certainty ; this is enough for all practical purposes, and 
there is no need to assume the existence of a distinct kind of evidence 
called inference. When further pressed, this school accepted inference as a 
means to : right knowledge, since it. was useful in our daily life. .But it 
rejected the form of inference proposed by the Buddhists and others as 
being impracticable for daily use. In other words, it divided inference 
into two classes — one class referring to the future and the other to the past. 
It accepted the second and rejected the first, the inference about what has 
never been perceived, as for example, the future world, God, and the soul. 
Purandara lived in this period and was an advocate of the Carvaka school. 
Sankara, the commentators Kamalasila and Abhayadeva, Jayanta (the 
author of Nyayamanjari), and the unknown author of the Sarvamata^ 
sangraha record his views. Being further pressed, this school accepted, at 
this stage, even ether as an element — a fact adverted to by Gunaratna. The 
extremists of the Carvaka school (Dhurta Carvaka) denied the causal 
relation of an object or event and held the view that things came 
into existence by themselves. But the progressive Carvakas (Suhksita 
Carvaka), on the contrary, were found, in this stage perhaps, to be 
inclined to accept svabhava or nature as the cause of this universe, though 
svabhava itself was believed to have no cause, no antecedent. This was 
referred to by Santaraksita in his T attva-sangraha. And it was in this stage 
that the progressive Carvakas drifted to the refined hedonism of Vatsyayana. 

As they were supported by the Buddhists and Jains in their attack on 
the Vedic sacrifices, the old heretical oppositionists again became powerful. 
They received their general name of nastika in this period. Vedic rites 
proper were gradually pushed into the background. New scriptures of the 
Vedic schools were in preparation, fully adapted to the needs, tastes, and 
tendencies of the changing times, but not entirely divorced from all 
connection with the Vedas. Voluminous works were written to satisfy 
varying temperaments. But elements of different nature were expressly 
visible in these schools. By way of compromise with the old heretical school, 
whose influence still predominated in the country, they included and 
adopted the popular doctrines regarding indulgence of the senses, and, as 
successors of the idealist schools, they gave them an esoteric purpose and 
thus modified them to some extent. Since that time, viz. the period of 
the great Hindu revival after the fall of Buddhism, India has been popularly 
Vedic, i.e. Pauranika and Tantrika, in her outlook, though the Carvaka 
system must have been a force to reckon with even so late as the time of 
Haribhadra, Gunaratna, Santaraksita, Kamalasila, Siddhasena, Abhayadeva, 
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Krsna Misra, griharsa, Jayanta, Sadananda, Madhavacarya, and others, who 
have criticized its theories in their works. It was Sahkaracarya and his 
school who did not even consider the Carvaka school to be a system of 
philosophy. The great reaction against Garvakism was started by Madha- 
vacarya who pronounced the Carvaka system to be the lowest system of 
philosophy and scored a most decisive victory over it. Through lapse of 
time the original works of the Brhaspati school, the extreme mateiialistic 
system, either perished owing to natural causes or were destroyed by its 
powerful rivals. The Buddhistic and Jaina schools, being idealistic in 
essence, did not meet with total annihilation. As to the materialistic 
school, it may be that for a considerable time its views became more and 
more feeble and unpopular until it lost independent existence and was 
absorbed by the rival schools. 
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BRAHMA-MIMAICiSa 

THE OPENING SOTRAS 

T he Brahma-Mimamsd (the Veddnta-Sutra of Badarayana) beginning 
with the sutra (1.1.1) ‘Atfidto Brahma-jijndsd’ (Now thereiore the 
inquiry into Brahman) and ending with the sutra (IV.4.22) ‘AnTwrllih 
iabddt andvrttih sahddt’ (No return, so the scripture declares) is regarded 
by Sankara, Ananda Tirtha (Madhva), Vallabha, and Vijhana Bhiksu as 
distinct from and independent of the Karma-Mlmdthsd (the Purva-Mimdmsd 
of Jaimini). The several commentators on the Veddnta-Sutra interpret the 
word athfl differently. Vijnana Bhiksu and Ananda Tirtha take at ha in 
the sense of indicating the beginning *of the subject. Vallabha holds that 
the particle is used merely to signify the auspicious. Sankara considers that 
atha means ‘after acquiring the four sddhanas (requisites)’, which are indis- 
pensable for beginning the study. According to the schools of Srikantha, 
Bhaskara, and Ramanuja, the two Mtmdmsds nre one. The Uttara- 
Munamsd must be considered to be only a continuation of the Purva- 
Mimdrhsd, and so the word atha implies the antecedent inquiry into karma. 
The point of difference is that the Jnana-karma-samuccaya-vada (the doc- 
trine of the synthesis of jhdna and karma), adopted by Bhaskara, is not fol- 
lowed by Srikantha and Ramanuja, who are of opinion that karma has an 
instrumental value in the inquiry into Brahman as generating knowledge. 
Like Srikantha and other teachers, Sankara also recognizes the instrumental 
significance of karma ; but he considers that it is not an invariable rule that 
the inquiry into /tarma should precede the inquiry into Brahman in the 
present life, as it suffices if karma has been performed in previous births. 
Hence he holds that those who have taken to sannydsa immediately after the 
brahmacarya stage are competent to inquire into Brahman even before the 
inquiry into karma. In the opinion of Srikantha and others, however, for 
those who become sannydsins direct from the Brahmacaryasrama, the per- 
formance of karma is not essential, since the possession of the virtues of 
sama, dama, etc. will qualify them for Brahma-viedra. All the schools are 
unanimous in holding that, during the period of inquiry, the duties of one’s 
particular dirama should be followed. But according to Sankara, the inquiry 
into Brahman should invariably follow the acquisition of the four requi- 
sites, whether the aspirants are householders or sannydsins or those who do 
not belong to any dsrama or are even devas. The view of Srikantha and 
others is that karma or work is essential for householders, while sannydsins, 
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demSj or those who do not belong to any dsrama can for the same purpose 
practise the virtues of gift, austerity, etc., as the case may be. 

SUPREME REALITY AND ITS REALIZATION . 

The commentary of Srikara closely follows the commentary of 
^rlkantha. But according to Srikantha, Sadasiva is the supreme Soul, while 
Ramanuja and Ananda Tirtha regard Narayana as the supreme Soul. To 
grikara and to Vijhana Bhiksu the supreme Soul is Brahman, not par- 
ticularized by any name. 

The subject to be inquired into is held to be the same by all these 
schools. It is Brahman, though conceived under different names and forms. 
All, except ;§ankara, hold that the egoity of the pure individual self (mddha- 
pratyagdtman) remains and persists even in the state of mofoa or libera- 
tion. They hold that liberation does not mean the destruction of this 
egoity. Sankara, however, insists that ‘F does not mean the real self but 
the self mixed with the non-self. The real individual self is beyond the 
three states of waking, dream, and sleep, and is absolute consciousness 
which is also the nature of Brahman. Hence the Jiva is really one with 
Brahman. Sankara further holds that egoity is destroyed in the state of 
moksa, but the self survives, this being the purport of the Sruti. Phi- 
losophers other than Sankara think that none will desire moksa if in that 
state the ego becomes non-existent. But according to Sankara, what is 
destroyed is not the essence of the ego which is the self, but the ego- 
consciousness as something distinct from Brahman. While others believe 
that the realization of the truth of the mahavdkya 'Aham Brahmasmi' (I am 
Brahman) will have no meaning if the T does not persist as such in moksa^ 
Sankara holds that aham here refers, not to the T persisting in its distinc- 
tion from Brahman in the state of moksa^ but to what was distinct from 
Brahman prior to realization. In this view, the ego-sense is a form of 
bondage, which one should struggle to break. According to Sankara, 
Srikantha, and others, the inquiry into the sddhana connoted by atha in 
the sutra 'Athdto Brahma-jijnusU\ is dealt with in the third chapter on 
sddhana^ while the inquiry into Brahman is the subject of the first and 
second chapters. This view is accepted by other schools also, the only 
difference being that the particle atha is not held by them to signify 'after 
the acquisition of the sddhanas (the four requisites)’. 

The knowledge connoted by 'desire to know’ (jijhdsd), accoi'ding to 
, Sankara, includes and extends up to realization, i.e. the direct experience 
of Brahman, which is the fruit of the inquiry. Others hold that the 
knowledge in question is the same as that denoted by words such as medita- 
; tion etc. or, in other words, the knowledge is equivalent to a vision and is 
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o£ the nature of devotion. This being so, Sankara holds that the word 
drastavya (to be seen) in the Sruti beginning with ‘Atmd vu are drastavyah’ 
(The Atman is to be seen) denotes the result, while other systems hold 
that it is indicative of dhyana, which is almost on a par with realization 
(darsana-samdndkdra). All the commentators agree that the two equivalent 
texts ‘Atmd vd are drastavyah’ (The Atman is to be seen) and ‘Tad vijifhd- 
sasva tad Brahma’ (Inquire into that, that is Brahman) constitute the 
subject. The only difference among the commentators in this matter is 
that according to Sankara, Atman and Brahman are one and the same, 
while other schools think that the word Atman in its primary meaning 
denotes the Paramatman, the supreme Self. 

MATERIAL AND EFFICIENT CAUSES 

All the systems hold that the sjlira (1.1.2.) ‘Janmddyasya yatah’ (From 
whom proceeds the origin etc. [of this universe]) defines Brahman. The 
unanimous opinion of all the commentators is that the doctrine of the 
Sariikhya that Prakrti transforms itself, and the doctrine that Hiranya- 
garbha is the efficient cause of the universe do not constitute the purport 
of the Vedanta. Hence all hold that this sutra rejects the theistic and the 
atheistic Sariikhya view as well as the doctrine of Hiranyagarbha being the 
efficient cause. But Ananda Tirtha and Vijriana Bhiksu take this sutra 
to mean that Brahman is merely the efficient cause of the universe, while 
the other commentators hold that Brahman is both the material (upaddna) 
and the efficient (niniitta) cause. 

Bhaskara and Vallabha accept the view that, though Brahman is 
writhout parts, the cosmos is the transformation of Brahman. Hence, 
according to them. Brahman Itself is the material cause of transformation, 
while Vijnana Bhik.su holds that Prakrti alone is transformed, though 
Brahman too, being the locus of Prakrti, may be said to be the material 
cause, grikantha, Srikara, and Ramanuja are of opinion that, even though 
Prakrti alone is immediately transformed, Prakrti and Brahman are 
inseparable, both being related as the body and its indweller (Prakrti 
being the body of Brahman). Hence they accept the view that Brahman 
is the material cause, since Brahman too is transformed together with 
Prakrti. 

The monists hold that the sutra does not directly refer to the ultimate 
Brahman, but is intended to explain the origin etc. of the universe by 
referring to the creative agencies of the Saguna Brahman which is an 
adjunct of the Nirguna Brahman. This is according to the Vivarana school 
which considers both Brahman and Prakrti as material causes, the former 
being vivartopdddna (material of apparent or illusory transformation) and 
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the latter parhmmopadana (material of real transformation). Prakrti is 
teiisforniecl as the cosmos, while Brahman only apparently manifests Itself 
as the; cosmos. But according to Yzc^sp?iti Miim (BhMiati), Brahman is 
the tipaddnakarana (vivartopdddna), Prakrti being only the nimittakdrana. 
In this view there is no parindma or transformation, but only a vivarta oi 
Brahman or appearance brought about by avidyd. Bhaskara and Vallabha 
agree in holding the view of the direct transformation of Brahman. 
Ramanuja refutes this view in his commentary on the sutra (1.4.23) 
"PrakrHsca pratij^m drstdntdnuparodhdt' (Brahman is also the material 
cause, the view not being contradictory to the propositions and illustrations). 
Also in the beginning of the entitled Ifaah* (on acGount of 

consciousness attributed to the first cause [Pradhana is not the first cause, 
as it is against the scriptures]) he refutes the view that Prakrti alone is 
transformed. 

Sankara, Srikantha, and others consider that the reason given in the 
dhove sutra /Prakrtisca' etc. for Brahman being the material cause holds 
good for Its being non-different, as is shown in the sutra. {llA,l4) 'Tadana7r- 
yatvam drambhanambdddibhyah' (Its nori'-diSeTence is proved by words like 
origin etc.). Srikantha and others hold that the non-difference relates to 
the twin elements, viz. that which is transformed and the process of trans- 
formation, being united in the causal relation ; one being the effect and 
the other being the cause and both being real. But Sankara is of opinion 
that Brahman is the direct material cause (t^mar if opdddna) and appears to 
transform Itself, because the cosmos is superimposed on Brahman. He also 
holds the view that the cosmos cannot exist apart from and without 
Brahman. In his system therefore Brahman alone is real, and the 
cosmos is an appearance of Brahman as Its effect. In the phenomenal 
stage. Brahman appears as the appearances ; but upon the dawn of realiza- 
tion the appearances dh^ppediT in Brahman, and abheda (distinctionless- 
ness) of Brahman means the unreality or non-existence of an other. 

AUTHORITATIVE SCRIPTURES 

In all the schools the Sastra is accepted as the final authority. In the 
system of Vallabha the sutra (1.1.3) 'Sdstrayonitvdf (The scriptures being 
the means of right knowledge) is but the concluding portion of the sutra 
(1.1.2) 'Janmddyasya yatah\ Hence according to him, the sutras up to 
(LL4) "Tat tu samanvaydf (But that is established, because it is the main 
purport of Vedantic texts) constitute three sutras. According to others, 
there are four sutras here. These sutras are regarded by all schools as 
summing up the whole essence of the Brahma-Mmdrhsd. 

According to Ananda Tirtha, the word Sastra means the Vedas ; and 
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the Pancamtra and the other Agama Sastras have no authority. Ramanuja 
also agrees with this view. But Srikantha holds that the Pancaratra etc., 
with the exception of the Pasupata system, have no authority. According 
to Vijnana Bhiksu, these, except the ancient Samkhya, are all not authori- 
ties. Vallabha holds that the Vedas, the Bhagavata, and the Gita alone 
possess primary authority. Almost all commentators are unanimous in 
the view that the meaning of the samanvaya sutra is that Brahman is the 
main purport of all the Vedantic texts. Vallabha alone considers the 
meaning of this sutra to be that Brahman is the cause on account of Its 
all-pervasive nature. 

OTHER TOPICS IN THE FIRST CHAPTER— SAMANVAYA 

All the commentators agree that the rest of the satnanvaya chzptex 
(first chapter) deals with the inquiry into Brahman as that to be known 
or meditated upon, as also with the refutation of the Saihkhya doctrine of 
Prakrti being the sole cause, and the theory of the Jiva being the cause. 

All, except Sankara, hold that all the topics (of the first chapter) deal 
with Brahman with attributes. Sankara makes a distinction and says: 
The seventh topic of the first p5da of the first chapter deals with the 
Chandogya passage (1.6.6) ‘Atha ya esa antardditye hiranmayah puruso 
drsyate hiranyasmasruh’ (!Aow that golden person who is seen within the 
sun, with a golden beard) etc. The first topic of the second pdda ot the 
first chapter treats of the Chandogya passage (111.14.2) dealing with 
‘Manomaya purusa’ (He who consists of the mind) etc. These two topics 
and those dealing with Vai^vanara are the four topics that discuss Brahman 
with attributes, while all the other topics are concerned with passages 
regarding Brahman without attributes. 

All schools agree that the chapter on wmanmya is concerned with the 
elucidation of doubtful passages in the Katha, Prasna, Mundaka, Taittiriya, 
Brhaddranyaka, Chandogya, Svetdsvatara, and Kausltaki Upanisads. 
Ananda Tirtha would add certain other Upanisads also. In respect of the 
Upanisads not referred to above, there is no doubt about their significance 
and the specified canons of interpretation should be applied to their texts, 

THE SECONB CHAPTER— AVIRODHA 

Sankara considers that, of the Saihkhya, Yoga, Vai.sesika, Saugata 
(Buddhist), Jaina, Pasupata, and Pancaratra systems, the Saihkhya, Yoga, 
Pasupata, and Pancaratra are acceptable in certain respects and not in 
others (i.e. those portions that are inconsistent with the Vedanta are to be 
rejected), while the other systems are to be totally rejected. Srikantha 
and Srikara hold that, in the Pasupata system, only the Tamasa Pasupata 
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15 ' to' be,, rejected. Ramanuja - accept^^ - Ml authority of 'the; Paficara^^^ 

So does ■ Aiianda- Tirtha/ but ■ .rejecting the Sakta theory of it. ' Though 
Vijmna Bhiksu follows ;§ankara in every respect, he thinks in this connec- 
tion that only the modern Samkhya and Yoga are to be rejected and not 
' the ancient ones.- 

Non-difference between cause and effect is the main thesis of this 
Sastra. In the theory of Bhaskara and Vallabha, the effect is a transforma- 
tion of Brahman Itself. Srikaiitha, Srikara, and Ramanuja consider that 
it is the transformation of the body of Brahman. Vijilana Bhiksu says 
that Prakrti as located in Brahman is transformed. According to Sankara, 
Prakrti and Brahman' are both material causes. None of these accept the 
Sariikhya theory that Prakrti exiting independently is modified into the 
effect. The theory of cause varies in the two wings of Advaita. One 
is identical with that of Vijnana Bhiksu in holding that Prakrti is located 
in Brahman, and it is that which undergoes transformation and becomes 
the upMmakurafta. The iollo-wtrs oi Vacaspati MiM and others regard 
Isvara as only a nimittakarana and not as the updddnakdrana. This view 
is identical with the Pasupata theory rejected in the second adhydya. 

All the schools affirm that the ultimate cause, Isvara or Brahman, 
however called, is the controller (niydmaka) of the effect. Bhaskara, 
Sankara, and Vallabha hold that the cause’ and effect being identical (the 
cause being in Sankara's theory the substratum in which the effect appears 
by superimposition), Brahman Itself is the updddnakdrana and is therefore 
the niydmaka of the effect. According to Ramanuja, Srikantha, and 
Srikara, the controllership of Brahman in respect of effect {niydmakatva) 
arises from the sarira-saririn relationship in which, though in theory 
Brahman in Its entirety must be held to be the material cause, it is the 
bodily (sanra) aspect of Brahman alone which operates as such. Ananda 
Tirtha also regards Brahman as niydmaka^ but does not accept the sanra- 
sarirm relationship between Brahman and the universe. His followers, 
however, consider that their view is not very different from Ramanuja's, 
that Brahman being the nimittakarana of the world obviates the need for 
an updddnakdrana. 

The Advaita is distinguished fi’om other systems in holding that 
Brahman without attributes is the supreme Reality and is non-different 
from the individual soul. All other systems have it that Brahman with 
attributes is the supreme Reality and is different from the Jiva. According 
to the Dvaita system. Brahman being merely the efficient cause, the Jiva 
is totally different from Brahman and Jivas are themselves different from 
one another. Srikantha and others hold that though Jivas are different 
■ ^ from one another, they form the body of, and are inseparable from, 
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Bralinian.; ' According to Bliaskara and Vallabha/ the- Jiva ,an^^ Brahman 
are at' one and the same time different and nomdiffereiit from each other, 
while according to the Advaita, ■ they are completely one as absolute Con- 
scioiisness, the apparent difference- in the phenomenal order being due to 
siiperiro,position. Though according to ■ Parinamavada also the- effect 
appears to he different -from the cause, the difference , and the relation and 
the relata are considered, as in 2§aktavada, to -be teal, while .^rikantha holds 
that the difference ' is ' real ' and - the -relation unreaL " Thus have been 
summarized the views of Sankara, Srikantha, Bhaskara, Ramanuja, Aiianda' 
Tirtha, Vallabha, and Vijnana Bhiksu on the purport of the second jmki 
of-. the second chapter. . / 

According to Vallabha, the 5 wims 'Tat tu samanvayat' (^JA), 'lkxikrtika 
pratijn&drstmtm (L4.23), 'Parindmat' (1.4.26), /Na vilaksma- 

tvddasya tathatvanca mbdetf (11,1.4), ' KrtsnapraMktir-niraimyamtva-sah da- 
kopo vff (11.1.26), etc. deal mainly with the transforming cause and give a 
particularly consistent and significant meaning. If we accept the theory 
that Brahman is merely the efficient caitse, these sutrm treating of Brahman 
as the material cause will have no significance. It will be irrelevant to 
hold that these refute over again the Samkhya view. The same reason 
holds good regarding the view that Prakrti being the body, Brahman is 
the material cause, or the view that Brahman is the material cause through 
vivarta or apparent transformation; the ^s^oxd parinmna in the sutra 
' Farm dmdf does not fit in with the views cited above. The suira 'Mdyd- 
mdtrantu kcirtsnyena anabhivyakta-svarupatvdf (111.2.3) has been explained 
by the sutra ‘Vaidharmydcca na svapnMivaf By the word matra 

in the sutra beginning with 'Mdyamdtram' is refuted the view that Brahman 
is the cause of dream experiences, and by the beginning with 

is shown the distinction from the waking experience. 
Thus the system of Vallabha, which holds that dream experiences are due 
to the transformation of Maya without Brahman as the material cause, 
Brahman being the material cause of the waking experiences, is the only 
consistent and significant one. 

Srikantha, Ramanuja, and iSrikara hold the following view. The topic 
of the Inner Ruler (antarydmin) mainly deals with Brahman, having as its 
body the insentient and the sentient (nature and the individual souls). 
The topic 'Amso ndnavyapadesdP (II.3.43) treats of the Jiva as a part of 
Brahman. The topic 'Jno'ta eva* (11,3.18) roncludes with the suha^ 
'Jagadvydpara-varjand (IV.4.17) and shows that there is the sameness oE 
bliss in the state of rmikti^ but the Jiva does not possess the powers of ciea- 
tion, conservation, and destruction like Brahman. In all the systems, 
except the Advaita, the subject begins with the definition of Brahman as 
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the cause of the universe and is followed by ‘ Anandamayo bhydsdt (lAAT) 
and Other swb'fls. . ■ ■ . 

According to monism, many passages in the first chapter, viz. on 
samanvaya, deal with Brahman without attributes. The topic of ‘Tada- 
nanyatvam’ (II.1.14) treats of Brahman being the material cause^ through 
vivaria which has been established by the topic ‘Prakrtisca pratifnd-drstdn- 
tdnuparodhdt’ {IA.2S). In the sutra (III.2.3.) ‘Mdyamatram’ etc. ^ (The 
dream world is mere illusion), the words ‘kdrtsnyena anabhivyakti- 
svarupatvdt’ (because its nature is not manifest with the totality of the 
attributes of reality) give the reason. All the unambiguous and undis- 
cussed passages bear a consistent Advaitic meaning. 

All the commentators think it their duty to help their followers by 
construing the Vedanta passages refeired to in the sutras in accordance 
with their systems. ThisTs due to their devotion to their own systems. 
It is expected that each should follow, as far as he can, the course of life 

consistent with the system to which he belongs. 

According to dualism, the knowledge that is conducive to moksa is 
the knowledge of the fivefold difference, namely, the difference between 
(1) one Jiva and another, (2) Jiva and Brahman, (3) one insentient and 
another, (4) insentients and the Jivas, and (5) insentients and Brahman. 
The Jiva is atomic in size and dependent (on God for his action) and is 
essentially knowledge and the substratum of knowledge ; though all Jivas 
are similar in the state of liberation (mukti), all being servants of the 
supreme Self, still there is inequality in bliss amongst them. The avataras 
(incarnations) and the vyuhas (emanations) are parts of the essential nature 
of Brahman and, as His instruments, are the cause of the universe. The 
system of Sri Caitanya, being predominantly devotional, is almost similar, 
the only difference being that it regards Sri Krsna as the supreme Self as in 
the Bhagavata school, whereas in dualism proper Narayana is regarded 
as the supreme Self: Thus, between these two schools, there is but a 
difference in the name of the supreme Reality. This system totally rejects 
the view that the universe is unreal or that the Jiva is identical with Brah- 
man. It follows that the universe has the same degree of reality as 
Brahman. 

All schools accept Mayavada in one form or another. According to 
Sankara, Maya, which is called Prakrti, possesses the twofold power of con- 
cealing Brahman {dvarana 4akti) and manifesting the universe as Prakrti 
{viksepa sakti). Others deny the dvarana sakti of Maya and assert that it 
has only the viksepa iakti. The theory of the unreality of the world, seen 
in the Advaita, is a logical consequence of attributing the dvarana sakti to 
Maya, by which the prapanca (phenomenal order) is to be traced to 
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Superimposition on Brahman caused by Maya. Upon the da^ra of the 
knowledge of reality (tattvajnana), ajnana disappears ; and with it the 
avarana and vik.se pa saktis of Maya, together with the phenomenal appear- 
ance, disappear ; and Brahman alone remains as the sole Reality. But for 
others who maintain that Maya has viksepa sakti only, Prakrti will 
abide even at the -end and so will not disappear even when tativafnana 
arises. 

In systems like Visistadvaita, the views are very similar to what has 
been stated regarding dualism. But there is this peculiarity. Visistadvaita 
does not accept the difference between Jiva and Brahman, and the insen- 
tient and Bi'ahman ; for, being inseparable, they are non-different. Hence 
only three differences are admitted, viz. amongst Jivas themselves, amongst 
insentients themselves, and between Jivas and insentients, and they arc all 
real as is the fivefold difference in Ananda Tirtha’s system. Advaita also 
speaks of the three kinds of difference ; but here they are not real, they 
. are only empirical. The reference to bheda in the sutras in different con- 
texts is, according to ;5ankara, to be understood in the empirical sense only, 
when the Jiva is associated with the sense of egoity ; but according to others, 
it is ultimate and absolutely true. The fivefold difference is not accepted 
by the Visistadvaitins. In the state of liberation there is merging in 
Brahman. There is neither inequality in bliss nor complete identity with 
Brahman, as is maintained by pure non-dualism. There is another differ- 
ence too, viz. that they admit Brahman to be the material cause, directly 
or indirectly, as stated above. 

In all systems, except Advaita and Dvaita, knowledge is an essential 
attribute of the Self, being its inseparable concomitant (aprthaksiddha- 
visesanam), and it is eternal ; it only contracts and expands. 

In Advaita and Dvaita, knowledge is not an attribute of the Self but 
is a transformation of antahAarana (the inner organ, mind), as in the 
Samkhya. The antahkarana-parinama inheres in the Atman and has equal 
reality with it, according to Dvaita. Advaita considers both antahkarana 
and its parindma as ultimately unreal, as both are the results of superim- 
position on the Atman. All schools agree in holding that the Atman is of 
the nature of pure consciousness. Such consciousness is to be equated with 
pure jndna. The Atman in itself is the substrate and substance of such 
jndna. It is jmna-svarupa. This substantive jndna has a distinguishable 
adjunct which inheres in it by way of inseparable concomitance like the 
glow in a flame. This may be considered a form of adjectival jndna, 
dhannabhutajmna, which, as mentioned above, contracts under the influ- 
ence of avidyd expressing itself as karma, or expands when the taint of 
karma and the resulting avidyd are removed. It is this expanded dharma- 
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bhutajnana or the transformation of mind, i.e. antahkaraim-vrtti, that can 
alone destroy in whatever form, either as, according to Advaita, 

.coiicealing nescience- or ;, as, according to other systems, tainting /wma. 
Tims this kind ot dharmabhutajnana in its expansive character and ujfima^ 
which makes for contraction, are opposed to each other. But the svarupa- 
jndna which , is pure consciousness in its substantive being will be un- 
affected' by ■ a/nana, which may reside in it and conceal it till the akhandd- 
kdra-saksatkctra^ or the absolutely expansive nature of dharniabhutajndna, 
is attained. So, according to Advaita, the akhanddkdra'Vrtti (the sense of 
infinite expansion) alone is the enemy , of ajndna^ but not svarupajndna, 
and this provides the answer to the objections raised regarding the locus 
and the removal of ajndna. 

Regarding the third part of the second chapter, all agree in holding 
that earth, water, fire, air, and ether have been created according to the 
oixler mentioned in the Sruti. By this is explained also the dissolution 
of these elements, which is in exactly the reverse order of the process of 
their creation. But according to Srikantha, the order of the process of dish 
solution is not the purport of the text, but only the order of the creation 
of the elementals, which follows the order of the creation of the elements. 

The creation of the Jiva is due to the adjuncts and is only apparent 
and not real; all commentators agree that the Jiva is really eternal. 
;Srikantha and others, however, hold that there are not two adhikaranas 
(topics) which prove this, but only the sutra 'Cardcara-vyapmrayastu\ tic, 
(11.3,16), which is construed by Sankara and others as treating only 
secondarily and metaphorically of the creation of the Jiva. The ultimate 
connotation of all the texts, according to Srikantha, Ramanuja, and others, 
is to lead to the supreme Self. This being so, all the commentators, except 
Ananda Tirtha, are of opinion that the sutra 'Ndtmd'sruternityatvdcca 
tdbhyaK (II. 3. 17) refutes the creation of the Jivatman. Ananda Tirtha 
holds that this sutra^ like the sutra 'Asambhavastu sato^nupapatteld (ll.S,9)j 
refutes only the creation of the supreme Self. 

Almost every commentator admits that the Jiva’s nature is knowledge, 
and it is also the locus of knowledge. There is, however, this difference 
among the schools. Both Advaita and Dvaita* hold that knowledge as an 
attribute pertains to the mind (antahkarana) and is transient. According 
to other systems, knowledge is an attribute of the Self and is eternal. But 
Ananda Tirtha holds that the sutra 'Jno'ta eva' assumes that the Jiva is the 
.substratum of knowdedge as an attribute; and he supports the view of its 
dependent origination, it being a reflection of Brahman. Sankara, how- 
ever, holds that the conception of the Jiva as the substratum of knowledge 
-is .due to the adjuncts. Hence, the sutra 'Jno'ta eva' merely supports the 
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view that the Java’s very nature is knowledge. The word jna is interpreted 
by him to mean intelligence. The sutra ‘Jno’ta eva! is held by Sankara 
to constitute a separate independent adhiharana complete by itself. Other 
commentatoi's, however, hold that the adhikarana is composed of fourteen 
or fewer siitras beginning with ‘Jno’ta eva’. 

All, except Saiikara and Bhaskara, think that the siitra ‘Jno’ta eva’ 
supports not only the view that the Java is the substratum of knowlcdgt;, but 
also that it is atomic in size. Ananda Tirtha is, however, alone in holding 
that the sutra ‘Vyatircku gandhavat’ (II.3.2G) shows that the Java has many 
forms and that tlac text read by him as ‘ Alatlvamasi’ shows tliat the Jiva is 
different from Brahman. But Sankara is of opinion that the sutra ‘Uthrcin- 
tigatydgatmarn’ (II. 3.1 9) raises a doubt as to the Jiva’s being atomic and 
concludes that the Jiva is by nature one with Bi'ahman and all-pervading. 
It is only atomic through its adjuncts. The Jiva’s being an agent or a part 
of Brahman is also due to its adjuncts. Others, hotvever, think that all 
these are pi'edicated of the Jiva’s own real nature and not of its adjuncts. 

Almost all commentators agree in accepting the creation of the 
elements and the elementals as well as the idea ot the Jiva’s dependent 
activity and its eternity. Sankara’s view is as follows: The Jiva is not 
atomic but all-pervading. Its natui'e is absolute knowledge. Its agency, 
like its self-hood (jtvatva), is due to superimposition, hence phenomenal 
and not real ; its being a part is also not real but superimposed. 

Thus, in effeet, there are two opinions, viz. that the Jiva is different 
from Brahman and that it is one with Brahman. According to Ananda 
Tirtha, the Jiva is ever different from Brahman. So he holds that texts 
like ‘Prlhagupadcmt’ (II. 3.28), which treat of the identity of Jiva and 
Brahman, are to be taken in a secondary sense or as figurative. These 
sutras are introduced for the purpose of refuting the view of the insepa- 
rability of Jiva and Brahman. In this matter the views of grikantha and 
Ramanuja do not differ in the least from the above opinion. The com- 
mentary of Srikara also holds the same view. Though Ananda Tirtha 
accepts the view that Brahman means Narayana, he holds that Narayana 
has the fivefold vyiiha (emanation), viz. Pradyumna, Aniruddha, Vasudeva, 
Saiikarsana, and Narayana. He also says that there is the utmost difference 
between the Jiva and Brahman. 

Proceeding to the topic of ether, in explaining the sutra ‘Antard vijhd- 
■ namanasV etc. (II.3.15), Vijilana Bhiksu deals, like Ramanuja, with the 
proposition that by the knowledge of the One everything is known. He, 
however, admits the continuity of Brahman and dkdsa, maintaining the 
permanence of ether in the subtle form, and its origination in the gross 
form. 
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That Brahman is with parts is treated by Vijhana Bhiksu chiefly in 
the topic on parts, as in systems other than the Advaita. According to this 
school, the "Asambhavastu sato’nupapatteh’ (11.3.9) is explained as 

dealing rvith Prakrti being eternal, while the sutra ‘Tadabhidhyanadeva 
tu tallingdt saJf (II. 3. 13) discusses the question of Brahman being the sus- 
taining cause of the universe. The sutra ‘Jno’ta eva’ (II.3.18) is supple^ 
mentary to the sutra ‘Ndtmd’huternityatvacca tdbhyah’ (11.3.17) proving 
that if the Jiva is not eternal, its instinctive actions such as sucking its 
mother’s milk etc. will go against reason. The beginning with 

‘UtkranLigatydgatinam’ (11.3.19) are, however, treated by him, as by the 
Advaitins, as stating the prima facie view of the Jiva being atomic. The 
sutra Trthagupadesdf (11.3.28) is the view of the author of the sutras on 
the matter showing that the Jiva is all-pervading. Vijhana Bhiksu con- 
siders that the meaning of the sutra is that the intellect etc., which are 
adjuncts different from the Jiva, are atomic. In other matters he follows 
the Advaita view with the difference that in the beginning of the topic of 
the Jiva as agent, as also in the interpretation of the third his view 

is similar to Ramanuja’s. 

Vallabha follows Sankara’s view almost wholly in his commentary on 
the sutra ‘Cardcara-vyapdsrayastu’ etc. (II. 3. 16). Only he is of opinion 
that the sutra ‘Jno’ta eva’ shows that sentience belongs to the substratum. 
Though the Jiva is identical with Brahman in its sentience, it has no 
independent existence apart from Brahman, but exists only as a part of 
Brahman. Thus alone can the topic of the Jiva being an aspect be relevant. 
Its being an aspect is a primary fact as held by Vijnana Bhiksu and others. 
According to this view, the sutra ‘Tadgunasdratvdt’ etc. (II.3.29), dealing 
with the non-difference between the Jiva and Brahman conveyed by 
‘Tattvamasi’ (That thou art) and other scriptural texts, is to be understood 
in a secondary sense as in the Dvaita system. As regards the topics of the 
Jiva being an agent and being atomic etc., Vallabha follows Ramanuja. 

Bhaskara accepts the view of Vallabha as regards the question of 
Brahman’s undergoing transformation by Its own nature. Only he main- 
tains that the Jiva is all-pervading and non-different from the Paramatman. 
In other respects his view is similar to that of Sankara. 

THE THIRD CHAPTER- SADHANA 

In the third chapter dealing with sddhana, the views of allied systems 
are similar. As regards the first pdda of this chapter the views of all systems 
are similar in the discussion of the topic of the Jiva’s passing out at death 
and its return at birth, though there is a difference of opinion with respect 
to the number of topics dealt with. Ananda Tirtha considers, that the sutra 
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‘Api ca sapta’ (III.1.15) also supports the existence of an eternal hell. In 
other systems there is similarity regarding such points as the descent of the 
Jivas through the ‘path of smoke’. Ananda Tirtha stands alone in holding 
the view that the Jivas may enter hell and remain there permanently. 
The commentators all agree in holding that this topic of the ascent and 
descent of the Jiva is considered to subserve the practice of vairagya (non- 
attachment). 

Vijhana Bhiksu thinks that the iittra ‘Api ca sapta’ (111.1.15) does not 
merely treat of the ascent and descent of the Jivas to heaven and hell 
respectively, but also of the seven Jivas inhabiting seven planes. He is 
also an exception in considering that this order of ascent and descent 
of the Jivas does not hold good in the case of insects born of sweat, dirt, 
etc. as well as in the case of Nandisvara, Nahusa, and others. He bases his 
view on the suitras ‘Na trtiye tathopalabdheh’ (111.1.18), ‘Smaryalc pi ca 
lake’ (III.1.19), and ‘i^arianacca’ (III.1.20). In all other respects his view 
agrees with that of all the other commentators. 

Vallabha is of opinion that the main purport of the first pada of the 
third chapter is to show the necessity of attaining another body to receive 
knowledge, and not merely to instil vairagya (non-attachment) into the 
heart of the Jiva, as other commentators hold. The main topic here is 
the meditation on the ‘five fires’. He considers that, viewed in this light, 
the sutra ‘Yoneh sariram’ (III.1.27) is a fitting conclusion, as it treats of 
the fruit of the ‘five oblations’. The discussion of the paths, which is 
introduced in the course of this pada, is supplementary to the meditation 
on the ‘five fires’. Non-attachment arises incidentally from the discussion 
of the topic of the ‘path of smoke’. The order of attaining another body 
applies to those who follow the ordinary path. The sutra Na trliye 
tathopalabdheh’ (III.1.18) shows that this order does not hold good in the 
‘path of Pusti’ (the particular path of the grace of God propounded by 
Vallabha). Vijnana Bhiksu agrees that birth need not be occasioned solely 
by the natural procreative process. He does not refer, however, to the 
Pusti-marga. According to him, tapas (austerity) is the cause of birth 
other than by the natural process. Both Vallabha and Vijnana Bhiksu 
agree in holding that the Sruti text ‘Jdyasva mriyasva’ (Be born and die) 
discusses birth other than by ascent and descent, the difference being that 
Vijnana Bhiksu holds that such a birth applies to insects as well as to 
Nandisvara and therefore includes the case of Drona, Dhrstadyumna, Sita, 
Draupadi, etc. who were born by other than the natural process. All 
commentators agree in holding that sinners go to the abode of \ ama, 
sacrificers go through the ‘path of smoke-, and those who meditate on the 
‘five fires’ go through the ‘path of light’. 
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It is held by almost all the commentators that the second of the 
tlrird chapter is introduced for the purpose of investigating the meaning 
of Tat tvam (‘That’ and ‘thou’) of the mahavakya ‘Tattvamasi’ (That art 
thou). Vallabha alone holds that this part discusses the fitness of the Jiva 
for salvation. He follows Sankara in considering that the first topic treats 
of the illusory nature of dream experiences, the Maya of Isvara (the 
Lord) being the sole material cause of dreams independent of Brahman. 
But there is this difference between the two systems. According to the 
Advaita, both Isvara and Maya are the material causes, while Vallabha 
holds that Maya alone is that cause. Srikantha and Ramanuja agree in 
holding that the experiences in dreams, as those of the waking state, are 
created by Isvara. They hold that the word maya in ‘Mayamatram’ is used 
to express wonder. Vijnana Bhiksu is of opinion that dreams are a par- 
ticular modification of the mind capable of being grasped by the intellect. 
According to Ananda Tirtha, Isvara creates the things seen in dreams by 
His own will, taking as material the previously experienced impressions, 
or, in other words, it is these impressions that are reflected in dreams. In 
all systems except those of ^rikantha, Ramanuja, and ^rikara, dreams are 
differentiated from the waking state. All agree that it is the possession of 
the three states of waking, dreaming, and deep sleep that constitutes the 
characteristic of the Java. In the Advaita system the investigation of the 
conditions under which dreams occur is undertaken to refute the reality 
of the three states and to illustrate the Java’s persistence therein. Vallabha 
disagrees with this view. 

All commentators concur in holding that the topic ‘Na sthdnato’pi’ 
etc. (III.2.11) is for the purpose of investigating the nature of Tat (That), 
the supreme Brahman. According to the Advaita, however, the topic 
really treats of Brahman without attributes, and the topic ‘Prakrtaitd- 
vattvam’ etc. (III.2.22) is introduced to elaborate the same idea by means 
of other Sruti texts. The sutra ‘Paramatah setun’ etc. (III.2.31) iaitroduces 
a different and independent topic. But other commentators consider that 
the three constitute only one topic, which is introduced for the purpose of 
establishing that Brahman is with attributes. According to the Advaita 
system, the nature of Brahman can only be indicated, while other systems 
have it that the nature of Brahman is conveyed by the natural, explicit 
meaning of the words given and does not go beyond it. 

All commentators are of opinion that the third pdda treating of 
attributes is for the purpose of determining the particular attributes or 
qualities needed for particular foraas of meditation. According to Vallabha 
and Bhaskara, the fourth pdda supports the theory of the simultaneous 
practice of jndna and karma. Other systems consider that karma subserves 



jnana which brings about mofoa. But there is the difference of view that, 
according to the Advaita system, the good deeds done in previous births 
also conduce to bringing zbovA jnana. iSrikantha and Ramanuja consider 
that good deeds are directly helpful in bringing about while 

according to the Advaita system, good deeds only co-operate with other 
factors in generating jnana which leads to liberation. Systems other than 
Advaita hold that the jnana referred to here is of the form of iipasana 
(meditation) connoted by the word bhakti (devotion). The Advaita 
system understands by jnana the direct experience or realization of the 
indivisible Brahmto. All systems agree in accepting sannyma as being 
prescribed by the scriptures. Vallabha, however, considers that in the 
path of Pusti neither sannyasa nor karma is necessary. In his opinion the 
fulfilment of the duties of each stage of lite (asrama) applies only to those 
who tread the Maryada path. Regarding other subjects in this pada all 
the systems agree. 

THE FOURTH CHAPTER— PHALA 

The subject of the fourth chapter is the inquiry into the result or 
the fulfilment of knowledge. According to Vallabha, the first topic deals 
with rebirth due to the effect ol karma: Other systems consider that this 
topic deals with the sddhana of the repeated hearing of the Sruti and other 
primary sddhanas leading to the fulfilment of knowledge. Vallabha holds 
that the topic is an inquiry into the sadhana and not into the result. 
Others have it that it is only an inquiry into the result, as the hearing 
(of the Si'Uti) is a mediate effect. Vijhana Bhiksu thinks that the subject 
dealt with in this adhikarana is the practice of meditation on truth in the 
form of the control of the modifications of the mind, which leads to 
liberation here and now. 

Vijnana Bhiksu thinks that the sutra ‘Atmeti tupagacchanti grahayanti 
ca’ (IV.1.3) shows the nature of the Jiva to be that of Brahman, regarded 
as the Atman. In his view, though the Jivatman is sentient, it becomes 
insentient by the will of God, as has been described in the Moksadharma 
section of the Mahabharata. The sum and substance of his view is that 
the self is to be regarded as Brahman. This is also the view of Srikantha 
and Ramanuja. The sole difference is that, according to these systems, 
the Jiva is not insentient at the time of meditation. According to Vallabha, 
as a result of the performance of work in the spirit of dedication to God, 
the Lord, being the Self of all, makes the individual self follow the path 
of jnana or bhakti. But the commentaries of grikantha and grikara follow 
Ramanuja in this respect. Though they agree that the Jiva is the body 
of Brahman, yet the Jiva in the body of the supreme Self is not insentient 
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like the body of the Jiva. Accord,ing to them, the supreme Self possesses 
two bodies, the df (the self) and adt (the universe). In the system of 
Advaita, however, the Jiva is non-different from Brahman, and the real 
nature of the Jiva is therefore Brahman. Bhaskara thinks in this connection 
that the Jiva is a particular power of Brahman, and the knowledge of the ‘I’ 
or the ‘Self’ as Brahman conduces to moksa because 'of the non-difference 
between the potver and its possessor. Hence we see that all agree that 
the knowledge of Brahman as a means to moksa is the subject dealt 
with here, though they differ in detail. All agree that the meditation on 
symbols does lead to moksa. In the same way all systems agree that in 
meditating on symbols, it is not the symbol as such that should be 
meditated upon, but Brahman represented by the symbol. 

With the dawn of knowledge, all karmas, past and future, except the 
prarabdha (that which has started functioning), are destroyed. This is held 
by all except for a slight difference in the case of Vallabha, Ananda Tirtha, 
and Vijilana Bhiksu. Vallabha holds that the prarabdha has no effect for 
one who follows the Pusti-marga. Vijnana Bhiksu says that the prarabdha 
karma does not function, as is evidenced by the case of Mandavya and 
' others. Ananda Tirtha holds that by knowledge, which is termed updsana 
(meditative approach to the Divine), good deeds done without desire are 
not destroyed. 

In the sutra ‘Bhogena tvitare ksapayitva sampadyate’ (IV.1.19) the 
vford sampatti is regarded by Vallabha as meaning the attainment of a 
divine body after the destruction of the gross and subtle bodies. Vijnana 
Bhiksu regards it as a state of merging, connoted by the term inseparabi- 
lity, as in the case of a river entering the ocean. Srikantha, Srikara, and 
Ramanuja regard sampatti as meaning merely equality in bliss expressible 
by the term avindbhava, i.e. the individual self not existing apart from 
the Paramatman. The Advaita system holds, with Bhaskara, that sampatti 
is the attainment of the state of God. The difference here between the 
two systems is that, according to the Advaita, the Jiva does not exist as 
such apart from Isvara ; while according to Bhaskara, the Jiva exists in its 
own nature as the power of God. In all systems, except the Advaita, the 
ego or ‘I’ connotes the Jiva. According to the Advaita, the ego is the 
non-self, the real and primary nature of the Jiva being consciousness 
without the mind (antahkarana). In the theory which upholds the 
existence of many Jivas, the Iharabhdva, or the state of being God, persists 
till mukti. The real mukti or liberation, according to the Vivarana 
school of the Advaita, is pure consciousness in which all Jivas are merged 
and liberated. In other schools of Advaita it is consciousness without 
adjuncts, as in the Bhamati school of Vacaspati, which holds the view that 
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ignorance is manifold ; while the author of Prakatartha accepts the view 
that even Isvara is only a reflection of Brahman. This essential difference 
among these schools is noteworthy. 

Sankara and Vijhana Bhiksu think that the first pada oi the fourth 
chapter treats of the liberation of those whose knowledge of the Nirguna 
Brahman is ripe, as this pdda ends with the consideration of sampatti. 
Others, since they do not accept the Nirguna Brahman, are of opinion 
that there is no state of liberation other than the consummation of the 
knowledge of the Saguna Brahman, i.e. Brahman with attributes. It 
is only in the Advaita system that the word sampatti in the primary 
sense of being one with the Nirguna Brahman is accepted. Accord- 
ing to the other systems, it is only a partial union. Vijnana Bhiksu 
and the Advaita system both hold that those whose knowledge of Brahman 
with attributes is ripe reach liberation gradually. Vallabha considers that 
the text ‘Atra Brahma samamute’ {Br. U., IV.4.7 ; Ka. f/., VI.14) applies 
only to those who follow the Pusti-marga. So in his system, as in the 
Advaita, the primary meaning of sampatti is unrestrained. Nevertheless, 
since he accepts the difference between the Jiva and Brahman, and since 
he holds that only the divine form created by God’s lila is like Brahman, 
this is what is meant here by the text ‘attaining Brahman’. Hence 
sampatti is only relative or secondary and not absolute or primary. 

The second puda of the fourth chapter, according to the Pusti system 
of Vallabha, discusses the question of what happens to the gross and subtle 
bodies, consisting of organs of sight, speech, etc., when the state of Brahman 
is reached, and concludes that they are dissolved completely even here in 
the case of those who follow the Pusti-marga, while as regards those who 
follow the ordinary Maryada path or the path of knowledge, each of the 
sense-organs is dissolved in its respective element. Therefore it is the 
ascent of such souls alone that is dealt with in this adhikarana. After the 
dissolution of the gross and subtle bodies, these souls, by the lild of God, 
get divine bodies and enjoy bliss through those bodies ; and they also 
suffer intense pain when separated from the Lord, though even that pain 
or sorrow is one form of happiness. These ideas are detailed in Vallabha’s 
commentary. Vallabha holds that the sutra Tratisedhdditi cenna sdrirdt 
spasto hyekesdm’ (IV.2. 12) denies only the sorrow caused by karma, and not 
the pain of separation from the Lord, in the case of those following the 
Pusti-marga, because in his system the order of ascent applies only to those 
who follow Jnana-marga or the path of knowledge. It is clear that this 
path of knowledge is different from the Jhana-marga of the Advaita. The 
path of knowledge, as defined by ;§rikantha, Ramanuja, ^rlkara, Ananda 
Tirtha, and others, is also different from" the path of knowledge as under- 
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Stood ill die Advaita system. Another difference is ■, that, according to 
Valiablia, what appears as samsara to, those who follow the' path’ of knowl- 
edge does not contain any element of misery in' the: case of those who 
follow the Piisti-marga.' Srikantha : and others accept only the Maryada- 
rnarga and hold that in the state of mukti or liberation the disembodied 
individual self remains non-separate from Brahman. This is the view of 
all systems except the Advaita, which alone holds that when the individual 
soul attains liberation and reaches the state of Brahman, it does not remain 
apart from It either in its own nature as the Jiva or as coiisciousiiess. 

Ananda Tirtha holds that all the devas up to Hiranyagarbha and even 
the liberated souls dissolve in Brahman through the will of the supreme 
Self. Though the passing away of the knowers of Brahman is similar to 
that of others, the former pass out of the body by the door of the top of the 
heart lighted by the grace of God ; and their passing away does not take 
place in daksindyana or dming the time when the sun journeys towards 
the south. This is how Ananda Tirtha explains the second pMa ol the 
fourth chapter. 

According to Ananda Tirtha, the third part of the fourth chapter dis- 
cusses the nature of the 'path of light'. In this view he is at one with the 
others, except that he holds that the superhuman person (on this side of 
Brahmaloka) who guides the ascending soul is the primary God, 

and none else. And this God, the chief pruna, leads one to the supreme 
Brahman and not to the Karya (derived or lower) Brahman, inasmuch as 
the soul worshipped Brahman without any symbols. Othei*s are led to the 
Karya Brahman. The Advaita system says that the 'path of light' leads 
only to the Karya Brahman and not to the supreme Brahman. When one 
attains the supreme Brahman, however, there is no need to go anywhere, 
because it is established in the second part of the third chapter that one 
attains Brahman even here without migrating. In discussing the Dvaita 
systems, the question arises, If the gods can reach Brahman without trans- 
migration, as Ananda Tirtha maintains, why should there be this rule that 
the 'knowers' among men should depend on migration to reach the state 
of mukti? This remark applies to the systems of Ramanuja and others 
who think that Hiranyagarbha and the dwellers of that loka do not need to 
migrate in order to attain liberation. 

Vallabha agrees with Ramanuja and others as regards those who follow 
the Maryada-marga. He thinks, however, that those who follow the Pusti- 
marga do not need to go by the ‘path of light', and do not require the 
guidance, of a supernatural being to reach Brahman. They attain Brahman 
directly and here on earth without the mediation of anyone. This is an 
essential difference between Vallabha and others. It is to be noted that 
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systems other than the Advaita consider the abode of Prajapati to be the 
abode of Karya Brahman and so x'egard the nature of Parabrahman as the 
same as that oi Brahmaloka, which is different from the abode of Prajapati. 
The Advaita, on the other hand, holds that the Karya Brahman is different 
from Prajapati but is not altogether free from the adjunct of ignorance, 
and hence must be considered different from the supreme Brahman in 
which there is not the slightest touch of avidya. 

We shall now summarize the substance of the fourth pdda of the 
fourth chapter. Vallabha says that the first topic therein deals with the 
state, after reaching Brahman, of one who follows the Maryada-marga. 
Such a person, by the grace of God, appears in a form created by the Ilia 
of Brahman, and that manifestation is in the abode of Brahman and not 
here, whereas a follower of the Pusti-marga attains manifestation here. 
Vijhana Bhiksu generally follows the theory of Ramanuja. But there is 
this difference. Those who worship Brahma, Visnu, and others, worship 
symbols. They attain the Kdrya-Brahmaloka of the respective deities they 
worship. Those who worship the Karana Brahman, however, really attain 
Brahman. This can be done only through samadhi. , There is no move- 
ment involved as to another plane. When the bondage is removed, the 
all-pervasive character reveals itself. Karya Brahman, according to him, is 
Brahma, Visnu, or Rudra. The followers of Pusti-marga also adopt the 
same view. In the Advaita too it is no movement from one state tg^another, 
but the revelation of the identity of the Jiva and Brahman upon the dawn 
of tattvajndna, and whatever is not of the nature of the Nirguna Brahman 
must be held to be Karya Brahman. For interpreters other than Vijnana 
Bhiksu and Vallabha, the attainment of the Karana Brahman implies a 
process and a progress. 

Vijnana Bhiksu holds that the attainment of the state of Brahman 
consists in becoming pure consciousness by being freed from all adjuncts. 
The Jiva is inseparable from Brahman like a river from the ocean. The 
attainment of the powers of Brahman occurs just before liberation, and 
that is reached in a particular state oi samddhi even before liberation. He 
says that in the state of liberation Brahman-consciousness, which is beyond 
the three gima5, and the Jiva-consciousness remain inseparable. It is, 
according to Vallabha, the grace of God that endows the Jiva with the 
enjoyment of all lordship when it realizes Brahman ; for he holds that the 
Lord is the means as well as the end, and that the path of Pusti is quite 
different from the path of transmigration. The view of Vijnana Bhiksu. is 
similar to that of Vallabha as regards the enjoyment of all bliss either with- 
out a body or with a body created by will. According to the system of 
grikantha and others, the liberated person, being inseparable from Brah- 
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man, attains the powers of lordship pertaining to Brahman. According to 
the Advaita system, liberation means attaining the state of Brahman, 
that is, being pure Consciousness. Air are at one in holding that those 
who attain to the Saguna Brahman, i.e. Brahman with attributes, acquire 
all the powers of Brahman except that of controlling the universe. Vallabha 
thinks that the liberated person is similar to Brahman only in the enjoy- 
ment of bliss without having any worldly activity. 

nimbarka’s interpretation 

In the philosophy of Nimbarka the three categories of Brahman, a'b 
and acit form the central topics of discussion. This is indicated in the 
first siltra itseli, ‘Athdto Brahma-jijndsd’ . Here the jijndsu (inquirer) is 
cit, the jijndsya (Qh]ect of the inquiry) is Brahman, and the motive for 
vicdra or inquiry is the desire to get rid of ajndna, which is ignorance of 
the nature of Brahman and whose cause, Maya, is the stuff of acit. 'In this 
respect there is similarity between Ramanuja and Nimbarka, except that 
according to Ramanuja, aksara (immutable) refers to the muktdtman or 
the released soul, but in Nimbarka’s view it refers to Prakrti. Both these 
commentators hold that the Jiva refers to the individual ego, and each 
ego is different from every other. It is of the nature of jndna, but is yet the 
locus of the attributive consciousness or dharmabhutajndna. It has the 
qualities»f a doer and enjoyer. The Jiva is anu (atomic) and the vibhutva 
(ubiquity) that is predicated of it is due to its participating in the immanent 
sakti of Brahman from which it is inseparable (abhinna). 

The Bhedabheda relation between the Jiva and Brahman is estab- 
lished by different commentators in different ways. To the Advaitins, the 
bheda refers to vydvahdrika dcdd (phenomenal state) and the abheda to 
pdramdrthika dasd (absolute state). For Ramanuja, sarira connotes bheda 
and saririn connotes abheda in the sanra-sariri-sambandha. Bhaskara says 
the Jiva’s bheda from Brahman is due to the action of the upddhis or 
limiting adjuncts while the abheda refers to Brahman as sakti. Nimbarka’s 
theory of the Bhedabheda relation takes its stand on the analogy of the 
sun and its effulgence, conveying the equal validity of unity and difference. 
The Jiva is both self-subsistent and dependent on Brahman, Brahman 
being the niydmaka (controller) and the Jiva the niyamya (controlled). 
As self-subsistent it is abhinna, non-distinct from Brahman, but as niyamya, 
it is distinct, indicating its bheda (distinction). 

The mahdvdkya ‘Tattvamasi’ which expresses the identity between 
the Jiva and Brahman is variously interpreted by different commentators. 
We have dealt with the views of others ; Nimbarka’s solution is a little 
novel. He holds that the niyamya is secondary to the niydmaka, as the 
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sakti is secondary to the possessor of the sakti in the sakti-xaktimal relation. 
So the Jiva by its niyamyatva has only a dependent reality, and the tvam is 
to be understood in its secondary meaning as niyamya. 

According to Sankara, those Srutis which deny difference, the bheda- 
nisedha Srutis, show that difference is not ultimately real, but has only 
phenomenal reality. According to the Dvaitavadins, hftcda alone is pri- 
mary ; and the abheda texts are to be understood as in ‘Tadgunasaratvdt’, in 
terms of similarity between the Jiva and Brahman, and also as an aid to 
concentrated meditation on Brahman free from dispersal and distraction 
according to the nisedha Sruti ‘Neha nmasti kincana’ (there is no many), 
The bheda-nisedha (repudiation of distinction) Srutis are intended to deny 
the absolute and self-sufficient independence of the Jiva and prapanca 
(phenomena) apart from Brahman and to emphasize their dependence on 
Brahman. In Ramanuja’s view, apprehensive cognition is the Jiva’s svarupa 
(essential nature) and is dharmabhuta (adjectival). But there is no sanra- 
saririn relation between this cognition and the Jiva. Nimbarka, however, 
applies the same relation as subsists between cognition and Jiva to that 
between Jivas and Brahman. The difficulty in the concept of sarira-sanrin 
relation between the Jiva and Brahman is that the Jiva as Jiva has a sarlra 
(body) of its own, of which it is the Mrlrin (the possessor), and if it is looked 
upon as the sanra of Brahman which is the sanrin, the sarlra of the Jiva 
must in effect be also the hrira of Brahman. In the stage of niukti, in the 
Visistadvaitic view, every soul acquires a transcendental body, an aprnkrta 
sarlra, and the same problem of the relation between this aprdkrla sarlra 
of the Jiva and Brahman’s sarlra constituted of Jivas will persist. In any 
case, one body cannot be the body of another. If the soul loses its body, 
either prdkrta or aprdkrta, then it loses its distinctiveness from other Jivas 
and from the Absolute. Nimbarka says that the Jiva is referred to as sarlra 
only as the niyamya of Brahman and so the sarirahood of the Jiva is not to 
be understood literally, but only in so far as it is the field of activity of 
Brahman’s sakti. 

Like Ramanuja, Nimbarka too does not accept anything like Nirguna 
Brahman. Brahman can be Saguna only and possesses an infinite number 
of auspicious qualities. It is free from imperfections of the material quali- 
ties or heya gunas (undesirable qualities) of Prakrti. It is anandamaya 
(blissful) ; and the creation, preservation, and dissolution of the woild and 
also the conferment of mukti arc all due to It. In creating the Jiva 
and leading it through transmigration, the kdranasakti (causal power) of 
Brahman brings about the effected Jiva, which re-acquircs its former 
consciousness in association with its individual body and according to its 
antecedent karma. Brahman is both the nimittakarana (efficient cause) and 
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the upManakfirana (material cause). As the nimittakamna, Brahman asso- 
ciates the Jiva’s anadikarma (beginningless series of actions) lying dormant 
in the pvalciyci (dissolution) stage with the cetatid (consciousness) of the 
}iva and endows it with bhoktrtva (enjoyership). Brahman’s being Ae 
upddmiakdrana (material cause) means that the sakti and the kdrya which 
are in Brahman in subtle forms are manifested in a gross manner in the 
Jivas and in the prapanca (universe). 

Mukti, according to Nimbarka, is the gift of Brahman in response to 
the bhakti of the Jiva. All the auspicious qualities of Brahman are 
acquired by the released soul except those pertaining to the creation etc. 
of the world. There is resemblance with Brahman in the transcendental 
enjoyment. It is a case of sddharmya (similarity of nature) only and not 
absolute identity with Brahman. 

Referring to the condition of the Jiva in mukti in the context of the 
siitra ‘Avibhdgena drstatvaf (IV.4.4), Nimbarka says that the soul perceives 
Brahman as non-contradictory to bheda and as non-distinct from itself. 
This is different from Bhaskara’s view that in mukti the difference due to 
limiting adjuncts disappears and the essential non-difference between the 
Jiva and Brahman {svdbhdvikabheda) remains. On the topic of Brahman’s 
being updsya nnd needing a body to be the object of worship, Nimbarka 
follows Ramanuja and says that Brahman’s body is of a transcendental 
nature, i.e. divyamangala vigraha (divine auspicious body). 

With regard to the relation subsisting between Brahman on the one 
hand and the Jiva and jagat on the other, Nimbarka holds that these latter 
are the real parindma of Brahman Itself and not of Its iarim or qualities. 
The parindma of Brahman (holding as It does the Jiva in the form of 
subtle consciousness as amid, part), into the sthula Jiva with consciousness 
in the gross state, arises from the expansion (vikdsa) of the Jiva’s inherent 
jndna. But the Jiva is not originated like the sthula prapanca, which is the 
effect of the svarupa-iakti-parindma of Brahman. Thus the Bhedabheda 
relation is established by virtue of the sthula cit and acit, the suksma cit 
and acit being all amsas of Brahman understood as Its svarupa-sakti. Then 
it is easy to see how if the one, viz. Brahman, is comprehended, everything 
else becomes known. 

BALADEVA’S INTERPRETATION 

Baladeva, the author of Govinda-bhdsya on the Veddnta-Sutra, refers 
to Brahman as Hari and to the Bhagavatas, whether bound or free, as 
Haridasas. In this he follows the tradition of Ananda Tirtha. But unlike 
Ananda Tirtha, he says that Brahman is both the efficient and the material 
cause of the universe. The Bhedabheda relation between the Jiva and 
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Brahman, according to him, is in the manner of the relation between a 
danda (stick) and a purusa (man). Purusa is different from danda, 
but he is one with it as dandin (possessor of the stick [Baladeva’s 
commentary on the sutra II. 1.13]). So also the Jiva and prapaiica arc 
different from Brahman, but become identical with Brahman as pva- 
j^rapanca-visista (qualified by the aspect of manifestability as Jiva and the 
world). Baladeva agrees with Ramanuja and Nimbarka in postulating 
the reality of the prapanca, but he does not adopt Ramanuja’s view of 
the sarira-sanrin relation or Nimbarka’s view of the sakli-sakiimat relation. 
He does not adopt the Advaitic theory that the prapanca is unreal. He 
comes very near the views of Ananda Tirtha and Vijnana Bhiksu in the 
matter of the relation between prapaiica and Brahman. But he differs from 
Ananda Tirtha when he says that Brahman as niyama/tfl (controller) is 
upaddnakdrana (material cause), which is also the view of Vijnana Bhiksu 
(MSS. of the Oriental Manuscript Library of Madras, No. 2990 and 
No. 3297). 

In addition to the three principles (tat tvatray a) of cit (soul), acit 
(matter), and Isvara (God) in Ramanuja’s theory, Baladeva posits two 
others, namely, /tafa and karma. Isvara is omnipresent, but the Jiva is 
atomic. Both are cidrupa (of the nature of consciousness), and botli are 
jndndkaya — being the locus or support of (knowledge 

as quality) — their relation being like that of the sun and its lustre. Isvara 
and Jiva can be referred to by the expression aham. When it is said that 
the Jiva and prapanca are the parindma (transformation) of Brahman, 
what is meant is that it is Prakrti and suksma cit (subtle consciousness) 
that undergo parindma as prapanca and Jiva respectively and not Brahman. 
This visesana (capacity or process of qualification), according to Baladeva, 
is inseparable (avindbhuta) from Brahman. Brahman is both the nimitta 
and the upaddnakdrana. Brahman as the locus of the subtle cit-acit-sakti 
is nimittakdrana. When it is qualified hy the sthula (gross) cit-acit-sakti, 
it becomes the upaddnakdrana (1.4.26). When the dharmabhuta of the 
suksma cit undergoes expansion caused by the adjunct of iarira, it becomes 
kdrya Jiva. Acit is the bhogya (enjoyed) and the Jiva is the bhoktr 
(enjoyer). The adhikarana of the second adhydya (II.2. 42-45), which 
according to Sankara relates to Pancartoa, is according to Baladeva, as 
also Nimbarka, a criticism of Sakta-mata (II.3.27). ‘Prthagupadcsdt’ is 
understood by Ananda Tirtha to convey the absolute difference between 
the Jiva and Brahman. Baladeva, however, takes it to mean only the 
mutual difference between the several Jivas. The ad/n’/iarana beginning 
with sutra II. 3.42 is taken by all, except Ananda Tirtha and Baladeva, 
to mean that Jivas are bhinndrhsas (dissociated parts) of Brahman and 
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the avataras (iiicamations) are svarupamsas (integral elements) o£ Brahman. 
In the sMJtasiadhyaya^ Baladeya preseribes bhakti zs the mukhya sddhana 
(primary method) for the attainment of Brahman,: .Gommenting on the 
first two pddaSy he explains that vairdgya (detachment) in relation to the 
world and attachment to Hari are the means of salvation. 

In the state of mukti the Jiva retains its consciousness of being % 
Hari dasa and preserves its separateness as such from Brahman. In this, 
Baladeva is one with Ananda Tirtha and differs from Ramanuja and 
Nimbarka, for the Jiva in mukti retains its da consciousness and does 
not feel its identity with Brahman, 

Thus a host of problems like the relation of God and His attributes, 
the nature of knowledge, the constitution of the material world, the rela- 
tion of the soul to knowledge, etc; were mooted and discussed with 
marvellous thoroughness, which excite the admiration of all lovers of 
speculation even to this day. The Vedanta teachings have an all-pervasive 
influence on the life and literature of India ; and its destructive criticism 
of rival schools and constructive scheme of philosophical thought, with 
their bearings on practical life, are still matters of aesthetic delight, enno- 
bling sentiment, and intellectual satisfaction. 
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WHAT DOES VEDANTA MEAN? 

¥ EDaNTA is knowledge that has for its aim the solution of the myslcry 
of all existence. In a sense every man has an explanation of the 
universe known to him, though it cannot be said that he has solved all the 
doubts that have presented themselves. What the Vedantin, however, does 
is to make a systematic, nay, the most comprehensive inquiry possible. From 
time immemorial lndian thinkers fully recognized the fact, so often over- 
looked, that a man can grasp only what he has the capacity to think about 
or perceive, and that the same truths are viewed in a variety of ways 
according to different stages of intellectual development or different mental 
attitudes or tastes. The Indian or Vedantic philosophers have in view this 
fact when they present their solution in a number of ways. This feature 
causes not a little confusion in the minds of those who approach Vedantic 
literature from the modern Western or Westernized standpoint. Some have 
taken it to be religion and some, mysticism. Others have thought that it 
is theology or scholasticism. And yet others have considered it to be the 
rudiments of scientific thinking. A few, however, believe that it is a 
philosophic interpretation of the universe. All these views arc both correct 
and incorrect ; for Vedanta is all these. Vedanta attempts to sum up the 
whole of human knowledge, as far as possible. It considers every kind of 
human knowledge or experience to be a step on the ladder. At one stage 
it is religion, at another it is mysticism, and so forth. It recognizes even 
atheism or agnosticism as a step. It takes a bird’s-eye view of all sciences 
and arts also. It ignores or discards nothing of human experience. At its 
highest stage Vedanta is pure philosophy. It seeks not an imaginary or 
hypothetical, but a verifiable dr true explanation of the whole of 
existence. 

That Vedantic thought made great progress in the past is generally 
acknowledged. But whether it has kept itself abreast of the recent advances 
in science and philosophy is doubted by many. For latterly it only helped 
to produce a colossal literature in theology and scholasticism or to drive 
men to mysticism. It was left to Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and Swami 
Vivekananda to present Vedanta in a manner suited to the modern mind. 
They have shown that Vedanta includes and implies all stages and varieties 
of human experience and knowledge, and that it is not opposed to the 
latest developments of science and philosophy. 
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OF WHAT USE OR VALUE IS VEDANTA? , 

Vedanta is a treasure of which no conqueror can deprive India but of 
which she can freely , give to all mankind, thereby enriching not only the 
receiver but also the giver. It actually and truly blesses him that gives and 
him, that takes, inasmuch as it seeks, as the goal of all existence, universal 
or supreme good (parama piirusartha). While every religion and every 
school of mysticism vouchsafes its joys or satisfactions only to the individual 
or individuals entering its fold, Vedanta seeks, without stooping to prose- 
lytization, the good of all men, nay, of all beings, and that in the highest 
degree, though at first sight such an objective appears too ambitious to be 
within actual human reach. Further, whereas every religion promises the 
highest good or bliss after death, Vedanta aims at realizing such good in 
this world. In this respect, its object conforms in the strictest sense to the 
laws of verification known to the most modern scientist. 

Vedanta naturally starts with an inquiry into the nature and the means 
of satisfying human cravings or desires, which, when not satisfied, beget 
.sorrow or suffering. Many a Western critic has misunderstood this feature 
of Vedantic inquiry, characterizing it as a pessimistic philosophy. But it 
only starts with such universal facts as best stimulate the spirit of inquiry. 
What distinguishes Vedanta from all other human pursuits is that it does 
not rest till it attains the goal of universal good by eradicating all sorrows. 
This it seeks to reach by probing the mystery of existence. It may not be 
possible for everyone to reach what is called the ultimate truth or to bring 
about the highest good. To the extent men approach this truth do they 
achieve and promote universal good. Thei'efore great souls seek to help 
humanity in attaining supreme knowledge (Brahmajftana), which is 
inseparable from universal good, the goal of Vedanta. 


Wl-io IS QUALIFIED TO MAKE THE VEDANTIC INQUIRY? 

The first condition to be. satisfied by a seeker after the highest truth is 
that he must possess the requisite competency. Now, there are different 
degrees, or, as it is sometimes thought, different views of the same truth. 
There are, as already said, truths of religion, mysticism, science, and 
different philosophic schools, marking the steps so far reached. But the 
peculiarity of Vedanta lies in the fact that it comprehends all of them and 
aims at the highest or all-unifying truth. He who is satisfied with any 
particular kind or degree of truth other than the highest, and is not eager 
to'get at the latter, is not qualified to make the Vedantic inquiry. The 
seeker after this end should possess the strength and determination needed 
till the goal is reached. He must be able to command perfect 
or one-pointedness (ekagrata) of mind. Such cohceritratioh 
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means , the complete, elimination of 'all pe.rsonal preconceptions, 
and raga). These. clisciplineS; are made possible in the modern 'world . in 
, '.science, provided the determination to x'each the, very .end is, persistent, 

., which .unfortunately is absent in most- 'scientists. The scientist often lacks 
This, determination, because he fears he may have to forgo some of t,he things 
he'' is most attached to in the world. To give an instance, some eiiiinent 
■scientists, though they see at times that the causal' relation is no inore .than 
» one’s own intellectual conception or an idea, cannot yet rise above the belief 

that it somehow inheres in the objects themselves. These men think in this 
way because of their attachment to the world. It is when their minds can 
rise above this causal complex, freeing them from its coils, that they can 
get at the Vedantic point of view. Nor is the scientist able to rise to that 
pitch of complete detachment which demands greater sacrifices (^aaimgya) 
than are commonly made. The old Indian discipline which combined yoga 
(mental control) and umam (inquiry) has fallen into disfavour. The modern 
Hindu student of philosophy is prepared for vicam alone without the 
I necessary yoga, which demands the acquisition of many moral qualities. 

^ The Indian philosophic preparation for the pursuit of truth is known as 

I sadhana. As this course of preparation is slow and gradual, men are made 

! to pass through the stages called religion, theology, scholasticism, and 

1 mysticism, including a taste for art, before they attempt sdstra-viedra or 

^ what is known as inquiry on scientific lines. At this stage, lest they should 

^ feel discouraged, men are made to think that they are near the goal. They 

are therefore made to discard doubt and rely solely upon faith. The pursuit 
known 2LS philosophic inquiTj (tattvdrtha-vicam) marks the last step. 
Vedanta is often interpreted as signifying only this last stage, though in 
reality it covers the whole field of human knowledge including this last step 
which is its most distinguishing feature. 

Philosophy commences when one sees the fallacy of relying upon 
authority or tradition, including scriptures or the testimony of others, 
however extraordinary. Philosophy, further, repudiates all mystic attitudes 
^ or ecstatic visions which manifest themselves in such expressions as 1 know', 

-1 have seen’, or 1 have felt’, and cannot rely upon them as absolute truth 
without testing them. 

When one is thus qualified, that is, after one is able to eliminate all 
personal preconceptions either by rigorously applying the scientific method 
or by undergoing full yogic discipline, one may embark upon the rational 
* interpretation of existence, i.e. philosophic inquiry. Men at the helpless 



or child stage have to rely upon the help of others, and have therefore to 
begin with some kind of belief, suited to their own 1:emperaments, in an 
unseen or more powerful Being, or in some existence after the death of 
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tlie'bod)^ or in the reality of the objective world. At this,, stage the mind, 
finding satisfaction in what it attains,, clings to it. ^ But when it: grows in 
vigour , it begins to doubt and ask for proofs. Doubt is dangerous, as the 
Bhagavad-Glta points out, inasmuch as it tends to unsettle the mind. It 
must be got rid of at least by dogmatic faith. Faith is the sheet-anchor of 
such minds. But to those who possess the strength and capacity to think 
acutely, doubt is a stimulus to further inquiry. As the Ndsadiya-sukt a or 
the U ddhava-Cxitd indicates, doubt is the mother of knowledge. Philosophy 
first develops the thirst to emancipate oneself from the slave mentality of 
relying upon tradition or authority or upon one’s own unverified knowledge. 
Since this emancipation is a gradual process, every man is in one sense a 
philosopher, to the extent to which he is able to pursue truth. Religion 
and mysticism seek to live in a woiid of faith and vision, whereas science 
and philosophy try to live in a world of verified facts. 

THE NATURE OF THE TRUTH OF VEDANTA 
All systems of philosophy, wherever found or developed, are but 
approaches to the common end or summit of Vedanta, which is the end of 
all knowledge. This end or goal of Vedanta is thus described: It is that 
which being known, everything becomes known, and which being attained, 
nothing else remains to be attained. The urge or impulse to attain to 
this goal manifests itself in the earliest stages as efforts to satisfy cravings 
or wants and to overcome fears, all of a physical character. In the higher 
stages it seeks to satisfy all intellectual as well as spiritual wants and over- 
come fears of all kinds. To attain the former, men make use of religion 
and science, and to attain the latter, they pursue philosophy, especially 
Vedanta. Vedanta therefore does not despise religion or science but seeks 
their co-ordination. All disciplines from religion upwards tend to purify, 
sharpen, or make one-pointed, the buddhi or reason — not the intellect, 
as so many writers on Vedanta say. But it should not be thought that one 
can straightway start the study of philosophy before this capacity to 
^depersonalize’ (efface the ego) is attained. 

Such a seeker has to be warned against a serious error into which men 
often fall in the attempt to recognize truth. All men naturally love truth 
and seek it. And satisfaction is thought to be the index of truth. But a 
Socrates dissatisfied knows more of truth than an unthinking person satisfied. 
It is the seeker’s satisfaction that determines the truths of religion, 
mysticism, theology and, not unoften, of science also. A Max Planck or a 
Bertrand Russell prefers to stick to the causal relation merely because it 
him satisfactioft. The theologians and scholastics, who wrangle over 
or grammatical interpretations, rely finally upon personal satisfac- 
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tion, which evidently varies. The test of the highest TTUtli in Vedanta 
consists in the inconceivability, and conscqiicntly the inipossibility, of: 
difference in it. Merc satisfaction, joy, or bliss experienced by one is no 
criterion of truth in. Vedanta. The two must go together, thoiigh^^ 
alone is sought. 

WHAT IS EXISITNGE? 

Vedanta studies all experience by first analysing it, as is most conunoidy 
done, into two factors, the knowing agency (hetrajfia) and the known or 
knowable ^voiid (ksetra)^ wlucii are, roughly speaking, similar to the niiiKl 
and matter of European tliought. The correspondence, however, is 1)iit a 
rough one. For, in the West, pliilosophcrs do not seem as y(?t. to have: 
analysed mind and matter, or subject and object so completely as the 
Vedantins have done. The knowing factor does not include, in Vedanta, 
the contents of mind, such as thoughts, feelings, and ideas which arc treated 
as mind in Europe and America. They are treated as the known or the 
object in India, and arc put into the same category as percepts. Vedanta 
recognizes two classes of objects, mental and physical, i.e. internal and 
external. The Avitness (knower) is thus separated from what is witnessed 
(knoAvn), i.e. the entire panorama of the physical and mental worlds. T’he 
reason for such an analysis is that the two factors belong to distinct 
categories. The seen or known is inconstant, whereas the witness only sees 
the changes and is as such constant,. 

THE PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THIS DIVISION 
Sucli men as are struck by the impermanence of the objective tvorkl, 
and particularly of this physical body, seek the comfort and support of 
religion, theology, mysticism, or the like. Such others as cling to the objec- 
tive world, believing it or at least its changes to be real because of the 
pleasure they yield, are realists, and many of these are scientists. They 
do not ignore the objects known as mental. Only they rely most upon 
the seen or knoAvn, internal or external. I’hose few, on the other hand, 
who investigate both mind and matter, i.e. the witness and the witnessed— 
the subject (knower) and the object (knoAvn)— and seek the absolutely real, 
are phiiosophers. They do not fall back upon mere intuition or irnagina- 
tion, as do the first group, nor do they ignore any part of the mental factor, 
as do the second group, or take the known world to be real because it is 
a source of pleasure to them. What the philosopher seeks, according to 
Vedanta, is not comfort or joy, but truth. He who knows the trutli of all 
existence is said to attain supreme knowledge, which is seen to comprehend 
the universal good. 
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WHAT DO WE MEAN BY THE WHOLE OF LIFE OR EXPERIENCE? 

This is in fact the central problem of the philosophy of Vedanta. 
European and American philosophy is based upon the data of the waking 
state, in other words, of a fraction of experience, while Vedanta takes all 
the three states of waking, dream, and deep sleep, or the whole of experience, 
into consideration. Western philosophy, again, takes the waking data as 
the standard of reality, and with this standard it evaluates the experience 
of dream and deep sleep ; whereas Vedanta places all the three states on 
the same level and inquires into their worth as reality. The philosophic 
conclusions of the West cannot therefore attain a view of the whole truth. 
Vedanta is the only road leading to it, for it considers the whole of 
experience. 

Without going into detail, it will suffice here to say that the study of 
the three states leads one first to the fact that the entire world of the waking 
State is as much a creation of the mind as the world of dreams; and as 
both the worlds disappear in deep sleep into the mind, the entire objective 
world of the waking and dream states is unreal or illusory. They qppear 
to be real for the time being. Vedanta is neither realism nor idealism, 
but unrealism so far as the objective world goes, and Atmanism so far as 
the substance in itself is concerned ; for the whole world of mental creation 
emanates from and returns to the mind. The knowledge that everything 
is Atman cannot be attained unless one rises above the mere thought or 
concept of Atman, and lives or has one’s being identified with everything, 
the all. 

THE GOAL OF VTDaNTA 

The true test of the worth of Vedanta lies in its bearing on life here 
and now, and not in any speculative hypothesis or any intellectually 
constructed system. The only question is. Does Vedanta explain the whole 
of life, and at the same time help the realization of universal good in 
actual life? These are not two separate questions but are the obverse and 
the reverse, so to say, of the same question. Generally people view the 
highest good as the supreme bliss in this or in some future life, taking 
the individual standpoint, and rest satisfied with it. This is religion, or 
mysticism. Though, as religion, Vedanta starts with the welfare of the 
individual, yet it does not stop till the whole of mankind, nay, the whole 
world of life, is embraced in its conception of the highest good. Man is 
not happy unless he has the satisfaction of possessing as much as possible 
of what is outside him. At first he seeks wealth and all the means of happi- 
ness which are outside him. He wants wife, friends, and neighbours, or 
society ; and he feels that their joy or sorrow is his joy or sorrow. In a 
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words he feels, tliat their well-being constitutes .. his 'well-being. He next 
learns that man’s good and the good of other creatures are jiiterdcpendent*. 
Vedanta goes a step further and says that the good of even the plant world' 
involves the-'good of man. In fact, Vedanta points out that what constitutes 
the body'^ of man also constitutes . in different combinations the niaterial 
world. ' What -constituted the human body a minute ago is now part of; 
the body of entities ^ outside, and vice versa , ' His body is food: for others as 
other^ objects are food for him. ' In fact, this exchange is so contiii'iioiis: that 
.it is impossible to say whether there is . anything that can ■ be called o.n.e’s 
own. at any tim.e. It-- is a vain belief or delusion to t.hink that there' e.x.istS' 
permanently anything separate as one’s own body. Similarly, the individual 
mind is made up of the thoughts or ideas of a man’s parents, iieiglibours, 
and ancestors, nay, of the world known to him. Nowhere in the mental 
world of the individual can a line be drawn to indicate what is exclusively 
his own. His passions and feelings and cravings came to him with his body 
from his parents, i.e. inherited from his ancestors. 

Next, as regards what is called the self. Everyone refers to his self 
as ‘F. What is the chamcteristic of this /I’? What is its general mark? 
It must be the common factor or feature of all the Ts with all their 
differences. Eliminating the latter, which change with every man and 
every moment, the common feature of I’ is the only permanent factor 
known. In a word, individuality cannot be defined as a permanent feature. 
Whatever exists permanently is the universal only, 'llic One remains, the 
many change.’ Inclividuality is a notion which, when inquired into, lands 
us in the universal, the all. The firm conviction that the One is the all, 
attained by constant and deep inquiry into the meaning of life in all its 
aspects, is the goal of Vedanta. This attainment is impossible unless one 
constantly looks into one’s own life and actually sees in it the all. 

WHY IS PHILOSOPHY CONSIDERED SO DIFFICULT? 

The fact that there exist so many schools and systems, differing from, 
and sometimes even hostile to, one another, and the most disheartening fact 
that the number is multiplying every day, makes one seriously doubt 
whether there can be any philosophy that will be universally or absolutely 
true. It may be asked whether after all it is not wiser to avoid this wild- 
goose chase, if some kind of mysticism or religion will not give one the 
peace of mind or joy that one needs in life. Tins great maz.e of thought 
regarding ultimate reality is due, says Vedanta, to the circumstance that 
men confine themselves only to the experiences of the waking state in which 
man’s valuation of truth depends upon his intellect. So long as he is guided 
by the intellect, philosophies will only multiply and be more a hindranre 
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than a help in attaining a final solution. All philosophical wranglings, so 
often met with, are of the intellect. To such intellect-ridden minds, 
religion or at best yoga or mysticism is the best antidote. In fact, the best 
philosophers of modern and ancient Europe, who have soared to some of 
the highest peaks of the intellect and have written the most admirable 
works, have lost themselves finally in some kind of mysticism. But Vedanta 
teaches that the real solution is to be sought not in the intellect, nor in 
mere intuition or ecstasy, but in reason which takes the all of life into 
consideration. It is therefore said, ‘In reason seek thou shelter’. It is 
the whole of life with which reason is concerned. In other words, it is 
this knowledge of ksetra and ksetrajna that is the subject-matter of reason, 
and not the knowledge of matter alone, nor of mind or of spirit alone, that 
the intellect addresses itself to, and that multiplies systems, perhaps to the 
weariness of mankind. 

THE BEST GUIDE TO PHILOSOPHY 

There is a time-honoured conviction held by the Hindu that the best 
exposition of the philosophy of a man is the life lived by him. It is there- 
fore insisted that association (5anga) with holy men is indispensable. Where 
this is not possible, a study of their lives is the next best course. Now, it 
is evident from what we know of the greatest Vedantins, from Sri Rama, 
Janaka, and Sri Krsna down to Sahkaracarya and Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, 
that they did not, after their philosophy had ripened, hide themselves in 
mystic contemplation in caves and forests or sit statue-like on river banks or 
mountain tops, but wore themselves out working with all their might for 
the world around them, wherever the call came from. Such was the way 
in which they sought the fulfilment of the object of their existence. Before 
realizing the highest truth, they did have recourse to all the disciplines 
known as religion, mysticism (yoga), and studies of various kinds, even 
inquiries along different lines. But all these were dropped when they 
reached the world of philosophic truth. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE ADVAITA 

P hilosophy of the Advalta is the title under which the metaphysics 
of the Vedanta will be treated here. The .system of thought charac- 
terizing the Upanisads or the final portion of the Vedas is known as the 
Vedanta. It is philosophy in the sense that it makes an inquiry into truth 
and reality; but, unlike pure speculation, the truth it reveals is not a 
theory liable to modification with the advance of scientific knowledge but 
is positive and ultimate, verified and verifiable. Being the science of 
reality, it avails itself of all the sources of knowledge, viz. experience and 
intuition, and embraces all states and conditions through which life passes 
or is supposed to pass. ■ Non-dualism denies that number can enter into 
the constitution of reality. 

The Vedanta owes its significance to its unique attitude towards life, 
which it views from an angle of vision altogether its o.wo. While others 
concentrate their attention on the world before us, which is taken to 
comprehend all the reality that we can know, and while sleep and dream- 
experiences are utilized to explain the phenomena of waking life, the 
Vedanta proposes to deal with life as it manifests itself in all the three 
states and so determines the nature of reality as a whole, lire two view- 
points differ fundamentally. In the oire, the waking wnrld represents all 
our real interests, and sleep and dream are gently put aside as the nrere 
appendages of waking. But in the other, each of the states is given a right 
place and is invested with equal significance ; the man contemplating 
them easily rises to a condition in which his individuality and hmrted 
views are automatically shed, and the time-place-change-ridden world 
ceases to molest him. In the one case, we are hopelessly merged m a myste- 
rious world which baffles all efforts to solve the enigma ; in the other, Ae 
results are so grand that they exceed all expectations. Besides, in speaking 
of sleep and dream our intellect, which can grasp things only as external 
objects, plays a trick with us which we never suspect. 1 hough they are inde- 
pendent of waking, we yet reduce them to the terms of waking. When 
did he sleep? How long? — are questions which hide the contradictrons 
they involve. They are not like ciuestions relating to waking acts, such 
as. When did he come,? How long did he stay? In the latter case the 
acts are placed in waking time, and quite correctly. But we extend ihc 
same form of expression to sleep and dream, though these uve not waking 
acts and hence cannot be measured in terms of waking duration. When 
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did he sleep?— is a plain contradiction, for it would mean, At what point 
of waking time did he sleep? — implying thereby that sleeping is a waking 
act! Similarly, the states are not external things which we cognize by 
means of our intellect. They are known to us as immediacies by intuition. 
We intuit sleep and dream, and, what is more surprising, we intuit our 
waking also. For, consider the dilemma— Do we wake first and then per- 
ceive the world, or do we perceive the world and then wake to it? The 
latter conception is self-contradictory, since perception presupposes waking. 
The former is equally untenable as the order in which the acts take place — 
waking, perceiving— requires a basis of time, and waking time would 
commence before waking! It is thus evident that the sequence of 
the states in which we naively believe is no sequence in one time 
order. If it were otherwise, the states would be continuous, and their 
difference in character would be an inexplicable puzzle. Dream-events 
would then have to be placed in waking time and space, leading to a 
grotesque confu-sion by no means removable. A man lying on his bed 
would have to account for his being suddenly transported to a scene and 
surroundings thousands of miles away. Time cannot be inserted between 
state and state, and only the spirit remains to connect them. Thus the 
study of the states cannot be carried on solely through the intellect/which 
is bound by time and space, but through the aid of intuition. 

We shall now deal with the analysis of the three states as effected by 
the Vedanta. ;§ahkara, its greatest exponent, has systematized the teachings 
of the Upanisads in his comments on the Brahma-Sutra. In his comments 
on the Brahma-Sutra, the Upanisads, and the Bhagavad-Glta, we find a 
rational, consistent, and exha,ustive treatment of all the problems of truth 
and reality as they arise in the course of his exposition of Vedic monism. 

WAKING EXPERIENCE 

In the introduction to the Sankara, imbued with a 

truly scientific spirit, discusses the foundation of empirical life. We can 
discover in him no traces of theological or scholastic leaning. ‘Subject and 
object — the self and the non-self — are so radically opposed to each other 
in notion and in practical life that it is impossible to mistake the one 
for the other.’ After this grand beginning he adds, ‘Yet we find that the 
mistake is universal, and we can never trace it to its source ; for in our 
common life we cannot do without this initial error’. Without identifying 
the self (subject) with the non-self, viz. the body, the senses, and the mind, 
we could not describe ourselves in terms strictly applicable to the latter. 
We could not say, ‘I am lean or stout’, ‘I am walking or sitting’, ‘I am 
blind or deaf’, ‘I feel,' I perceive or act’. Hence tve unconsciously confound 
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the pure subject or the witnessing consciousness with its own objects ; and, 
conversely, we confound the ego with the witness, whereby the real 
unattached character of the pure consciousness is lost sight of altogether. 
Admittedly this is due to a fundamental illusion on which all our waking 
activities are based j and to attain to truth and reality we must, icalizitig 
this illusion, rise above it by means of a rational inquiry. Reason which 
points out the illusion must also be competent to release us from its hold, 
^aiikara is not alone in drawnng our attention to the illusory nature of 
empirical life. Plato, Rant, and Hegel adopt the same view, and in recent 
times, Bergson, equipped with all the knowledge of modern science, arrives 
at the same conclusion. The intellect, he says, disguises reality, niis- 
represents it, and presents to us a static world, while reality is pure move- 
ment, change, or a wider consciousness. According to both Sankara and 
Bergson, the illusion is necessary to practical life, though none the less it 
is an illusion. Sankara does not favour the reality of the idea as against 
that of the object. The testimony of consciousness itself establishes their 
distinctness. While the idea is admitted to be real, this reality can be 
maintained only by contradistinguishing it from that of the object. Still 
the reality of the idea and the object cannot be held to transcend the state 
in which both are experienced. In other wmrds, their claim to reality is 
valid within the state, not beyond. This is a philosophical view that dis- 
poses of the dream-experience also. If we are true to consciousness, if 
consciousness is true to us, the objects and notions of dream are presented 
as indisputably real at the time, and are discovered to be illusions only 
after dreaming gives place to waking. We cannot suppose that waking 
experience can survive waking any more than dream-experience can survive 
dreaming. For that would be self-contradictory. Waking life may thus 
seem to be reduced to a long dream ; but, as Locke would say, ‘Even then 
the thinker and the critic being equally involved in the dream, their mutual 
-relations remain the same as if the condition was one of waking’. Hence 
the external world with its multiplicity of other minds and objects, and the 
internal world with judgements, feelings, and volitions (like the ego cog- 
nizing them and engaged in action and enjoyment)- are all on one level of 
reality which correlates them. It is wrong therefore to imagine that the 
Vedanta is.solipsistic, that while it concedes reality to the ego, it denies 

it to the non-ego. , • ■ i ..e 

Nevertheless, this does not conflict with the fundamental pnncipie of 

Sankara that practical life is made possible only by the spontaneous ascrip- 
tion of the qualities of the subject to the object, and vice versa, hor the 
reality of the experience of each state is ineluctably confined to it, the 
reality is such only for the state, is only relative, not absolute. 1 hat waking 
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life taken by itself is a mystery teeming with endless contradictions in what- 
ever way we view it, and that the armies of scientists and philosophers, 
carrying on an incessant fight with nature to discover the matrix from 
idiich things originate and grow, are faced with an ultimate ne plus ultra 
in all their investigations, are unquestionable facts to which all human 
researches testify. The very categories of thought are so many riddles ; 
substance, quality, action, the universal, the particular, relation, space, 
time, causality, change — these are a phalanx of grenadiers whom every 
thinker has had to encounter in a close fight, of which the issue has 
remained doubtful to this day. 

To find the ultimate trath in the universe itself is a hopeless task, 
but to peer through it and detect the reality that it disguises is the first 
duty of every rational thinker. For, situated as We are, our view of the 
world can be only exteimal, and we must proceed from knowledge to 
knotvdedge which can never be final, since it cannot be of an object as it is 
in itself, but as it is known. We shall now examine the dream-state with 
two or three preliminary remarks. 

Waking or dreaming is not a .state in the strict sense of the term. A 
state implies change occurring in the soul or the object. When we compare 
waking Avith dreaming, the soul assumes the position of a witness of the 
two, and no change can be allowed in the witness. The two states seem 
to offer themselves successively for trial, but as they are not events in one 
time series, their sequence is an illusion. Neither can rve suppose a change 
in the objective order which would demand a continuity of the same time 
series. Moreover, we labour under the disadvantage of having to judge 
from our memory of dreaming, which cannot be called up to confront us 
as a present experience, and this memory is itself of -a strange character. 
Memory ordinarily refers to the past — a past time moving backwards 
infinitely from the present moment at which it terminates, that is to say, 
to a continuous time flow related to the present. Dream-experience, how- 
ever, does not belong to this time series, and cannot be included in its past. 
Again, just as we cannot know when waking begins, so we cannot know 
when dreaming begins, for both seem to be uncaused. A cause connects 
one event with another of the same time order and the cause of a state 
would have" to be inside the state, so that to transcend the state in order 
to discover its cause would be not merely illogical but impossible. Further, 
the soul as the witness of the two states intuits both, and that is how tve 
know both. Hence, the witnessing character of the soul claims special 
consideration. It behaves as an entity free from attachment to the bodies, 
the minds, the sense groups, and the percepts of the contrasted states, and 
becomes a metaphysical element which can be realized only as the ‘F, but 
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with the ‘F divested of the egoity of waking or dreaming. While it is 
difficult and impracticable for us to eliminate in waking this witness from 
the ego complex, and the witness might seem to be a mere abstraction, our 
ability to remember dreams and appropriate it to ourselves proves that 
nature makes for us the analysis which we are unable to do for ourselves. 
She does this in virtue of the undeniable fact that the witness is the 
reality, the essence of our being. In discussing sleep, we shall come upon 
another feature of the witness rvhich then passes off into pure consciousness. 

DREAM-STATE 

From the waking point of view, a dream is a typical case of illusion, 
or rather hallucination. Admittedly without an external ground a whole 
world rises into view, and no suspicion is aroused that we are hoaxed. 
Scene after scene follows, originating feelings and acts with the stamp of 
genuineness. We are actors in the drama, playing fantastic parts, enjoying 
and suffering we know not how or why. There is no limit to the gTote.squc- 
ness of the pageantry, overleaping the bounds of waking possibility. 
Yet at the time there is no surprise; everything looks natural. We take 
things at their face value. All the elements of waking are reproduced: 
time, space, change. In the very midst of the drama, we might jerk into 
waking, and, behold, it was all a dream! The usual explanation offered 
is that the impressions formed on the waking mind remain latent in the 
background of the unconscious and suddenly gain scope for activity, 
manifesting themselves in the shape of dream-experience. Sleep is the 
region of the unconscious, and we are then admitted behind the scenes to 
the sight of how the impressions, in their various kinds and degrees, act 
and react upon one another in the deeps of our nature. No impression 
apparently ever dies, and when it is denied adequate scope in waking, it 
obtains it in dreaming, which is a realm of life for the latent impressions. 
Space and time are creations of the mind, and the relation of cause and 
effect is improvised. The intellect suspends its censorship and our critical 
faculties are laid to sleep. Such is the dictum of waking reason. But this 
theory of impressions loses sight of the fact that if the theory be right, an 
impression has to be endowed with the power to create a world of realities 
at a moment’s notice, rather, without any notice at all. If the mind by a 
hat can create actualities, where is the need or place for matter which is 
the object of absorbing study for a scientist? How can this indispensable 
factor of life be brushed aside so lightly? If the reality of matter in waking 
life depends on our belief in our close observation and experimentation, 
how is our involuntary belief in the reality of our dream-occurrences to be 
accounted for? How can we take two contradictory attitudes towards life, 
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the one solipsistic and the other realistic? This explanation is therefore 
suicidal and demolishes the very foundations of science. We can, besides, 
never notice the beginning or the origin of a dream. All our notions of 
propriety are outraged, without still engendering any surprise in us. Our 
consciousness which guides our judgement suddenly turns capricious, and 
one who lies down in Calcutta might find himself in a moment, as it were, 
in London. A single moment might expand into days and years. _The 
dreamer might be transformed into a bull, a goat, or an insect. And t e 
learned explanation is belated. It comes after the illusion is over, for there 
are no certain marks or characteristics by which we can identify a dieam 
as such at the time. In truth, a dream cannot be defined ; otherwise we 
could not fail to detect the trickery when it repeated itself a second time ; 
but a man’s, even a philosopher’s life must include dreams to his dying 
day, and nature’s power to delude is irresistible, supreme. A dream can 
indUd mimic all the features of waking, but one element remains trium- 
phant and beyond its utmost power to touch, and that is consciousness. 
All the rest is plastic in the omnipotent hands of the dream ; consciousness 
alone defies its tactics and remains an unruffled witness of its whims.^ 

We have hitherto viewed dreaming as an object of the waking mind, 
as an external object. We shall now examine it from within, by placing 
ourselves sympathetically in its midst. This is properly to judge a dream 
as a dream without the waking bias. Dreaming now appears to be a perfect 
replica of waking. A world is unrolled before us ; we never notice its 
suddenness or its incongruity with waking ; on the contrary it comes with 
all the impress of waking. Time, space, and change are inevitably present. 
No element of life is missed— other minds, natural scenes, familiar faces 
and objects, the earth below, and the star-studded sky above. Memories 
and emotions stream in, giving birth to strange conations. We converse 
with gods and ghosts. Sometimes the future is foreshadowed. We acquire 
new powers, occupy new positions ; nothing is impossible. We fly without 
wings and fall from hill-tops down, down through endless space. Never- 
theless, we believe that all is real and nothing shocks us. After waking 
we condemn dreaming as an irrational, self-contradictory, and unreal 
illusion, and resolve to be no more befooled. But in the next dream there 
is the same masque enacted and the same helplessness on our part to 
detect it, and tijjs is repeated without end to our eternal chagrin 
through all our living days. It will not do to brush aside this aspect 
of life as a mere phantasy. And on what is the claim of waking to reality 
based? Evidently on its own pronouncement. If so, is not a dream 
entitled to equal reality according to its own pretensions? If it is 
objected that waking is never stultified whereas a dream is, the answei 
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is, How can a state which is accompanied with a sense of waking stultify 
itself while it continues? A state which is believed to be waking 
can never be conceived as liable to stultification while it lasts. 

A dream proper is never known to be such at the time. A stultified state 
appears as a past dream, and the present is ever waking. Thus 
a sympathetic examination of dreaming leads to the conclusion 
that it is a rival state as real as waking ; and owing to the indeter- 
minable discrepancy between the two in the time flow, added to the 
unconscious and timeless interval between, they must be adjudged of 
equal independence, as different realms of reality of which they are 
expressions. The word ‘interval’ used above is inadequate, but is meant 
to denote ywhat is timeless. For if a time interval were imagined, it would 
connect waking and dreaming and make them a single continuous state, 
which would militate against all experience. Waking time rules waking 
and stops with it, and dream-time is coeval with a dream. 

We are now free to consider the results obtained at this stage of our 
inquiry. The examination of the dream-state was made possible only by 
our individuality being laid aside. The mind and the body constitute our 
personality, and our individuar life depends on our connection with them. 
These two factors can hardly be supposed to be identical in both waking 
and dreaming, as our experience is to the contrary. So are the two worlds 
distinct. In setting the states side by side in our study, we have mentally 
disentangled ourselves from both and have attained to an attitude in which, 
free from the trammels of individuality, we comprehend the two manifesta- 
tions of reality as undivided wholes— an attitude quite different from that 
in which we think of the waking world. In the latter case the world is not 
seized as a whole, since, as our object of attention, it is separated from 
ourselves and placed right against us in thought. We conduct our examina- 
tion of the dream-state, not as one ego contemplating the other, but as 
the soul divested of its egoity altogether. The simple experience denoted 
by the words, ‘I dream’, raises us to the level of the w’itness and above that 
of the ego. The soul is thus proved to be an entity at the back of the 
mind, taking its stand as the metaphysical basis of life. The soul 
thus sheds its individuality and becomes universal spirit, beyond the region 
of meum and tuum. The mind perceives the world, while the soul or 
spirit intuits both waking and dreaming, projects both, and absorbs both. 
The difficulty that perplexes the inquirer, viz. ‘When I am sleeping, is 
there not a world outside in which simultaneously there are other minds 
awake and active, whom I rejoin when I awake? How does my sleep affect 
the real affairs of the world which go on uninterrupted for all my changes 
of state?’— this difficulty now vanishes. For the individuation implied in 
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7ny sleep and the waking of others ceases when the comparative view of the 
states is taken.. This is possible only with the individuality dropped. 
Moreover, the world, composed of other minds and matter, with 
which waking connects me and from which sleep releases me, is strictly 
bound up with rvaking, and to aver that my waking or my waking world 
persists when I am sleeping is not only illogical but inconceivable. The 
world has no status outside of my waking. Solipsism or subjectivism is easily 
transcended, for the witness is no ego and reality attaches to the former 
alone. Thus we have arrived at an entity which is the universal basis of 
life, which is all life, beyond time, change, and individuality. Why then 
should we examine sleep? For the simple reason that it is the primary 
state without which waking and dreaming would be impossible. We dream 
in sleep and wake from sleep. 

Meanwhile we shall advert to some philosophical problems which 
receive their solution from our inquiry so far. The question of per- 
ception dissolves itself. The spirit manifests itself as matter and mind, 
which appear as the correlated elements of experience in each state. Their 
metaphysical basis is one, and this affinity in their source accounts for their 
mutual adaptiveness. The spirit as mind perceives spirit as matter. The 
puzzles of realism and idealism evaporate. For the principle on which we 
explain waking perception must apply equally to dreaming perception. If 
in the one case our knowledge is real, so must it be in the other. No 
purpose is served by affirming or denying the reality in either. 

DREAMLESS SLEEP 

We commonly think that deep sleep is a state of absolute unconscious- 
ness. What can we know of it? In answering this question, we must bear 
in mind that waking, dreaming, and deep sleep are states that we intuit 
and that cannot create any conceivable break in life. They are 
known as immediacies and are not observed externally. Hence our 
knowledge of them is more intimate and perfect, less liable to error or 
misunderstanding, than that of objects. I see a chair, and my notion of it 
agrees with that of several other minds, and practical life is pivoted on 
such agreement. But as to wffiat a chair is in itself apart from my percep- 
tion generates a problem which has endlessly exercised the intellect of 
scientists and philosophers. Our knowledge of objects must be infinitely 
progressive, because we cannot know them as we know or realize our own 
feelings and sensations. The very structure of the intellect precludes the 
contrary. But this habit has so grown upon us that we forget the limitations 
of our power to know and instinctively believe that that knowledge alone is 
true which we acquire by observation and experiment. We call it scientific. 
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The states which cannot be so handled we are prone to ignore as not allow- 
ing o£' the scientific method of approach.-' ■ Now, there must be something 
fimclanientally wrong in this attitude, since the states are the.' sine ^ qua, noti 
of life— the elements of which it is made up. The world which is the theatre 
of our activities, enjoyments, and ambitions, with its comic and tragic sides, 
is unfolded to us in only one of them. In the other there is a mimicry of 
it, and fill the third it is conspicuous by its absence. Experimental psy- 
chology, which presumes that the nature and the capacity of mind can be 
accurately known and measured by ‘behaviour’, cannot go to the root of 
the matter. The scientific description of sleep from our observation of 
the condition of the sleeper’s body is, in the words of the Upanisads, to 
beat the ant-hill and imagine the snake inside to be killed. 

We have found that the entity that connects waking and dreaming 
is not the ego of either state, but the witness or the spirit which is free from 
individuality. We have now to ascertain the principle which pieces 
together all the three. We have first to tackle deep sleep. This is 
produced in three or four ways. First, in the natural manner ; secondly, 
by means of drugs like chloroform ; thirdly, by the practice of mental 
concentration known as yoga ; or fourthly, through devout meditation. 
The nature of the experience, however, does not vary, for in each 
instance the mind that alone can detect diflPerence ceases to operate. As 
the sleep which comes to us naturally every day is the only form familiar 
to us universally, and as even the yogins cmmot help sleeping, a close 
study of sleep is rendered possible to all, and obviates the necessity of 
studying the other forms. Though fancied to be a mere blank, a state of 
unconsciousness, we shall presently realize that it is the home of reality, 
the temple of God, and the true nebula giving birth to both mind and 
matter. It is the treasure-house of all truths ; and in spite of our preposses- 
sions we shall know it as the rock basis of life. 

To begin with, we have to dispose of the common notion that sleep 
is unconsciousness. This evidently is a serious misapprehension. For con- 
scious beings as we are, though we may have a notion of unconsciousness, 
the notion when examined will be found to have no content. A notion is 
formed in consciousness, and the latter cannot conceive its own absence 
while it is there to testify to itself. Unconsciousness cannot be a link in the 
chain of life, and we could never speak of sleep if it did not constitute 
an integral element of conscious life. So it is not a mere idea. A person 
complaining of sleeplessness does not suffer from an inability to form the 
idea. As Wildon Carr observes: ‘JVhen we say that a man is unconscious 
in his sleep, we do not mean by unconsciousness a complete absence of 
consciousness, as when we say that a stone is unconscious. We mean that 
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the consciousness which is . present is blocked or : hindered from being 
effective. Rouse a man from his sleep , . . and consciousness returns/ 
Besides, the statement, ‘I was unconscious during sleepV contradicts itself. 
For how can you say that you were unconscious unless you were conscious 
of your unconsciousness? If one retorts, 1 know now that I was uncon- 
scious’, his position is not improved. How can you now refer to or describe 
a past occurrence unless it was part of your experience? And an experience 
of a conscious being presupposes consciousness at the time of the experi- 
ence as well as at the time of recollection. Further, the memory of sleep 
points to it as a period of felicity-or bliss essential to life. It is thus futile 
to argue that sleep is a period of absolute unconsciousness. We can never 
be aware of such a state. We cannot own it or describe it as thus and thus. 

1 was aware of nothing, neither of myself nor of the world’ — this is 
how a man roused from deep sleep describes it ; and thereon hangs the 
whole possibility of metaphysics as a positive science. If a man says he 
was aware of nothing, he must have been aware of this awareness. Do what 
we may, we cannot rid ourselves of awareness in some form or other. 'I 
was not aware of myself or of the world’ — this disposes of the ego and non- 
ego in sleep, and discloses their eternal concomitance. I was not aware of 
the non-ego, because I was not aware of the ego. Just as the presence of 
the one necessarily demands and depends on the presence of the other, the 
absence of the one must spell the absence of the other. In waking we 
perceive the world, because there is the ego to perceive it. In sleep we 
are aware of neither, because neither is present. To suppose an outside 
■world flourishing all the same by the side of the sleeper is not to the 
point. It is illogical. The world persisting is obviously the waking world 
connected with the individual sleeper, which is cognized by the waking 
critic ; but the sleeper has shed his individuality when he has passed into 
into pure spirit, and no world can attach itself to spirit. For the 
world is seen to be concomitant with the individual ego, and it is the 
mind, the senses, and the body that individuate spirit. When, however, 
these shackles of determination are flung off as in sleep, still to hold that 
the world exists in relation to spirit is neither rational nor consonant with 
. The world comes and goes with the waking state ; and as 
I can change my states, so I can, when I move into the next state, switch 
the world (which is my cumber in waking) along with the ego, its 
counterpart. The recognition of this truth inquires some clear thinking, 
the mind and the present ego act as clogs impeding the higher view 
revealed by intuition. ^ 

What then is the awareness characterizing deep sleep? It is not one 

ect, "variety' ' that 
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are familiar with in waking and dreaming. It is wdiat the Vedanta 
calls the transcendental or pure consciousness. .. We shall call the other 
the empirical consciousness, and the life predominated by it ; the empirical ^ 
life. We shall now more closely examine sleep' as pure consciousness. In 
the first place, it is a state of absolute unity. ■ In the absence of time and 
space there is, no room for change or plurality. Ramanuja indeed believes 
in the persistence of the ego, and some ■other thinkers in that of the non-ego 
also, then ill a latent condition. ' But evidently - they are wrong. For we 
have seen how the entity which alone links up waking and dreaming' as 
the witness, is already divested of egoity, and our present ' exaiiiiiiation of 
sleep is rendered possible only by the persistence of , the same witness in 
sleep also, that is to say, of the witness divested of the psychic set (mind 
and senses) and the physical body, which are the individualizing elements. 
Time ceases to operate outside of the states and is absent from sleep. Hence 
the ideas of latency or patency which are confined to the sphere of a time 
order are inapplicable to the contents of sleep. We carry over to sleep 
our waking bias when we conceive multiplicity in a potential condition 
in it, and ive forget that it is an independent state to be judged and under- 
stood by itself and not to be tanslated into the terms of the others whereby 
we should forfeit the advantage of a new experience. There is neither 
a potential world in sleep nor an actual world beside the sleeper. 

In the next place, it is not a state in which pure consciousness abides, 
but is itself pure consciousness. The popular view that it is a state is 
due to a misapprehension of its true nature which a careful analysis can 
alone reveal. For it is timeless and changeless, and to call it a state under 
the circumstances is a misnomer. The witness has transformed itself into 
pure consciousness, for without it we could have no knowledge of sleep. 
But its report of the non-existence then of the ego and the non-ego shows 
that it has assumed the role of pure consciousness. It is hence clear that 
the witness of the ego and the non-ego in the other states is also the witness 
of their absence, and that the witness and pure consciousness are identical. 
A mirror reflects objects presented to it, Wt in the absence of objects it 
ceases to be a reflector, though the power to reflect is ever inherent in it. 

In the third place, the states are independent expressions of reality, 
so many wholes in which reality manifests itself ; for, being tree from time 
and space, it is indivisible. For the same reason, not only waking and 
dreaming are each a whole, but every one of their constituents is such. 
The plurality perceived within a state stands as an obstacle to our recogni- 
tion of the indivisibility of reality, 'standing undivided amidst beings, 
yet appearing as divided^ (S.G., XIIL17). But in sleep we have pure 
consciousness, presented as the whole which is the master-key with which 
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we have to unlock the doors of the other states. The metaphysical nature 
of the latter is thus revealed as pure consciousness which determines the 

value and the nature of the rest. 

REALITY, WITNESS, BRAHMAN, AND GOD 
Having analysed the states we are in a position to discuss those philo- 
sophical questions which obtain a final solution in the light of the Vedanta. 
First, what is reality? Since the three states exhaust all life and experience, 
reality is that which invariably accompanies the states and persists in the 
midst of and in spite of the varying contexts. It is thus seen to be pure 
consciousness which pervades all life, whose nature is such as to make even 
an idea of its non-existence unthinkable. In defining reality as that whose 
non-existence cannot be conceived or imagined, Sankara identifies it with 
pure consciousness or the witness, not subject to change. For the witness 
of change cannot change. Pure consciousness is not merely the reality, 
but the all. Its remaining single and secondless in sleep, its indivisibility, 
and its ubiquity through life show that it is the radical principle on which 
han<^ the wholes, waking and dreaming. It includes its manifestations, it 
is aU-inclusive. This knowledge is the truest, the highest that we can or 
need possess. It is the absolute truth, relating as it does to the all-inclusive 
reality, and from this standpoint it is clear that Bradley was right in 
declaring that truth and knowledge merge in reality. The authority of 
the Vedas which unfold this truth becomes unquestionable. 

One may imagine that the methodology of the Vedanta, which eschews 
external observation and experiment, is defective, inasmuch as it fails to 
throw light on the nature of the world. This is a mistake. In studying 
the inner life, we rise above its manifestations, and get at the very root fiom 
which the ego and the non-ego of the states branch out. Yet the relation 
is not organic but metaphysical. Reality does not develop by a process 
in time into waking and dreaming, but seems directly to manifest itself as 
the latter. There are no intermediate stages. Reality does not bring into 
being what was non est, but apparently becomes its own other , for even 
while appearing as the objective world, it remains an undiminished whole. 
And the advantage of the inner analysis lies in this that it discloses reality 
no less than our identity with it. It is we before whom the' states are 
furled and unfurled, it is we who are resolved in sleep into pure con- 
sciousness, which like a canopy covers the whole of life. It is our 
self that co-ordinates the states. Placed beyond time and generating the 
time flow of each state, it is immortal, and by immediate experience we 
know it to be perfect bliss. This is the highest being which the Upanisads 
call Brahman. It gives being to the objects and occurrences of the states 
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as well as to the states themselves, and this imparted being is real within 
each state. A state and its contents mutually determine their own reality, 
but as a manifestation this reality is not ultimate. The contents 
of the state as much as the states themselves, when viewed as separate from 
pure consciousness, fade into nothing. They are mere abstractions, void of 
reality. Again, reality as the eternal witness cannot rightly be treated as 
an object, and number and quality which apply to objects cannot be 
predicated of it. Being an immediacy, it allows of no doubt, hypothesis 
or predication concerning its nature. It is not transcedent, but tran- 
scendental. It is the Absolute, bearing no relation to any other. For in the 
absence of time and space no relation can exist between reality and its 
manifestations, since the terms of the relation cannot meet on the same 
level of reality. 

The question how the world arose is altogether inadmissible. Causality 
works only in time, and the waking world must find its cause in waking 
which circumscribes the sphere of causation. Neither can we ask why we 
wake and dream— for we intuit th« states ; and those intuitions, being the 
prius of our mental and bodily activities, are primary and so beyond the 
pale of time and causation. We can now indeed turn our minds forwards 
and backwards ; but when we approach the question of the origin of the 
state that brings forth the mind, we realize our limitation and are struck 
dumb. Waking limits the sphere of causation. This, however, does not 
affect our conclusions. Pure consciousness being the all, waking and 
dreaming can only be its expressions, no less than the worlds which they 
bring into view. Their fugitiveness and contingency mark them as realities 
of the second or subordinate degree. 

We shall now advert to another interesting point of inquiry. What 
is the nature of pure consciousness or the witness? Is it, as pure being, a 
concrete or an abstract idea? If it is abstract or empty of all contents, it 
cannot give rise to the states or to their worlds, for nothing can come out 
of nothing. If on the contrary it is concrete, it already contains in solution 
all the elements that afterw^ards crystallize into creation, in which case the 
unity is not an undiluted absolute, but a real complexity in a subtle 
condition, and non-dualism is a mere web of fancy and so also are 
the various degrees of reality. This objection has been laised by Hegel 
against the Vedanta from a total misconception of its position. The pure 
consciousness of the Vedanta is neither an idea nor an object. It is the 
witness which converts everything else into an object, and is known to us 
more intimately as our self than any object can possibly be. It cannot be 
classed in any of the categories of thought as these are products of thought, 
and no category can precede consciousness which it presupposes. 1 hus the 
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dilemma whether pure consciousness is an abstract or a concrete idea is 
meaningless. To treat it as an object would be to do injustice to its 
nature. But not to be an object is not to be nothing. It is more real than 
any other, because it is our own self whose reality is a primary datum 
with us, a truth we start from, before we ascertain the reality of other 
things. To question its reality is to question whether we live. The 
Vedanta does not trace the world to the Absolute either directly or 
indirectly. Its truth is based on facts of experience. In sleep we find pure 
consciousness without a second, and in waking and dreaming the worlds 
unroll themselves before us, in addition to pure consciousness. Since this 
view exhausts all reality, we can legitimately suppose only that the second 
element in the states, viz. the world, is but the original pure consciousness 
appearing without loss of integrity as the object to itself. As there is no 
change in it, this second element appearing as an alien must be a delusion. 
It is not alien. Thus to resolve all into pure consciousness is the highest 
function of reason. It is wrong to derive tv'aking or dreaming from sleep. 
All three are independent of one anofher, and the temporal relation of 
posterior or anterior is the creation of our own time-ridden mind. There 
is no time to connect them. Only a comparative survey of the states enables 
us to assess their metaphysical value. 

Two important considerations force us to recognize this truth. First, 
the notions of ‘F, the subject, and consciousness are peculiar in their nature 
and inhibit plurality in strict thinking. We cannot conceive two I’s, two 
subjects or two consciousnesses, unless these are turned into objects. This 
radical fact no pluralism can explain. Secondly, why we believe even illu- 
sions to be real at the time baffles all psychology, and is rendered intelli- 
gible only in the light of the truth that as we are real we can never 
experience unreality, neither perceive nor conceive it. In this manner 
we transfer in every instance our reality to the object of knowledge. 
Both the ‘F and the world bear on them the sure proofs of their origin 
in pure consciousness. The ‘I’ cannot be pluralized and the world is out 
there only for a cognizing consciousness. This concomitance of the world 
with consciousness must point to a common source of both in which 
they have their kinship. 

As children fear darkness, says Schopenhauer, so do people fear anni- 
hilation. Exactly similar is the fear of Brahman, devoid of qualities and 
individuality. But the fear must be overcome, if we are to face facts and 
not indulge in comforting fancies. Is there, however, cause for fear? 
Gaudapada remarks: ‘They conceive fear in what is free from all fear’ 
(Mandukya-karika, III. 39). How then is this repugnance to Brahman to 
be accounted for? In the first place, when we try to comprehend It, we 
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require It to be described in terms o£ what we know in waking liie, that 
is to say, in empirical terms. It must be presented as an individual person 
with power, wisdom, and mercy, in short, as the Gocl of theology /who alone 
can hear our prayers, hasten to our help, absolve us from our sins, and be 
our saviour. But our experience of sleep stultifies all these features and 
compels us to conclude that Brahman cannot be described in familiar terms, 
though this does not amount to saying that It is nothing. Our whole nature 
revolts against such a view, and we cannot conceive nothing. Our self 
surely is not nothing. On the contrary, the aim and object of manifesta- 
tion would seem to be the objective realization of the greatness of Brahman 
as expressible in names and forms. The ideas of power etc. di.splaycd 
in life must be traced to Brahman, and rve cannot define or describe It in 
other terms. To make It acceptable to our empirical conception, even 
personality must be imposed on It. Thus the interpretation of sleep as a 
negation of all that we know is but a natural criticism from the view-point 
of waking. It is an external viewc In itself, iu is a unity consisting of 
consciousness and bliss and divested of all alien elements. Since such is 
our essence our opposition to it is futile. 

Those that cannot make up their minds to accept the unadulterated 
truth, are free to regard Brahman as clothed with attributes tvhicli mani- 
festations suggest and justify. In fact, dreaming and tvaking are nature’s 
comments on sleep. All the power, mental, physical, and moral, that they 
display, all the goodness, mercy, and wonder that we discern in them, must 
be ultimately traced to pure consciousness, though these manifestations do 
not affect it in the least. Says the Bhagavad-Gita (X. 41): ‘Whatever is 
glorious, good, beautiful, and mighty, understand thou that to go forth 
from a fragment of my splendour’. Metaphysically there is no evil as there 
is no alien, though from the empirical view both are real and give rise to 
ethics. Theology contemplates reality clothed wdth attributes, though it 
does not realize the true basis on which its faith must eternally stand. The 
Vedanta supplies that basis. God then is not fictitious, but is the real of 
reals. Our faith in Him is not without its fruit, for life is Brahman, and 
no unreality can be smuggled into It. Still the path of reason is distinct 
from that of faith. While knowledge removes the fetters of ignorance 
immediately, faith steeps us endlessly in dualistic life in wliich perfect peace 
cannot reign, from which contradictions cannot be banished. The duali- 
ties of common life are appearances whose essence is the One. 

Ethics is the eldest born of the Vedanta. As the interests of the 
individual are secured by the relation of the soul to Gorl as one of self 
to self, so the ends of morality are ensured by the recognition of the same 
self in others. The Glia declares (XIII. 28): ‘He that sees the one ruler 
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existing everywhere cannot injure another who is his own self, and so 
attains the highest goal’. And the goal is harmony and peace. The sense 
of individuality and the seeking of individual interests are wrecked on the 
rock of universal identity, the refusal to perceive any other entity than Self 
or Brahman, which is the all and includes all. Theology which emphasizes 
distinctions can neither enjoin aimless self-denial nor ensure God’s 
sympathy. For, if God and the souls are essentially distinct, their interests 
may collide and never be identical. On the contrary, he who realizes his 
oneness with God, the all-inclusive Being, triumphs over his narrow views 
induced, by a sense of individuality, and can find no evil in life that does 
not ultimately tend to confirm his conviction. To set the seal on it, he 
becomes pure in thought, word, and deed, which are its inevitable forms of 
expression. ‘Vedanta’, says Paul Deussen, ‘is the greatest support to 
morality’. It fixes the standard of right and wrong and explains the 
instinct imbedded in us in the form of the categorical imperative or the 
preference of the good over the bad. 

ETHICS, AESTHETICS, METAPHYSICS, AND MYSTICISM 

The aesthetic feeling or the sense of the beautiful is due to a tempo- 
rary suppression of individuality and objectivity, to an unconscious reali- 
zation of oneness. This can never be explained by pluralism. Culture, 
training, and personal predilections are contributory factors. But the 
effect, viz. annihilation of ‘otherness’, would be impossible if the ‘other’ 
were absolutely real. The aesthetic delight is a metaphysical experience, 
bringing to light the essentially blissful nature of spirit. For beauty is 
externalized bliss. 

In accounting for the second element in life, the Vedanta propounds 
a theory. Brahman manifests Itself as the world in order to obtain an 
objective view of Itself. It suffers separation into the subject and the 
object, and through eternal change It contemplates Its own inexhaustible 
nature. Self-expression is for self-realization. Brahman works assiduously 
in the person of the scientist to ransack all corners of nature to make them 
intelligible. Hence the progress of science is bound to be unlimited. The 
Vedantic spirit supplies the most powerful stimulus to the cultivation of 
science in all departments of life. While the truths so discovered cannot 
be final, owing to the ceaseless change that rules the universe, they can 
er affect the Vedantic truths which envisage all the three states and 
relate to a sphere transcending time. The reader will carefully remember 
that the Ve^nta has fulfilled its function when it has established the one 
reality, which is all-inclusive and which resolves everything into itself 
leaving no remainder. The doctrines of Maya and avidya are offered only 
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to help the aspirant to rise to the plane o£ the absolute oneness, for the 
appearance of an outstanding second element might operate on him as a 
hold back. When this is reached, however, there is no worry with a second. 

The eschatology of the Vedanta is among its dogmatics. It concerns 
the fate of unenlightened souls ; and as its pronouncements are neither 
verifiable nor refutable, they must be tested only by the moral principles 
they involve. On the one hand the soul is eternal, and on the other its 
embodiment must continue while it remains ignorant of its true nature. 
Hence the doctrines of Karma and rebirth are formulated to determine its 
course through its spiritual evolution. Heaven and hell are described as 
places in which the souls of the dead experience joys and sufferings respec- 
tively in consequence of their deeds in life— ‘according to acts and culture’ 
(Ka.U., V. 7) — and not as reward or punishment. Migration from body 
to body continues until enlightenment occurs, which puts an end to further 
migrations and brings about r^jjease. God as our truest friend guards and 
guides the soul through all its wanderings and can never desert it, for He 
is its very self. His solicitude for its well-being never ceases till it is safely 
landed on the shore of deliverance. No soul is left to perish in the waters 
of samsara (transmigration). Sin which arises from attachment to non-self 
creates a distance between us and our very self, God. Prayer, meditation, 
and worship bring about communion, and facilitate approach. Those that 
lean on faith must pass through a very strict discipline in life, practising 
self-control, celibacy and renunciation, devotion and service, wonship and 
meditation. Through the grace of God so obtained and through special 
experiences they receive enlightenment leading to release. A Vedantin 
cannot decry these means warranting a pure and disinterested life, for he 
alone can truly appreciate the adamantine basis on which they rest. 

We shall now briefly consider the doctrines of Maya and avidya, 
which, as we have seen, have no place in the strict system of truth.^ Maya 
is the power w'ith which Brahman is regarded as invested in order to 
account for the phenomenal life. The term is also used to indicate the 
phenomena. The contradictions which run through all empirical life 
point to its unreality by itself and demand a basic reality to make it 
effective. The belief in objects, taken by themselves, comes to us naturally 
and is due to avidyd or ignorance of the truth. Empirical life endowed with 
an existence independent of God is common delusion, the .source of all 
evil. In truth. Brahman neither creates nor destroys. It is above change 
and time and is beatitude itself. In the strictest sense we are Brahman. 
Much of the unpopularity of the Vedanta is due to the reckless manner in 

' For a fuller idea see the writer’s Vedanta or the Science of Reality. 
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wliicli the truth is expounded. The idea that all is Brahman is inspiring, 
while the notion that all is Maya or. illusion is to most people disGoncerting, 
paralysing. The Bhagavad-Gltd refers to the ■ absolute and the relative 
phase, of the same . reality : ‘Without any, of the senses, shining with all 
sense , faculties ; unattached, supporting everything; and free from 
qualities, enjoying them’ (XIII. 14). The one is the transcendental, and 
the other the empirical view. 

The reader who has so far followed the Vedantic reasoning will readily 
perceive that t,he question of a cause never arises with regard to: Maya or 
avidyd. Maya is a theoretical concession to the avidyd-riddcn soul to satisfy 
its craving for an explanation of the world, and avidyd or ignorance must 
in all cases be traced to the absence of inquiry. The order of evolution is 
fixed and immutable: hxsty avidyd ox ignorance, and then intellection. 
Causation cannot precede ignorance, for it presupposes intellection. Knowh 
edge is the implacable foe of ignorance w^ich it completely destroys. 

There is an impression that the Vedanta is mysticism and that the 
latter is the culmination of its teaching. The two, however, are wide 
and distinctly apart. The Upanisads no doubt deal largely with updsands 
or meditations which aim at the experience of inystic oneness and the 
ecstasy resulting from it. This is evidently meant for those who avoid 
discussion and reasoning. In the Vedanta the rational portion stands out 
more prominently, and the methodology is based on it. The distinction 
between the two is radical and far-reaching. Mysticism seeks private experi- 
ence by conscious effort, while the Vedantic reason builds on universal 
experience. Although philosophy must throw light on all kinds of human 
experience, its truth cannot be drawn from special experiences, however 
rare ; for the latter are not within the lives of all. The Vedanta aims at 
knowledge of truth ; mysticism at ecstasy. 

In contemplating life we seem to be spectators of a strange drama, 
a play of shadows in the shape of the states enacted before us. The actors 
and the scenes are ourselves transmuted, without the least loss of our 
integrity. So long as we take the shadow for substance, we are merged in 
joys and sorrows, in birth and death. When we remember that it is but 
a shadow and that reality can cast no shadow, the play now known to be 
an illusion deceives us no more, and the states rolling and unrolling them- 
selves before us fool us no longer. We are left to admire the greatness of 
Brahman, which can project such scenes and withdraw them into Itself, 
leaving no trace behind. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF SAl^KARA 

O F all , Indian, thinkers Sankara is .perhaps the most •misunderstood, 
althoiigii, it. can be said, without any fear of contradiction that thiniigh- 
out his extensive writings he has, nowhere been ambiguous* He combined 
profundity of thought with clarity of expression — a coinbiiiation rare in, 
philosophical writi.ngs. It is curious 'therefore that such a writer shoiikl 
be so much misunderstoocl , This may be' due to .the fact that his ..phi- 
losophy .tolerates, no human' weakness, and requires-, its . folloxrers:.to .sever, 
Goiinection with all that is clear to the heart. Our attachment to worldly 
objects is so deep-rooted that w^e do not willingly part with them, even for 
the sake of truth. It is possible therefore that our worldly-mindedness 
imconsciously obscures our vision, and we try to interpret things in. a 
manner that fits in with our own beliefs and likings. 

THE ABSOLUTE AND THE INDIVIDUAL SELE 
Sankara’s unflinching logic led him to the supra-rational (and not to 
the irrational). He starts with the view that the essence of reality niust be 
its absoluteness: it must remain ever the same, unconditioned by time, 
space, and causality.^ It follows from such a conception of reality that 
the human intellect, conditioned and varied as it is, has not the remotest 
chance of ever comprehending it in its entirety. Hence revelation is the 
only source of knowledge regarding the ultimate reality of the imiverse. 
Nevertheless, Sankara fully appreciates the value of reasoning in an inquiry 
into the nature of reality. He says that in matters of philosophical inquiry, 
unlike discussions on d/mrma (duty), perception, inference, and other 
human evidences are as indispensable as the Sruti. But only such argu- 
ments are to be tolerated as are not independent of the Sruti but 
supplement it. 

The world abounds in evil, and suffering seems to be the lot of 
every individual. The Naiyayikas (logicians) have gone so far as to declare 
that there is no pleasure in the true sense of the term in any worldly affair ; 
there is only misery which is foolishly accepted as pleasure. Everybody 
desires to attain happiness and avoid misery. In fact, all our endeavours 
are directed towmds that end. Desire for salvation is a desire to get rid 
of all kinds of misery, wfliich truly constitute our bondage. But how to 
attain a perfect state of happiness? 

^ See Adhyasa-bhasya^ Brahma-Sutra. 
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In order to root out suffering it is proper to investigate its cause. How 
do ^\'C account for the wrongs of which the world is full, and the apparently 
undeserved sufferings which befall its inhabitants? If suffering be a result, 
it can only be the outcome of our own acts. It is illogical to hold that A 
suffers for the fault of B. So orthodox philosophers maintain that every 
individual reaps the consequences of his own deeds, whether performed 
in this life or in former lives. Most intimately connected with this doctrine 
of the pre-existence of the soul is the universally accepted law of K.arma. 
Nothing can be lost. The law of Karma in the moral world is the counter- 
part of the law of the conservation of energy in the physical world. What- 
ever a person may do, he must some day feel its consequences. But it is 
also evident that the consequences of all our actions are not experienced 
in this single life. Every action bears fruit, but it requires a suitable time 
and environment for its fulfilment; till then it remains a latent force 
(adrsia). So if life has continued from eternity, the store of our kanna 
must necessarily be inexhaustible, for "while part of it is being spent 
through experience (bhoga), fresh karma is being added. Hence it is clear 
that the wheel of karma, once set in motion, will gather momentum at 
every turn, and there will be no escape from sufferings, which are the 
inevitable result of action, until such action is brought to a standstill. 

But how can the ever-revolving wheel of karma — the cause of birth 
and death— be stopped? It is idle to think that the eternal store of karma 
can be exhausted through experience. Philosophers of whatever school are 
emphatic in their declaration that this can be effected only by knowledge. 
The followers of Sankara hold the following view. 

Every individual works, and by the law of necessity has to reap the 
consequences of his actions. But we must see if it is in the very nature of 
an individual to work. If so, it is evident that there could be no escape 
from it at any time, and the cycle of births and deaths would consequently 
go on unhampered, and no salvation would be possible. If an individual 
is essentially a kartr (doer), he will ever remain so, for he cannot go against 
his nature;^ and as in the normal state of things work can have no end, 
salvation is out of the question. On the other hand, if it can be proved 
that the individual is not essentially a kartr, and hence not a bhoktr 
(enjoyer), then and then only would salvation be possible. 

That the Atman is immutable and indestructible is declared by the 
Vedanta to be a self-evident truth. Were it changeable, there would 
remain none to witness or cognize the changes. Again, none can deny his 
©"wn existence, for he who denies would surely exist and therefore be the 

‘ Upadeia-sShasn, 11. 89 . 
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Atman. It is evident therefore that the Atman is neither the body nor the 


senses nor the mind, inasmuch as all these are in a state of flux. It may 
be noted that the ahankara (ego) is in existence only in so far as it is 
understood with reference to events. Is there anything underlying the 
ahankara which might be supposed to exist independently of all niental 
activities? If so, that might be accepted as the Atman, the reality, the 
everlasting and unchanging essence of the individual, inasmuch as it is 
unaffected by psychic or physical changes and at the same time forms the 
noumenon of which all mental and bodily changes are phenomena. But 
the dilficulty of discovering it is apparent. Apart from the gruti, the only 
other means of recognition at our disposal is the mind. But the mind, 
being itself phenomenal and having inherent limitations, can have no 
claim to comprehend the Atman. Further, anything discovered with its 
aid must necessarily be coloured by it. It is impossible to comprehend 
anything unaffected by the psychic process. 

&hkara shows that the .subject (nisay in) can never be the object 
(visaya). The ‘I’ can never be anything other than the 1’. When I say 
that I have known myself, what I have actually known is not the self but 
something other than it. Whatever becomes an object of knowledge 
becomes, by that very fact, something other than the self. So the knower 
is unknowable. The body, the manas (mind), the buddhi (intellect), and 
the ahankara (ego) are all objects of knowledge, are variable, and are not 
therefore the Atman. Rationally speaking, the subject can never be the 
object, yet it is a habit of human nature — z. necessity of thought — to 
transfer the essence and qualities of one to the other and to identify the 
one with the other." In fact, all our actions, both mental and physical, 
are possible only on the assumption that the Atman is identical with either 
the mind or the body or with both. It is evident therefore that our ordinary 
conception of the ‘F is altogether wrong and that the true ‘I’ is neither 
the body nor the mind and is as such unknown and unknowable. But 
this should not be taken as a message of despair. The Atman ever remains 
the subject, and cannot become the object. So an individual is in essence 
the Atman, never affected by mental and bodily changes, wTich are all 
extraneous.'^ 

This is the true nature of the Atman, which is neither the karlr nor 
the bhoktr and is in reality ever free. To think that Atman is in bondage 
is wrong, and is due to sheer ignorance of its essential nature. 'I'he Atman 
is falsely identified with the anatman (non-self), and hence the bondage. 
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Bondage is therefore not real.® It exists only so long as one fails to realize 
the unaffected nature of the Atman, and identifies it with the non-self. As 
soon as the true Atman is discovered, the illusory bondage disappears. So 
says the Sruti: ‘All knots of the heart are cut asunder, all doubts are dis- 
solved, and all karmas are ended, when the highest Brahman is realized as 
one’s self {Mu. U., II. 2. 8). So salvation is no new state of existence, it 
is no acquisition. 

MAYA 

Having once accepted the authority of the Sruti as unquestionable 
and final, Sahkai'a did not flinch from its inevitable consequences. His 
adherence to Vedic authority is so complete that he would not tolerate any 
compromise, even when his interpretation of Sruti came in conflict with 
experience. Such a contradiction he explained away by boldly declaring 
that ‘Brahman alone is real, the world is false, the individual is Brahman 
and nothing else’ — ^tvhich sums up very accurately the fundamental doctrine 
of his philosophy. 

The Sruti says, ‘Thou art That’ (Tat fuam ati). The individual 
(Jiva) is to be regarded as perfectly identical with the absolute Brahman, 
and Sankara takes Brahman to be essentially ntVgwna (without any 
attribute), niskriya (without any activity or movement), niravayava (without 
any parts), nirupadhika (unconditioned and absolute), and nirvisesa (having 
no clistinguishing element in it, a simple homogeneous entity). Even the 
words sat, cit, and dnanda, he says, do not imply any quality or differen- 
tiation in the being of Brahman, but what they simply mean is pure being, 
pure consciousness, and pure blessedness, each implying the others.® Now 
the Jiva is evidently just the reverse of all this. How could it then be 
identical with Brahman? 

Again, the world, which is always in a state of flux, is said to have 
the self-same Brahman as its cause (kdrana), both material (upaddna) and 
efficient (nimitta). In what sense could this phenomenal world be spoken 
of as emanating from, subsisting in, and finally merging in the absolute 
Brahman? How could the non-relational Brahman be linked with the 
relational world, a world containing the individual Jivas as tvell? Sankara 
says that in no way could this impossibility be made possible. And ulti- 
mately it must be held that the world is not, nor did it ever exist, neither 
will it exist in future. The only truly existing thing is Brahman, and all 
else is naught. So Gaudapada in the Mdndukya-kdrikd (II. 32) says, ‘There 
is neither dissolution nor creation, neither a person in bondage nor any 

^ UpadeJa-sahasn, XIL 17; Brahma-Sutra’bhdsyaf IV. 3. 14; Taittiriya-bhdsya, L 

® See TaiUiriya-bhdsya, I, where the subject is elaborately discussed. 
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spiritual aspirant, neither any seeker after liberation nor one that is 
liberated — this realization is the highest truthb Now,, this negation of the 
world of time, space, and causality in the being of Brahman, the ultimate 
Truth (paramartha'-satya), is itself an attempt to reconcile the apparent 
contradiction between the Sruti and experience. But any such attempt 
at reconciliation would be tantamount to bringing down the Sriiti within 
the realm of logic, whereas the importance of the Sriiti depends not upon 
its rationality, but upon its authority. So all such attempts would go 
against the very spirit of the Sruti. Yet so long as we are what we are, 
that is, slaves of rationality, the absolute self-suiridency of the Sruti can 
make little appeal to us; a rational explanation of the contradiction 
becomes necessary, and that is the task of the philosopher. 

Satikara explains it by what is known as Maya (illusion) or adhydsa 
(superimposition), the principle of unifying contradictions— contradiction 
between the self and the non-self, the ego and the non-ego, the subject and 
the object, the cause and the effect, Brahman and the world. Contradic- 
tions, as we know, can never be reconciled. But no experience is possible 
unless and until they be somehow unified. Maya is therefore the principle 
that mysteriously unifies contradictions and is as such inexplicable and 
indefinable (anirvacamya). In other words, it is the principle of identi- 
fication of contradictions or the principle that makes a thing appear as 
what it is not.'^ You take a rope to be a snake; this is adhydsa. You 
take Brahman to be the world ; this too is adhydsa. In reality there is 
no snake, no world, and there should not be any superimposition ; the 
one cannot be the other. Yet it is the inherent nature of man to identify 
truth wdth falsehood. This principle of adhydsa therefore is such as has 
no reason to exist, and yet is most indispensable for all human affairs. 
It is the law that regulates all our actions and all our movements ; nay, it 
is the law that makes the world what it is. Although it is indefinable, yet 
it is no abstraction and has a most concrete existence so far as the phe- 
nomenal world is concerned. 


The Vedantins have discussed the problem of error very thoroughly 
and have come to the conclusion that illusions are due not so much to the 
knowledge of the object this way or that as to the absence of the knowledge 



of the object as such.® This want of knowledge {ajndna), however, must 
not be understood to be a mere negation of knowledge. It is not an abhdva, 
but a bhdvarupa (a positive entity), although from the standpoint of 
Brahman, the ultimate Reality, its existence is altogether denied. 

Now the Jiva can be said to be identical with the featureless 

^ See Adhyasa-bhasya, Brahma^Sutra; Prahia-bhasya, I. 16; Mdndukya-karika-bhasya, X. 9. 

See Siddhantadeia-sangraha. 
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(nirvisesa) Brahman, only if his Jivahood be held to be a mere appearance- 
in other words, if Jivahood is taken to ■ be a mere snperimposition upon ^ 
Brahman and, as such, false. Sankara actually holds this view and says 
that it is Brahman that appears as the Jiva through ignorance or super- 
imposition (adhydsa). 

Again, Brahman can be called the cause of the world, only if the world 
be taken to be a mere appearance, a superimposition — -in other words, if 
Brahman be taken to be the ground (adhisthdna) of the woiid-illusion. The 
I'ope does not lose its ropeness even when it is mistaken for a snake. 
Brahman certainly cannot be said to transform Itself into the world. It 
only appears as the world because of adhydsa. 

From what has been stated above it follows that the world is a figment 
of Maya, a mere appearance. But an appearance cannot have, even 
temporarily, an existence independent of that of which it is the appearance. 
The Saiiikhya holds that the world is an evolution (^armamu) of Pradhana, 
which, it says, is a self-existing, independent principle. But matter by 
itself is inert (jada), devoid of sentiency, and its movement towards the 
evolution of an ordered world is simply unthinkable. The Vedantic Maya, 
on the other hand, is said to be an entirely dependent principle. It can 
be conceived only in reference to pure being and pure consciousness. 
Brahman being the only reality, nothing can be conceived without being 
related to It.^ Maya therefore by itself is not sufficient to account for this 
phenomenal world. So the Vedantins do not hold Maya to be the cause of 
the w^orld. Rather it is said that Brahman is the cause or ultimate ground 
of the world. But when Brahman is said to be the cause of the world. It 
must necessarily be supposed to be conditioned (sopddhika) ; absolute 
(nirupadhika) Brahman can have nothing to do with the world. And the 
upddhi (condition) that conditions Brahman as the cause is Maya. 

LEVELS OF TRUTH 

So the world has no absolute reality (pdramarthika satyatva). It has 
an apparent and relative reality. The world-perception goes on unimpeded 
till one realizes what one really is, that is Brahman. Idealists deny reality 
to external objects. Sankara is not prepared to attribute reality even to 
mental events ; but he maintains that so long as Brahman is not realized, 
that is, so long as the empirical world continues to be perceived, both the 
external and the internal world are to be accepted as facts, neither more 
nor less. Hence the world too has a reality of its own, which, as distin- 
guished from absolute reality, may be called vydvahdrika satyatva, that is, 
reality as far as it is necessary for all practical purposes. The objects of a 

® See Mdndukya-karika-bhasya, I. 9. 
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dream, although known as false on awakening, are reah within the limits 
of the dream. Similarly, the world is also relatively real and is .said to 
be false (mithya) only when knowledge dawns. It should be specially noted 
that although the world is false, yet it is not altogether non-existent {allka) 
like the son of a barren woman. Sankara is even prepared to grant some 
reality to the rajju-sarpa (the snake in the rope), which he calls pnitibhasika 
satyatva (seeming reality) as distinguished from the other two kinds of reality. 

The Vedanta of Sankara stands for the theory of Vivarta, as against 
the theories of Arambha (of the Nyaya) and Parinama (of the Sahtkhya), 
in any of the following senses of the term: (1) Vivarta may be delined as 
the appearance of a higher reality as a lower one, as for example, when the 
transcendental (paramarthika) Reality (Brahman) appears as the empirical 
(vyavaharika) reality (the world), or when an empirical reality, say a rope, 
appears as a seeming (pritibhasika) reality (a snake) ; (2) Vivarta is the 
appearance of cii (consciousness) as jada (the non-conscious) ; (3) Vivarta is 
that state of the cause, usually known as effect, which is neither different 
from nor identical with the cause, and as such is inexplicable. It will be 
noted that the arguments adduced by the Arambhavadins'® and the Pari- 
namavadins” are equally weighty, although they hold conti'adictory views^ — 
the former taking the effect to be different from the cause, and the latter 
taking the effect to be identical with the cause in substance. Sankara, 
however, does not accept or reject either of these views. He says that all 
that can be said with any amount of certainty is that the effect has no exist- 
ence independent of the cause, and that which has no existence by itself 
cannot be said to have any reality in the true sense of the term. So the 
effect neither is nor is not ; for if it were absolutely non-existent, no activity 
would be induced. The world we see before us is neither real nor unreal, 
nor both real and unreal. Hence it may be logically termed as really 
indefinable (anirvacanlya). This is the fundamental position of the theory 
of illusory appearance. 

VIEWS m BRIEF 

We may conclude by briefly noting the findings of Sankara in his 
study of the Vedanta : 

1. Knowledge or consciousness absolute is the reality that is Brahman. 
Brahman is nirgum, niru/ic-ya, absolute consciousness. It is one, indi- 
visible, without a second, having in Itseli no bheda (difference)— either 
sajdllya, vijdtiya, or svagatal^ 

Those who hold that an effect is something newly created, e.g. the Naiyuyikas. 
n Those who hold that the effect existed in its cause, e.g. the Siiihkhyas. 

Meaning respectively the difference ‘within the same species’ (as between two trees), 
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2. The Jiva is essentially the same as Brahman and is therefore self- 
illumined, unlimited, and ever free. Its limitedness and all its consequent 
effects are due to upddhis or conditions, which, again, appear through 
avidya (nescience) and as such are unreal. Eliminate the upddhis ; the 
apparent duality at once ceases, and the Jiva no longer retains separate 
identity. The sense of personality is bondage, that of universality is 
freedom. To be Brahman is not the extinction of the individual, rather 
it is the expansion of one’s individuality into the infinitude of Brahman. 
The Jiva is always Brahman — during bondage the upddhis screen this 
truth ; in the state of freedom it shines forth as Brahman— as what it 
always is ; nothing new happens. 

3. Brahman sim-ply appears zs the world (including individuals as 
well) through avidya^ The world has a phenomenal reality, but no reality 
of its own. Avidya too is no entity separate from Brahman, but is 
indefinable and negligible. 

4. Brahmanhood is realized by the knowledge of the absolute identity 
of the Jiva and Brahman. The dictum Tat tvam asi reveals this identity. 
MuAifi (liberation) is nothing but the realization of this identity. It is 
quite possible even in this body, that is, even while living (]ivanmukti). 

5. Permanent bliss can never be a result of work. It is directly 
attainable by knowledge (jhdna), and once enlightenment has been obtained, 
no work is necessary. But till then all prescribed works must be scrupu- 
lously performed, as these certainly help towards realization."® 

Last of all, we may appeal to the readers of Sankara to bear always in 
mind the following two fundamental principles of his philosophy for a 
clear understanding of his position: 

1 . That although he does not really admit kinds of truth, yet for the 
sake of convenience he speaks of (i) pdramdrthika truth attributable only 
to Brahman, (ii) vydvahdrika trutls attributable to the objective world, and 
(iii) prdtibhdsika truth attributable to the illusions of an individual so 
long as they last. 

2. That (i) from the standpoint of Brahman, Maya is tuccha 
(negligible) — the question of its existence or non-existence does not arise, 
(ii) from the standpoint of strict logic, Maya is anirvacantya (inexplicable), 
i.e. it logically fails to explain any relationship between Brahman and the 
objective world, (iii) from the standpoint of common experience Maya is 
vdstava (real), the very life of the world. 

‘between different species’ (as between a tree and a cow), and ‘within itself (as between the 
branches, leaves, etc. of a tree). 

See Brahma-Siitra-bhasya on 1. 1. 4, IV. 1. 16; Upadesa-sahasn, I. 6. 26, etc. 
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THE ADVAITA AND ITS SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE 

T he illusoriness of the individual self is apparently the central notion 
of Advaita Vedanta. Every vital tenet of the philosophy — Bralunan as 
the sole reality, the object as false, Maya as neither real nor unreal, Isvara 
as Brahman in reference to Maya, mohsa (liberation) through knowledge 
of Brahman and as identity with Brahman— may be regarded as an elabora- 
tion of this single notion. 

ADHYaSA AND SPIRITUAL DETACHMENT 
An illusion, unlike a thinking error, excites wonder as it is corrected. 
One’s apprehension of something as illusory involves a peculiar feeling 
of the scales falling from the eyes. To be aware of our individuality as 
illusory would be then to wonder how we could feel as an individual at 
all. As we are, it is indeed only in faith, if at all, that we accept the illu- 
soriness of our individuality. But even to understand the position, we have 
to refer to some spiritual experience in which we feel an abrupt break 
with our past and wonder how we could be what we were. A person 
behaves as though he believed he were his body, and although he never 
explicitly says that he is his body, he never also ordinarily feels detached 
enough from the body to wonder how he cannot yet get rid of the belief. 
The notion oi adhyasa or the false identihcation of the self and the body 
would never occur to a person who has no experience of himself as a spirit 
and of the object as distinct from the subject, as another person is from 
oneself. It is only one who felt such a distinction of the self and the body 
that would wonder at his own implicit belief in their identity. He can 
take the identity to be illusory, only if he feels it to be impossible and 
Cannot yet deny its appearance. Vedanta starts with the notion of adhyasa 
and presupposes such an experience of spiritual detachment from the body, 
including the empirical mind. 

We can conceive this spiritual condition as a deepening of the form 
of moral consciousness in which we not only repent of our past actions, 
but find it hard to imagine how we could perform them. In this conscious- 
ness, our past being is felt not only to be strangely alien to us, but as an 
intellectual absurdity, as apparently at once subjective and objective, at 
once I and me. One at best thinks of one’s body as me and not as I ; 
but in repentance, unless it is a senseless whipping of a dead horse, one 
is aware of the self that is castigated as not merely me but also as I ; not 
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only as a thing o£ the past, alienated or objectified, but as still tingling 
with subjectivity. In the further stage, in which the past appears unintelli- 
gible, this past I is not only sought to be disowned, but is cognitively 
viewed as a sort of you (yusmad) that is yet I {asmad), a contradiction 
that yet appears. This alienated I which is not mere me is the in- 
dividual self, and it is on .this spiritual plane, and not lower, that 
one is cognitively aware of one’s individuality. One is aware, however, 
here of the individual self as a contradiction, or as somehow at once true 
and false, true as the unobjective subject and false in so far as it appears 
as another I (you), as at once me and I. The notions of the individual self, 
of the individuality or me as false, and of the eternal self as the I that 
is never me, are born in one and the same spiritual consciousness. 

The individuality is understood as me, i.e. as the illusory objectivity 
of the subject and not merely illusory identity with the object taken as 
real. The identity of the self and the not-self has the form of the self, 
being in fact the embodied self and not the conscious body. The indi- 
vidual self means the self feeling itself embodied, the embodiment being 
only a restrictive adjective of the self; and the illusoriness of the embodi- 
ment is the illusoriness of the body itself and not merely of the self’s 
identity with it. The idea of the object, in fact, as distinct from the 
subject, is derived from the idea of the embodiment, which itself is 
born in the consciousness of the individual self as false in respect of its 
individuality. 

TWO ILLUSIONS 

There is, however, a complexity. The me is taken as illusory not 
primarily because it is objective, but because the individual self already 
appears to itself false in so far as it takes itself to be an objective subject, 
to be a sort of you which is at once me and I. As the individual self is 
felt to be false, it is realized that the I cannot be me ; but this does not 
prevent the me or the body from appearing as I. There are apparently 
two illusions— of the I appearing as you (objective subject) and therefore 
also as me (object), and of the you appearing as I. In the spiritual con- 
sciousness in which a person wonders how he could be what he cannot be, 
he corrects the former illusion, but not the latter, for unless the past self 
were still present, there could be no sense of intellectual absurdity. His 
past self (you) is still somehow he, though he sees he cannot be that self. 
Under the first illusion he is aware of the me or the body as only felt, as 
his embodiment or’ limiting character ; and the correction is his realization 
that such a body was only his individual illusion. In the other illusion 
that continues, the body appears to be a substantive fact, distinct from him 
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and yet as somehow he. With the correction of the first illusion, he sees 
that this appearance also should be illusory, but he still does not actually 
disbelieve it. Hence it is that he wants this illusion to be dissipated and 
meantime realizes that it is not his individual illusion, but a cosmic illusion, 
the dissipation of which would mean for him realization of the body and 
the entire world, of which it is the point of reference, as illusory. 

To be conscious of oneself as individual or me is to be conscious of 
the me as illusory and of the subject or I as the truth. The me is the 
prototype of objectivity, and to feel it to be illusory is to be aware of the 
possibility of objectivity itself being illusory. We take a particular object 
to be illusory only as we believe in the objective world, but tve could 
never conceive the illusoriness of the world itself unless we started with 
the illusoriness of the me. Were it not also for this starting illusion, an 
illusory object would not be conceived, as it is conceived in Advaita 
philosophy, namely, as anirvacya, zs axi unassertable that is yet undeniable. 
The illusion of a snake being corrected rouses wonder. Wonder should 
mean that this (rope) being a snake is a contradiction that yet was presented, 
but there is apparently no actual consciousness here of a contradiction 
presented as such, viz. of this being at once snake and rope. The spiritual 
consciousness of one’s illusory individuality is, however, explicit conscious- 
ness of the contradiction of the self having been believed as not-self. It 
is the illusion of the individuality therefore that suggests the theory of 
objective illusion called Anirvacya-khyativada. 

THE CONCEPT OF MAYA 

This brings in the concept of Maya or the principle of illusion as 
what cannot be characterized either as real or as unreal. It is primarily 
the illusion through which the self believes (in willing and feeling) that 
it is an individual. As this belief persists even when the individual sees 
that the self cannot be individual, the individuality appears neither as 
real nor as unreal, for if the belief were removed, there would be no 
individual self to see the unreality of individuality. The principle of 
individuality, then, is prior to the individual’s actual consciousness of 
himself as individual and of this world as his experience (bhoga ) ; and as yet 
this individuality is what cannot be real, it has to be taken as the cosmic 
principle of illusion. Maya is the principle of individuality, the beginningless 
nescience that the individual self has to conceive as positively conditioning 
his individual being as also his subjective ignorance. To the individual 
there are many individuals, and so Maya may be taken as the corpus of 
the many beginningless individualities. Again, as the world is understood 
as the system of experiences of the individual self, which apart from the 
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self are but empty distinctions and forms, nania-rupa as they are called, 
Maya may be characterized as the manifold of namd-rupa— the name and 
form — which has no self-identity and yet is undeniable. 

BRAHMAN AND ISVARA 

This last conception of Maya, however, is intelligible only through the 
conception of Maya as the cosmic principle of illusory individuality. As 
cosmic, it has to be understood in reference to the unindividual self or 
Brahman, though only as what is not Brahman. Brahman has, however, 
no necessary reference to Maya ; He can be, but need not be, understood 
as what is not Maya. Understood as what is not Maya, or as it is figuratively 
put, as shining against Maya without being identified with it, or as a master 
using this principle as his servant. He is Isvara, the Lord of the individual 
selves and the Creator of the world. The world is understood as the system 
of the experiences of the selves, and as they believe themselves to be 
individuals so far as they 'will, the experiences are to be taken as their b ho ga 
accordant with their karma. Isvara then is conceived as actualizing their 
karma into their hhoga or experience, and thus manifesting the manifold 
of which as experienced is just this world or /agat. 

Isvara has different relations to the individual selves and to the world. 
He is the Creator of the world, but not of the selves, the notion of creation 
of souls being foreign to all Indian philosophy and not to Advaitavada only. 
Creation is understood as manifestation in the soil of Maya. Brahman in 
a sense becomes the world without losing His transcendence. The world 
is an absolute appearance, at once real and unreal, real as Brahman, the 
cause that continues in the effect, and unreal as alienated from Him. It 
cannot, however, be said similarly that Brahman becomes the Jiva ; the 
Jiva is Brahman and only views himself as other than Brahman, the otherness 
being no absolute appearance, but only the content of his wrong belief. 
As explained, however, the principle of illusion itself has to be taken by 
the Jiva as cosmic, and hence, though his individuality is not an absolute 
appearance, Brahman in relation to him appears absolutely as Isvara. 

Isvara in Advaita Vedanta is conceived as an absolute emanation from 
Brahman, though He has been sometimes erroneously supposed to be 
Brahman as merely viewed by the Jiva in reference to himself and the world. 
This reference to himself and the world is not his thinking only ; that 
creative thought (iksa ) — ‘Let me be many’, etc. — belongs to Brahman and 
is not simply referred to Him allegorically by the Jiva. At the same time 
this manifold that is manifested by Him is manifested as (partially) unreal, 
as already ‘in the jaws of death’, as in fact as much retracted as created. 
Hence His creativity is like that of the magician ; as the creativity of 
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absolute appearance. His freedom or sakti is neither absolutely real nor 
unreal, and this is just how the cosmic Maya is characterized. 

As absolutely free in respect of creation as Brahman Himself, with 
this absolute freedom or Maya a determination that means no 

restriction of His being — Isvara is not only not a false idea of the Jiva, 
a mere symbol adopted for his upasana (worship). He is not also an absolute 
appearance like the world. Isvara is as much unconstituted by Maya as 
Brahman, and both are characterized by the same epithets — nilyii-buddlia- 
suddha-mukta (eternal, omniscient, pure, free). Isvara has a dual form, 
as wielding Maya sakti and thus immanent in the world {oikaravartin), and 
as dissociated from it, transcendent (trigundtita) and merging back into 
Brahman. As transcendent, Isvara is conceived as what is not Maya, as 
determined not by Maya but by freedom from Maya, as other than the ivorkl 
that is put forth by Him as an appearance, while Brahman is understood 
without reference to Maya and the world. The current conception of 
Brahman and Isvara as the higher God and the lower God appears to be 
a fallacious exaggeration of this simple distinction. 



MOKSA AND ITS MEANS 

Brahman is the eternal Self that has not only no positi^’c determination, 
but has not even the negative determination of consciously rejecting positive 
determination. He is indeed characterized as Sat (existence), Git 
(knowledge), and Ananda (bliss), but these are not determinations, being 
each of them the unspeakable Absolute viewed by us as beyond the deter- 
minate absolutes Sat, Cit, and Ananda formulated by our consciousness. 
The individual self has not only to coiaect for himself his subjective illusion 
of individuality, not only to wait for the cosmic illusion of individuality to 
be corrected, but also to contemplate all correction to be itself illusory. 
He has to contemplate moksa not as something to be reached or effected or 
remanifested, not even as an eternal predicament of the self, but as the self 
itself or the svarupa of Brahman. The self or the absolute is not a thing 
having freedom but is freedom itself. 

The individual illusorily thinks he is not free and wants to be free. 
To his consciousness, accordingly, there is the necessity of a sadhana or 
discipline to attain freedom. This discipline to him must be such as will 
lead him to realize that his bondage is an illusion and that he is eternally 
free. To know the truth about himself can, be the only way of attaining 
freedom, and the discipline therefore is primarily that of knowing (jndna) 
and secondarily that of willing and feeling [karma and bhakti). The latter 
is in the first instance helpful as a preparation for knowledge, as securing 
the spiritual attitude in which the inquiry into spiritual truth can start. 
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In reality it is more than mere preparation, since with the progressive 
transparency of the mind effected through any discipline, the truth begins 
to shine in, though it may not be in the intellectual way. Knowledge that 
is demanded for freedom is spiritual being rather than the detached 
consciousness of a spectator, being knowledge of the self not as distinct 
from but as one with the knowledge. The spiritual being that is secured 
by karma BXid bhakti cannot therefore be very different from jnana. The 
clarity of spiritual being is implicitly or explicitly the clarity of knowledge. 

Vedanta is primarily a religion, and it is a philosophy only as the 
formulation of this religion. All religion makes for the realization of the 
self as sacred, but the religion of Advaita is the specific cult of such 
realization understood explicitly as self-knowledge, as sacred knowledge, 
and as nothing but knowledge. Without rejecting any other sadhana, it 
prescribes knowledge as its distinctive sad/?, ana and regards it as self- 
sufficing and requiring no supplementation (samuccay a). The self is to 
be known — accepted in the first instance in faith, which as confirmed, 
clarified, and formulated by reason would be ‘inwardized’ into a vision. This 
work of reason is philosophy, which is thus not only an auxiliary discipline, 
but an integral part of the religion and its characteristic self-expression. 

UNIVERSAL OUTLOOK 

Advaitism as religion and philosophy in one is at once individualistic 
and universalistic in its spiritual outlook. Religion is nothing if not in- 
dividualistic ; it is an ‘inwardizing’ of one’s subjective being, a deepening 
of one’s spiritual individuality, this being the unspoken inner function 
even of a religion with the salvation of alk as its professed objective. 
Philosophy on the other hand is essentially universalistic in its attitude, 
presenting a truth that is for all, and is not merely a mystic experience of 
the individual philosopher. As an explicit religion, Advaitism insists on 
the conservation of one’s spiritual individuality or svadharma, while 
implicitly as philosophy, it recognizes the svadharma of everyone else as 
absolutely sacred, being in this sense the most catholic and tolerant among 
religions. Again, as an explicit philosophy, it takes every individual self 
as the one self or reality ; and at the same time as an implicit religion, it 
denies the world that is common to all and retires into the solitude of 
subjectivity. In either aspect it appears to combine the boldest affirmation 
with the most uncompromising denial. 

PRACTICAL IDEALISM 

Advaitism stands for a strong spirituality, for efficient practice of 
idealism, for unworldliness that is neither sentimental nor fanatical. It 
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not only asserts the dctacliment /of freedom of the self from the workh it , 
boldly denies the world, though it does not take, even the illusory object 
to be nierely iniagiiiary y So^ t while it, prescribes. neVr^ifr or , 

renunciation of the world in spirit, it demands that it should be practically 
and methodically achieved through such discipline as is suited' to the 
adhikara or actual spiritual status of each individual, and may not involve 
even in the case of the highest adhikdrin a' literal adoption of the hermit's 
life. While the spirit is taken as the only reality, the object is understood 
not as absolute naught, but as absolute appearance, as a necessary symbolism 
of the spirit. Logic, law, and the revealed word itself are all in this sense 
symbolism — -unreal in themselves and yet showing the reality beyond. The 
object has thus to be accepted in order to be effectively denied. One has 
to be a realist to outgrow realism. It is for the strong in spirit to attain the 
self, and strength consists not in ignoring but in accepting facts — accepting 
the conditions of the spiritual game in order to get beyond them. 

Advaitism aims at the absolute freedom of the self, freedom from all 
relativity, including the relativity of good and evil. Freedom from law is, 
however, to be achieved by the willing of the law, by the performance of 
one's moral and spiritual duty without desire — desire not only for pleasure 
but even for spiritual merit, and by merging one’s individuality in objective 
or institutional spiritual life which represents a yajna or the sacrificial 
concert of gods and men. It would imply the strenuous cultivation of 
a dispassionate serenity of soul and the strength that it implies to keep out 
illusions and stand unruffled in one’s subjective being. 

TOLERATION 

Toleration is to Advaita Vedanta a religion in itself ; no one who 
realizes what any religion is to its votary can himself be indifferent to it. 
The claim of a religion on its votary is nothing outside the religion and is 
itself as sacred to others as the religion is sacred to him. While then an 
individual owes special allegiance to his own religion or svadharma^ which 
chooses him rather than is chosen by him, he feels that the religion of 
others is not only sacred to them but to himself also. This, in fact, is the 
practical aspect of the Advaitic view of all individual selves being the one 
self. The oneness is not contemplated in the empirical region, and there 
is no prescription of universal brotherhood in the sense that the happiness 
of others is to be promoted as though it were one’s own happiness. There 
is indeed the duty to relieve distress, but such work is to be performed as 
duty rather than as a matter of altruistic enjoyment, the dry detached 
attitude of duty being consonant with the spirit of the religion of jndna. 
The brotherhood that is practically recognized in this religion is the 
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brotlierliood o£ spirits realizing their svadharmay the dhar^^ each being 
sacred to' all. Ib then, in this -view it is irreligious to change one’s faith, 
it is onlyaiatural to revere faiths other than one’s own. To tolerate them, 
merely in a non-committal or patronizing spirit would be an impiety, and 
to revile them would be diabolical. The form in which the truth is intuited 
by an individual is cosmically determined and not constructed by him, and 
the relativity of truth to the spiritual status of the knower is itself absolute. 
Even the illusory object in this view is a mystical cvemon (prMibhasika^^ 
the three grades of reality that arc recognized — the illusory, the relational, 
and the transcendental — ^l^eing in fact grades of this absolute relativity. 

RESPECT FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

The doctrine of adhikdri-bheda is an application of this epistemological 
notion of absolute relativity to the specifically religious sphere. The 
difference of adhikdra or spiritual status is not necessarily a gradation ; and 
so far as it is a gradation it does not suggest any relation of higher and 
lower that implies contempt or envy. The notion of adhikdra in fact means 
in the first instance just an acceptance of fact or realism in the spiritual 
sphere. It is a question of duty rather than of rights in this sphere ; and 
a person should be anxious to discover his actual status in order that he 
may set before himself just such duties as he can efliciently perform in 
spirit. It is a far greater misfortune here to over-estimate one’s status than 
to under-estimate it. A higher status does not mean greater opportunity for 
spiritual work, since work here means not outward achievement, but an 
hnwardizing’ or deepening of the spirit. Again, from the standpoint of 
toleration, one not only respects the inner achievement of a person admitting 
an inferior status, but can whole-heartedly identify oneself with it ; the 
highest adhikdrin should feel it a privilege to join in the worship of the 
humblest. There is aristocracy in the spiritual polity ; spiritual value is 
achieved by the strong and is nruch too sacred a thing to be pooled. At the 
same time every individual has his sacred svadharma and has equal oppor- 
tunity with everyone else to realize or ‘inwardize’ it. 

The merit of Advaitavada lies in having explicitly recognized that 
spiritual work is this hnwardizing’, the deepening of faith into subjective 
realization, the striving after self-knowledge. This work can start from any 
given point, any spiritual status or situation that happens to be presented. 
Men are intrinsically higher and lower only in respect of this inner achieve- 
ment. The problem of altering traditional society, of equalizing rights in 
order to create opportunities for self-realization, has accordingly a sub- 
ordinate place in the Advaitic scheme of life, being recognized mainly 
negatively as the duty of abstaining from acts of conscious injustice. This 
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scheme o£ life would view with positive disfavour iconoclasm in any shape 
or form, any violent tampering with an institution that is traditionally held 
to be sacred ; but it would not also apparently require one to vitalize arti- 
ficially such an institution if one believes — ^not by hearsay, but after loyally 
trying to wni'k it — that it is moribund or dead. Spiritual realism would 
demand both reverence for and dissociation from what was sacred. One 
sacred custom can only be superseded by another sacred custom, the former 
being either reverently allowed to die a natural death or incorporated in 
an ideal or symbolic form in the latter. There is no room in Advaita 
religion for the duty, of profaning one god for the glorification of another. 

The idea of hustling people out of their reverence in their own 
spiritual interest would be scouted in this religion as a self-stultifying 
profanity. Social life and tradition are viewed as sacred, as a yajna being 
performed through the ages, the sacredness being the shine of the one Self, 
the shadow of Eternity. It is the life of the gods, and we can help it best 
by merging into it, by realizing it as our subjective life. I his subjective 
realization may sometimes come spontaneously, but so far as it can be 
effected by sadhana, it can be effected by each individual for himself. He 
can indeed help others in the work by education, but he can educate only 
in the measure he has himself realized this life. He can wish and pray that 
others’ self-realization might be expedited ; but for an ordinary person to 
suppose that he can and ought to energize and vitalize other spirits is, to 
the religion of Advaita, a delusion and a curious mixture of arrogance and 
sentimentality. 

AN INTEGRAL. PART OF HINDUISM 

Much of what is attributed here to Advaitavada is the implied creed of 
Hinduism and Hindu society. This philosophy is the most satisfying 
formulation of the distinctive spirit of Hinduism, and in this sense it may 
claim to be a synthesis of other systems of Indian philosophy, which all 
seek to formulate this spirit ; and it has also explicitly influenced the 
historical evolution of Hinduism. As it is not only a formulation of the 
religion, but is itself the religion in the simplified and unified form of the 
realization of subjectivity or self-knowledge, it is sometimes characterized 
as a rationalistic religion ; and there is a tendency to isolate it in the abstract 
and to interpret it as disowning all Vedic and post-Vedic w.orship and 
ceremonial. But the abstract cult of self-knowledge derives its whole 
meaning from the concrete religion of worship and ceremonial, and is 
recognizable as a religion only as its concentrated essence. It represents 
a protest against the concrete religion only so far as the latter resists 
‘inwardization’ ; but it implies no rejection but only an interpretation of the 
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concrete religion. The Advaitin would whole-heartedly join in the 'tradi- 
tional worship and would be false to himself if he professed conteitipt ‘for it, 
though he would recognize that the contemplation of the abstract significance 
is itself a part of the worship and at a certain stage may be the whole spiritual 
activity. . 

The contemplation that is demanded is more than mere philosophic 
thought, being a specific enjoyment of the thought as sacred and repre- 
senting a new stage of spiritual consciousness. The truth has to be felt as 
a self-revelation, as a light that shows itself. Light is a sacred symbol, not 
a mere metaphor, from the contemplation of which the Vedantic conception 
of the self itself may be taken to have emanated. 

The Advaita discipline of jnana is primarily a protest against the 
discipline oi karma, oi moral (and ceremonial) activity which is apt in all 
ages to be taken as a self-sufficing religion. The discipline of karma is 
important as a preparatory chastening of the soul, but taken as a religion 
by itself, it is understood to work against the attainment of moksa. To will 
is to energize in ahankara (egoism), even though it be willing without desire, 
the specific willing to deny will, to sacrifice one’s individuality. At the same 
time, such willing without desire tends unconsciously to dissolve the 
ahankara, though the tendency requires to be confirmed hy bhakti, by the 
dedication of the spiritual merit of the willing to the Lord, or by the feeling 
of merging oneself in the cosmic yajna, the symbol of the life divine. All 
good willing means self-purification, and although it requires to be super- 
seded so far as it involves ahankara, the supersession is itself effected through 
willing in an attitude of detachment, in the implicit consciousness of the 
self being beyond ahankara. Hence Advaitism, far from encouraging a 
premature quietism or renunciation of karma, positively prescribes karma, 
though rigorously as a duty and not for gain, and conceives it possible even 
for one who has risen above morality to perform in lokanugraha, for 

the education of others and for the conservation of the social order. 

The religion of jnana, however, is in no sense a protest against the 
religion ot bhakti. it the higher stages of bhakti at any rate not only 
mean soul-clearing, but also involve the enjoyment of the truth in one’s 
being. It is indeed demanded that the felt truth may be self-revealed as 
known truth, but this knowledge is itself understood as an intuition which 
amounts to ecstasy and does not in any sense mean a supersession of bhakti. 
Although bhakti implies individuality, it represents the individual’s joy in 
surrendering his individuality. The bhakta may feel his individuality 
restored through the Lord, but that is a mystery of divine life with which 
the Advaitin would not dally. The individual’s own achievement terminates 
with the surrender of individuality, 
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I F Sankara is both the solid base and the highest pinnacle of the magnificent 
range of the Advaita Vedantic thought, the post-Sankara Advaitins like 
Suresvara, Vacaspati, Prakasatman, Citsukha, Madhusudana, and others are 
undoubtedly the other massive peaks. Although Sankara has spoken in 
unmistakable terms of Brahman as the one cause of the woi'ld, of Maya or 
avidya (nescience) as an indeterminable entity which is the root of the mani- 
fold world, and of the identity of Brahman with individual souls (Jivas), yet . 
there are points in Sankara’s writings which admit of diverse interpreta- 
tions. The main points of difiEerence among the interpreters of Sankara are 
the nature of causality of Brahman and Maya, the nature of the dissolution 
of Maya (avidyd-nivrtti-svarupa), the nature of individual souls, and certain 
other technical matters of the Advaita Vedanta, such as the ‘obligatoriness 
of listening to the Vedantic texts (Upanisads). Some of the later inter- 
preters of the Advaita Vedanta differ about the nature of the objective 
world. The theory of Vedantic solipsism (Drsti-srsti-vada), formulated by 
Prakasananda in the sixteenth century, was, according to Viclyaranya’s 
account in Vivarana-prameya-sangraha, originally started by Mandana 
Misra (about a.d. 800), a powerful Vedantin and probably a contemporary 
of Sankara. 

. MAiypANA'S INDEPENDENT APPROACH 

Mandana’s work on the Vedanta, called Brahmasiddhi, was commented 
on by not less than four commentators, namely, Vacaspati, Anandapurna, 
Sahkhapani, and Citsukha. It is evident from its contents, that Brahma' 
siddhi is an independent interpretation of the Advaita Vedanta that does 
not tally in many points with the interpretation of Sankara or Suresvara. 
So'even if Mandana was the same person as Suresvara,^ he must have written 
Brahmasiddhi heioxe becoming Suresvara, a disciple of Sankara. Brahma- 
siddhi of Mandana is the first of the four renowned ‘siddhis’ — ^works bearing 
the word ‘siddhi’ at the end of their titles, the other three being Naiskarmya- 
siddhi of Suresvara, Istasiddhi of Vimuktatman, and Advaitasiddhi of 
Madhusudana. The work is divided into four chapters, the first of which 
is Brahmahdnda, dealing with the nature of Brahman as one and immu- 
table, as pure consciousness and bliss. Brahman as bliss is not merely the 

Scholars like Prof. Hiriyanna and Mm. Kuppuswami Sastri hold them to be two different 
persons. 
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negation of pain as some hold, it to be, but is positive bliss. The bliss is both 
knowable and unknowable ; or rather, it is neither unknowable nor know- 
able. If it were unknowable, that would render everything unknowable, 
for it is Brahman that imparts knowableness to everything else. Besides the 
definition of Brahman as bliss would be meaningless. Nor is it knowable like 
an object, as Brahman is never an object. Such is also the position of the 
knower self. It may be remarked that here, in Brahmasiddhi, we get the 
basic idea of the later developments of the definition of svaprakasa/ which 
is an important point stressed by the post-Sahkara Advaitins. Such self- 
shining positive bliss is connoted by the word Ananda. Thus, pure bliss 
or pure consciousness (Git) is the nature of Brahman, which is immutable. 
Again, this Brahman is identical with Aksara (the Word), the gabda Brah- 
man of the Sabdadvaitins. Mandana, who accepted the theory oi sphota 
advocated by Bhartrhari and others, tried to harmonize the doctrine of the 
Sabdadvaita with the Brahmadvaita of the Advaitins — ‘The word is Brah- 
man, the word is all’. This is indeed a peculiar feature of Manclana’s 
Advaitism. Maya or avidyd (ignorance, nescience) which is neither 
identical with nor different from Brahman, neither existent nor non- 
existent, is capable of being annihilated.® This auidya, which obscures 
the true nature of Brahman, has for its support (dsraya) the individual 
souls, and not Brahman as some others maintain. Thus avidyd has 
Brahman for its object (visaya) and individual souls (Jivas) for its support 
(dsraya). But the Jivas, again, being essentially one with Brahman and 
superimposed by avidyd (or halpand), depend on avidyd for their existence. 
The objection of itaretardsrayalva (mutual dependence), \vhich is evident, 
has been anstvered in two ways. Firstly, Maya by itself, being an incon- 
sistent entity, can never be free from the charge of inconsistency .'‘Secondly, 
accepting the position of the Avidyopadanabhedavadins (who maintain that 
avidyd is the stuff of the world diversity), it may be said that both avidyd and 
the Jiva being beginningless, their logical interdependence is acceptable. 
The Jivas move in bondage through avidyd, but as reflections of Brahman on 
avidyd they are essentially identical with Brahman.® Verbal knowledge 
of the contents of the Vedantic texts, which is mediate (paroksa), cannot 
produce perception of the reality (Brahma-sdksdthdra) and liberation, unless 
the proper vrlti (mental image or modification) is formed through constant 
meditation. 

Avidyd, according to Mandana, is of two kinds: agrahana (non-appre- 


^ Brahmasiddhi, I. 


^ , post4aotara:aiwaita . ; 

hension) and anyaiM-gra/zana (misapprehension).' Meditation is indis- 
pensably necessai'y to uproot the sarhskdras (residual impressions) produced 
by this second kind o£ avidydJ The nature of the dissolution of nescience 
has been mentioned in sonie places {Brahmasiddhi, 111) identical with 
vidyd, which is a positive entity. This positively contradicts the statements 
of some later Advaitins ascribing the Bhavadvaita theory to Mandana on 
the ground that he admits at least two negations— attidyud/mankta (destruc- 
tion of ignorance) and prapancdbhdva (disappearance of manifestatmns) as 
irreducible reality which is neither identical with Brahman nor annihilated 
by the realization of Brahman. Bhavadvaita means a type of non-dualism 
which excludes the duality of positive entities, but does not exclude the 
existence of negatives like (roidyadtoam^a and prapancdbhdva. fhe posi- 
tion of the objective world is not very clear in the text of Brahmasiddhi. 

If the Tivas with their individual auidyd5 be the stuff of the world, then 
the world becomes an object oi dnH-srsti (creation of individuab percep- 
tion) and different for each individual. This is at least how Vidyaranya 
understands Mandana, though he speaks of Brahman as creating the world 
like a magician (maya/mnx)— a view which militates against Drsti-srsti-vada. 
Sankara and his followers hold karma to be only an indirect or remote cause 

(drddupakdraka) of realization through the production of ufyidisa (desire 

for realization), and never a direct cause or means of realization. - Nor can 
karma be co-ordinated with jndna to produce liberation. Manejana al» 
emphatically denies the co-ordination of karma with jnana, hut he differs 
from the ihkarites in attributing a little higher position^ to karma. 
Mandana’s view oijivanmukti (liberation m life) is also somewhat different 
from’ that of the Sahkarites. A jivanmukta or a itfuteprfljna is still a 
sddhaka (aspirant), and not a siddha (perfected one)^» who has totally 
annihilated avidyd, ior the body must fall with the total annihilation of 

. avidyu» 

three post-sai^kara schools 

Three lines or schools of the Advaita propounded by Sankara were set 
up by Sure^vara and his follower Sarvajfiatmamuni, Padmapa^ and his 
commentator Prakasatman, and Vacaspati and his ^ 

also made an attempt to explain the realistic tendency of Sankara with 
regard to the objective world, as against the idealistic view of the Vijnana- 
vadins (Buddhiis). Again, all of them, except Vacaspati, have given 

® Ibid., III. 

Ibid., I. . 

8 Ibid., I. 

^ Ibid., I. 

>oibid., HI. 
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prominence to the Vedantic (great sayings) as the means to the 

realization of Brahman, by holding that not only the senses but words 
{mb da) also have the capacity to produce perception in certain cases. Again, 
all of them have supported the theory of illusory transformation (Vivarta- 
vada) according to which Brahman is the object (visaya) of ignorance 
(m.'idya) which it obscures and makes fit in some way to be the cause of 
the world. Another important point of agreement is that there cannot be 
any obligatory injunction (kartavyavklhi) with regard to Brahmajndna 
(knowledge of Brahman). Actions (kriyS), being dependent on will, may 
be commanded by injunctions. But a right cognition depends mainly on 
the object and not on our will or action, which is subject to injunction. So 
there cannot be any obligatoriness or injunction with regard to jndna, ox 
for that matter Brahmajndna. This view of the Advaitins carefully excludes 
the possibility of intrusion of apurva (subtle action-residue) and karma 
(rite.s) into the final step of realization, for if liberation (moksa) were a 
rc.sult of jndna and it would be mutable like other effects of karma 

and therefore would not be the iummum fcomim. 


THE SCHOOL OF SURESVARA 

Suresvara- s famous works are Naiskarmyasiddhi, Brhaddranyaka-bhdsya- 
vdrttiha, and T aittiriya-hhdsya-vdrttika. Nakkarmyasiddhi. has at least five 
commentaries, the earliest of them being Candrikd by Jnanottama and 
Bhdva-tattva-prakdsikd by Citsukha. The most important commentaries 
on the works are by Anandajnana (or Ananda Giri), though 

Brhaddranyaka-bhdsya-vdrttikahzs other commentaries also. Brhaddranyaka- 
bhdsya-vdrttika by Sure^vara is a great independent work though written as 
an interpretation of the Sankara-bhdsya on the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad. 
Sambandha-vdrttika itself, which is only an introduction to the whole work, 
deals with the relation of Vedic duties (rites) to the realization of Brahman, 
and contains more than 1,100 verses of great philosophical depth and 
subtlety. 

According to Suresvara, Bmhman is the only reality (Sat), the sub- 
stratum of the world. Pure Brahman is the material cause of the world. 
But as Brahman is unchangeable, it is through Maya that such world 
appearance, such transformation of Brahman, has been made possible. 
Maya is thus only a secondary or mediate cause of the world. Yet it 
pervades creation. From the standpoint of the absolute Reality, neither 
Maya, nor creation exists ; but from the practical standpoint of the ignorant 
Jivas, Maya exists in Brahman, the only reality and possible support.^ 

^ “ Sambandha-xMrttika, ^ Avidya* syetyavidyayamevdsitvd prakalpyaie, Bmhma-drstya Lvavtdye- 


■ P0ST-Mli3KARA 

There, is no other .'reality, 'positive or- negative. ^ ■ Everything ■ else, ■which 
'appears as different, is but a superiniposition on that pure .Brahiiiaii which 
is identical with, pure conscious.ness (Cit). and bliss (Ananda). . This 'sup 
imposition {adhyasa) is possible through M'aya or avidyd which , veils the 
true nature of . Brahman and makes It appear as the subtle and the gross 
world. This avidyd has Brahman both for its visaya (object) and for its 
dsraya (support)d^ Brahman is the only possible support or locus Gimidyd^^ 
because everything .else, including the individual souls (Jivas), be'hig t.'h.e; 
effects of avidyd^ cannot be the support of avidyd. . Sarva.jhatm.aiiii;iiii, a 
foriower of Sures\ara, has enunciated this theory of Suresvara in. clear terms 
in a famous verse in,, his work Sathksepa-mriraka}^ By maintaiiii'ng 

Brahman, and not the Jivas, to be the locus of avidyd, Suresvara has carefully 
opposed the tendency towards subjective idealism. Again, when realiza- 
tion of Brahman is produced by the Vedic texts, auidya disappears and is 
reduced to Atman.^V Thus cessation of avidyd is not a separate negative 
reality, but is identical with Brahman. Unlike Manclana, Suresvara 
maintains that the Vedic texts are capable of producing immediate cogni- 
tion of the self as Brahman. Suresvara repudiates the necessity of medita- 
tion (d/iyanab/iyaM) or repetition (prasan/i/iyuna) as a means *of producing 
immediacy (aparoksatva). This view of Suresvara and others is called 
Sabdaparoksavada. He has also refuted the theory (maintained by 
Mandana) that of two kinds, stating th^it avidyd must be one, 

because it has only one supreme Self for its object and support.^*'^ In the 
Brhaddranyakd-bhdsya-vdrttika he has also emphatically rejected the anyaihd- 
khydti theory regarding the nature of error, and has established the theory 
oi anirvacamya-khydti, which was accepted by all the later Advaitins.^® As 

Sambandha-vartLika, 'Kalpyavidycdva matpakse sd canubhavasmhsraya/ 

Sam kppa-ianr aka, I. 

Sambandha'Varttika, ‘ Ato manottha-vijnana-dJivastd sd'pyetyathdtmatdmd 

Brhaddranyaka-vdrttika, ‘Dvaividhyam cdvidydyd fia ca yuktydvaslyatc, aikdtmya-mdtrfV 
vastuivMavidyaikaiva yujyate/ 

With regard to error different schools of Indian philosophy hold different theories 
which play an important part in epistemology. The most prominent of these theories are: 
(i) mt-khyaii of the Rainanujiles, (ii) dtma-khyati and asat-khydH of the Buddhists, 
(iii) akhytiti of the MTmaiiisakas, (iv) atiyatha- khydti or vipanta- khydti of the logicians (the 
Nyaya and the Vaisesika schools), and (vj auhvacamy a- khydti of the Advaitins. 

According to the'akhydti theory of the MTmamsakas, in an error there is only an akhydti, 
i.e. an omission of knovvdcdge but no commission or mistaking of any kitul. In an error 
like ‘This is silver’, there arc two separate cognitions, the one perception and the other 
remembrance. The part ‘this is’ refers to the perception of the present ol^jcc.t, aiul tlie 
part ‘silver’ is a remembrance of ‘silver’ perceived elsewhere. The two cognitions are separate 
and not connected. Non-apprehension of this separateness iasammrgdgxaha) of the two 
different cognitions and their objects is the only defect in an error, but there is no sort; of 
misap.])rehension, i.e, taking one thing for another (miyathdgraha). 

The Naiyayikas and the Vaiscsikas oppose this theory and bold that there cannot but 
be some misapprehension or taking one thing for another in any act of error. Error means 
an ‘otherwise’ {ayiyalhd) apprehension (khydti) of something, i.e. to know something to be 
other than what it actually is. The actual shell is perceived to be a piece of silver. The 
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a strict follower of iSankara, he has also ignored the sphota and the Sabda- 
dvaita doctrine of Mandana. The Jivas, according to Suresvara, are but 
reflections of Brahman {ciddbhasd) on individual antahkarana {avidyd as 
mind with its saniskdras). Reflection on the product of avidyd (i.e. mind) 
is Jiva, and the reflection on the causal avidyd is Isvara. 

But this reflection (pratibimba), according to Suresvara, being different 
from the original (bimbo), is a false phenomenon (dbhdsa) ; and this has 
earned for the theory a new name, viz. the Abhasavada, as contrasted with 
the Pratibimbavada of Mandana, Prakasatman, and others, which holds 
reflection to be real in its aspect of identity with the original, though 
not real in the form of reflection. So, it is the pure Cit that -runs into 
bondage through the dbhdsa (reflection) and is liberated with the destruc- 
tion of the dbhdsa. According to the Advaitins, it is the unchangeable 
self or the witness (^afom) in us which perceives the changes and trans- 
formations of mind, because the empirical self (pramafr), which is none 
other than the mind with reflected consciousness (dda&toa), cannot 
perceive its own changes. Many later Advaitins regard this sdksin as an 
entity distinct from Isvara and the Jiva, though ultimately they are all 
admitted as one with Brahman. But according to Suresvara, the supreme 
Self (Isvara) as sdksin, perceives all the mental changes and the ignorance 
in the Jivas. 

Suresvara holds karma to be only a means to the purification of mind, 
is useful and possible only until wnzdm (desire for knowledge) 
originates, when one is to give up karma and take to sannydsd before resort- 
ing to sravana (hearing of the Vedanta from competent persons), the prime 
means of realization. This is a strong antithesis to the Mimamsakas and 
others who advocate jndna-karma-samuccaya (synthesis of Vedic duties and 
knowledge of Brahman) as a means of final emancipation. This also refutes 
Mandana’s view which holds to be a direct means to realization. 

In Sambandha-vdrttika Suresvara forcefully rebuts the ‘aikabhavika’ doctrine 
of some Mimamsakas according to which if one can refrain from actions 
prompted by desire of the fruits (kdmya) and those prohibited (nisiddha) 
by the scriptures, and carefully perform the obligatory ones (nitya) which 
destroy the results of previous karmas, one may achieve liberation, after 
exhausting one’s fructifying (prdrabdha) karmas by reaping their results in 

silver visualized there is but a distant piece of silver brought there through an extraordinary 
contact called jnana-laksana-sannikarsa. 

According to the Advaitins, such an extraordinary contact is illogical and untenable. 
But the perception of ‘silver* in error must have some present ‘silver’ as its object, because 
in * perception the object requires to be present. Therefore the illusory ‘silver’ is a new 
creation which can neither be called really existing nor altogether non-existing or a combina- 
tion of both; hence it is of an indeterminable nature (anirvacamyotpatti) and apprehension 
of that kind of indeterminable objects {anirvacamya-khyati) constitutes an error. 
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the present life. It is jnana that is necessary to remove ignorance and 
achieve emancipation which is already in the soul (siddhay’ and has not to 
be produced (sddhya). 

Suresvara, as a follower of Sankara, has strongly supported the latter’s 
jwanmukti doctrine. In Naiskarmyasiddhi and Brhadciranyaka-bhdsya- 
vdrttika he has elaborately discussed this doctrinal point, and concludes 
that the body should not necessarily fall immediately after realization of 
the unity of Atman and Brahman and annihilation of ignorance.^* He has 
also refuted the Bhatta and Prabhakara schools of Mimaihsakas with regard 
to the meaning of vidhi (injunctory suffixes). According to them, bhdvana 
(urge) and kdrya or niyoga (unique results of actions) are respectively held 
to be the meaning of vidhi. But according to’ Suresvara, istasddhanatva 
(its capacity to bring about the desired result), and not any bhdmna, is 
what is meant by a vidhi.^^ In this respect he is at one with Mandana. 

SARVAJfJATMAN— A FOLLOWER OF SURESVARA 
Sarvajnatman has systematically formulated the views of Sankara and 
Suresvara. His only known work is Samksepa-sdriraka, which has many 
commentaries, the chief ones being those of Nrsimhasrama, Rama Tirtha, 
and Madhusudana. With regard to the causality of pure Brahman, the 
mediate causality (dvdra-kdranatva) oi Maya, the nature of the cessation of 
avidyd, and the support of auidyu/ Sarvajnatman’s views are the same as 
Suresvara’s. He strongly and elaborately supports the theory that 'sabda 
(Upanisadic texts) can produce direct and immediate cognition of Brahman. 

Maya (nescience), according to Sarvajnatman, is one and not many. 
It pervades all the individuals (Jivas) and it continues to exist even after 
a single individual’s ignorance is destroyed through realization, just as a 
universal cowhood) pervades all the existent individuals and is 

not affected by any change in their number.^" The Jivas are reflections of 
Brahman on (minds) while the reflection of Brahman on 

Maya (avidyd) is Isvara. Maya, through its uuarana sakd (concealing power) 
and viksepa sakti (transforming power), makes it possible for Brahman, its 
only object and support, to appear as the Jiva, Isvara, and the world.’*" In 
the state of dreamless sleep, he holds, the pure self as bliss is directly 
perceived by the Jivas through some subtle functioning of avidyd, thus 

Brhad&mnyaka-^nh^^ ‘SamyagjnSmsamutpattisamananLarameva ca, Sarimpatah 
samlhitop-ayataya vastvavabodhayan abuddkam prerako vedo 

jnapana prerana mata/ 

Samksepa4anrakaj II. 132. 
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clifferiiig froiii Suresvara,- who denies' any such ; funetioning of in, 

that .state. ; ■ “ ' . ■■ 

Karma is accepted as but a iTinote cause of liberation. A pvanmukta 
has to wait for the fruition oihis prarahdjia which remains with avidydlesa 
(trace of ignorance), and after that he attains final emancipation {kaivalya), 
which is immediate oneness with Brahman and not a departure (gati) to 
any heaven beyond. ' Sarvajilatman's exposition of the meanings of 'the 
Vedaiitic texts like 'Satyarh-jndnam-anantand, "Aha7h BrahmKmii% 'Tat txja- 
masi' is of great skill and exactness. According to him, the Parinamavada 
(theory of real transformation) is a theory of lower grade and a step to the 
highest truth of the VivartavMa (theory of apparent transformation).^^ He 
suggests that for practical purposes the Vedanta admits Parinamavada, 
wiiicli, if deeply analysed, leads to the Vivartavada and to the realization 
of Brahman as the only reality. 

THE SCHOOL OF PABMAPADA 

Next to the school set up by Suresvara comes the one started by 
Padmapada and subsequently elaborated by his famous commentator- 
Prakasatman (circa a.d. 1200) in his Pancapadikd-vivarana. His chief 
work is Pancapddikd which is a commentary on the 
(including Adhydsa-bhdsya) of ;§ahkara, i.e. on Sankara’s commentary on the 
first four sutras and on his introduction thereto. Pancafzadi/ta has another 
commentary by Anandapurna, but not so renowned as Praka&tman's, 
whose name the toxm Vivarana’pr asthma (Vivarana line oi mterpretation) 
hem. Vivarana was commented on by Akhandananda (a.d. 1350) in his 
Tattvadipaaay and by Nrsimhasrama (sixteenth century) in his P< 2 nca- 
pddikd-vivarana-praMsikd. Govindananda (sixteenth century) followed the 
Vivarana line in interpreting Sahkara-bhasya in his Ratnaprabhd. Vidyaranya 
(fourteenth century) wrote his Vkfarana-pranieya-sahgrahaj dealing with the 
\^edantic problems on the lines of Pahcapddikd-vivarana. Ramananda 
(seventeenth century), a disciple of Govindananda, also strictly followed 
the Vivarana line in his Vivaranopanydsa, which is a commentary on the 
Sahkara-bhdsya. Most of the independent works on the Advaita Vedanta, 
subsequently written, followed the Finarana line in their interpretations. 

Paficapddikd of Padmapada is divided into nine chapters called 
varnakas^ each of which deals with different problems of the Advaita 
Vedanta. The first varnaka is mainly engaged in explaining the Adhydsa- 
bhdsya of Sankara, where he inquires into the nature and the cause of 
adhyasa (erroneous superimposition). Irrational and indefinable ignorance 
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(anirvacamya avidya) is the niaterial cause of superimpositions and of the 
world appearance.”^ The word in Sankara’s commentary means 

aniraacamyata &nd not apaknava (negation). But by calling awidya 
‘ jaddtmikd avidymakti’ (a force of material nature) and by holding anklya 
to be the material cause of the world appearance, Padmapada has uttri]>uted 
more substantiality to avidya than have Sankara and Suresvara. Prakfusat- 
man, his commentator, has further emphasized this point by proving 
avidyd to be a positive entity (bhdvarupa). The avidydnumana (inference 
of avidyd) in the Vivarana, which has often been cited by tlie later 
Advaitins, proves the positivity oi avidyd, though avidyd is directly 
perceived as such by the sdksin^'^ and requires no inference to prove its 
existence. Being something of -a positive nature, avidyd is capable of being 
the material cause of adhydsa and of concealing the true nature of Brahman 
as infinite bli.ss. Maya, Prakrti, avydkrta, avyakta, tarnas, iakU, etc. are 
synonyms for this positive avidyd. When the power of concealing (dvaram) 
is predominant, ignorance is called avidyd, and when the potver of projec- 
tion or transformation (viksepa) is predominant, it is called Maya. 

Avidyd rests on pure Cit (Brahman), though practically it affects the 
Jivas who are constituted by the dvarana power of avidyd. Thus, Brahman 
is both the visaya and the d.iraya of avidyd. Hence, it is evident that in 
many respects the Vivarana school of thinking had its origin in the Varttika 
school of interpretation, though it has also made much original contribu- 
tion to the interpretation of the Advaitic thought. According to Pafica- 
pddikd. Brahman is the root cause (mula-kdrana) of the w'orld, being the 
ground of all apparent tran,sformation. {vivarta).^'' But it is with Maya 
that Brahman is the material cause of the world. As Brahman is unchange- 
able {avikdrin), it is actually Maya which is the material cause [vikdri 
updddna). Brahman may be called the avikdri updddna in the sense of 
being the ground. Vivarana is more clear on this point when it holds that 
Brahman together with the power of the indeterminable Maya is the cause 
of the world, both material and efficient. Unity of the material (updddna) 
and the efficient cause (nhnittakdrana) of the world, which is a common 
doctrine with the Advaitins, is thus maintained by Vivarana. Praka&tman 
puts forward three alternative explanations with regard to the causality of 
Brahman. The first is that Brahman and Maya are the cause of the 
world jointly, like two threads twisted in a rope. Secondly , Brahman, 
which has Maya as Its power, is the cause of the world. 'I'hirdly, 
Brahman being the support of Maya, which is the actual updddna of the 

Paficapadika, I. 

Pancapadika-vivarayia, L 

Paficapadika^ I. 
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world, is the cause of the world.- The Jivas, according to Prakasatman 
are but imases of Brahman reflected on avidya as antahkarana (mind) and 
\amskma (mind in a causal condition). The reflected images, according to 
Padmapada and Prakasatman, are not different from the original (him &a) 
Brahman and are therefore real as Brahman,- though not real m the 
form of reflected images. This theory of reflection is called the Prati- 
bimbavada as contrasted with the Abhasavada of Suresvara. But Isvara is 
not a reflection, as Suresvara holds, but Brahman in the aspect of beingThe 
original (bimba-caitanya) of reflections which constitute the Jivas. Avidya, 
being supported by Brahman, manifests itself as two^ powers, knowle ge 
(inma-sakti) and activity (kriya-iakti). As jndna-sakti it naanifests itseli in 
the antahkarana as manas (mind), buddhi (intellect), an a mn ara (ego^i y), 
and as kriyd-sakti as the prana (vital force). It is in association with these 
that the pure self is falsely regarded as the Jiva, the kartr (doer of actions) 
and bhoktr (enjoyer of experiences). 

Later epistemological developments, w 
kaumudi of Ramadvaya (a.d. ' 

rajadhvarindra (a.D- 
the writings ( 

(aparoksa) of an 
sciousness' 
natural power 

(mind), says Prakasatman, goes 

transformed into its likeness, connecting the object 
limited by the antahkarana. Though there 
(arthaprakasa) in indirect cognitions L — — 
immediacy in them for want c- _ 

Thus the pure self (7 ' 

mation of antahkarana (or the ego 
the knower 

Another original contribution of Padmapada and Prakasatman is 
their definition of falsity (mithyMva) attributed to this world {prapanca) by 
the Advaitins. According to Padmapada, the world is false in the sense 
that it is different both from what is sat (existent) and what is asat (non- 
existent). Anything that is neither existent nor non-existent is false. 
Praka^tman explains this definition and adds two others, viz. (1) whatever 
is destroyed by true knowledge is false ; and (2) whatever can be negated 

PancapMika-vivarana, I. 

Pancapadika, I. 

I. 

Pancapddika-vivarana, I. 


hich are found in Veddnta- 
1300) and in Veddnta-paribhdsd of Dharma- 
1600), have their foundation and starting point in 
of Padmapada and Prakasatman. Immediate perception 
object, according to Padmapada, is its contact with con- 
through the transformation of antahkarana which has the 
of being connected with consciousness.^*' The antahkarana 
out to the position of the object and is 
with the consciousness 
; is some manifestation of objects 
•■• -Vlike inference and others, there is no 
of such contactual relation of antahkarana. 
(Atman) with the limitation produced by the transfor- 
with the consciousness limited by it) is 
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for all time on its own ground or support where it was known to exist, is 
false. The fii'st is simple, but the second needs a little elucidation. An 
illusory ‘silver’ (sukti-rupya) which is false, is always absent and therefore 
can be negated on its own support, the oyster shell (suAti). In the subse- 
quent understanding. It is not silver’, the illusory ‘silver’ is negated for 
all time (past, present, and future) on the very shell where it was known 
to exist. The world appearance is false to the Advaitins in the sense that 
with the final realization of Brahman it is negated on its own ground 
(Brahman). 

With regard to points like the nature of the cessation of avidya, the 
nature of final emancipation (mukti), the efficacy of karma in the scheme 
of liberation, and the capacity of safida (Vedic. sentences) to produce imme- 
diate cognition of Brahman, the Vivarana school has accepted the views of 
the Varttika school of interpretation. As regards the injunction ‘kotavyaW, 
the Vivarana holds the view of niyama-vidhi oi vicdra (discmssion), which 
requires that one must persist in holding discussion on Brahman. The 
first sutra of the Brahma-Sutra ‘ Athato-Brahma-jijndsd’ also suggests that 
one should hold discussions on Brahman for the purpose of fnana (realiza- 
tion). The word /i/nasd means vicara by implication (ZaAsana) and not 
the desire to know, for a desire cannot be commanded by an injunction. 
Another important point is that there is no antagonism between avidyd 
and self-shining Brahman,’^ which is the locus and the revealer of avidyd 
(ajndndvabhdsaka). It is the knowledge of Brahman {Brahmajndna) which 
is antagonistic to and destructive of avidya. Though avidyd is one, the 
Jivas are many owing to the plurality of antahkaranas wffiich are the 
adjuncts of the Jivas. Prakasatman holds a long discussion on the theory of 
reflection (Pratibimbavada) which he supports in preference to the 
Avacchedavada (the theory of limitation) which he refutes with sound 
arguments that have been accepted by most of the later Advaitins. 

THE SCHOOL OF VACASPATI 

Vacaspati Misra (area a.d. 840) who is renowned as an independent 
commentator on all the systems of philosophy (sarvatantra-svatantra), is the 
author of Bhdmati, the most celebrated commentary on the Sankara-bhasya 
of the Brahma-Sutra. Besides his celebrated commentaries on Sdmkkya- 
kdrikd, Yoga-bhdsya, Nydyavdrttika, Vidhi-viveka, etc. another work of his, 
on Advaita Vedanta, is a commentary on Mandana’s Brahmasiddhi, viz. 
Tattva-samiksd, the text of which is not available yet. He attempted to 
maintain his loyalty to Mandana’s views, as far as he could harmonize them 

Pancapadika, "Ato na cid^rayatva^virodhah/ , 
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with Sankara’s. Vacaspati’s admission of the Jivas as the support of igno- 
rance, of the incapacity of sabda to produce immediate cognition, and some 
other views are a direct heritage from Mandana. The most celebrated 
commentary on Bhdmati is the Veddnta-kalpataru by Amalananda (thir- 
teenth century), on which there are again two commentaries, Kalpatam-pari- 
mala hy Appaya Diksita (a.d. 1650) and Abhoga by Laksminrsirhha (seven- 
teenth century). There are also many other commentaries on Bhdmatl like 
Rfupraka^ika, Bhdmatl-vilasa, etc. which are all included in the Bhdmati- 
prasthana (the Bhamati \ixiQ oi interpretation). Svayamprakasananda 
(a.d. 1600), who is the author of a commentary on the Brahma-Sutra, called 
V eddnta-nydya-bhusana, also belongs to this school. According to Vacaspati 
Misra, Brahman is the material cause of the world, not as the locus of 
nescience but as the object of nesciences supported by individual souls, 
Maya being only an accessary cause. According to some interpreters (e.g. 
Madhustidana in his Siddhdnta-bindu), Vacaspati’s view is a type of subjec- 
tive idealism, the Jivas, with uuidya abiding in them, being the material 
cause of the world, which is different for each individual. But Amalananda 
has refuted such interpretation in his In Bhamati (1.4.23) 

Vacaspati clearly states that Brahman (Isvara) is both the material (upddana) 
and the efficient cause (nimitta) of the world. Of course the word Brahman 
here means Brahman which is particularized by being the object (umya) of 
the nesciences. It is, according to Vacaspati, Isvara who is the one pole of 
the nesciences, the other pole being the Jivas, the supports (akaya) of the 
nesciences. Appaya Diksita also states clearly in his Siddhdnta-Ma- 
sangraha that, according to Vacaspati, Brahman, who is the object of the 
nesciences, is the material cause of the world and avidyd is only an accessary 
(sahakarin). Amalananda also holds ajndna to be an accessary when he 
states nescience to be nimitta or the bija in moulding the world (pvdjndnarh 
jagadbljam). 

This interpretation militates against the Drsti-srsti-vada (Vedantic 
solipsism), which holds the Jiva with its nescience to be the material cause 
and creator of the world appearance, which does not exist outside the 
perception of the Jiva (or Jivas). 

But there are certain elements in Vacaspati’s views which tend towards 
some sort of idealism. His advocacy of the plurality of nescience and of 
the Jivas as the loci of nesciences leads to the plurality of the world — a 
different world for each Jiva. Thus for the different Jivas there are 
different worlds, though they are similar to a great extent. It is owing 
to this similarity that the experiences of different individuals are similar, 
though the objects are different. 

Avidyd or ajncina, according to Vacaspati, cannot abide in Brahman 
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which is of the nature of knowledge (vidya).^’‘ It must be supported by 
the locus of the plana (cog-nition) by which the ajnana is to be destroyed. 
Thus the Jivas, being the loci of /fiana, are also the loci of 
Nescience, being the adjunct which separates the Jivas from Brahman, 
cannot be one, as Padmapada and Suresvara hold. There must be a 
plurality of nesciences supported by the different Jivas. The charge of 
mutual dependence does not stand, as both the Jivas and the nesciences 
are beginningless. When the ignorance in one soul is sublated by the 
realization of the true nature of the soul, the nesciences in other souls still 
remain to limit in them the unlimited Brahman, to make them feel like 
separate entities moving in bondage. Thus, Vacaspati is more inclined 
to the theory of limitation (Avacchedavada) with regard to the appearance 
of the Jivas. But, in Bhdmati, Vacaspati has described the Jivas as reflec- 
tions also. On this point his view may be regarded as syncretic as in the 
case of Sankara. But Appaya Diksita, in his Parimala, holds that Vacaspati 
is in favour of the theory of reflection, which, according to him, is the final 
import of the Brahma-Sutra. 

In the introductory verse of Bhamati, Vacaspati refers to two kinds of 
the indeterminable avidyd. One is the psychological avidyd in the form of 
bhrama-samskdras (error impressions) ; and the other is the primal, positive 
which produces these beginningless series of delusions and 
samskdras. The latter is called mwlamdya or the teanauiciya (primal 
nescience) which produces the former which is tuldvidyd or katyavidyd 
(derivative nescience). These derivative individual ignorances are remov- 
able by the cognition of the true or real objects, while the primal nescience 
is destructible only by the realization of its object, viz. Brahman. This 
duality of avidyd and the plurality of the primal nescience are the 
distinctive features of Vacaspati’s philosophy. Though the dissolution of 
nescience is not different from the only reality (Brahman) which is already 
in us, yet it is to be achieved anew, just like an accjuired but forgotten 
treasure. 

Due performance of rites is necessary to purify the intellect and 
thereby kindle the desire for realization fra). Thus karma is a 

remote cause iarddupak&rakd) of knowledge and liberation. In this he 
accepts the view of Suresvara. But where he distinctly differs from 
Suresvara, Padmapada, and others, is regarding the means to the final 
realization. Sabda (Vedic texts), according to Vacaspati, can never produce 
immediate cognition (perception). It is the mind or the intellect (biiddhi), 
purified and stimulated by meditation, which produces the final intuition 
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or knowledge of Brahman, though the Vedic texts help the mind to 
a great extent. Immediate cognition, mental or external, requires a sense- 
organ to produce it ; and the mind is the sense-organ which produces the 
final perception of Brahman. This view also is a heritage from Mandana 
and is opposed to the views of the author of Vivarana and others who do 
not hold the mind to be a sense-organ or the means (JiRt anct) to the final 
realization. The dictum ‘srotavydh’ does not mean any sort of obligatori- 
ness, as others hold, because it is not at all an injunction (vidhi), though 
it has the semblance of an injunction. It cannot be a vidhi, as it is but 
a restatement (anuvada) of what we can know by our common sense. 

VIMUKTATMAN’S VINDICATION OF ADVAITA 
Istasiddhi is the third of theifour celebrated siddhi works. Istasiddhi 
by Vimuktatman (tenth century) is perhaps the first work of the Advaita 
Vedanta which adopted the method of establishing non-dualism predomi- 
nantly by refuting others’ views {khandand) and also by strongly main- 
taining the indeterminableness (anirvacanlyatva) of Maya“ and all its 
products. It has also displayed great mastery over the art of dialectics. 
Later on these special features were greatly developed by Sriharsa (twelfth 
century), Citsukha (thirteenth century), and others renowned as great 
polemics in the Advaita Vedanta. According to Vimuktatman, Brahman, 
who is of the nature of consciousness (anubhuti) and infinite bliss, -is the 
canvas on which the illusory world has been painted. Brahman is the 
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supported by Brahman which is the only possible support ot avulya, because 
everything else, being itself a superimposition o£ avidya, must imply some 
other support.^^ The content (visaya) of avidya is also rione other than 
Brahman (Cit), because the knowledge of Brahman can destroy only that ^ 
ignorance which has Brahman for its content. Unlike other Advaitins 
who hold that in jivanmukti ignorance is totally destroyed by Brahmajndna, 
though owing to the Mrmn momentum (sams/eura) the body persists, 
Vimuktatman holds that a trace of ignorance (anidyadda) also remains 
with the prdrabdha which holds the body till final emancipation 
(videhamukti) is attained. 

The most distinctive feature of Vimuktatman’s view is regarding the 
nature of the cessation of auidyfl. At first he holds it to be an entity of a 
fifth kind, other than sat, asat, sadasat, and anirvacaniya.^^ Cessation of 
awidyd cannot be sat (real), as such a view would hurt Advaitism. It cannot 
be asat (non-existent), as then it would be never achieved. It cannot be 
both sat and aiaf/ these being contradictory. Nor can it be anirvacaniya 
(indeterminable), as it is the negation of the anirvacamyd avidya. Thus it 
must be of a fifth category other than these. But in the last chapter of 
Istasiddhi, where Vimuktatman deals with this problem exclusively, he 

admits the cessation of nescience to be as indeterminable as nescience 

itself. The destruction of the false entity must also be false. Everything 

other than Brahman is false and indeterminable. 

anandabodha’S views 

Anandabodha (eleventh century) is the author of three works, viz. 
Nyaya-makaranda, Nydya-dipdvali, and Pramdna-mdld, of which the first 
is the most celebrated. In this he refutes the multiplicity of selves as 
advocated by the Saihkhya philosophy and the apparent difference of objec- 
tive entities. Differences are not in the nature of things. Everything other 
than Brahman is false owing to its being perceived (drsyatva). This 
drhatva has been accepted by the later Advaitins as a probans (hetu) to 
infer the falsity of the world. Anandabodha adds a new definition of falsity 
as being different from the real {sadbhinnatvarh mithyatvam). Avidya, 
which is neither negative nor positive, is supported by Brahman. Thus, 
avidya is positive in the sense that it is non-negative. He has proved 
uncompromisingly that cessation of avidya is an entity of a fifth category. 
It cannot be sat like Brahman or asat like the hare’s horn, or sadasat which is 
contradictory, or anirvacaniya which implies avidya. Brahman is self- 
shining consciousness. Consciousness, which is one and unlimited, is 
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called cognition when limited by objects as its adjunct. When the adjunct 
(object) falls off, the consciousness remains as a homogeneous whole, which 
is the self-shining supreme Self. 

TENTH AND ELEVENTH CENTURY ADVAITINS 
The tenth and eleventh centuries produced more writers on Advaitism ; 
but their works contain very little that is original. One of them, Gangapuri 
Bhattaraka, the author of Padartha-tattvanirnaya, is known for his view 
that Brahman is the changeless stuff (aparina?ni upadana) and Maya the 
mutable stuff (parindmi updddna) of the world. It is for this reason that 
both existence (sattva) and insentience (jddya) are found to persist in the 
world. Another is the author of Prakatdrtha or Prakatdrtha-vivarana, a 
commentary on the Sankara-bhdsya of the Brahma-Sutra. He has drawn a 
line of distinction between Maya and avidyd. Maya, which is the material 
cause of the world, is one and all-pervading. Avidyd is the limited part 
of Maya ; it is the individual ignorance, different for each soul. The 
reflection of Brahman in Maya is Isvara, and the reflections of Brahman 
in individual ajndnas are the Jivas. Thus Maya and avidyd (ignorance) 
are the conditions or adjuncts of Isvara and the Jiva respectively. The 
epistemological principles enunciated by Padmapada and Prakasatman 
were greatly developed by the author of Prakatdrtha. He defines cognition 
as a transformation of the mind which manifests consciousness. The mind, 
which is made predominantly of the cognitive element {sattva-pradhdna), 
is extended like a stream of light to an object and is transformed into the 
likeness of the object. The self-shining consciousness is reflected upon the 
transformed mind, revealing the mind with the object. Thus it is the 
union of the object with the self-luminous consciousness that leads to its 
perception. Such union does not occur in the case of mediate cognitions 
like inference etc., because there the transformation of the mind takes place 
within, without any actual contact with the object. Ramadvaya and others 
were much influenced by the views of the author of Prakatdrtha. 

In the eleventh century, one Kularka Pandita propounded his peculiar 
modes of logical syllogism, called the mahdvidyd anumdna. Citsukha, 
Amalananda, Anandajnana — ^all refer to these mahdvidyd syllogisms in their 
wnritings. Bhatta Vadindra, an Advaitin of the thirteenth century, wrote 
his Mahavidyd-vidambana evidently to refute the mahdvidyd syllogisms. 
Opposition to Advaitism came also from the Visistadvaita schools of the 
Ve^nta associated with the names of Srikantha and Ramanuja. The 
Advaita doctrine of indefinableness {anirvacaniyatva) was losing ground 
before the vehement efforts of the logicians, whose main purpose was to 
prove that whatever is knowable is definable and real. 
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^rlharsa (twelfth century) was the author of many works of diverse 
interests, some of which have heen mentioned in his Naisadha-carita. But 
his celebrated philosophical work is Khandana-khanda-khddya which 
literally translated means ‘the sweets of refutation’ or ‘the tonic of 
refutation’. The work aims at establishing the pure self-shining conscious- 
ness (Brahman) as the only reality by refuting all arguments put foiward 
by the Naiyayikas and the Vaisesikas to support the reality of the pramanas 
(the means of valid cognition) and the prameyas (the objects of valid 
experience). Sriharsa attempts to prove that all empirical experiences and 
their objects are but conventional relative truths, having no ultimate 
reality in them. This negative method of destructive criticism {khandana), 
originally started by nihilistic Buddhist philosophers like Nagarjuna, 
Candrakirti, and others, was first avowedly applied by ^riharsa in the 
field of the Advaita Vedanta and was followed by Citsukha, Ananda Giri, 
and others. Though mainly occupied in refuting the definitions of the 
logicians, Sriharsa has also criticized some views and definitions of the 
Mimaihsakas and the Buddhists. He admits the similarity of his phi- 
losophy to that of the nihilists (gunyavadins) ; but he promptly points out 
the difference too, saying that while the Buddhists hold everything to be 
indeterminable and false, the Brahmavadins (Vedantins) hold knowledge 
{vijndna) to be self-evident and real that while the former hold that the 
world does not exist outside cognition, the latter assert that the world, 
though indeterminable as or asat, is different from cognition. 

griharsa proceeds to refute the categories (padarthas) established by 
the Nyaya and Vaisesika philosophies. According to them, it is by 
testimony {pYamdncL) and definition that the categories or things aie 
established {laksana-pramanabhyam vastusiddhih). The reality of pramam 
(the means of right cognition) is untenable, because pramd (right cognition) 
and its means (karana) are indeterminable.*" cannot be defined as 

knowledge of the real nature of an object, because the real nature is not 
determinable. Nor can right cognition be defined as correspondence of 
the cognition with its object,** because such correspondence, which means 
similarity, is also impossible to be determined. Similarity in certain points 
may be found even in the case of errors. All other possible definitions of 
pramd like proper discernment, defectless experience, uncontradicted 
experience, etc. are all untenable. Instrumentality {karanatva) is also 
indefinable, as is the operative function (vydpdra) which is said to 
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constitute the definition of thefinstrument;(^^.mna). ■ Thus "Sriliars^ 
being {bhavatva) and ' non-being (abhavatva), the general categories':' of the 
logicianSs on the ground' thatch cannot be defined :as existent by itself,: 
because abhava also’ ■ exists. It ahhMa h defined as: negation, of 
Mima is no less , a negation of , ; The Nyaya.: definition , of dravya 
(substance) as gMnairay<a (the support of qualities) or 
(inhering cause) is also untenable. Even a quality like colour is known 
to be the support or the inhering cause of qualities (viz. nufnber) when 
we think of one colour or two colours. After refuting the Nyaya defini- 
tions of quality (guna) md universals (sdmdnya), &nh.a.TS^. refutes the Nyaya 
concepts of relation like Mhdratva (subsistence) md visaya-visayi^^^ 

(sub j ect-ob j ect relation). The definition of cause as immediate antece- 
dent is also faulty, since no cause other than the causal operation 
(vyapdra) is immediately antecedent. He refutes the definitions of percep- 
tion, inference, invariable concomitance (vydpti), and other allied matters. 
The definitions of all the different fallacies have also been refuted. It 
must be understood that by refuting the definitions, Sriharsa has only 
denied the ultimate reality of things or the categories, but not their 
practical value. He does not deny the apparent difference of things, nor 
the practical validity of the pramana^.-h Perceptions, being concerned 
with and limited to present individual things, are not competent to negate 
the universal ultimate reality of oneness. Thus Brahman alone is the 
reality, the world of difference being all indeterminable. 

CITSUKHA’S ELUCIDATIONS AND REAFFIRMATIONS 
Sriharsa’s work, Khandana-khanda-khMya, has many commentaries of 
which those by Anandapurna and Sankara Misra are the most current. 
Citsukha, who was a prominent follower and commentator of Sriharsa, 
probably lived in the earlier part of the thirteenth century. He is the 
author of many important commentaries, such as Bhdsyabhdva-prakmikd 
on the Brahma-Sutra-bhdsya of Sankara, Abhiprdya-prakasika on Mandana’s 
Brahmasiddhiy Naiskarmyasiddhidikd on Suresvara’s Naiskarmyasiddhi^ and 
the commentaries on Anandabodha’s Nydya-makaranda and Sriharsa’s 
Khandana. But his most important independent work is T attva-pradipikd 
or Citsukhi which was commented on by Pratyagbhagavat in his Nay ana- 
prasadinl. In this work, Citsukha exerts himself not only to refute the 
Nyaya and Vaisesika categories as ;§riharsa has done, but also to establish 
some of the fundamental points of . the Saiikara Vedanta by carrying out a 
subtle analysis and interpretation of them. He interprets the Advaita 


■ . , post-M!^:kara abvaita-- 

concept of the sel£4iimiiiosity (svaprakamtva), Self 'as 

consciousness, the nature of avidya, thC' nature ' of falsity ' (of - the world); 
the nature of illusion, realization of Brahman, yiuanruM/tti, final liberation, 
and such other points. 

The Vedantic concept of selfduminosity was elaborately analysed by 
Citsukha and formally defined as that which, without being an object of 
cognition, can be immediately experienced or intuited. This definition 
does not apply to anything other than the Self which is selfdiiminous 
consciousness. It is only the Self that is clearly distinguished by this defini- 
tion, as the Self is not an object of cognition, being consciousness itself. 
If it were cognized like an object, it would require another consciousness 
to reveal it, and would thus involve a vicious unending series. On the 
other hand, if this Self were not self -effulgent, the world would turn blind, 
there being nothing to reveal it. This definition also excludes the Bud- 
dhistic concept of self-revelation, which implies revelation of consciousness 
by itself which, according to the VedTintins, is a contra- 

diction, as it holds the same thing as subject and object simultaneously. 
The Self is of the nature of consciousness as it is also immediate without 
being the object of any cognition.^^ Citsukha gives his definition of falsity 
as the non-existence of things in that which is supposed to be their stuff or 
locus.^® The falsity (fiiithyatva) oi illusory silver is its non-existence in 
the mother of pearl which is considered to be its locus. The world is also 
false, i.e. it does not exist in its locus Brahman, though it exists empiri- 
cally. Citsukha proves the falsity of the objective world {drsya) also, by 
showing the inexplicability and falsity of the subject-object relation. 

Avidyd or ajndna is a beginningless positive entity. It is called positive 
only in the sense that it is not negative. It is not the negation or absence 
of knowledge. Ignorance is not perceived by any sense process but is 
directly perceived by the self-shining consciousness (sdksin). Just before 
the cognition of an object there is ignorance covering the object which is 
then experienced by the sdksin as having been unknown (ajndtatayd). Thus 
all things are objects of the witnessing consciousness {sdksin) either as known 
or as unknown."^® The sdksin, according to Citsukha, is none other than 
the pure Brahman which is in the Jiva as its unchanging backgi'ound. 
Citsukha explains error as the experience of a false presentation of an 
indeterminable nature (anirvacaniya-khydti). He refutes the Prribhakara 
theory of akhydti which means that in error there is only a mental omission 
(asamsargagraha) and not an act of commission, He refutes time (kdla) 
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as a separate category, as there is no testimony to , prove it. ' Such, is' also 
the case with space (d?i). Our 'knowledge of space depends on: a sense of 
relativity. The ' numbers two, three,' e.tc. are ■ alsO' mental constructions. 
Things are by themselves one and single. Thus Citsukha refutes the cate- 
gories of Nyaya and Vaisesika, like dravya^ guna^ etc. to prove the indefi- 
nableness and falsity of the world. On fundamental points such as the 
nature of auidya/ the nature of its cessation/^ the support of nuidya, the 
state oi pvanmuktij etc, he has accepted and supported the views of his 
predecessors like Suresvara and others. He accepts, however, the view of 
Vimuktatman that th^re are as many nesciences as there are cognitions, 

FOURTEENTH CENTURY CONTRIBUTIONS 

Anandajnana or Ananda Giri (fourteenth century) who is well known 
to the Vedantins as a commentator on all the bhdsyas of ;§ahkara, is also a 
polemical writer in the line of ;§riharsa and Citsukha. In his Vedanta- 
tarka-sangraha he tries to refute all the Vaifcsika categories like dmvyay 
guna, hhava, abhdva, paramdnUy jdtiV 'samavdya^ etc. In his conclusions 
and in his interpretations of the Advaita Vedanta, he has followed his prede- 
cessors Anandabodha and others. Avidyd or ajndna/ which is an indeter- 
minable false entity, must be the stuff of this false world. Ajnma is one 
and is supported by Brahman. 

The most celebrated author of the fourteenth century is Vidyaranya 
Madhava, brother of Sayanacarya (the great Vedic commentator), who 
wrote Pancadaii, Vivarana-prameya-sangraha^ Jlvanmukti-viveka^ Sankara- 
digvijaya, etc. besides his renowned philosophical compilation Sarva- 
darsana-safigraha. He also wrote Bthaddranyaka-varttika-sdra^ a summary 
of Suresvara's Brhaddranyaka-bhdsya-vdrttika, He followed the line of 
Prakasatman (Vivarana) in his interpretations. His most popular work is 
Pancadasi. In its fifteen chapters Vidyarahya deals with different Vedantic 
topics of metaphysical and spiritual importance. At the very outset he 
establishes consciousness as a changeless, undivided, self-luminous entity 
which neither rises nor sets. Even in dreamless sleep there is an abiding 
consciousness which stands as witness to the dreamless state, as is proved 
by the subsequent remembrance of that state. It is the eternal self. This 
self is of the nature of bliss, because it is the most beloved among all things. 
Our worldly experiences of pleasure would have been impossible if this 
self as bliss had been completely obscured or completely unobscurcd 
(revealed). It is avidyd that obscures the infinite bliss and makes us what 
we are. Vidyaranya differentiates the self (svayam) from the ego (aham). 
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Stating that the former (wayam) is common to all persons (first, second, 
and third) while the latter (aham) is not so, being eonlined to the first 
person only. Unlike Suresvara and Sarvajhatman, Vidyaranya holds the 
saksin to be a fourth kind of the one consciousness, the three others being 
Brahman, Isvara, and the Jiva. In a separate chapter he deals with the 
nature of the saksin as the substratum (adhisthana) of the illusory imposi- 
tion of the two kinds of bodies, the gross and the subtle, of which it is the 
unchanging witness. Vidyaranya draws a line of distinction between Maya 
and avidyd which are adjuncts to Isvara and the Jiva respectively. Both 
Isvara and the Jiva are reflections of Brahman. 

Another important figure in the fourteenth century is Ramadvaya, the 
author of Veddnta-kaumudi and its commentary Veddnla-kaumudi- 
vydkhydna. This work is celebrated for its contribution to epistemological 
speculations as well as for its merits in interpreting the Advaita conclusions. 
Later in the seventeenth century, Dharmarajadhvarindra wrote his 
Veddnta-paribhdsd 'with similar epistemological discussions, which differed 
from Ramadvaya’s on some points. In defining right knowledge {pramd) 
Ramadvaya has accepted the theory of correspondence. A cognition which 
corresponds to its objects is a right one. This is quite different from the 
definition given by Dharmaraja, with whom right knowledge must have 
for its object what was previously unknown and what cannot be contra- 
dicted. Thus, Ramadvaya’s definition is more realistic than that of 
Dharmaraja. The pure consciousness limited or conditioned by the 
antahkarand (mind) is the knower (pramdtr), a.nd it, being connected with 
the object through mental modification (vrtti), becomes one with the object- 
consciousness (i.e. consciousness limited by the object). Thus both the 
subject and the object, being connected in the same cognitive function 
{vrtti), are revealed in the cognitive consciousness connected as ‘This is 
known by me’.^® Vrtti "{cogaitive operation) breaks through the veil of 
avidyd which covers every object superimposed on consciousness by avidyd. 
Thus, unlike the view of Anandajnana, there are as many ajndnas or 
ajfidna veils as there are cognitions, each cognition removing only one 
ajndna. The problems of the origination of validity iii knowledge and the 
awareness of validity have also been discussed by Ramadvaya and Dhartna- 
laja. Validity (prdmdnya) is produced in a cognition spontaneously 
(svatah), i.e. it is not derived from any source other than the conditions 
of a cognition. Awareness of the validity is also spontaneous, i.e. every 
cognition is known as valid if it is not invalidated by subsequent knowledge 

Vedanta-kaumudi, 'Vrttcrubhayasmhlagnatvacca tadabhivyakta-caitanyasyapi tathdlvcna 
mayedam viditam iti saihHe^a-praiyayahd 
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of a defect (dosa). But the invalidity (apramanya) of a cognition is pro- 
duced by defects (distorting elements) and is known by a subsequent 
knotvledge (inference etc.). 

PRAKASANANDA’S SOLIPSISM 

One of the most striking figures among the post-Sankara Advaitins is 
Prakasananda (fifteenth century or the earlier part of sixteenth century) 
who propounded in his V eddnta-siddhdnta-muktavali (commented upon by 
Nana Diksita) the doctrine of Drsti-srsti-vada or Vedantic solipsism, the 
germs of which are to be traced to the writings of Gaudapada, Mandana, 
Vacaspati, and even to some statements of Sankara.^'’ While in the hands 
of Sankara’s followers the false world was growing more and more real 
with Maya as its material cause, Prakasananda’s doctrine was a strong blow 
to the growing Vedantic realism. To Sankara and his followers, the world 
is as real as the subject (mind). But to Prakasananda the world is nothing 
more than its perception (drstireva srstih). Everything other than Brahman 
is perceptual (2brah&/ta«/£a), having no existence outside perception 
(ajndtasattva). Avidyd (nescience) is one, and there is only one Jiva who 
feels bondage through ignorance in this world, which exists only in his 
perception and only at the time of his perception. There is no grade of 
existence called vydvahdrika (phenomenal). The world should be regarded 
as false and as the ‘shell-silver’ (shell mistaken for silver). 

Avidyd (ignorance) has both for its support and its object the pure Self 
which, having achieved individuality (jivabhava) through the adjunct of 
ignorance, conceives this universe, consisting of gods, animals, etc., 
all being as imaginary as in a dream. The seeming plurality of Jivas is 
due to the plurality of bodies. The one infinite Self, which is of the 
nature of self-luminous consciousness and bliss, Ms imagined itself to be 
a worldly Jiva through its own ignorance.®" When, again, this Jiva hankers 
after freedom, it resorts to the prescribed means of kavana etc., all imaginary 
as in a dream, and regains its real state of freedom by destroying its 
ignorance. Then, of course, no other Jiva or the world remains. Thus, 
Prakasananda supports Ekajivavada (the ‘soleity’ or oneness of the Jiva) 
as the basis of his extreme form of subjective idealism (Drsti-srsti-vada). 

With regard to the causality of Brahman and ajndna, he holds ajndna 
to be the cause (stuff) of the world, because Brahman being unchangeable 
cannot be a cause. Brahman is said to be the cause of the world only due 

Brlmddranyaka-bhasya, * Kaunteyasyaiva Rddheyatvavat avikriyasya , . . dtmanah anady- 
avidydva^dt jlvabhdvahd 

Vedanta-siddhdnia-muktdvaUj 'Eka eva dtmd paripurnah svayamprakdsdnandaikasva- 
hhavah svdjnanava^dt flvah . . . / 
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to Its being the ground or locus of avidyd.^^ The world is only an apparent 
transformation (vfuarto), a seeming duality experienced by Brahman. In 
reality the world does not exist, hence it cannot be experienced at all. 
The theory of transformation is also a plea put forward for the satisfaction 
of the ordinary intellect. From the view-point of the Upanisads, Maya 
and the world are as non-existent (tuccha) as is the hare’s horn. He also 
refutes the theory of fivanmukti on the ground that no prdrabdha {karma 
that has begun to bear fruit) or trace of ignorance can persist after self- 
realization. A Vedanta teacher, though he is an illusory production and 
not a. niukta (liberated), may instruct and lead to truth, just as the Vedas 
do.“ He speaks of the ultimate reality as neither dual nor non-dual, but 
as pure Self of the nature of compact consciousness. 

APPAYA DIKSITA OF THE BHAMATI SCHOOL 
Appaya Diksita (sixteenth century), a versatile scholar and a syncretic 
Advaita writer, is the author of a large number of books of which Vedanta- 
kalpataru-parimala (a gloss on the commentary on Bhdmatl) and Siddhdnta- 
lesa-sangraha (a compilation of the views of the different interpreters of 
Sankara Vedanta) are held in high esteem. Though a strong supporter of 
the Advaita interpretation of Sankara, he also wrote the commentary 
Sivdrkamani-dipikd on Srlkantha’s Saiva commentary on the Brahma-Sutra 
in which he has supported the doctrine of the qualified Brahman, Siva, as 
the highest entity. He says that the main interest of the Advaitins is in 
establishing the one undivided Atman and not in explaining the facts of 
the empirical world. 

MADHUSODANA, THE DIALECTICIAN AND SYNCRETIST 
The most towering figure among the later post-Sankara Advaitins is 
Madhusudana Sarasvatl (sixteenth century) who wrote a large number of 
works, the chief among them being Advaitasiddhi, Advaita-ratna-raksana, 
Veddnta-kalpa-latikd, besides his commentaries like Siddhdnta-bindu, 
Samksepa-^driraka-sdra-sangraha, etc. But his masterpiece is Advaitasiddhi, 
the last word yet on the Advaita philosophy, which enabled Advaitism to 
withstand successfully the vehement attacks from the great logician and 
dualist Vyasa Tirtha, the author of Nydydmrta. Advaitasiddhi has at least 
three commentaries, the chief being the Laghu-candrikd by Brahmananda 
Sarasvatl. Vyasa Tirtha refutes the definitions and arguments of falsity 
presented by the Advaitins. So at the very beginning of Advaitasiddhi, 

Vedanta-siddhanta-muktavali, * Brahmdjmnat jagajjafima Brahmano'kdranatvatah^ adhi~ 
sthdnatva-matrena kdranath Brahma glyate/ 

Vcdanta-siddhimta-muktavali, ' Kalpitopyupades^a sylit yathasastram samadiset. 
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. Madliusuxlana refutes the objections of . Nyayamrta and strongly supports 
all the five definitions- of falsity enunciated by.:., hisv predecessors, viz, 
(i) difference from both the existent and the -non-existent, (ii) the cliaracter 
o£ be,mg negated on its own ground, (iii) the character of being negated 
by a right cognition, (iv) the appearance of something on the locus of its 
non-existence,^^ and. (v) the character of appearing . as ■ existent, ' though 
different from the real.: Falsity does not mean non-existence like that of' 
the hare’s horn, ..which never even appears to exist nor serves any purpose. 
Yet it is different from the reality which is eternal and imchangeable. 
The world appears to exist where it does not really (absolutely) exist. The 
probans put forward by the Advaitins to infer the falsity of the world 

is also faultless. Objectivity of cognition (driya^m), insentience {jadatva), 
and liiiiitation (pur^cc/^mna^ua) are correct and sufficient proofs to establish 
the falsity. 

Another contention of Vyasa Tirtha is that if the falsity (of the world) 
be correct, non-dualism will be disturbed. If the falsity be incorrect, the 
world becomes real. To this Madhusudana’s answer is that drsyatva being 
the determinant of falsity, falsity, being knowable, is as false as the known 
world. Reality and falsity, having no coexistence anywhere, are contrary 
entities ; but they are not contradictory, so that the negation or falsity of the 
one may not go against the existence or reality of the other. Both reality and 
falsity are absent in the non-existent (asat) like the hare’s horn, just as 
both the contraries cowdiood (go/ua) and horse-hood (aiuti^ua) may be 
negated in an elephant. Thus both reality and falsity with regard to the 
■world are false, as both of them are empirical and cognizable (driya). 
With the knowledge of Brahman both of them are negated. The world 
appears to be real (5<2if) only because it is superimposed on the real Brahman 
as its ground. It is the reality of Brahman that is perceived in things, in 
cognitions like (the jar exists). 

Madhusudana supports many of the conflicting theories separately and 
independently, implying thereby that any of the theories may be resorted 
to in explaining the indeterminable false world, the main interest of the 
Advaitins being in the one absolute Brahman. Thus he analyses and 
accepts the unity as well as the plurality of the Jivas, the unity as well as 
the plurality of nesciences. Brahman as well as the Jiva as the locus of 
nescience, the objectivity of the world as well as the Vcdantic solipsism 
(Drsti-srsti-vada), and so on. He prescribes the different theories for 
different Vedanta students according to their fitness (adhikdra). Himself 
a bhakta, he could easily harmonize hhakti with the Advaita doctrine of 


Mentioned in Citsukht as an alternative. 
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attributeless Brahman. Thus, just after the chapter where he strongly 
affirms the formlessness of Brahman, he indulges in a highly emotional 
description of his deity Krsna who, he says, is the ‘highest’ known to him. 

OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 

Kasmiraka Sadananda (seventeenth century) who was a great polemic 
and refuter of all the antagonistic doctrines and systems of philosophy, 
shows, like Madhusudana, a syncretic spirit with regard to the theories of 
reflection and limitation in defining the JIva, supporting both of them and 
stating that these theories do not much concern the Advaitins. In his 
excellent work Advaita-brahmasiddhi, Sadananda supports Ekajivavada 
(the theory of one JIva) and Drsti-srsti-vada as the chief and final Vedantic 
conclusion. 

Besides the authors and interpreters discussed above, there has been, 
in almost every century, a galaxy of Advaita writers who wrote commen- 
taries and independent treatises on Advaita Vedanta. Mention may be 
made of Veddnta-nydya-bhusana by Svayamprakasananda and Vmttika by 
Narayana Saraisvati which are commentaries on the Safikara-bhdsya of the 
Brahma-Sutra. 

DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF ADVAITISM 

Advaitism is not idealism, as the term is generally taken to mean. It 
is rather ‘Brahmanism’, if the term is allowed. Not only the objective 
world, but the subjective also is a superimposition (illusory construction) 
on the subject-object-le.ss pure consciousness which is Brahman. Fully 
conscious of the impossibility of explaining the manifold world by one 
attributeless Brahman, it refers to Maya, an indeterminable false principle, 
which must be the cause of the indeterminable world appearance and the 
cause of errors and falsities. It is only Maya that explains all facts and , 
phenomena, which are also indeterminable when thoroughly analysed and 
examined. Maya is a neither-existent-nor-non-existent entity, and therefore 
does not affect the non-dualism of the absolute reality. Brahman. It is the 
source of relativity — time, space, and causality. It does not exist at all 
from the standpoint of the Absolute, though it is indeterminable {anirva- 
caniya) from the standpoint of reason. Pure Consciousness (Cit, Brahman) 
is the absolute ground which Cannot be doubted or denied. 

Advaitism has proclaimed the freedom of the soul of man. and di.s- 
covered its immense potency and possibility. By declaring the individual 
soul (JIva) as Brahman, it has placed the soul above everything else. 
Although theistic, Advaitism has shifted the centre of gravity of Indian 
thought from an external God to the soul of man. In addition to its 
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subliiiiity and uniqueness, Advaitism is ‘an accommodating cloctrineV :(Nirvi” 
rodliavada), as the great master Gaudapada calls it. It can accommodate all, 
placing each in its proper place in the panorama^ of world thought, leading 
all to the ultimate reality of Oneness. It is this spirit of accommodation 
and synthesis which places the Vedanta on a glorious pedestal and claims for 
it the status of the world philosophy of the future. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE BHAGAVATA 


T he Bhagavata purpoits to be only one among the various Saihhitas or 
compilations which have been handed down by word of mouth in the 
form of folk-songs, ballads, hymns, and instructions, current among the 
masses as well as among kings. The compiler of the Bhagavata takes 
Sri Krsna’s life and teachings as the quintessence of all scriptures. Though 
the book deals with the five topics which chai’acterize the Puranas, its 
main and central theme is God. The stories are meant only to illustrate the 
principles and way of life of the Paramahaihsas or people who see God in 
everything and renounce all worldly ambition for the sake of the enjoyment 
of the love and service of man as the highest manifestation of God. 

PHILOSOPHICAL OUTLOOK 

The Bhagavata is a gospel of divine life and not a text-book of systematic 
philosophy as ordinarily understood. Its philosophy is based upon the 
actual direct experience of the absolute Reality attained in the first instance 
by Sri Krsna in a state of superconsciousness and afterwards corroborated by 
the similar experiences of a host of his disciples. This actual direct 
experience of the absolute Reality is known as vtjmna and the rational 
philosophy built on it as jnana. 

This philosophy has its theoretical as well as its practical aspects, 
known respectively as Brahmavada and Bhagavata Dharma. From the 
standpoint of vijriana it is admitted by all teachers that Bhagavat is the 
only absolute, independent Reality ; and dharma, the means of realizing 
Him through complete surrender to His grace. Both the aspects are non- 
dualistic from the standpoint of vijhdna, and dualistic from that of the 
relative knowledge gained in the other three states, viz. of waking, dream, 
and dreamless sleep. 

The e.ssence of this philosophy is that Brahman or Atman is the only 
absolute Reality and that the whole universe, including body, mind, and 
ego, is only an expression in name and form of this Reality and as such 
has no independent existence of its own. This view of the absolute 
Reality must, however, be distinguished from pure pantheism. In the 
latter, God fully exhausts Himself in manifestation as the universe. He 
is not limited or affected by the phenomenal universe according to the 
Bhagavata. He exists beyond phenomena and even in their absence. This 
transcendence and immanence of God must also be distinguished from 
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those of Western theism. Whereas in the latter, God, man, and the world 
are always different and separate, the theism of the Bhagavata insists that 
all these are one in vijnana^ where there is no other real entity to be 
transcended or to be immanent in. The transcendence and immanence of 
God are predicated only in relative consciousness. 

The Bhagavala accepts four pramanas as aids which point out this 
ultimate essence of the universe, viz. perception, inference, the tradition 
of the spiritual experience of saints, and the Srutis. All these merely point 
to the essential reality of the non-dual Brahman only. Tiiey arc primarily 
capable of proving only the unreal and ephemeral nature of the phenomena 
experienced in the three normal states of consciousness. They can never 
actually prove the existence of Brahman, but only help to remove mis- 
understandings. Brahman is self-effulgent and self-evident and requires 
no proof. Even the Srutis are incapable of describing or proving Brahman. 
It exists as the very stuff and substratum of phenomena and can actually Idc 
experienced by any practised, concentrated, and pure mind, by an analysis 
of the three states. Such an analysis shows that there is an inner tvitness 
of these three states which remains unchanged even in the midst of the 
change of states, and which alone can explain the fact of memory of the 
three states. Every act of normal knowledge therefore involves also the 
knowledge of this pure Consciousness. It is this pure Consciousness or 
Cit that constitutes the real essence of Sat, the cause and support of the 
universe. 

This basic, essential, and absolute pure Consciousness, as realized in 
vijfmna, is described in the text as the Paramatman, Pratyagatman, 
Brahman, Purusottama, Aksara, Turiya, Bhrxman, etc. as in the Upanisads. 
The Bhagavata calls it also by such other names as Krsna, Vasudeva, 
Narayana, Hari, etc. It is, however, beyond words and thought and 
free from all attributes and limitations. It can be grasped or experi- 
enced only when all obstructions are removed. It can be correctly 
characterized, if at all, only negatively in terms of the ncti, neti — ‘not this, 
not this’ — of the Upanisads. It is that which is f^eyond Maya and therefore 
absolutely inexpressible by any thought, word, or activity. The text uses 
all these negative descriptions of the Absolute, only to give the reader at 
some idea of the final goal of all spiritual endeavours. 

From the standpoint of normal consciousness, however, this Aixsolute 
is described positively as an impersonal super-person, the creator, main- 
tainer, and the final refuge of the whole universe of mind and matter. 
He is its material, efficient, final, and first cause, present in His entirety 
and in undiluted glory in every atom of the universe, regulating every 
thought, feeling, and activity from inside and outside, tvithout Himself 
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being in the least affected by the world process or phenomena. He is the 
parent, teacher, friend, and the Lord of the universe, wielding the infinite 
power, Maya, and yet ever gracious in.; bestotviiigviipoti His devotees all 
the fruits of their , actions according to their deserts, and leading them, to 
the ultimate goal of union with Himself. He is the embodiment of infinite 
'beauty, love, and bliss, of the highest goodness, holiness, and truth, and 
is the source, ground, and goal of all values.' He takes whatever form His 
■devotees desire to .worship Him in, though at the sa„!iie time He conliniies to 
be formless. He is therefore also described as the Inghest and the tweiit)'- 
sixtli; among the tattvas. Form is sometimes described as being atirihiited 
to Him only' by the ignorance of man , for purposes of devotion, and some- 
times 'as actually assumeci by God, just as He assumes the form of any oliicr 
object. At other times, again, , these, two ideas are combined in a more 
comprehensive, doctrine according to which ' the , formless, attribiiteless God 
assumes different forms and attributes through His own Maya in order to 
bless the devotees according to their desire. 'Even the de\r,)tecs themselves^ 
transGend these names and forms .in their: highest spiritual experience,' and 
God shows His form to the devotees only temporarily and withdraws it 
aft.erw.ards. The emphasis'. , of the text is on this perso:iial , .God with, form 
as more suited to love, devotion, and ivorship. 

One such favourite ideal form of, God and His attributes is. described 
in the text symbolically on the basis of the experience of saints, and the 
symbolism is explained. Tlie personal God in this particular form is not 
merely an abstract imaginary entity but a concrete being. All their heart’s 
worship, love, and adoration were showered upon Him alone. The 
psychological necessity of understanding the unknown only in terms of the 
known, the ontological fact of all creatures being in essence only God, the 
gruti statement of the identity of Brahman with a realizer of Brahman, the 
traditional practice of worshipping the guru and men of realization as God, 
Sri Krsna’s cxprCvSS declarations and demonstrations about His own divinity, 
the religious faith that God Himself is the only guru^ and spiritual expe- 
riences of the saints in which God appeared to them only in the form of 
Krsna according to their desires and in which they merged into atid emerged, 
from the Absolute in samadhi — all these justify the conviction of the saints 
and devotees that not only was Krsna God, but God was none else than 
Krsna. In fact, it is only in response to the desiixpof the devotees of 
Krsna to purify themselves by listening to His glories that the Bhdgavata 
was composed and narrated. The doctrine of vynJias^ wherein not only 
&rl Krsna but also His relatives were deified, shows how God was conceived 
only in terms of Krsna. The transplantation of even the earthly Vrndavana 
to the celestial regions and the idea of God enjoying His eternal dance with 
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the gopis there point to the same conclusion/ It also explains why all the 
•incarnations are treated as only avataras of Krsna. . 

No doubt this personal God is sometimes called Visiiu, but the Visnii 
of the Bhagavata is only -an idealized form of Krsna and is thus entirely 
different from the Visnu of the Vedas. Though this aspect is not unknown 
to the text/ it gives Visnu a higher status as one of the trinity, functioning 
as preserver and protector and as identical with the Absolute in His highest 
state. As the highest personal God, one with the Absolute, Visnu is 
identical with the /§iva of the Saivas, The same sages are represented as 
devotees of both Visnu and Siva. Rudra and Visnu are themselves described 
as vying with each other in recognizing themselves in each other. 

BHAGAVAT AND AVATaRA 

Bhagavat is one of the central concepts of the text. Etymologically it 
means ‘one who possesses or has realized bhaga’, which, derived from the 
root bha]\ implies, true to its Vedic sense, ‘the gracious Lord', ‘the adorable 
One', who loves to bless His devotees with the recovery of their lost 
inherent divinity. Hence it is applicable to all and holy men possess- 
ing the required virtues of imparting grace to fallen humanity.. Nowhere 
in the Srutis is the word used as the name of God Himself. And the 
Bhagavata is true to this tradition as is amply borne out by its usage of 
the term throughout the text. But it has extended the application of the 
term to both the personal God and the Absolute; and therein lies its 
uniqueness. But since it has been imitated by all theistic literatures of 
the land, this has come to be regarded as the sole meaning of the word. 

Although the same divine man is often termed Bhagavat and avatdra, 
there is a slight difference in the connotation and implication of the two 
xvords. In the latter concept, it is God that is seen as a person for purposes 
of love and worship, whereas in the former, it is a human being that is 
deified and worshipped as God. The avatar a is Bhagavat, but Bhagavat is 
not necessarily an avatdra. While any Jiva can become a Bhagavat by 
effort, an avatdra is not a Jiva but a special manifestation of God. The 
woi*d avatdra has been used in the religious literature of the Hindus in 
a number of senses, the most widely accepted being, however, the sense of 
descent — the avatdra is one who brings down the kingdom of heaven on 
earth. There is a difference, according to the Bhagavata, between an 
ordinary man of realization and an avatdra. The former is only a Jiva, 
whereas the latter is God Himself. While the former represents the ascent 
of man to Godhood, the latter represents the direct descent of God to 
humanity. While the birth of the former is the inevitable result of his 
karma, the birth of the latter is the result of free choice. While the Tiva 
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takes up the body only for his own sake, the avatar a incarnates only for the 
sake of saving others. Whereas the former’s body is still under the sway 
of his prdrabdha karma, the latter has no such prdrabdha at all. If God’s 
manifestation as the universe and His omnipotence and grace are once 
admitted, there is nothing unreasonable in supposing that He can also 
assume a special and unique form as an avatdra, iully retaining conscious- 
ness of divinity from His very birth. Though it is sometimes said that the 
purpose of the avatdra is the destruction of evil-doers, the so-called destruc- 
tion is only a poetical and allegorical description of the destruction of their 
wickedness by purifying their minds for the purpose of redeeming them. 
So, along with the virtuous, even the wicked are saved by being restored 
to their natural form. The real object of an avatdra h therefore only to 
protect all by placing before them an aborable object wherein the glories 
of God are fully manifested and to which worship can be offered sponta- 
neously. It is only the avatdra that sees both the Absolute and the 
manifested world simultaneously and can teach the world about the 
Absolute. Even the highest Vedantic truths would have remained but 
theories, had not God appeai'ed as man and actually demonstrated how 
they could be put into practice and perfection attained here and now. 

Historically, the avatdra is a. man of realization engaged in the service 
of the world. Many of the avatdras such as Sanatkumara, Narada, Narayana, 
Krsna, Prthu, Rsabha, and Parasurama were actually the rsis (seers) of 
Vedic mantras. Even the apparently sub-human or semi-human avatdras 
were originally only certain rsis of ancient days carrying the names of their 
clans, some of these clans themselves being named after their totems. Thus 
we find various rps of Vedic mantras named after animals, birds, and fish, 
such as Rsabha, Sunaka, Svetasvatara, Sarpa, Kapota, gyena, Patanga, 
Matsya, etc. Many of the miracle stories and myths about some of their 
achievements might have been originally only local traditions current 
among these clans, which were later given a spiritual colour and absorbed 
into stories of the auafflras. 

The number and sequence of the avatdras seem to have changed in 
the course of time. Thus the earlier texts mention only ten, whereas the 
Bhdgavata mentions about forty of them by name and believes that the 
'are innumerable, like thousands of streams issuing from the same 
lake, overffowing its banks. In fact, it also forecasts future avatdras. It 
enunciates the general law that no part of the world need suffer at any time 
for want of a saviour, as God is always ready to manifest Himself, at the 
right time and place, to restore spiritual equilibrium, wherever and when- 
ever it is too violently disturbed. Some of these avatdras are called kalds 
or digits, some amsas or smaller parts, and others amsdrhsas or fractions of 
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'parts, according to the degree of divine- manifestation/ ; While some are 
-considered to be the actual birth of God,, others are regarded as having only 
the divine afflatus or aneiu- temporarily, Krsna is considered to be the most 
perfect of all the avataraSj and all the others, only part iab manifestations of 
Kmia- Himself. . . ^ 

. PURUSA' ' 

' Whereas the concepts of Bhagavat and avatar a are post-Vedic, - the 
concept of Purusa is as old as the Rg-Veda. All attempts to understand 
man in terms of the material universe must prove futile, as the objective 
universe can never be known without the help of consciousness, which, 
however, is self-evident and self-effulgent. The highest and purest form 
of this consciousness is available only to man. Plaving no direct knowledge 
of anything except himself, whatever knowledge of the external world he 
has, is, according to the principle of apperception, only in terms of himself: 
Philosophically as well as scientifically, it is a fact that the external universe, 
if any, can only be known indirectly in terms of the sensuous and mental 
reactions produced by it. Therefore only this pure consciousness constitutes 
the essential reality of man as well as of the universe. This the text calls 
the real Man or Purusa or Purusottama, manifesting Himself objectively 
as the individual and the universe ; and Krsna is the same as this Purusa 
or Purusottama. 

Progressive understanding of one’s own essential nature facilitates a 
corresponding understanding of the universe also. When man considers 
himself to be only a physical body, he coiTespondingly regards the universe 
as constituted only of material sense objects. When he comes to know the 
mind as the more essential reality of himself, the body itself being only an 
idea, the whole universe also seems to him to be only mental in nature, 
being waves in the cosmic mind. When, as a result of the philosophical 
analysis of the three mental states, he finds pure consciousness to be the 
essence of both body and mind, and consecjuently knows himself only as 
the Atman, he finds the whole universe also to be essentially the same 
Purusa who spontaneously projects the world out of Himself. Self- 
knowledge thus leads to God knowledge. The concept of Purusa is thus 
helpful in facilitating the understanding of the identity of man, God, and 
nature, which is the central theme of the Bhcigavala. 

The universe, thus pictured as an organism and invested with a body, 
mind, and soul, is conceived of only as a magnified edition of the avatdra. 
The Purusa is described in various contexts almost in terras oi tht Pmum- 
sukta. The cosmic forms of Vamana and Krsna, re\x'alcd to Bali and 
Yasoda respectively, illustrate this. This Purusa is none other than God 
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who has covered Himself with His own "Maya,' just- as a spider covers itself 
with its own web. He is the infinite, which- lias finitizecl itself only to regain 
its original infinity throiigli an equal and opposite reaction in tlie fomi of 
world process. He has a subtle, seed form, called B-rahnianda, and a mani- 
fested form, the variegated^ universe. The Purusa is the material cause of 
the universe, the trinity representing the efficient cause.- This belief in 
the bifurcation of Godhead into the material and efficient aspects from the 
standpoint of causality, and a further subdivision of the efficient aspect into 
the trinity on the basis of the difference in functions aiid is very 

helpful ill iiriderstandiiig the unity of Godhead and the di\^iniiy oi the 
universe.: . - - , ' 

MAYA , - 

While the concept of Purusa emphasizes the reality of the universe as 
existing only in God, the concept of Maya lays emphasis on the unreality 
of its phenomenal aspect as divorced from God. Maya does not exist in 
vijnana (self-knowledge). This is poetically described as Maya feeling shy 
to face the Absolute. It is said to be ^riii relation to the phenomenal 
universe but asat in relation to the Absolute. As time, space, and causality 
exist only within Miiya, no sort of causal relation can be predicated l^ctween 
the Absolute on the one hand and Maya and its products on tlie other. 
The world can be causally related only with Maya or the personal God, as 
all of them belong to the same plane of consciousness. The statement 
of this relationship is called Satkaryavada according to which it is the 
cause itself which is manifested as the effect, and the effect exists in a poten- 
tial form in the cause before manifestation. If therefore the personal God 
is the cause of the universe, the universe as the effect is also God Himself. 
If, on the other haiid, it is only Maya that has evolved into this universe, 
then, too, since Maya is only a power of God, God is the final basis and 
support of all names and forms. 

The personal God is the wielder of this inscrutable power by means 
of which He evolves Himself into this variegated universe without being 
affected by this modification. Maya is thus not only not in perpetual 
opposition to God, like Satan or Ahriman, but is actually a helpmate and 
is, in its ultimate essence, one with Him. To show this intimate and 
suI)ordinate relation of Maya to God, it is called 'chmik This power has 
two aspects, avidya and vidyd. By the former it deludes the Jiva, and by 
the latter it redeems him from the bondage and suffering caused by such 
delusion. Bondage and freedom occur only within the realm of Maya and 
depend respectively upon the impurity and purity of the mind. 

Within Mri)’a, everything is relative ; and in everything there is an 
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element of good and evil, as none is entirely free from the effects of the three 
gunas. There is nothing absolutely good except the Absolute. Relative 
good consists in approximation to the ideal of life set by such men of 
realization as Krsna, and evil is only a deviation from this ideal. But evil 
is not ultimate, as, in the last analysis, evil also is only a form of the 
Absolute. 

The universe of waking experience is as unreal as that of a dream. 
Sometimes a distinction is made between /agaf, the universe of God’s 
creation, and samsam, that created by the human mind, the former being 
considered to be more permanent than the latter. But even God’s universe 
is ultimately impermanent and ephemeral, since it appears and disappears 
in regular periodic succession in the course of aeons. The whole universe 
along with the personal God and His loha disappears in atyantika pralaya 
(final dissolution). 

Maya has three ingredients or strands— sat tw, rajas, and tamas. The 
whole universe is a product of the permutation and combination of these 
three when their equilibrium is disturbed by the will of God, who Himself 
remains inactive like a magnet, itself at rest, inducing movement in iron 
filings. This evolution is said to be set in motion sometimes by the avidya 
sakti of Mayrx, and sometimes by the Lord’s power as kdla or time, svabhdva 
or nature, and the karma of individuals. Kdla is the cause of the agitation 
of the gunas, svabhdva of changes of form, and karma of birth. These are 
not really different from God, but they manifest themselves directed 
by His wish. Evolution takes place in two stages, primary and secondary. 
Various categories or tattvas are involved in it in the first stage. These are 
differently enumerated and classified by different rsis in varying orders of 
evolution. The text accommodates all these as reasonable. In thus periodi- 
cally evolving into the universe, God provides a stage for the various deluded 
souls to gather experience by reaping the fruits of their accumulated 
actions. Thus by realizing the ephemeral nature of the world and finally 
turning to God as the sole refuge, they gradually work out their own 
salvation. Though this may seem to imply that all creation will come to 
a stop if and when all souls attain mukti, such a possibility is ruled out as 
the souls are infinite in number and are inexhaustible. Moreover, the 
world process is only an expression of the inherent playful nature of God 
and hence cannot cease altogether. 

The world process appears to the devotees as only a Uld. of God, where 
He is the only actor in the drama, playing all the roles. LUd is not to be 
taken in the sense of a pastime or play or sport, as there cannot possibly 
be any motive or necessity for Him to resort to them. It only suggests that 
He has no special purpose, and that He is not constrained by any external 
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agency or desire. His activities are only a spontaneous overflow of tlie 
fullness of His own bliss like the activities of a man of realization. It also 
suggests the effortlessness, ease, and pleasure with which He undertakes 
activities, and complete independence of others for help. The pleasure of 
the Lord is in the activity itself and in the redemption of struggling souls. 
He is personally unattached to any of these, and hence His activity is called 
‘yogamaya’ . 

No doubt this Maya appears to be inconsistent and self -contradictory, 
but this inconsistency itself is its crowning glory, since it drives the normal 
mind to seek the reality beyond itself. It is only vijmna that can really 
explain how the world is only an illusion or a mystery. Hence we find that, 
when Vidura questions Maitreya about the illogicality of Maya, the latter 
coolly accepts it and directs Vidura to go beyond Maya and attain the super- 
conscious experience of the Absolute for himself, when alone all doubts 
would be finally set at rest. 

LOVE DIVINE 

The practical philosophy of the Bhagavata aims at the development 
of an all-round perfection of personality through a synthesis of various 
spiritual practices, approved by scriptures, which have to be cultivated with 
effort by aspirants, but w'hich are found in saints as the natural external 
expression of their perfection. Due recognition is given to each man’s 
tastes, capacities, and qualifications ; and each is allowed to begin practice 
with whatever he feels to be the most congenial. But it is insisted that as 
the practitioner advances in spiritual life, he should not neglect the 
correcting, steadying, and purifying influence of the proper use of all his 
faculties. 

While it is thus liberal in its views in this matter, it specially favours 
the emotional and volitional approaches as more effective, easy, and natural 
to the ordinary man, and as open to all, irrespective of caste, creed, colour, 
age, or sex. Anyone who reads the text is at once struck by the supremely 
important place it gives to love and service, without prejudice to knowledge 
or ritual. Without love, everything else is considered useless and ineffective. 
With love, the others are not necessary, but they come of their own 
accord. Mere dry jndna (knowledge) or ritual is only a waste of energy 
like pounding the husks of grain. Love as an emotional relation between 
two individuals certainly has no place in superconsciousness where there 
is no duality. But love in its purest and highest form is only the enjoyment 
of absolute bliss when all duality is transcended. Even in ordinary- love the 
*ideal scctns to be the complete union and merging of the lover and the 
beloved into one, where there is complete self-effacement and identity of 
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interests. Human love is only a higher expression of the reaction against 
the action of Maya in splitting up the one into the many and in making 
the infinite finite. 

As in human love, both God and the devotee are eager to rush into 
each other’s arms. Thus two aspects of love are dealt with in the text— 
God’s love for man and man’s love for God. The first is divine grace and 
the second is bhakii. God is even more anxious about the welfare of His 
creatures than they themselves are, like a cow anxious about the welfare 
of her new-born calf. His grace is perennial, spontaneous, and impartial, 
as it is His very nature. The very names Hari and Krsna are suggestive of 
this grace, as they mean by their derivation one who is eager to take away 
the sins, miseries, and ignorance of devotees and to steal their hearts. This 
grace is not merely theoretical, but a fact experienced by all devotees who 
feel how at every step of their spiritual progress they have been helped 
by God. 

The whole world process is an expression of this grace, as it affords 
opportunities to souls in bondage to work out their own salvation. The 
avatara is an especial expression of this grace, before which even the law of 
Karma loses its inexorability. Though grace triumphs finally, it works 
only through the law of Karma in the intermediate stages of man’s evolution, 
and is often rendered temporarily ineffective by the obstacles created by 
bad karma. Even God, though omnipotent, has to wait till the time is ripe 
to show His grace by enabling man to wipe out his own karma. 

Like God’s grace, man’s love for God is inherent and perennial, though 
temporarily dormant, as both are phases of the same attempt to reunite. 
Love develops only when obstacles touts manifestation are removed by 
congenial surroundings and proper spiritual practices. These spiritual 
practices constitute the lowest variety of bhakti known as sadhana-bhakti, 
vaidhi-bhakti, or maryada-bhakti, and may be undertaken even in childhood. 
Although of the form of karma^ they are called bhakti only by courtesy, 
as they are intended only as devices for the manifestation of love. When 
love actually appears, there is no further necessity for such practices. When 
this love first manifests itself, it is, however, in many cases contaminated 
by the gunas of the mind and is therefore classified as sativika, rajasika, or 
tamasika according to the predominance of the particular guna. When the 
mind becomes perfectly pure and free from all gunas, it is called nirgund, 
aikdntiki, ahaituki, dtyantikl, etc. In this stage love flows towards God 
spontaneously and uninterruptedly like the flow of a river into the ocean 
or the movement of a piece of iron towards a magnet. It is called kevald 
(unmixed) or suddhd (pure) when traces of jhdna and karma are so dim 
as to appear completely absent. When jhdna and karma are patently 
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associated with tliis,:love, it is/ called ;Via?la”mwr5 ox karma-mism. One who.; 
has. reached this nirg’WM still conscious' of a difference., between : 

himself and God. He is then called a maha-bhagavata, ' Wheiidas a result 
.of 'siiperconscioiis experience, the lover enjoys the natural bliss of .the reali- 
zation of his identity ...with the Absolute, his bliss, expressed itself in the 
form of love and service for the whole of ' creation as God. One who lias 
attained this' final stage of bhakti has reached the. status of' God Himself, 
.which, is .variously described as Bhagavadbhava^ Brahmapada^ or Visnu’s 
pammapada, and the devotee is called a bhdgavatatama^ bhaktatama^. 
sattama^ paramabhaktaj ox bhdgavatottama. This highest love itself is 
called para bhakti. This para bhakti is not the fruit of any kanna at all, 
as it is only the perfect manifestation and expression in life of the natural 
bliss of the soul and is one with mufdi. It is the same which is known as 
vijhdna in terms of the intellect and paramadhar.ma in terms of the will. 

The object of hhahti xxxaj be the personal God or avatdra ox the whole 
universe. Of these, love and devotion to tho avatdra or saint is the easiest 
and sweetest, as he can be grasped not only in thought and imagination, 
but also by the senses. Two forms of this love are described, one based 
on actual contact between the devotee and the avatdra^ and the other based 
on their separation. The latter is more powerful than the former in 
cleansing the mind and in facilitating meditation. Krsna therefore advises 
the gopis to profit by their separation from him, which is deliberately 
engineered by him only to strengthen their pure love. Various types of 
this love are portrayed in the stories of the devotees of Krsna, viz. mnta^ 
ddsya^ vatsalya^ sakhya^ kdnta or mddhurya. This love for the saint should 
not be confused with ordinary attachment for other beings. Whereas attach- 
ment is selfish, love is always selfless. It makes all the difference whether 
the love and meditation are on a worthy object or on an object with 
debasing attributes. This explains how even the apparently sexual love 
of the gopis was transmuted into pure bhakti by the fact of its being 
directed to an avatdra hkt Krsna. The fact that even men like Uddhava 
aspired to have the same love for Krsna shows that it could not have 
been of a sexual nature. Their contact with Krsna made them purer and 
purer and, in the days of long separation after he left Vrndavana and with 
the spiritual instruction given by him through agents and in person, their 
love ripened into para bhakti. 

A special feature of this emotional relation is the doctrine that even 
such emotions as hatred and fear may be sublimated and transmuted into 
love. Some passages go to the extent of saying that hatred is even superior 
to love. But, when studied with other statements which condemn hatred, 
these are seen to be mere poetic exaggerations to show how much easier 
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it is to purify oneself by love when God is, so gracious as tO' save even those 
who hate Him. " It is not the hatred that saved them but the intense medita- 
tion that resulted from such, hatred. The stories are given only to illustrate 
how God is gracious to bhaktas (devotees), even though they chance to hate 
Him sometimes on account of the predominance of temporary rajas or tamas. 
Their contact with the saint or avatara ItA. to their sin being wiped out, 



and they benefited by His grace, impartially bestowed on enemies and 
friends alike. The statement that it was because of Prahlada’s that 

Hiranyakasipu was saved shows that the latter also benefited by his son’s 
holy company. 


SERVICE , 

Pure love naturally expresses itself as service. The service of the ideal 
personal God is more symbolic and mental than actual, but the saints of the 
world can be actually served in person. This service gradually expands in 
scope until it includes the service of the whole world as God. This concept 
of service is rooted in the philosophical idea of the universe as a cosmic 
person and also in the factual identity of everything with God. All elements 
of nature as well as human society are really forms of one’s own self and 
of God— limbs of the cosmic person. 

We therefore find selfless service considered to be one of the ^highest 
of all kinds of worship of God. A man of realization sets an example to 
others in being always engaged in the service of the world, especially the 
poor and the distressed. Krsna tells Nanda, his foster-father, hoxv" the service 
of all beings down to an outcaste and a cow is superior to mere ritualistic 
worship, and he demonstrates the same in his own life. Prahlada condemns 
those pious men who run away from the world seeking their own spiritual 
welfare, and says that he prefers to spend his life in the service of others 
even risking his own salvation. Referring to Siva’s drinking poison to 
save the world, it is declared that the highest form of worship consists only 
in the selfless service of the world as God. This ideal of service is to be 
distinguished from ordinary conceptions of social service, for in these one 
does not get the spiritual benefit of seeing God in everything. Service may 
be negative or positive in character. Even if one cannot help others, 
one should strive, as far as possible, not to injure them by obstructing 
their spiritual development. The best kind of positive service is the 
removal of such obstacles. Since the chief obstacles are ignorance and 
selfishness, spiritual and moral help which removes these is the highest 
form of service. Even wicked people are not outside the scope of service, 
though the service in such cases may often take the form of punishment. 

To the Bhagavata the motherland is a special object of reverence and 
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worship; than which there is no holier symbol of God. Bharatavarsa (Iiidia); 
named after. Bliarata, is not a mere geographical unit ^ but the mother of 
civilization and the very embodiment' of moial and spiritual , culture. . It , 
is. the land of rsis ,2.nd avataras^ of holy places of -pilgrimage,, of purifying 
rivers and forests, of saintly kings who renounced their kingdom to seek 
God. Compared to it, heaven itself is contemptible, and the gods them- 
selves are said to be hankering to be born on this sacred soil where they 
can easily attain the final goal of life. It is a land full of holy associations, 
its river-banks, woods, and hills reminding its people of the hermitages 
where saints and spiritual aspirants lived a life ex.clusively devoted to the 
spirit and to the service of the spirit. Patriotism is thiis synonymous with 
love for God and the universe, and is not a parochial, racial, or national 
sentiment. , ' . ' 

The whole varnasrama d/iarma (scheme of duties according to c<astes 
and stages of life) is a vindication of man’s right to grow to the highest 
heights of spiritual realization. It recognizes only character and conduct 
as a test of greatness, and not birth. He only is ^ dvij a whose mind is 
cultured through moral and spiritual practice. A devotee, though of 
low birth, is superior to one who is a Brahmana only by birth. In 
fact, the greatest of devotees and saints, those who are themselves the pro- 
mulgators of the Bhagavata^ do not belong, by birth, to the so-called higher 
castes at all. The social service expected of each one is dependent upon 
individual qualifications, hereditary as well as acquired. Vanmrama 
dharma is planned to provide everyone with the opportunity to give his 
best for the good of society as worship to God. 

The principle ol svadharma (class duties), which is the cornei'-stone of 
this organization of society, ensures to every individual member of any 
class the opportunity to convert his social service into an act of worship 
unhampered by others. The State is given the right to use force only 
against those who are engaged in interference with the freedom of others, 
and against external enemies who threaten the freedom of the State. The 
use of force in defence of the freedom of the individual or the State is not 
only not considered or viGlencekbut is actu treated as a/zim^a or 

iion-violent service. Soul-force, no doubt, is the best defence against any 
encroachment, as is so convincingly demonstrated by Prahlada in his stand 
against his tyrannical father. But where the enemy is too callous, even 
physical force has to be used, though mercifully, when all other means fail. 
This explains Krsna’s insistence on Arjuna^s fighting even with his own 
kith and kin and guru, and his inducing Yudhisthira to utter a white lie 
in order to eliminate Drona. He who punishes the wicked and the 
supporters of ^vickedness only worships God thereby, but by meting out 
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unjust ■ ptiiiishiDeiit he goes to hell. Those who kill animals, even in a 
sacrifice, go to hell, as welTas those who exploit others , for ' their own 
pleasure. Any help rendered to another because of blood or race rela- 
tionship or in return for services rendered or in expectation , of future 
return, cannot be regarded as service. Service is free giving from fullness 
of the heart in order to make the world free and happy and to enable it 
to progress to^rards its high spiritual destiny. 

WORSHIP 

Religious emotion consists not merely in love but also in reverence. 
Whereas in the former there is a sense of equality between the lover and 
the beloved and, sometimes, even of the inferiority of the object of love, 
as in the case of Yasoda’s love for Krsna, reverence is felt only towards an 
object that is superior. Worship is the external expi'ession of this reverence, 
as service is of love. Worship can therefore be offered only to him T^vdiom 
one adores and reveres. Any ritual which docs not provide a proper 
stimulus and opportunity for the exercise of religious emotion does not 
deserve the name of worship, even if sanctioned by the scriptures. The 
company and service of men of realization constitute the most efficacious 
environment aiid means for the development of bhakti. At the beginning 
of his religious life a man has his parents or teacher as a substitute towards 
whom reverence is natural. But very often the reverence inspired by them 
may remain only as a sort of attachment and subservience. To avoid this 
danger, symbolic representations of a saint or God, called pratimas, are 
prescribed as constant objects of worship, thereby spiritualizing the emotion 
of reverence. Books dealing with the inspiring lives of saints and sages 
and places associated with them, as well as institutions like temples which 
are meant solely for glorifying God and spiritual life, also serve as suitable 
stimuli. The text also allows the worship of inspiring objects of nature, 
termed pratikaSy such as the sun, the river Gahga, and the Himalayas. 
The essence of all such worship, according to Prahlada, is renunciation 
and self-surrender to God. According to Narada, it is continuous remem- 
brance of God by any means available. While the former emphasizes the 
negative aspect of all spiritual practices, viz. tyaga^ the latter emphasizes 
the positive aspect, viz. yoga. But Krsna emphasizes both these aspects 
and adds that the essence of all worship consists in self-control and, in 
thought, word, and deed, looking upon all beings as God. According to 
others, constant repetition of the names of God accompanied by meditation 
is the most efficacious in the Kaliyuga (Iron age). 

Ritualistic worship is only a help for the cultivation of this higher 
worship. But it is necessai-y for most people, if not for all. To think of 
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God, however, there must be a form, and various forms are provided in the 
text. These forms may be worshipped internally in the heart or externally 
in images. In either case the worshipper has to meditate on the form as 
one with his own self. All such worship involves the service of the image 
or symbol exactly as the worshipper would honour God or a saint if either 
of them came to his house in person. 

The text has also some valuable suggestions to give I'egarding the 
various aspects of worship. A real devotee does not pray to God for any- 
thing for himself, for he is quite sure that the omniscient Lord knows 
what is best for him. God does not really stand in need of lieing petitioned 
for His grace. Prayers are meant only for self-purification. I'lie essence 
of prayer is a craving for the love and service of God and His creatures, 
and for freedom from selfish desires and attachments, as indicated by 
various typical prayers given in the text. The devotee need not expect 
all his foolish prayers to be granted; and God, in His mercy, grants only 
those that are spiritually beneficial. The objects to be offered in evorship 
should be such as are considered valuable from the worldly standpoint and 
which are likely to create attachments. All the fruits of worsliip are to 
be surrendered at the feet of the Lord. Places of pilgrimage have tlieir 
value only on account of their association with saints ; and therefore worsltip 
of saints is preferable to pilgrimages, as it is the saints that really con- 
stitute the tirtha. 

LIFE AND LIBERATION 

Krsna .says that the Deity manufactures various types of bodies in the 
course of organic evolution for the purpose of manifesting Himself, and it 
is only in the human body that He could do so in all His glory. Even 
heavenly beings are said to be anxious to be reborn as men to get the 
opportunity of realizing their true divinity. Among man’s special endow- 
ments are free will, creative activity, and the capacity to understand and 
achieve the goal of life. As vestiges of the previous stage of evolution cling 
to him in the form of tam.as and rajas, his inherent saitvika nature is 
clouded, and his freedom of will and creative activity arc rendered sterile. 
The purpose of free will is fully served only when the ego is completely 
surrendered to God and divine grace is allowed full play. Fate or destiny 
is only the rc.sult of the working of free will in the past, and so it cannot 
stand in the way of the same free will in the present or in tlie future. 

The highest goal of life is called mukti. Negatively, it is a state 
where all bondages are annulled and an unhampered freedom felt ; 
positively, it is. the achieving, rather the getting back, of the natural dh inity 
or the bliss and perfection of the soul, as of a lost ‘treasure tro\'c’. The 
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freedom is from Maya and its delusions — ignorance, doubt, misery, fear', 
egoism, passions, desires, attachments, and a sense of difference— which 
constitute the impurity of the mind. It is also freedom ixom karma and 
its effects, the sariisdra with all its hordes. The achievement of perfection 
consists in the experience of oneness with God and His universe, enjoyment 
of undiluted bliss, disinterested love and' service of the world, and realiza- 
tion of one’s true nature. Mukti is also further explained in terms of 
the three functions of the mind. In terms of the intellect, it is called 
parajndna ox vijndna, in terms of emotion bhakti, and in terms of 
the will paramadharma. Of these, the text attaches the greatest importance 
to the para hhakti aspect. 

Mukti, as described above, can be achieved only by the superconscious 
experience of the Absolute. As such an experience is possible in this very 
life, it is called jivanmukti. But those, who have not had this experience, 
and who are afraid of losing their individuality in such an experience, 
prefer the blissfulness oi mukhyd bhakti ox nirgund bhakti, where the 
difference between Jiva and Isvara is still retained. This bliss oi mukhyd 
bhakti is also an actual experience of these devotees. The intimate union 
with the personal God is called sdyujya. Some of the devotees, however, 
enjoyed this highest felicity merely by living in the same place as Krsna ; 
others, like the gopis and Kubja, in his company ; others, when they 
acquii'ed the same perfection of character as Krsna by following in his 
footsteps; and still others, when they acquired the same divine powers as 
demonstrated by K'rsna in his life. Naturally, in the course of their medita- 
tions on the personal God also, they obtained the type of felicity which 
they aspired after. These four types are called respectively ia/o/ty a, 
sdmipya, sdrupya, and sdrstya. Though each is considered by the devotee 
concerned to be the highest goal, it can be seen on critical examination 
that these are only progressive steps towards para bhakti. WTen Krsna 
became the personal God, the latter’s Maya of pure saitva became his 
loka. Since this Maya and the personal God are, in the final analysis, the 
same Absolute, Vaikuntha is the Absolute itself pictured objectively, and, 
since Sakti and Brahman are not different from each other, both of them 
are called by the same name 'Vaikuntha’. Vaikuntha is pictured concretely 
in terms of the earthly Vrndavana. The eschatological description of the 
devaydna or the path of the soul to Vaikuntha is only an objective, alle- 
gorical picture of the various stages of the subjective progress of the soul 
in devotion and enlightenment. The description of Vaikuntha and 
the mention of the fact that the devotee finally merges, together with the 
personal God, into the Absolute at the time of the final dissolution, show 
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that the highest goal is nothing more than the realization of identity with 
the Absolute in superconsciousness. 

It would seem, however, that some of the devotees apparently consider 
bhakti to be a separate and superior goal of life. A closer study of the 
text as a whole will, however, reveal that the mukti to which bhakti is 
considered superior cannot be para bhakti. These passages refer only to 
cases of individual preference in people of an emotional temperament who 
naturally value emotional satisfaction through love and service more than 
the death-like absorption in samadhi aimed at by other yogas. These 
passages only eulogize the hhakta’s absolute freedom from all desires, even 
the desire for mu/ib'. 

Dharma is accepted as a goal only because it is a means to ?n«/dj. 
It is not merely a code of conduct which ensures and conserves the stability 
of society, nor a code of laws or morals as understood by law-givers and 
sociologists to whom, society is all in all and whose idea of its welfare is 
confined merely to the worldly prosperity of its members. Nor does it 
mean religious merit supposed by the ritualists to accrue from the mere 
performance of scriptural duties, entitling one to more intense and 
enjoyable sense pleasures in another world called svarga. Even siddhis or 
supernatural powers are said to be only obstacles in the path of spiiitual 
progress. Dharma consists of only those practices tliat help to develop the 
satlva-guna leading directly to divinity. This, especially, is called the 
Bhagavata Dharma as Bhagavat or God is the root as well as the fruit, the 
alpha and the omega, of the dharma, as it is based on the truth that the 
whole universe is the Lord Himself. The attainment of svarga is only a 
temporary transfer from mundane life and is subject to the vicissitudes of 
samsara. Vaikuntha,dn the other hand, which is the abode of spiritual 
bliss in the love and service of God Himself, is attained through devotion 
and is more permanent. In the cosmography of the Bhagavata, Vaikuntha, 
occupies a region beyond the three lokas and forms a part of Satyaloka or 
Brahmaloka. Whereas svarga is attained through the pitrydna (the path 
of the manes), Vaikuntha is attained through devaydna (the path of 
the .gods). Spiritually, svarga is not a world at all, but only a state of 
mind. It is only the development of sattva and the restdting enjoyment of 
the bliss of God at the stage when one has not yet transcended the relativity 
of the three gimas, whereas Vaikuntha represents the fuller enjoyment of 
the same bliss after transcending the gunas. Rituals, however, are not 
objected to, if they do not involve sacrifice of life, and if performed as 
worship of God without desire for their fruits. If properly performed, 
they lead to a stage when ritual itself is transcended through bhakti. 

Artha or wealth does not itself deserve to be considered a goal of 
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life at all. It is condemned not only as a great obstacle to spiritual life, 
but as a great source of trouble, worry, and anxiety even in worldly life. 
One should not therefore aspire to amass wealth even on the plea of its 
being sanctioned by the scriptures. It is tolerated, however, if it is in 
any way really helpful to the practice oi dharma. Although a person may 
therefore own enough to maintain the health of himself and his dependants, 
he should be careful not to be attached to his possessions and should cease 
to earn more when the bare needs have been met. 

Kama or desire for sense enjoyment is the greatest of all obstacles 
to spiritual life. Amongst these, the pleasures of sex and the palate are 
the most powerful and dangerous. Their control is the sine qua non of 
spiritual life. It is impossible to control sex through enjoyment, which 
leads only to greater craving. Passion can be conquered only by avoiding 
all kinds of sex indulgence and developing love of God. Those who are 
engrossed in domestic happiness cannot sufficiently benefit by the instruc- 
tions of saints or the scriptures. The married couple cannot escape misery 
or secure real happiness. Even good sons, like guka, are only a source of 
anxiety and grief to their parents when they leave home in search of God ; 
a bad son may be preferable, as he may evoke (detachment) in them 

as in the case of Ahga. One should not therefore hanker after a child, 
for, after all, he is only a deluding bondage which causes various kinds 
of trouble. Rsabha therefore advises parents, if they care for God’s grace, 
not to drag down their children to the householder’s life like their own 
Narada advises spiritual aspirants to practise Tra/zmacarya (celibacy) 
even against the advice of elders and parents. It is not wrong even to go 
against those teachings of the scriptures which apparently advise one to 
discharge one’s debt to the ancestors by marriage and the production of 
children, for he who takes refuge in God has no such debts to discharge. 
All demigods, pitrs, etc. are really only forms or limbs of God and are 
therefore satisfied when God is pleased. Of all the stages of life, the 
sannydsin’s is the highest, being the culmination of all the others, and the 
householder himself is expected to treat the sannydsin \nth. the highest 
respect and honour. Once, however, a little taste of the love and bliss of 
God arises, the spiritual aspirant will no longer be able to remain a house- 
holder. 

■ ■ . . r, ■ ■ ■ ' . 

THE IDEAL PHILOSOPHER 

We thus see that the philosophy of the Bhdgavata is intensely practical 
and affects all aspects of life. A thorough understanding of this philosophy 
can be had only by a study of the lives of the great philosophers presented 
in it. They come from all walks and stages of life, from all classes of 
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society, from both sexes, and from alb age-groups. But the greatest amongst 
them all is &i Krsna, who, according to Swami Vivekananda, is the first 
great teacher in the history of the world to discover and proclaim the 
grand truths of love for love’s sake and duty for duty’s sake. Born in a 
prison, brought up by cowherds, subjected to all kinds of tyranny by the 
most despotic monarchy of the day, and derided by the orthodox, Krsna 
still rose to be the greatest saint, philosopher, and reformer of his age. All 
the greatest sages and the most immaculate saints of his time pay him 
divine honours ; they consider him the best and most perfect among the 
spiritual men of the age, and with one voice acclaim him as divinity 
manifest on earth, looking up to him for light and guidance. To them, 
he is not only a. vibhuti (an especial divine manifestation), uyw/ifl (the 
fourfold expression of Purusottama), hhagavattama or avatara, hvA also 
the personal God and even absolute Reality. In him we find the ideal 
householder and the ideal sannyasin, the hero of a thousand battles who 
knew no defeat, the terror of despots, sycophants, hypocrites, sophists, and 
pretenders, the master statesman, the uncrowned monarch, the king-maker 
who had no ambition for himself. He was a friend of the poor, the weak, 
and the distressed, the champion of the rights of women and of the social 
and spiritual enfranchisement of the Sudra and even of the untouchables, 
and the perfect ideal of detachment. In him, again, we find the perfect 
harmony of jnana, bhakti, and /tarma— of head, heart, and hand. The 
philosophy of such a man cannot but be an inspiration to all who study it, 
and the Bhagavata which records and illastrates his teachings is, in the 
words of Sri Ramakrishna, ‘sweet as cake fried in the butter of wisdom 
and soaked in the honey of love’. 


THE VISISTADVAITA OF RAMANUJA 

V ISISTADVAITA is a philosophy of religion ; and therefore it gives 
a synthetic view of the spiritual experience of God or Brahman. It 
affirms the Upanisadic truth that by realizing Brahman everything is 
realized. Mere philosophy is a theoretical speculation on the nature of 
Reality, and its conclusions are not final. More often than not, the phi- 
losopher is stranded on the shores of scepticism. Reason is the instrument 
that philosophy employs. But Reality or Brahman can only be intuited 
and not inferred by reason. If, however, speculative philosophy is barren 
owing to the inadequacy of reason, ‘a faith that has not passed the test of 
reason is blind’. Spiritual experience by itself is subjective and lacks 
definiteness and universality. Hence arises the necessity in religion for 
the application of the critical method of philosophy. 

A RATIONAL RELIGION 

Vedanta is what may be called a rationalistic religion, or a religion 
satisfying the demands of reason. It is not mere speculative thought nor 
is it a faith in dogmas. The spiritual truths that constitute it are revealed 
in the Vedas (Sruti), realized by the rsis (seers) in their mystic intuition of 
Brahman, and justified by reason or critical intelligence (yukti). Revela- 
tion is supersensuous and supra-rational; it concerns itself with what is 
beyond the perception of the senses and the power of reasoning, but it 
is not antagonistic to experience and reason. Otherwise, it would be a 
dogma deduced from a mere faith, which is hostile to the spirit of philo- 
sophic inquiry. Vedanta as a true philosophy of religion avoids the two 
extremes of blind faith in authority and belief in the omnipotence of 
reason. Faith in what is revealed in the scriptures has to be verified by 
intuition or personal experience, and intuition should conform to the 
rational demands of certainty and universality. It is reason that mediates 
between faith and intuition, and makes the truths of revelation realizable 
and those of intuition intelligible. In expounding the nature of Reality 
according to Visistadvaita, Ramanuja harmonizes the claims of revelation, 
intuition, and reason. His genius for synthesis is evidenced in his liberal 
interpretation of the term ‘scriptural authority’. He accepts as the word 
of God not only the Vedas, but also the Pancaratra ; and the utterances of 
the Alvars are ranked by him as being equally authoritative. The real 
proof of the being of God is the being in God. Ramanuja applies this 
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pragmatic test of verifiability to prove the' authoritativeri^^^^^ of tlie Pan- 
caratra and the sayings of the Alvars. ' Brahman is absolutely triie, good, 
and blissful. -These eternal values— truth, goodness, and bliss, wliidi are 
enshrined in the Vedas, are declared in the Pancamtra as well, which is 
therefore, according to Ram'anuja, a direct revelation of . God and a sy,riopsis 
of .spiritual truths whic,li can be veiified pragmatically from pei\sonal ex- 
perience. ' Consequently, Pancamtra as the word, of God is as valid as 
the Vedas. T.he Alvars are .specialists in religious experience ; and i,o. tlieir 
Tamil utterances they have recorded their experience of God, Since they 
are the seers of the truth, their sayings are also as trustworthy a,s the Vcdic 
verities. . . The eternal spiritual truths of Vedanta' are universally verifiable 
and are therefore authoritative. VisisVidvaita ■ recognizes the verifiability 
of the Vedic truth in spiritual experience.. The supreme Sat (existence) 
is one, though its seers call it by. various names; Alvars or mystics may 
express it psychologically in various ways. The Vedantic liberality consists 
mainly in the harmony it effects between revelation' and; realization, and 
the i'iivitation it extends : to humanity to. experience ■the l:)catitude of 
Brahman. 

Visistadvaita relies on the valid knowledge given in sense perception, 
inference, and revelation, and affirms the truth that Brahman is tlic giuiind 
of all existence and the goal of all experience, the first and the final cause 
of all things. The true synthetic insight into this philosophy and religion 
is afforded by the Upanisadic text 'Brahmavkl apnoti parank — the knower 
of Brahman attains the Highest (Tai.t/.;, II.l). This text exhibits the 
unity of the threefold system of Vedantic wisdom known as tattva or philo- 
sophic apprehension of Reality, Mta or the moral and spiritual methods 
of knowing it, and piirusdrtha or the knowledge of Reality which is the 
sunimiim bomim of life, Tattva is the ultimate knowledge of Brahman 
as the immanent ground of all existence ; hit a is the moral and spiritual 
means of realizing Brahman ; and piirusdrtha is the attainment of Brahman 
which is the home of eternal values like truth, goodness, and beauty. 

Tattva is a consideration of reality under the aspects provided by the 
three regions of philosophic knowledge, viz. epistemology, ethics, and 
aesthetics. Considered under these aspects, reality has three essential 
attributes which, in Visistadvaitic terminology, are known as lulharaiva, 
vidhdlrtva, and sesitva (the qualities of being the ground, the supporter, 
and the whole). According to Ramanuja, reality is determinate and can be 
defined by stating its essential qualities. The IJpanisads declare Brahman 
to be real (saiya), self-conscious (jfidna), infinite (ananta), sinless {apahata- 
papmari), and blissful (ananda). Brahman is the Absolute that is good, 
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tree, and blissful. , It is the source and sustenance of all ; and all things, 
a7 exist for Its satisfaction. 

■ ■ EPISTEMOLOGY 

From the logical and metaphysical point of view, Brahman is defined 
as real a), conscious (/M.wa), and infinite (ananta). In Ramanuja’s' 
epistemology, knowledge, in all its levels of sense perception, inference, and 
spiritual iiitiiition, is valid and is an affirmation of reality ; and Iris theory 
of dharmabhutajnana or consciousness as an attribute, as distinct from 
substantive consciousness, avoids the defects' of realism and idealism. ' Real- 
ism insists on the: reality .of the external , world' and '.of '.external .relations, 
and thus -saves knowledge from the: perils .of. subjeetivisni. . But it creates 
a gulf ' between, thought ^ and t.hings, ; which. .it is .unable to .britlge. Idealism, 
on . the other .hand, ' reduces things to thought,, defines .reality . as a . mental 
or spiritual construction, and saves knowledge from the perils of material- 
isni-V.. But itS:Construetions are. likely to be. purely subjective. The theory 
of dharmabhMaj'Mna ^^^^ the reality of the subject-object (ch-ach). rela- 
tion, Cit' znd adt can be distinguished by, logical thinking, but they can- 
not have independent existence.. Their relation is eternal; and Brahman 
expresses Itself in their intimate relatio.nship. Both cit and adt .(sentient 
and non-sentient beings) connote the Absolute and are parts of It. They 
exist eternally but are not external to Brahman, the supreme Sat or Exist- 
ence. Dharmabhutajnma has a threefold function: it can know things 
as they are in reality ; it is self-luminous ; and it can reveal the Absolute. 
It is thus a vital link between cit and adt^ Isvara and nature, self and God. 
At present, it is cribbed and cabined by the imperfections and limitations 
imposed by karma ; but when it is purified, it can break the bonds of finite- 
ness, expand into infinity, and bring about an immediate intuition of God. 
Finite knowledge is now confused and fragmentary ; but it can be per- 
fected, and then it becomes clear and whole. Finite consciousness has 
thus really an infinite possibility ; it can perceive adt or matter as it is in its 
entirety, recognize the self as the centre and source of consciousness, and 
realize the Absolute, .as the all-self .which is the..ultimate subject .of all, knowl- 
edge, Every judgement thus refers ,ultimately.; .to... the whole of Reality.' or 
Brahman. ' Even the negation of certain attributes in Brahman has a 
positive import, and the well-known negative definition of Brahman as 
‘neti, neti’ (not this, not this) brings out only the impossibility of an ade- 
quate description of BiMhman in terms of finite categories ; it docs not 
mean the denial of finite things or beings. It negates the finiteness of the 
Infinite and not the finite itself. Predication is the essence of reality. It 
is possible to state what reality is or has, and the Upanisadic predicates like 
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satyay jfidnaj and ananta are attempts' to define ' the- ■metaphysical natiire.' of 
Brahman. 

: METAPHYSICAL CONCEPTION OF BRAHMAN : 

The metaphysical conception of Brahman as real (satya), coiiscioiis 
(jndna), and infinite (ananta) brings out the truth of Visistadvaita that 
Brahman is and /zas reality and self-consciousness and is infinite. The 
universe of the sentient (ci if) and the non-sentient (acit) has its ultimate 
source or ground in Brahman and derives its essential nature and function 
from Brahman, which is known as the indwelling self {antarydmm) of all 
beings and the .real Reality within all of Them. Cit and acit exist, but they 
have their meaning and value only in the universal spirit that is their 
immanent self. There is difference in denotation but identity of content 
between Brahman on the one hand and cit and acit on the other. The 
purity and perfection of Brahman are not affected by the perishing nature 
of Prakrti or matter (acit) and by the moral imperfection of the finite self 
(cit). The world of nature really serves as an enviiomnent for the libera- 
tion of souls. 

Brahman is the Sat without a second, which wills the many and 
differentiates Itself into the manifold of sentient and non-sentient beings. 
This view does not deny the plurality of existents. What it denies is only 
the sense of plurality. The Sat is the all-inclusive unity or the Absolute that 
imparts substantiality to all beings and thus sustains their existence and 
value. Though Brahman is the ground of all changes, It in Itself does not 
change. While acit undergoes modifications in its essential nature, and while 
the intelligence of souls is subject to contractions and expansions on account 
of their karma, Brahman is entirely free from these alterations and alter- 
nations. Hence Brahman is defined as 'the real of reals’ (satyasya saiyam). 
Likewise, the term ‘higher than the highest’ used of Brahman in the 
Upanisads refers to the supreme Self which is the home of all eternal 
values. Brahman is not only real ; It is also intelligent (pidna). It is the 
Self underlying all, and the ultimate subject of experience. 'While It 
abides within the sentient and the non-sentient, It is not touched or tainted 
by their imperfection. When the Upanisads define Brahman as knowl- 
edge, it refers not merely to consciousness, but also to sclf-consciousoess, 
because any act of consciousness presupposes a self. Brahman is therefore 
referred to as ‘the light of lights’. It illumines the suns and the stais, and 
is the inner light of the individual self, deiJ is devoid of consciousness, 
but it exists for a conscious subject. Cit is and has consciousness, and it 
is distinguishable from acit, but is not independent of it. Brahman, 'which 
is the super-subject of all experience, is distinguishable from the finite 
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self and the world of matter or non-sentient things, but cannot be divided 
from them. The attribution of infinitude (anantata) to Brahman, while 
denying the finiteness of the Infinite, does not deny the reality of finite 
beings. The infinitude that is predicated of Brahman is not that infinity 
which refers to the last term in a spatio-temporal series. Nor does it mean 
either bare endlessness or negation of the finite. The true infinite is 
infinite of its own kind and is therefore absolute. The Absolute is self- 
related ; but it is not out of relation with the finite. The infinite enters 
into the finite and communicates its character to it. But at the same time 
it does not lose its purity. When the Upanisad employs the term ‘not this’, 
it does not deny the world. What it denies is the limited nature of Brah- 
man. Negation is not absolute negation. No judgement of quantity brings 
out adequately the infinity of perfections belonging to Brahman. When 
we define the Absolute as the true reality and the subject of all experience, 
we do not reduce the infinite to an infinite number of attributes. Every 
attribute no doubt refers to reality. But when we say that the rvorld of 
self and non-self constitutes the nature of Brahman, we do not mean that 
the self is a mere adjective which brings out the quality or nature of the 
Absolute. The self has not only an adjectival nature ; it has also a substan- 
tive being. It exists, but it derives its meaning from the infinite or supreme 
Self which is the ground of all existence. Thus from the metaphysical 
point of view. Brahman may be defined as real {satya), conscious (jnana), 
and infinite (ananta). It is the supreme Sat which sustains all beings as 
their ultimate ground. It is the all-self which is the true subject of all 
experience. It is the absolute, self-related super-subject. While the world 
of the intelligent and the inert is caught up in the vortex of a ceaseless 
change, Brahman remains immutable and infinite. 

The conception of the Absolute as the all-inclusive reality thus satisfies 
the philosophic quest for unity. The metaphysical mind seeks to reduce 
all experience to a systematic unity in terms of such relations as whole and 
part, substance and attribute, cause and effect. The whole is defined as 
the universal that pervades the parts and gives them a meaning. Hence 
it is regai'ded as an identity that persists in and through difference. Employ- 
ing the relation of substance and attribute, Visistadvaita regards all beings 
depending upon and deriving their substantiality from Brahman. The 
Sat or the substance is the subject, or the all-self that explains the nature 
of consciousness. Consciousness is ever a relation that exists between a 
perceiving or thinking subject and an object that is perceived or thought 
of, and Brahman as the super-subject not only is consciousness but has 
consciousness. The idea that Brahman is the cause of all things, again. 
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universe of the living and the non-living is an eternal cyclic process with 
pralaya (dissolution) and srMi (creation) alternating with each other. In 
pralaya the world remains latent as a real possibility; and .srsii is the 
actualization of what is possible. The entire creative process is the self- 
expression of the Absolute. God reveals Himself in creation. The logical 
idea of cause cannot be sundered from the ethical concept of purpose. The 
process of nature and the progress of man can be explained only as the 
self-actualization of the divine will. Brahman as the Sat without a second 
wills the many and becomes the manifold of sentient and non-sentient 
beings ; and the purpose of the cosmic process is to provide an opportunity 
for the Jiva or finite self to realize its divine destiny. 

ETHICAL CONCEPTION OF BRAHMAN 

The philosophic intellect no doubt strives to reduce the whole of 
experience to a single unity ; but it fails to satisfy the demands of the 
moral consciousness. The Sat without a second may be the logical highest ; 
but it is indifferent to the deeper ethical values of human life. The defini- 
tion of Brahman has therefore to be restated in the language of moral phi- 
losophy using such terms as the ruler and the redeemer. God is not only 
the ground (adhara) ol the universe, He is also the controller (niyantr or 
vidhdtr) of those that are to be controlled (vidheya). What logic perceives 
as the supreme Self or Purusottama possesses an infinity of moral perfec- 
tions. The Upanisad points out the ethical character of the Absolute when 
it attributes to it such a quality as apahatapapmatva {unlessness,). Th& 
Mimarhsaka insists on the meticulous performance of the rites prescribed 
in the Vedas. The Vedic imperative insists more on the performance of 
duty than on the knowledge of the deity who is the source of all good. 
Vedanta, on the other hand, regards the knowledge of Brahman as more 
important than the performance of karma. The good, according to the 
Vedas, is the attainment of heavenly pleasures, which, according to Vedanta, 
are evanescent and have no intrinsic value. The supreme good, according 
to Vedanta, is the apprehension of Brahman and the consequent attain- 
ment of eternal life and everlasting bliss. The supreme good of Brahman 
cannot be bartered away. Brahman alone, which is the inner and immortal 
ruler, ever holy and perfect, can impart Its eternality and blissfulness to 
the finite self. To the logical intellect. Brahman is immanent in all beings 
as their inner ground ; but ethics refers to Its transcendental eminence and 
holiness. Although It is the pervading unity of all beings. It is not per- 
verted by the evils, errors, and imperfections of the universe. The Lord 
is the righteous ruler of the world dispensing justice according to the 
deserts of each Jiva. The theory of Karma does away with the notion of 
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an omnipotent God who rules the world by an arbitrary fiat of His will. 
Isvara is righteous and absolute good, and there is no caprice or cruelty 
in the divine nature. The goodness of God as the creator of creatures 
functions through the moral freedom of man, and hence there is really no 
contradiction between the infinite might of God and the moral freedom of 
man. Isvara is not an absentee God who makes the world and lets it go. 
Nor is He identical ivith the created universe. If whatever is be divine, 
then there would be no need for release (TOo/jsa).''**WRiIe being immanent 
in'^ universe, God also transcends i't?*^he idea of immanence guarantees 
the intimacy of union between God and the finite self ; and the concept of 
transcendence justifies the absolute infinity and perfection of the Godhead 
and inspires religion, reverence, and humility. The imperfections of the 
universe do not affect the absolute goodness of God. The responsibility for 
these imperfections is traceable to the moral freedom of the finite self. 
The existence of evil and sin without doubt derogates from the goodness of 
God. But it is- a sacred mystery, and wisdom consists in abolishing evil 
rather than in accounting for it. The finite self has the freedom either 
to grow into the goodness of God or lapse into wickedness and vice. 

THEORY OF KARMA 

The theory of Karma is the application of the law of cause and effect 
to moral experience. It brings to light the inner working of the righteous- 
ness of God and affirms the impossibility of predicating arbitrariness and 
cruelty of the divine nature. The problem of unmerited suffering does 
not really affect the omnipotence of God. Justice consists in the equitable 
apportionment of rewards and punishments according to the nature of the 
karma of each Jiva. In this manner divine righteousness realizes itself 
by making the finite self the cause of its own destiny. Karma on the 
psychological level implies that every action must have its effect in the 
form of sarhskaras, good or bad, according to the law of retributive 
justice. What a man sows he reaps ; and not even the gods can alter 
the course of the moral law. In its ethical aspect, the law of Karma 
affirms the freedom of the self. Freedom is a real possibility, and the Jiva 
can control its moral propensities imbedded in its psychological equipment 
{suksma sarira, subtle body) ; the individual can make or mar his future. 
But, on the religious level, the law of Karma is not all-powerful. The 
incessant urge to evil and the ever increasing burden of sin implicate the 
self in the endless cycle of sarhsara (transmigration). Avidya (nescience) 
and karma form an endless cycle, and their effect cannot be removed by 
death or retribution. Mukti (liberation) would be impossible if divine 
justice functioned through the mathematical rigour of the law of Karma. 
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Therefore ethical religion requu'es that the legal conception of karma 
should be transformed into the religious idea of redemptive love ; hrpd or 
the grace of God transfigures the rigorous law of Karma and becomes the 
ruling principle of religion. The contrast between the holiness of God 
and human culpability and sinfulness would leave no hope of salvation 
unless the saving grace of God mediates between the two and transforms 
the ruler into a raksaka (saviour); karma then becomes an attitude of 
absolute self-surrender. From this angle of vision, even the law of retribu- 
tion or dandana has redemption as its inner motive. Punishment for sin 
is born of God’s mercy. Redemption is the central motive of divine inair- 
nation. Avatdra (incarnation) is the entry of divine love into cosmic history 
in its critical moral situations in order to arrest the progress of sin. Over- 
powered by mercy and tenderness, God realizes His godliness by saving the 
sinner and seeking the saint. The idea of avatdra does not imply any 
kind of limitation or self -limitation. It shows the infinite creative power 
of love. From this point of view even pralaya and srsti are merely 
expressions of the divine will to redeem all beings. When the universe 
is steeped in sin and sensuality, the Lord in His infinite mercy suspends 
for a while the cosmic process and thus deprives the self of its instruments 
of evil; this is pralaya. Srsti affords a fresh opportunity to the Jiva to 
pursue the path of duty and ascend to the world of grace. 

AE,STHET.IC CONCEPTION OF BRAHMAN 

The idea of God as ruler and redeemer does not remove the contra- 
diction between /tarma and Retribution and redemption do not 

and cannot coexist. While the law of requital does not inspire any hope 
of mukti or salvation, the law of redemption leads to divine arbitration. 
The dualism between karma and krpa cannot be overcome by ethical 
religion.- The seriousness of the moral consciousne.ss and the reality of the 
sinfulness of sin fail to bring out the spontaneity and freedom of the 
divine life. The defect is removed by the aesthetic philosophy of God as 
the beautiful. The Upanisad defines Brahman as the effulgent One that 
illumines suns and stars and as the inner beauty, different from the finite 
self. Brahman is the inlinite beauty ; and the cosmos is the expression 
of the creative urge and spontaneity of the divine will to be beautiful. 
Brahman is no doubt lieyond Prakrti (matter) and its giinas (attributes). 
It is in truth partless {niravayava) and attributeless (nirguna). But in 
order to draw away the finite self from its ugly career of sarhsdra, It assumes 
a spiritual form of surpassing beauty. The absolute Sat becomes the divine 
alchemist by the magic of Its love {dtrna-mdyd) and transforms Itself into 
the cosmic beauty that pervades the whole universe and into the beauty 
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that resides in the heart of all beings. But it is the beauty inherent in 
the incarnation of the Lord that really brings out the aesthetic meaning 
of reality. The Lord of splendour takes delight in sporting with the 
finite self with a view to transmuting it into its own nature. The world 
is really beautiful ; but it is mistaken to be ugly by the finite self owing 
to its feeling that it is identical with the body. 

, . THREE CONCEPTIONS HARMONIZED ■ 

Visistadvaita gathers up the conclusions reached in metaphysics, ethics, 
and aesthetics, and presents them in their true perspective by its own 
distinctive theory o£ God as Brahman and the universe as the sarva (all). 
Metaphysics defines the nature of the Absolute or the cosmic gxound by 
means of the relation of adMm and Mheya, Brahman is the Sat without 
a second that sustains all existence ; It is the Self which is the true subject 
of all experience; It is the true infinite which is immanent in the finite 
and transcends it. Brahman is thus real (^aiya), conscious and 

infinite (ananta). Ethical philosophy refers to Brahman not as the ultimate 
ground but as the absolute good, and defines the relation between God and 
the world in terms of Isvara or niyamaka (ruler) and niyamya (ruled). The 
supreme Sat becomes Tsvara or the moral ruler of the universe and its 
redeemer. Aesthetic philosophy defines the Absolute as the beautiful and 
the blissful. ThCvSe detei'inining qualities of Brahman as employed by the 
Upanisads are usually stated in Western thought as the eternal values of 
the true, the good, and the beautiful housed in the Absolute. Each 
attribute of Brahman expresses the mfinite perfection of God in its own 
way ; but it does not exhaust the nature of Brahman. The relation of sanra 
and sanmij, the body and the soul, formulated by Visistadvaita as existing 
between God and the world of sentient and non-sentient beings, brings 
out the synthetic co-ordination of these ultimate values. The Jiva as the 
essential and eternal self is distinct from the body ; but as the hririn^ it 
makes the body live, controls and co-ordinates its functions, and uses it 
as an instrument for its own satisfaction. In the same way, Brahman is the 
hrlrin or soul of the universe, because It is the source and sustenance of 
all beings in the world, and because the functioning of the cosmos is an 
expression of Its satisfaction or Itla. The relation of body and soul harmo- 
nizes the three relations stated already, viz. the relations of adhara and 
ddheya (support and the thing supported), niyamaka and niyamya (the 
controller and the controlled), sesin and sesa (the lord and his servant). 
The relation of ddhdra and ddheya is from the point of view of metaphysics 
which defines Brahman as real (satya), conscious {jhdna), and infinite 
(ananta). This relation emphasizes the inner unity of reality. The 
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relation of niydmaka mid niyamya brings- out the transcendental, goodness 
(apafiatapapmatvd ) ,' of. , God ^ .and ' His redemptive .impulse. , '. / The relation 
of sesin and sesa satisfies the highest demands of ethics .' and aesthetics' by 
defining God as the supreme Lord for whose satisfaction the world of cit 
and aat lives, moves, and has its being. The relation of body and soul 
combines all the three together and serves as an analogical representation 
of a spiritual truth. Spiritual truths are only spiritually discerned. The 
intuitions of the infinite cannot be adequately grasped by the intellect. 
Reality is essentially spiritual, and the sensuous setting employed by the 
intellect only serves to bring out the inadequacy of explaining super- 
sensuous truths by metaphors from sense perception. ^ 

DEVOTION AND XTS GOAL^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The finite self is not a self-subsistent entity existing by its own right. 
It is really an organ of the Absolute, drawing its sustenance therefrom and 
serving as a willing instrument for Its cosmic purpose of redemption while 
life pulsates through every cosmic part and determines its form and 
function. That God is the life of all life is the central idea of Visistadvaita. 
In its practical aspect it insists on the idea of God as redemptive love and 
lays down the path of (devotion) or prapatti (self-surrender) as the 

means to the attainment of eternal bliss. He who clesires release 
specializejs in spiritual quest, and the nature of this search 
is elaborated by Ramanuja in his scheme of Karma-yoga, JMna-yoga, and 
Bhakti-yoga. The Sn-bhdsja insists on a sevenfold culture of mind and body 
{sMhana-saptakay m a preparatory discipline to bhakt ip The discipline 
consists of physical and mental purity, performance of the duty relating to 
one’s own station in life, freedom from elation or depression, and the 
practice of ceaseless meditation on God. The Jiva, owing to its feeling 
that it is identical with the body, seeks the pleasures of sensibility in this 
world and in svarga (heaven). It is caught up in the endless cycle of 
births and deaths in the sub-human, human, and celestial worlds. This is 
bondage or banclha, Af(9/i5a consists in the attainment of freedom from the 
shackles of samsdra by seeking the redeeming love of God. The first step 
in the building up of bhakti is the practice of duty for duty’s sake 
(nipidma-karma) without looking either for subjective pleasure or for 
objective Titility. The JIva attains self-sovereignty and is no longer bound 
by the attractions of the pleasures of sense. When the Jiva sheds its body- 
feeling and attachment, it realizes its own nature as Atman or the soul as 

1 rwcha (abstention), vimoka (freeness of mind), abhyasa (repel it ion), kriya (works), 
halyana (virtuous conduct), anavasada (freedom from dejection), and anuddhana (absence oi 
exultation). 
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different from Prakrti or matter ; when the false self or Pi'akrti is removed, 
the real spiritual self is realized. Karma-yoga thus finds its consummation 
in Jnana-yoga or the method of self-realization. But the latter is only a 
half-way house to devotion. In self-realization the Jiva is stranded in solid 
singleness (kaivalya) ; it is self-centred and not God-centred. Bhakti-yoga 
recognizes the need for shifting the centre from self-consciousness to God- 
consciousness. The spiritual joy or serenity (ianti) that arises on the level 
of the state of the single soul should be replaced by the religious conscious- 
ness that God is the source and centre of all finite life, and that all selves 
gravitate towards God. This knowledge enables the Jiva or the ego to 
renounce its egoity (ahankdra) and resign itself absolutely to the will of 
God. Ethical religion thus undergoes a gradual transformation from the 
idea of niskdma-karma to the concept of service to God. Acts with selfish 
ends are first transmuted into those without ulterior motives. The 
rationale of niskdma-karma the recognition that the Jiva is the Atman 
and not Prakrti. The next step in the process of transmutation -is the 
conversion of kar7na into kainkarya or consecrated service to God and 
humanity. Every kind of work is thus transformed into worship of God. 

MYSTICISM 

While the ethical religion of Ramanuja lays stress on the ideal of 
absolute self-surrender to the will of God, it is his mysticism that brings 
out clearly the nature of God as love and the character of bhakti as intense 
yearning for communion. The mystic has a genius for God; and he is 
sustained by the indwelling love of God who is the very life of his life. 
When the finite self is freed from its ‘selfism’ by a process of self-annihila- 
tion or self-stripping, it is caught up to God and develops an infinite 
longing for His love. This infinite longing of the mystic (niumuksu) can 
be satisfied only by the infinite. The sense of sin as the failure of the 
finite self to obey the will of God is traceable to the sense of alienation 
from God and the forgetfulness of its home in the infinite. The self 
somehow forgets its divine destiny and is stranded in the world of samsdra. 
When its spiritual sense is awakened, it thirsts for God ; and the agony of 
separation experienced by the mystic at this stage is recorded in such out- 
pourings of the religious heart as the Gopi-Glld, the sayings of Namnirdvar, 
and The Gospel of Sri Rainakrishna. Spiritual hunger can be satisfied 
only by the realization of God. In the state of separation the self loses 
colour and wmanth, and even the sense-organ pines for the light of God. 
Without Him, life itself becomes a burden. The intensity of this yearning 
is accompanied by physiological symptoms like sleeplessness, suspension of 
physical activities, and bodily deterioration. Mentally there is a gradual 
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wasting away in despea-'ation, resulting in spiritual- inanity and blankness. 
The Lord of love is likewise seized by soul-hunger ; and sconiiiig . His 
heavenly ' aloof ness and infinite glory, He invades the mystic’^ soul and' 
longs for union with him. In the ecstasy of the uni tive ■ experience that 
follows, the agonies of the dark night of the -soul are forgotten, and its 
separative existence is swallowed up in the ocean of bliss that is Brahman. 
The soul, is then ravished- out., of its fleshly feeling and soaked in 
eternal ecstasy. In the unitive experience the self is deified, and there 
is a new inundation of vitality resulting from the consciousness of eternal 
bliss. . ■ . : ' 

This; unitive' experience' does not last long ; and it is a feature of the 
Ula of love that there is an alternation between the blivss of union and the 
anguish of separation. But the elusiveness and evanescence revealed in 
the game of love do not satisfy the mystic’s quest for the stability of eternal 
life. Owing to the hazards and hardships experienced in the spiritual 
adventure, the mumuksu longs for the life everlasting that transcends the 
world of space-time. The body-self is only a particular mould of space- 
time and a concretized form resulting from When the body made 

of karma isy dissolved, the finite self sheds its mxitability ancl becomes 
immortaL The freed soul has a vision of its divine destiny. It ascends 
to its home in the Absolute. He who knows Brahman attains the highest. 
This is the summum honum which, is sought by all beings. Even the 
process of nature is designed for the spiritual procession of the Atman. The 
realization of Brahman by all beings is the one increasing purpose running 
through the ages. is not only the immediate apprehension of 

Brahman, but also the attainment of VLhparamapada (supreme status) which 
transcends the empirical concept of space-time. Brahman is not only the 
whole or the holy, but is the home of the eternals and their values. Mnkti 
as the integral experience of Brahman defies the logical understanding 
and cannot be adequately described or defined in logical terms, though 
it is often clothed in anthropomorphism. The self realizes its essential 
and eternal nature and is deified and thus attains the being of its being. 
Its consciousness, limited by avidyd and its result, karma in the empirical 
world of space-time, now expands into omniscience and cosmic conscious- 
ness. It is a state of unitary consciousness in which the self is immersed 
in the bliss of Brahman and its thought expires in enjoyment. Its will 
is effaced or fulfilled in the will of God, who is really the endeavour as 
well as the end of every act of service. The will to truth and goodness 
that is in God is eternally self-realized. Isvara does not therefore require 
the help of man as a fellow-worker to fulfil His redemptive end. Spiritual 
service thus implies not the loss of will, but the merging of the finite 
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in the infinite will. Mukti is on the whole freedom from the individu- 
alistic outlook and the attainment of divine vision and divine bliss. In 
that state the sense of separateness of the Jiva alone is abolished and not 
the Jiva itself, and the free and freed spirits form a community owing to 
the common nature of their deified attributive consciousness ; and their 
freedom is expressed either in helping humanity to regain spiritual freedom 
or in the enjoyment of the bliss of divine communion. 

CATHOLICITY OF VISISTADVAITA 

Visistadvaita guarantees God and salvation to all finite beings, human, 
sub-human, and celestial. It is therefore a religion of harmony and 
hospitality. It does not stop with affirming the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. It goes a step further and asserts that God is the 
inner life and soul of all beings. Its idea of God as the soul of the world 
brings out the immanence of God in all beings, spiritual intimacy, and 
the goodness of God. As every Jiva is big with Brahman, the realization 
of the Absolute is a real possibility. The spiritual knowledge of the Jiva, 
as different from the embodied self and as gravitating towards God, affords 
a lofty view of the destiny and value of the finite self ; and the view that 
God is immanent in alT faiths for the purpose of cosmic redemption 
inspires the feeling that the God of all religions is ultimately one, though 
the seers and sects may give expression to Him in different ways. 
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MADHYA’S BRAHMA-MiMa?^Sa 

LIFE AND WORKS OF MADHYA 

M ADHVA waS' born Jn a.d, 1197 neai'*, Udipi on the west coast o£ 
India. With the permission of his parents he was initiated into 
monastic life l^y Acyutapreksa, a sannyasin of Vaisnava tradition, under the 
name of Purnabodha or Piirnaprajna. 

iSahkara had taught that Brahman is nirg'iH7<2 (attributeless) and that 
Maya (nescience), as superimposed on Brahman, is the origin of the world. 
Madhva thought that this position was dualistic. Ramanuja had 
taught that Brahman as suks7na<idacid<nsista 

ness and materiality as attributes) is the origin of the universe as it is 
experienced (vyakta). Madhva pointed out that so long as there is 
insistence on this visista character of Brahman, oneness of the ground 
is not attained and there still persists the question about the author 
of the visista character of Brahman. Madhva showed that Brahman is that 
which is the complete and independent ground of all that is other than 
Brahman. To expound this truth, Madhva wrote four &/uIs 7 U 5 : (i) on 
the Brahma-Svlraj (ii) on the opening passages of the Rg-Veda, (iii) on the 
ten philosophical Upanisads, mid (iv) on ibt Bhagavad-Giid, He also 
wrote expositions of the Mahdhhdrata and the Bhdgavaia, ten treatises 
bearing on the inquiry into Brahman, and several other works in order 
to indicate that it is possible to make the whole life of man an expression 
of inquiry into Brahman (BraJima-jijndsd), In all, Madhva wrote thirty- 
seven works. 

Madhva’s works exhibit a thorough unity of purpose. Each work 
serves as an interpretation of the others, so that all his works are finally 
different chapters or sections of a single work. This idea seems to have 
been fully recognized by his immediate followers who collected his 
works under a single title Sarvamula: Jaya Tirtha, the greatest of Madhva’s 
commentators, at the opening of Tattvaprakdsikay defines the character of 
his commentary as 'sangamyante gtiroh giraJf (the teacher’s statements arc 
brought together), 

VEDAS, BRAHMAN, AND THE WORLD 

Throughout his teaching Madhva lays special emphasis on epistemo- 
logical considerations. Ontological ideas are only the implications of the 
epistemological positions. This is the significance of his defining Reality 
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[tattva) in the sense of prameya, i.e. that which is presented by correct 
knowledge. In his search for the final implication of this truth he comes 
to the conclusion that in the last analysis there is one case of correct 
knowledge, viz. the knowledge caused by the ^ruti, and one case of Reality 
which the Sruti presents as Brahman. What he defines as the Sruti may 
appear to be the same as what is commonly called the Vedas. But his 
position is profoundly different. If the Vedas are generally taken as a 
case of revelation or authority, for Madhva their validity lies in their being 
the only source of correct knowledge. He defines himself as tyaktaveda, 
uninfluenced in his thought by the Vedas in the sense of authority. While 
others fit truth to the Vedic sayings, Madhva fits the Vedic sayings to truth. 
It is this bold stand that distinguishes him as a Vedanta philosopher from 
Sankara, Ramanuja, and others. 

Madhva’s position that knowledge given by the Vedas is the only 
correct knowledge inevitably presupposes a careful examination and recog- 
nition of different levels of correctness, all pointing to the absolute character 
of the correctness of the highest knowledge, i.e. the knowledge given by the 
Vedas in the sense defined by him. Corresponding to these levels he points 
out different levels of reality with the single purpose of showing that all 
these levels necessarily point to one absolute Reality which the Sruti 
characterizes as Brahman and defines as sarvottama, the Supreme. Madhva 
defines samottama sls ‘Ekah sarvottamo jneyah eka eva karoti yat’. The 
meaning of the passage is: ‘The Supreme is to be known as the indepen- 
dent doer (and independent maker of the doer), because It does and makes 
others do without depending upon anything else’. The whole expression 
.stands for the idea that the creative activity of the Supreme presupposes 
or aims at absolutely nothing except Itself. His other expressions for the 
same idea are para, parama, etc. 

Brahman sarvottama. It is therefore not one among many truths. 
It is the Truth which includes all and transcends all. The world is Its 
creation and Its expression. Brahman is the giver of reality in all its 
aspects, which does not therefore exist apart from Brahman. For this 
reason the Sruti speaks of abheda (non-difference) between the two. But 
Brahman is ever transcendent. It is not lost in creation. Nor is It 
exhausted by it. Therefore the Sruti speaks of bheda (difference) between 
the two. Bheda in this context does not signify the independent character 
of the world, but only signifies the transcendent (vilaksana) character of 
Brahman. 

Madhva shows that of bheda and abheda, to concentrate on either alone 
is the cause of bandha (misery). To concentrate on either bheda or abheda 
alone is to negate Brahman, the all-doer and the independent. To hold 
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that sarvottarna and the world are different, taking difference in the ordinary 
or general darsana (philosophic) sense as, for example, between a jar and 
a car, is to hold that the world is independent of sarvottarna. Again, that 
which is not different from sarvottarna and is affirmed to be sarvottarna 
itself is in a logical sense independent of sarvottarna. If sarvottarna i?, the 
principle of the world, if it is the source of the very reality of the world, 
and for this reason it is .svatantra (independent) and the world paralantra 
(dependent), then how can the world be not different from it? 

Madhva notes that the Sriiti does not lay stress on hheda or abheda 
alone. For the Sruti, bheda and abheda are not important ; Brahman is 
the only important thing. He observes the absence of docrship on the part 
of an individuab self. Every case of doing affects the whole world. So 
every case of any doing is a case of all-doing. It is all-doing because it 
affects all things of the world. With each act of doing there is a fresh 
change. With every change there is a fresh disposition of the thing. With 
each disposition the thing is created in a new light, and all other things 
are disturbed, or modified, or detei'mined in the corresponding clegi’ee. 
What appears as doing or as doer is the creation of sarvakartr (all-doer). 
That which is the author of all is kartr and kdrayitr. By Its very nature 
It is independent (asahdya, i.e. svatantrd). The Sruti defines It as cka (one). 
This implies that It is (without a second). There is nothing 

to determine It. It presupposes nothing. It aims at nothing. This is Its 
^urna (complete) character. The Sruti therefore defines It as Brahman. 

BRAHMAN’S ALL-DOERSHIP AND INDIVIDUAL DOERSHIP 

The thought of individual doership and individual doing is therefore 
a case of illusion ; for Brahman is the all-doer. Its world is an absolute 
system and it requires no addition, no improvement, and no correction. 
To know this truth is to dedicate the whole life in all its aspects to 
Brahman. It is in fact to make the body and soul the complete work as 
well as the abode of Brahman’s activity. Madhva notes that the Ua 
Upanisad shows how the appreciation of the all-doership of Brahman does 
not make an individual self inactive but it makes the self full of activity. 
If the individual thinks that he is a free agent, then only there is the 
possibility of keeping still and not doing anything, because he is free to 
do anything. 

Hence to think that an individual is the doer is to arrest activity. 
It is misery (bandha). Moral or religious teaching made on this basis, i.e. 
on the basis of individual doership, does not help the individual, because 
the whole tiling ends in making the illusion of individual doership more 
and more confirmed, and consequently bandha more and more intense. 
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In illustrating this point Madhva considers the place of karma (moral 
activity) in the scheme of obtaining knowledge. He observes thzt karma 
is the result of knowdedge. It is the spontaneous expression of knowledge. 
He means by knowledge the appreciation of the truth that Brahman is all- 
doer. Without this appreciation no karma, no moral activity, is worth 
recognizing. For without knowledge karma is the result of the illusion 
of individual doenship. The so-called karma of this kind is a case of 
ahankara and marnakara. It is the negation of Brahman, the all-doer. 

Madhva considers that this defect vitiates all those philosophies that 
hold that karma is prior to knowledge on the supposition that it gives 
purity of mind (sattva-suddhi ox antahkarana-suddhi) that is the prerequisite 
of knowledge. He shows that karma, devoid of knowledge, makes one 
blind and opposed to knowledge. It is the possession of knowledge that 
makes one morally pure ; it is therefore moral purity itself. 

Madhva holds that the realization of the absence of individual doer- 
ship is the origin of all discipline that is really spiritual. This realization 
is, in other words, the recognition of the all-doership of Brahman. He 
means by all-doership (rarwaterlriwa) the state of doing all of all. This 
means that there is nothing in the world that subsists or endures by its 
own merit. In this sense he defines the world as paratantra (dependent) 
and Brahman as svatantra (independent). Svatantra is the self-established. 
That it is self-established implies that it is gimapurna, that in which every 
property is complete in the sense that it is never exhausted, never modified, 
even though it is the source of the same property that forms an aspect of 
the world. Some hold that Brahman is incomplete (Nyaya and Ramanuja). 
Some others hold that it is attributeless (Sankara and his followers). 
Against these positions Madhva shows that Brahman as incomplete pre- 
supposes Brahman as complete as its author ; similarly Brahman as attri- 
buteless presupposes Brahman with attributes as its author. The incomplete 
has its origin in the complete; and the negative has its origin in the 
positive. Further, ‘attributelessness’ is unintelligible, as, in the absence of 
other attributes, attributelessness itself serves as an attribute. The Sruti 
defines Brahman as Visnu. Visnu in the Vedic sense is the creative 
principle. In recognition of this truth Madhva gives a ruling ‘Brahma- 
sabdasca Vismveva’ (the word Brahman in the Sruti is used only in the sense 
of Visnu). 

SRUTI AS NITYA, NIRDOSA, SVATAHPRAMANA, AND APAURU§EyA 

What is Sruti? Madhva’s answer is that the Sruti is the language 
of Brahman. It is therefore present with reference to every idea of 
Brahman. Every case of knowledge is necessarily expressed by speech. 
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The knowledge of Brahman also' has; its' own.-ex-pression. This expression 
iS' the Sruti. The ■ Sruti; does not limit : Brahman by speech. It is rather 
the process of finding out the expression for presenting the idea of the 
absolute completeness of Brahman, The ;5ruti as an expression of Brahman 
is present because Brahman is present. In this sense tlie Sriiii is viiya 
(indispensable). To the extent that it is indispensable it is the expression 
of the fullness of Brahman. So even by implication it does not niodii'y 
Brahman. It is in this sense defectless (nirdosa). Because it is iiilya and 
nirdosaj, it is its own standard, measure, or test. It is all-comprehensive. 
There is no case of knowledge that falls outside it. Its truth is tliercfore 
self-established {svatahpramdna). 

The truth that the Sruti is nityaPnirdosaj and svaiahprauidna implies 
that it is completely free from personal elements. To explain, an. expression 
by means of personal elements such as reliability (aplaiva) is to determine 
it from outside. But the Sruti is svatahpramana. It is therefore cipauru- 
(impersonal). The ^ruti is thus niiya^ nirdosa^ svatahpramana^ and 
apaiiruseya. How is this to be found out? By means of inquiry (jijhasa) 
consisting of understanding, reflection, and application (sravana, manana^ 
and nididhydsana). 

JIJ rasa-^its nature and object 

So there are two things to find out— the Sruti and Braliman. The 
Sruti is the source of knowledge (/;mmana). Brahman is the object of 
this knowledge (prameya). So with regard to the highest truth both 
pramdna and prameya must be found out. To abstract one from the other 
is to negate both. The process of finding them out is jifnasd, 

Madhva holds that the language of Brahma-jijhdsd is the Brah ma- 
Sutra beginning with ^Athdto Brahma-jijndsd\ With^^ the Brahma-Sutra, 
the Sruti and its meaning, are not found out. Hence his philosophy or 
exposition of the Vedic thought is essentially i.c. Brahma- 

jijhdsd, His one aim is to understand the absolute completeness (purnaiva) 
of Bxzhmsin which is sarvakartr/Le. sarvasattdp7'ada (the giver of reality 
to all), being the origin, the principle of existence, and the only aim of 
all things that exist in different senses. Apart from Brahman, tlic truth 
of all, Madhva has nothing else in view. It is a mistake to think that he 
appeared to save the reality of the world against Mayavada, the position 
of Sankara. To have interest in the reality of the world for its own sake 
is rather the attitude of the Carvaka. Madhva really wanted to save the 
conception of Brahman against Mayavada itself. This incidentally required 
the establishment of the reality of the world, because if the world is unreal 
then there is no occasion to find out and conceive Brahman as tlic ground 
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or principle o£ all that exists in terms of mind and in terms of matter. In 
the course of his thought, irrespective of reality or no reality of the world, 
he wants to understand Brahman defined as Atman by the Sruti /Tnmc- 
vaikam janatha atmanam ; anya vdco vimuncatha’ {Know only that which 
is Atman ; abandon the talk of other things). Further, in the same context 
as he discusses the reality of the world he makes it clear that to hold that 
the world is mithyd (unreal) in the sense that Sankara defines it leads to 
nihilism and thereby makes the problem of finding out its origin and so 
on a contradiction in terms. Neither the conception of tnithyd nor the 
denial of the problem satisfies a philosophical mind. Further, after 
establishing the reality of the world so as to make the problem of finding 
out its origin inevitable and indispensable, he points out the richness of 
the world in terms of its nitya (permanent) and flniiya (impermanent) 
character so as to illustrate and amplify the richnew of the creative power. 

Knowledge, according to him, is the jijndsd itself. At every stage of 
the process of knowledge the conclusion arrived at is sound only in so far 
as it leads on to further jijndsd. Thus he insists on an ever-growing process 
of jijndsd. Just as jndna is identified with jijndsd, karma and bhakti also, 
according to him, are not what they are defined to be in the other darsanas, 
but they are in the Vedic sense different aspects of jijndsd itself. Karma is 
the process of activity involved in, and made inevitable by, jijndsd. Bhakti 
is the devotion to the subject matter of both as its presupposition 

and as its result. He considers therefore that jijndsd is the only kind of 
tapas, spiritual discipline. 

MADHYA’S APPROACH TO PRAMANA 

A careful Study of Madhva’s works reveals that he conducts the 
examination of pramdna (source of knowledge) in four stages in an ascend- 
ing order. (1) The stage ot pramdna as commonly understood: In contin- 
uation of the discussion started by the other darsanas, Madhva holds that 
there are finally three pramdnas — pratyaksa (pepception), anumdna 
(inference), and ngama (scripture). The things that are presented by 
them are generally just those that common people readily belipve 
(anddikdlato’nuvrtta) and that immediately appeal to the senses {pratlti- 
sundara). (2) The stage of reasoning: In the light of Madhva’s teaching 
under Sdstrayonitvadhikarana, Anandamayddhikarana, and Samayapdda of 
the Brahma-Sutra-bhdsya, two levels under this stage can be distinguished. 
The first is the level of different sciences, and the second of darsanas. At 
the scientific level dgama has no place that is exclusively important. If 
it is accepted, it is so' only in so far as it makes pratyaksa and anumdjia 
leading. According to the usefulness of discoveries, different sciences 
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become popular even to the extent of giving rise to the illusion that there 
is nothing apart from these sciences. Dariawas are mental constructions 
of a more subtle order finally based on pratyaksa and anurnana. Some- 
times agama is given the place of exclusive importance even to the 
extent of making it more important and decisive than pratyakm and 
anurndna. Madhva says, it can be easily found out that every dmiana, 
however admirable or transcendent (alaukika) it may appear to be, is after 
all an expression of pratyaksa and anurndna, i.e. experience (anubham) 
that is secular (laukika) in character. (3) The stage of upadeh (instruction) : 
In this stage the Sruti and the Smrti are introduced to the student. The 
Sruti is impersonal {apauruseya) verbal testimony. Its validity is unques- 
tioned. The Smrti derives its validity from the Sruti. The student at 
this stage has realized the emptiness of empirical thinking and of the 
scientific and darsana ideas and several dgamas based on secular experience. 
He tries to rise above these stages. He feels that there is something noble 
and grand and transcendent in the ideas given by the Sruti and the Smrti. 
(4) The stage otjijndsd, inquiry (philosophy): In spite of the appreciation 
of the Sruti and the Smrti, the student feels contradiction in the meaning 
and application of them. He can never reconcile the implications of the 
different Sruti passages, and the inter-relations of the Sruti, the Smrti, and 
anubhava. 

But the student of Brahma-mimdrhsd is not in a position to consider 
mere appearance to be ultimate. At the present stage he has realized the 
uselessness of upadesa, because after all it presents things that do not 
finally transcend the empirical, as it is the outcome of an individual 
thinking. To transcend the empirical was the reason why he w’as intro- 
duced to the Sruti and the Smrti. The Sruti is apaurmeya and the Smrti 
is the shadow of the Sruti. Therefore nothing empirical enters into the 
Sruti as W’ell as into the Smrti. 

What is that which is above all that is empirical and which is there- 
fore expounded by the Sruti? To consider this problem is the process of 
jijndsd, i.e. Brahma-mimdnisd. The meaning of jijndsd in this connection 
cannot therefore be fixed according to a thinker’s will. For the Sruti is 
apauruseya and apauruseya cannot be fixed by pauruseya. 

In expounding these truths Madhva studies the significance of 
apauruseya and consistently with it fixes the character of jijndsd. He notes 
that interpreting ajiauruseya in the sense of verbal meaning (yathdmi- 
idrtha) is definitely wrong. He finally arrives at the conclusion that 
apaurmeya is the language of the Creator of all in being self-conscious, 
i.e. in understanding Himself as the Creator of all. Though he means 
by apauruseya what is known as the ;§ruti, his idea of the Sruti has a 
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profound significance. The :§ruti, according to him, is the plan of creation. 
To understand the ;§ruti is therefore to understand the whole creation. In 
the language of the Sruti the creative principle is Narayana. As the Creator 
He is defined as Vasudeva. The Sruti illustrates the whole process of 
:§astra as the process of Narayana’s understanding Himself as Vasudeva. 
Madhva calls this whole principle, i.e. Narayana understanding Himself as 
Vasudeva, Badarayana. In illustrating this point he shows that Badarayana 
is the origin of the whole gastra. Sastra consists of ufrneya (that which 
is to be determined) and (that which determines); nirneya is 

the Sruti and the Smrti. The origin of both is Badarayana. Their real 
meaning must be understood only through a process of discipline. This 
process is the process of jijnasd. 

Badarayana’s Brahma-Sutra, consisting ol 564 siitras in 22S adki- 
karanas, under four chapters, each with four quarters, presents the process 
of iipidsd. That which is not Brahma-mimdrhsd can never hope to conceive 
the absolute point of view. Again, Brahman understood is no longer 
gunapurna or Visnu. If It is Brahman, then It lies beyond the sphere 
of understanding. To understand this truth, i.e. to understand Brahman 
as Visnu, is the aim of Brahma-mimdmsd. To hold that Brahman is not 
understandable is to emphasize the knowledge of the ununderstandable as 
ununderstandable as expounded by the Kena Upanisad ‘Avijndtarh 
vijdnatdm ; vifndtamavijdnatdm’ (It is not known to those that know ; It is 
known to those that do not know). 

^astra, according to him, consists oi nirneya and nirndyaka. Nirneya 
consists of the Sruti and the Smrti. It does not by itself help knowledge, 
because it has apparent contradictions. It is therefore apard, inferior, i.e. 
it is not vidya (philosophy). But these two must not be taken to be 
separate. Through the process of jijndsd, nirnayaAa becomes merged in 
nirneya. In this circumstance nirneya transcends its nirneya character, 
becomes one with nirnayaisa, and presents its true meaning. Brahman. 
Nirndyaka is thus innate in nirneya. Sutra is its expression. Jijndsd is its 
form. 

THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 

Madhva notes that knowledge implies knower and the known. With- 
out them knowledge is impossible. Attributeless knowledge is a contra- 
diction in terms. Knowledge as an attribute, distinct from knower, i.e. 
dharmabhTitajndna, does not bring out that the knower is of the nature of 
knowledge. The knower and knowledge are non-different. Yet knowledge 
can be spoken of as though it is different from the knower. Even Sankara 
ought to admit this fact. Otherwise the conception, ‘Brahman is nirvisc.sa% 
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cannot be formulated. To hold that Brahman is inconceivable is a con- 
tradiction in terms. So everything that can be conceived is iat'Mcya. 

Knowledge is by nature true. It is given as true. To make truth 
dependent with regard to its origin or its knowledge is never to arrive at it. 
In every circumstance, that which is given is the object of knowledge. The 
given is in time and space. This constitutes its reality. The non-given is 
unreal. 

In certain passages Madhva explains that wrong knowledge is no 
knowledge. It is knowledge distorted. It consists in presenting the real 
as unreal, the existent oyster shell as non-existent silver, and the unreal as 
real, the self which is unreal as doer as real doer. 

In every case of knowledge on the empirical level operation of two 
distinct sources is observed — the knowing self and the apparatuses through 
which it knows. The self in an operating capacity is called saksm. The 
others are sensory organs. The operation of the former forms the back- 
ground for the operation of the latter. With reference to ‘This is a jar’ 
the jar as a particular is given by a sense-organ. The time in which the 
jar exists, its distinction from all other things, etc. are given by the saksin. 
Madhva studies these facts under ^ramana. 

Attributeless knowledge is a contradiction in terms. Attributelessness 
is itself an attribute. Further, knowledge as an attribute distinct from 
knower, i.e. dharmabhutajnana, does not bring out that knower is of the 
nature of knowledge. If knower is of the nature of knowledge, then 
knowledge cannot be a distinct attribute. Knower and knowledge are 
therefore only distinct expressions with regard to an identical entity. The 
disposition of this entity is such that without being different within itself 
it admits of usages of distinctions, knower, knowledge, substance, attribute, 
and so on. 

Madhva defines pramdna as yathartha. Yathdrtha is that which grasps 
its object as it is. There are two kinds of prmndna — kevalapramdna and 
anupramana. Kevalapramdna is knowledge. Anupramdna is the instru- 
ment (sdd 'hana) of correct knowledge. Both knowledge and its instrument 
grasp their objects as they are. There are three cases of anupramdna— 
pratyaksa, anumdna, and dgama corresponding to perception, inference, 
and verbal testimony. Madhva notes that these three pramdnas are so 
comprehensive in their implication that they include all other so-called 
pramdnas, namely, arthdpatti, upamdna, anupalabdhi, and so on. 

Pratyaksa: Pratyaksa implies defectless sense-organ (nirdosendriyam 
pratyaksarri). There are seven sense-organs — saksin, manas, and five sense- 
organs (eye, ear, nose, tongue, and skin). The last five are on the outw'aid 
surface of the body. They operate when they are in contact with their 
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objects on the one hand and on the other with manas which is an active 
entity in contact with the knowing self. Their operations characterize 
the waking state. Manas exists inside the body. It is an internal organ. 
It is the proximate cause of memory-. It works through the impressions 
(saniskdms) deposited in it as the result of the previous experiences of the 
knower. The knowledge caused by external sense-organs and memory 
consists of the modifications of manas. In the dream-state manas functions 
independently of external sense-organs on the basis of samskdras. These 
cases of knowledge are called vrttijndna and arc owned by the knower as 
mine- in its witnessing capacity. This capacity, i.e. the witnessing principle, 
is called sdksin, Sdksin is as enduring as the knower. It operates in sleep 
as 'well. It apprehends the knower as T and pleasure, pain, etc. as what 
occur to T, This apprehension forms the background of all cases of 
knowledge — sdksin and vrttL Vrtti knowledge may or may not be correct. 
The knowledge caused by anumdna and dgama is also vrtti knowledge, 
because it is the woi'k of manas, 

Anumdna (inference): Anumdna is defectless proof giving rise to the 
knowledge of something relevant to it. It is based on the knowledge of 
vydpti (unconditioned and invariable concomitance) between the proof 
and the proved and the fact that the proof is in a suitable position 
to give the knowledge of the proved. The basis for the determination of 
vydpti may be pratyaksa, anumdna^ or dgama. Determination of vydpti 
results from repeated observation of the ‘togetherness’ of the proof and 
the proved. 

Agama: Agarna is defectless verbal testimony. The defects of verbal 
testimony are stating what is irrelevant, stating what is sublated by 
pramdnas^ and so on. ^ There are two cases of dgama — apauruseya and 
pauruseya. Apauruseya is the Veda. It is apauruseya because it is im- 
personal, and for the same reason the order in which the letters, words, 
and sentences are arranged in.it never admits of change, if it is to continue 
as the Veda, i.e. if the meaning which it conveys is to be retained. 
Pauruseya is that which admits of change in the order in which letters 
etc. are arranged. Pauruseya becomes the source of correct knowledge 
only when it is consistent with the ;Sruti. Apauruseya, when it is recognized 
as apauruseya, is necessarily the source of the knowledge of Brahman. 
The function of pramdnas: Oi the three pramdnas, pratyaksa presents 
that are in contact with the sense-organs, in a clear and distinct 
manner. Vagueness pervades the things presented by anumdna and 
dgama in general. Agama and anumdna based on dgama present both 
things that are perceivable and things that are not perceivable. But dgama 
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For this reason, though, to start with, it gives rise to knowledge in a vague 
manner, as jijnasa hecpmes more and more pronounced and comes to its 
perfection, the Sruti character of Sruti becomes realized, and there is con- 
sequently the pratyaksa knowledge of the truth expounded by the Sruti. 
Madhva points out that the truth of this observation can be appreciated 

only through an intensive J5ra/zma-mjmamsfl. 

Kevalapramana: Kevalapramana is the knowledge caused by anu- 

pramana. Corresponding to the three cases ot anupramana there aie three 
cases of kevalapramana — pratyaksa, anumiti, and sabdajnana. Knowledge 
is never objectless. In the absence of an object external to it, it is its 
own object. Objectless knowledge is a contradiction in teims. 

been already indicated, after a careful examination and analysis 
of experience, two types of knowledge are distinguished by Madhva: 

(1) knowledge caused by and (2) knowledge caused by the other 

instruments of knowledge. He calls the iotmex svarupajnana and the 
latter vrttijndna. Svarupajndna is self-conscious. In being conscious of 
itself it becomes conscious of the fact that it is correct {yathartha). Further, 
the consciousness of time forms the very background of all mental activi- 
ties as ‘That is this’ and so on. This illustrates how svarupapima, i.e. 
the operation of saksin is present in vrttijndna zs its basis. 

Vrttijndna is a modification or state oi manas. It is called knowledge 
because, hke Svarupajndna, it reveals its object. Even this is due to the 
fact that svar^)ajndna, being in contact with ma.nas, gives it the power of 
reacting so as to give rise to what is czS\.e& vrttijndna. 

Vrttijndna may or may not be correct. In general^ cases it is correct. 
When it is correct it is known to be correct by the When it is 

incorrect the fact that it is incorrect is due to some defect in its condition. 
A person who has defective eyes mistakes an oyster shell for silver. 

The ideas ‘Knowledge is y at (true)’ and Knowledge is not 
objectless’ are the expressions of the same truth. The fact that knowledge 
is occasionally wrong does not affect this truth. The percipient has a 
defective eye. His eye is in contact with a shell. Owing to some detect 
•it does not apprehend the shell as shell but only as ‘This shining thing. 
As the thing is not apprehended as a shell, the perception of shining 
kindles the impression (samskdra) of another shining thing, silver. This 
impression operates' on the tvholc of the circumstances. There is conse- 
quently the illusion, ‘Tfiis is silver’. _ / 

If all the circumstances in which this illusion takes place are examined, 
then it is not difficult to see how the illusion presupposes correct perception 
of the shell as a shining something, correct perception of silver at a 
previous time sO that there is the impression that shining is an attribute 
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of silver, and so on. So though what a given thing is mistaken for is unreal, 
every case of illusion points to the fact that knowledge is yathartha by 
nature and is therefore never objectless. 

The importance of Madhva’s analysis of pramma consists in the 

following. Under pratyaksa, his conception of knowledge caused by the 

saksin, in its implication, puts an end to all theories that on the one hand 
support subject-and-objectless knowledge such 2lS nirvisesa-caitanya on 
the other support the idea that knowledge is an accidental property of the 

self such as jnana of the Nyaya-Vaisesika and dharmabhutajnana oi the 

Visistadvaita. Under anumana, Madhva considers two kinds — sddhananu- 
mana and dusandnumdna. The distinction between these two is psycho- 
logical. They have respectively close reference to siddhdnta (the position 
of the &astrd.) and purvapaksa {that which opposes siddhdnta). Undet 
dgama, Madhva finally arrives at the conclusion that Brahma-mimdrhsd is 
the only thing that gives rise to correct knowledge. 

EXPERIENCE AS THE STARTING POINT OF PHILOSOPHY 

Any philosophy that does not start from experience is false. For the 
purpose of philosophy is to find out the explanation of experience. To 
deny the validity of experience as such, to posit some imaginary entity 
such as vijhdna (of the Yogacara) or cit (of Sankara) as the true case of 
knowledge, to deny the reality of the world, and to consider it to he mithyd 
are unwarranted. Again, to hold that the objects of the world are partly or 
wholly ultimate or enduring on their own merits is another extreme. All 
these ideas, however subtle, however philosophical they may appear to be, 
are different expressions of the negation of Brahman. 

Madhva points out that the element of prepossession, which he calls 
durdgraha or bhrdntij is the basis of all these ideas. He asks the student 
of philosophy to take things purely objectively. Taken in this sense, things 
of the world are vibhakta (separated) and vikdrin (changing). Every thing 
is vibhakta. It has its own individuality as against the other things. But 
its disposition changes with every change that takes place in the world. 
Madhva notes that this is the common feature of all the things of the 
world presented to us by the three pramdnas. He studies the world in 
two aspects: (1) Things called indriyas, arthas (sense-organs and their 
objects), manas, buddhi (different aspects of intellect), self, and avyakta, 
the later ones being superior to the earlier ones ; and (2) Abhimdnins 
(presiding deities) that make these things function. Under these two heads 
Madhva brings material objects beginning with an insignificant object and 
ending with avyakta (non-manifested), the root matter of all, and spiritual 
entities beginning with the cetana (knowing self) of the lowest order and 
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ending with Sniattva or Laksmi, the highest abhimaninl of the whole 
universe consisting of cetana, acetana, and abhimani-devatas. 

MADHYA’S REFUTATION OF MaYaVADA 
Prameya is that which is the object of correct knowledge. It is the 
same as real (Mtya), according to Madhva. In the absolute sense it is 
Brahman. In arriving at this conclusion Madhva examines gaiikara’s 
conception of mithyd, and against it he calls the world satya. At this stage 
the relative significance of these concepts may be noted. If mithyd is 
translated as unreal, then satya may be translated as real. But m the 
philosophical language real and unreal have different significances. Unreal 
may mean asat. But mithyd does not mean asat. According to Sankara, 
mithyd is taken to mean sadasadvilaksana, that which is other than sat, asat, 
and sadasat. This conception is based on the supposition that the work 
is sublated {bddhya) by the knowledge of Brahman. Real may mean 
absolutely real. But satya, according to Madhva, as applied to the world 
other than Brahman, means abddhya (unsublated). He illustrates this 
point by .showing that the world is prdmdnika (given by pramana), or 
prameya (being the object of correct knowledge). While Sankara holds 
that Brahman alone is a had/iy a, Madhva shows that the terms abadhya 
etc. may be applied also to that which is relative, dependent, and non- 
absolute. . . , _ j j 

Madhva is prepared to admit that the world is mithyd or jatiasaa- 
vilahsana in any sense that does not modify that it is ahad/iya, prdmdnika, 
and so on. But if mithyd means the negation of any^of these ideas, it it 
means or implies something that makes serious thinking impossible, if it 
means something that makes the world or any part of it void of any 
ground, or if it means something that makes the ground of the world in 
any sense incomplete, relative, and dispensable either in thought or in 
deed or something that makes it avoidable or dispensable, then he disavows 
that the world is mithyd or sadasadvilaksana. Against these ideas he shows 
that the world is satya. 

Whether a thing is spirit or matter, three aspects may be distinguished 
in it— essence (svarupa), the state of its being an object (pramiti), and 
function (pravrtli). Every entity of the world is dependent in all these 
aspects. Further, the fact that a thing is real means that it is real in aU 
these aspects. Madhva therefore calls these aspects three cases of satta, 
existence. He notes that they are dependent in order to show that they 
are derived. Madhva shows also that if a thing is dependent in any sense, 
then it is necessarily dependent in every sense in which it may be 
considered. 
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The richer and more complex the function of a thing and the greater 
its causal efficacy, the greater is its relative character, the greater its depend- 
ence, and the greater the degree in which it points to the authorship of 
Brahman. It is on this principle that he fixes the gradation {taratamya) 
of the entities of the world. The entities that point more to the author- 
ship of Brahman come first in the order of the creation of Brahman. 

Whether the world is, in some circumstances or other, recognized to 
be real, unreal, relative, dependent, independent, eternal, or absolute, it 
is essentially paratantra, dependent, i.e. it has only a derived reality, and 
its source is Brahman. It is the realization of this idea that brings about 
release from bondage. For it is this realization that makes one free from 
illusions. Brahman, the Source of all, has essence, objectivity, and function. 
With reference to every aspect It is independent. Madhva calls the non- 
confusion or discrimination between the dependent and the independent 
(difference). The dependent is the world. The independent is 
Brahman. This is the significance of his doctrine of bheda (Bhedavada). 
He says, ‘T asya bhedaica sarvatah adosatvasya siddhyartham’ (It is held that 
Brahman is distinct from everything else in order to maintain that It is 
defectless). 

Further, to see that the world is dependent is to see that it is the work 
of the independent. To see further that Brahman is independent is to 
see that Its work is dependent. Considering finally that the dependent, 
because it is only derived, is no truth, Madhva insists on seeing that there 
is after all . only one truth, viz. Brahman. The Advaita of the Sruti 
illustrates the independent character of Brahman. But Advaita, as applied 
to Sankara’s Vedanta system, means non-duality, and it has in view 
mithyatva of the world and nirgunatva of Brahman. Madhva asks the 
student of Vedanta not to confuse these two ideas. 

CETANA, ACETANA, AND ABHIMANINS 

Madhva’s works on ontological problems are intended to show how 
Brahman is the only Reality. In one of his works, called T attvasankhydna, 
he speaks of two ways of approachittg Brahman. He says, ‘Svatantram- 
asvatantranca dvividham tatfvamisyate’ (There are two ways of presenting 
■tattva [truth], svatantra arid asoatantra). Though apparently this passage 
seems to mean that there are two tattvas, a reading of the passage in the 
light of Madhva’s own point of view, viz. Brahman as Visnu, reveals a 
different truth. If svatantra means the principle of all, then paratantra 
means maianfra in operation. 

Madhva comes to the conclusion rihat in the exposition of Sastra the 
words that are ordinarily taken to mean things of the world really present 
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paramaisvarya -(siipreme lordliness),' .-i.e. suatantreccha (indepenxieiit . 'will),, , 
Ilia being the overflow n£ rlnanda -of -Visnii. ' So,, the correct 

way of seeing the world is to see it as the- expression of Brahman, as the 
illustration ot paramaiwarya -oi -BmhmRn. - The world consists of spirit , 
{cetana) and non-spirit {ace tana) begiiiiiing with 

Laksmi as, the -highest, and 'non-spirit -consisting of the Vedas, space, t:im,e, 
Prakrti, etc. as- known by thQ praynanas^ pratyaksa and so on. 

Cetana is that which knows. Knowledge in its highest form is 
knowledge produced by Brahma-mhnmhsa. From the standpoint of this 
knowledge Madhva observes three types of cetana. (1) That to which this 
knowledge occurs. OGCurrence of this knowledge is indicated by the dis- 
position (svarupa) of the individual cetana. This disposition consists of 
the states hankering after this knowledge, avoiding the circumstances which 
may lead to non-knowledge after seeing their defects, realizing that the 
only means for obtaining this knowledge is Brahm^a-mimamsa under a 
preceptor who is irofriya and Brahmayiistka^ i.e. who has understood or is 
devoted to Brahman as irwfyu/iia (considered and expounded only by the 
Sruti). This cetana is called muktiyogya, fitted to have mukti. (2) That 
disposition which is opposed to the disposition of the miiktiyogya makes 
one tamoyogya, fitted to have tamasy delusion, destruction. (3) A doubtful 
disposition makes one nityasamsarin, fitted to have repeated births and 
deaths. Madhva holds that this cetana finally becomes tamoyogya. Madhva’'s 
final position is that cetana in its true sense is only muktiyogy a. Brahman 
as knowledge and bliss forms the principle (6m&a) of this cc^ana. This 
is the reason why a cetana becomes muktiyogya. As Brahman manifests Its 
jnana znd ananda chai'acter more and more, the individual cctoa comes 
to have more and more /i/rla^a and with it vairdgya^ and Visnubhakti 
becomes more and more purified. 

To enable an individual to have this knowledge, Visnu has made it 
an organism consisting of manas, buddhi, ahankdr a ^ five tanmatras 
(elements in their rudimentary form), five organs of knowledge (eye, ear, 
nose, tongue, and skin), and five organs of action (speech, hand, foot, organ 
of excretion, and organ of generation) with consciousness (cetana) added 
to the rest. In some passages Madhva calls this organism Jiva. To make 
this organism operate, Visnu gives it a gross body made of five elements 
(bhutas). This is what we commonly call an individual knower. In this 
Madhva distinguishes three aspects — gross body, linga body consisting of 
the first eighteen items, and svarupa body, consciousness itself. Of them the 
gimss body is observed to come into existence and perish; but linga 
survives cleath and helps the next birth. Process in time and space is 
endless; but it has a beginning in Visnu in that it is the product of 
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Hartccha (desire o£ Visnu). Thus, according to Madhva, a beginningless 
(anadi) thing has its origin or beginning in Hari or Visnu. 

According to other darkanas, cetana is ever in its finished form. For 
example, Sankara holds that the self is ever Brahman. Bondage is only 
superimposed on it ; but the self is never affected by bondage. Similar 
is the position of all other darsanas. But, according to Madhva, during 
bondage cetana is ever in the making. Brahman as jndna and dnanda forms 
the svarupa, the principle of reality in cetana. Madhva calls this svarupa- 
bimba. For the reason that Brahman as jndna and dnanda is svarupa of 
cetana, cetana is characterized hy jndna and dnanda. As Brahman, by Its 
independent will (svatantrecchd), raandests its jMna and dnanda, cetana 
comes to have them. This means that it grows as cetana. When it is 
thus made an accomplished cetona it becomes liberated. Other darsanas 
hold that ajndna, etc. are definitely opposed to the self. But Madhva shows 
that they are rather the elements that in different ways help the process 
of the growth of cetana. Madhva holds that no stage in this process is the 
work of the Jiva. The whole process with all its aspects is entirely the work 
of Visnu. 

Madhva distinguishes five kinds of muktiyogyas—deva, rsi, pitr, pd, 
and nara— god, seer, manes, ruler, and man. To define them as muktiyogya 
signifies that those that are devoid of Brahma-jijndsd do not deserve to be 
these beings. 

Acetana is that which does not know. It consists of two aspects, positive 
and negative— bhdva and abhdva. The -positive is that which is appre- 
hended as existent at the first instant of its apprehension and the negative 
as non-existent. The positive are the Vedas, space, time, Prakrti, and its 
products. The negative are the absence of an entity that precedes its 
production (prdgabhdva), the absence that follows its destruction 
(pradhvarhsdbhdva), and the absence that is always there like the horn of 
a hare (atyantdbhdva). Just like cetana, acetana also is in every sense the 
work of Visnu. Visnu as existence {sat) is the principle {bimba) oi every 
item of acetana. 

The world of cetana and acetana is real because of Visnu, because Visnu 
as sat is its bimba, principle. That which is unreal is unreal because of 
Haricchd (will of Hari) that it should be so. Thus the unreality of the unreal 
is a positive property. Visnu is the source of degrees of reality (tdratamya) 
also. Acetana, for example, is not as real as cetana. This is indicated by 
the absence of consciousness in acetana and its presence in cetana. 

Madhva holds that every entity, cetana or acetana, in the world is, with 
regard to its reality and so on, governed by a supervising deity. He calls 
this deity abhimdni-devatd- Abhimani-devatds are more real than those 



they supervise. Of these devatas, Yayu is the abhimanin of vital principles 
and LaksmI of all cetanas, including Vayu, as well as all ace^ana^. The 
author of the gradation of reality is Vi.snu. 

Most of these things are seen to have no beginning and no end in 
time. Some of them have beginning and end. Some of them have changes 
in some parts and no change in other parts. Each thing has its own indi- 
viduality. Each is different from others. Every entity has therefore its 
place in the system of things. Even illusion has its own place. It 
has its own function to fulfil. Everything is justified in so far as it is 
active. Individual effort has its own place in the system of things. It is, 
in fact, inevitable. Without it an individual has lived in vain. Institu- 
tions, cultural, social, political, national, and universal, are the creations 
of individuah efforts. - 


BRAHMAN 

Madhva notes that to define Brahman as nirguna (attributeless) or 
kalydnaguna (of auspicious qualities) has only empirical import. This is 
the defect of Vivartavada and Parinamavada, however subtle they may 
appear to be. Brahman is alaukiha (transcendent). As such It is ever 
doubted. It is therefore the object of never-ending inquiry. Empirical 
inquiry does not help the knowledge of Brahman. Inquiry is Brahma- 
jijndsd. It finds out Brahman as the meaning of the Sruti. With- 
out it the Sruti does not teach Brahman. With inquiry the Sruti is found 
to establish Brahman as the one single principle of creation, existence, 
destruction, law and order, knowledge and non-knowledge, bondage and 
release that occur to things, and cetana ^xid. acetana in various manners. 
Brahman is independent. All else is derived from It. As the maker of 
all It is in all. It is bimha, source. That which It makes is pratibimba 
(reflection), derived. It is different from the latter. The latter is not an 
illusion ; for, it is the work of Brahman. Brahman as the principle of all is 
not imagined. It is sdstra-gamya, established by sastra-jijndsd. Sastra is 
that the truth of which is self-established. It is ‘Veda’ found out by means 
of jijndsd. In this circumstance each word of the Veda has a complete 
and absolute meaning, viz. Brahman. In this capacity each word is in 
perfect harmony with the other words ; this is initivdkya-samanvaya. 
Without this Brahman is not found out. Brahman thus found out is not 
gauna (relative). It does not involve dualism (duaiiia). It is ultimate. 
Devotion to this Brahman brings about moksa. It is Atman as expounded 
by the :§ruti. From It come all names and forms and with them law and 
order. Its operation in every case is wonderful {acintya and adbhula). Ic 
originates two orders of the world, bimba and pratibimba. Bimba is the 
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source of the reality of the pratibimba (derived being). Birnba is Brahman 
Itself. It is complete (gitua|?urnfl), absolute (nirdosa), that which is known 
ijneya), and that which is attained (gamya) in the thing. To understand 
the world as pratibimba or paratantra is to understand its principle, 
Brahman. This is to understand that there is no evil, no misery in the 
world. The world is the expression of the fullness of Brahman. Brahman 
is thus anandamaya, bliss itself. Every thing becomes dear because of 
Brahman. To see this truth is to attain dnanda, Brahman. 

DISCIPLINE LEADING TO MOKSA 

In illustrating this point Madhva speaks of the fivefold difference 
(pancabheda): the difference between Jiva and Isa, the difference between 
Jiva and Jiva, the difference between Jada (an inert body) and Isa, the 
difference between jada and Jiva, and the difference between /ada and 
jada. He signifies by this that things must not be confused Without due 
attention to these facts, to speak of unity leads nowhere. 

Having established that reality is Brahman and jijfidsa (philosophy) 
is the only approach to it, Madhva considers how jijnasd occurs. According 
to him, karma is no discipline ; for it arises from superimposing doership 
on the individual self that is a non-doer (paratantra). Bhakti in the usual 
sense is the negation of jijfidsd. Even dhydna (meditation) that is indepen- 
dent of jijnasd is the arrest of the intellect. An individual self is attracted 
by them when some preconception (durdgraha) is working in his mind. 
Jijnasd occurs only to him who is free from all preconceptions. Madhva 
calls this freedom vairdgya. It is intellectual in character. It consists in 
realizing that things of the world, including even Laksmi, are anitya (non- 
enduring) and arara (essenceless). The result of vairdgya is devotion to 
Visnu. Only to one who has this disposition, jijnasd or Brahma-mlmdrhsd 
occurs. To have this disposition or jijndsd is not the individual’s own 
making. When an individual is seen to have jijndsd, it is an indication 
that he is having the prasdda (grace) of Visnu. Jijndsd is the process of 
havana (understanding), manana (reflection), and nidid/iyaiana (applica- 
tion). It expresses itself in two forms— study (svddhydya) and teaching 
(pravacana). Pravacana or teaching is higher. It pleases Visnu (Visnu- 
tustidah). It is the highest aspect of discipline. 

JIVANMUKTI AND MUKTI 

With jijndsd without a break the truth that is mediately undei'stood 
to start with, becomes immediately realized. This is called aparoksa. This 
is the proper stage to teach philosophy, i.e. Brahma-mlmdrhsd. This is the 
state of jlvanmukti. At this state the individual is no longer distracted 
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by , the tilings : of the t^'orld. Distraction is illusion (pramida). . It is the 
cause of bondage. Madhva says that -bondage (bandha) h pramadatmaka^ 
the result of illusion consisting in superimposing karMva (doership) on the 
individual self. But at this stage, Le: fixMmnukti^ hy means of jipidsd the 
iiidividuar has realized Visnii as ' the ' all-doer and himself as completely 
pamtantra. , hixs seen ekatva^ i.e. the (siipreiiic) character 

of Visnu and is free from delusion (mo/M) and misery (solui). 

■ W the individual becomes more. and more purified, i.e, 

the conviction that he is paralantra becomes more and more coniinnecl 
This confirmation is the indication of the grace of Visnu. As the result 
of this grace he finally becomes liberated (mukta): At the stage ot 7nukl:i 
he is consciously living in svatantray i.e. Visnu, the principle of his reality. 
Visnu is immortal. Therefore the individual has become immortal. 
Visnu has become the dearest to him. He therefore enjoys the dnandamaya 
character of Visnu. This enjoyment makes him merged in dnanda (bliss). 
The whole thing occurs as the result of the grace of Visnu. Madhva points 
out that an individual can have only that much of dnanda as is consistent 
with the degree of jijndsd he has at the stage of discipline. So even in 
he speaks of gradation. He sees that gradation is the inevitable 
implication of the infinite richness of Brahma-mimcimsa^ and as such it is 
an item of enjoyment on the part of the mukta. 

The realization of one’s self as paratantra brings mukii to the self. 
Madhva holds that this is essentially the process of jijndsd, Jijndsd is the 
process of Brahman’s creative will. It is therefore the process of all aspects 
of dnanda. With jijfidsd^ cetana becomes one, i.e. in complete harmony 
with the creative will. This is how it lives in Brahman. This is 
iwnpa/Ib With this, sees that the whole process of bondage, 

discipline, and rnoksa with all their circumstances and aspects is the work 
of Brahman. This is Brahma-mtmmhsd signifies by defining Brahman 
as Visnu. To contemplate this constitutes the mukta's dnanda, 

CONCLUSION 

Madhva has thus in his exposition of Brahma-rnimdmsd brought the 
monism expounded by the Vedas aifid the Upanisads to its culmination. His 
position is essentially Brahmavacla. His chief contribution to Indian 
culture, and, in fact, to world culture, consists in the following. He 
showed that pliilosophy is the only kind of spiritual discipline. He found 
out that the Sruti is not a mere verbal testimony but the expression of 
pure philosophy. He discovered that Brahma^rntmamsd is the highest form 
of philosophical thinking. He found out that the real cause of bandha 
(bondage) is superimposition of doership on the individual selves. He 
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realized that man is really a doer, only ■ when he understands; that he is 
pamlantra. He saw that the only way of appreciating the highest truth as 
the only truth is the recognition of the reality and actuality of the world 
in a healthy sense. He showed that the highest truth must necessarily be 
absolutely complete with reference to every aspect of it (gunapurna), free 
from every kind of dependence (iiirdosa), the real object in every object 
(jfieya), the goal of every endeavour (gamy a), and the source of knowledge 
as such (guru). For this reason he calls this truth Naray ana ; and he makes 
it clear that an individual can have peace only when he has realized this 
truth. Not to realize this truth is to confuse it with the world and conse- 
quently to have misery and delusion and moM). This realization 

is possible only by an enduring process of study and teaching of philosophy, 
i.e. 5ra/zma-m!mam5a. He emphasized that political, national, and social 
reconstruction in terms of this study only is the salvation of mankind. He 
showed that the very contemplation of these truths is the source of joy 
(cinanda). As the expounder of this Sastra which leads to manda^ he is 
called Ananda Tirtha. 



18 

THE NIMBaRKA school OF VEDANTA 


N IMBaRKA, who was one o£ the five principal commentators on the 
Brakma-Sutra o£ Baclarayana and the first systematic propoinulcr of 
one o£ the five main schools of the Vedanta, was a Tailatiga Biahmana. He 
is generally supposed to have flomished after Ramanuja, in the elcventli 
century a.d., though no definite evidence is available on this point. He 
wrote a short commentary on the Brahma-Sutra, entitled Vcdanla-parijala- 
saurabha (the odour o£ the heavenly flower o£ the Vedanta), lliis com- 
mentary is very condensed and written in simple language. Its peculiarity 
is that the author makes no attempt whatsoever to refute the theory of any 
other commentator on the Brahma-Sutra, such as Sankara and others, or 
even, for the matter of that, to expound his own theories by means of 
appropriate arguments. In fact, it is doubtful whether his views would 
have been fully clear to readers but for the excellent commentary Vedanta- 
kaustubha on the Brahma-Sutra by his immediate disciple Srinivasa. 
Nimbarka was also the author of a small work of ten stanzas, called Daia- 
slokl, dealing with the three realities — Brahman (Krsna), soul 

(cit), and matter (acit). It also is not properly intelligible without com- 
mentaries. Besides these, Nimbarka composed several other works, some of 
which are no longer extant. 


BRAHMAN 

Like other Vedantins, Nimbarka calls the highest Reality Brahman, 
literally meaning the greatest Being— one who is unsurpassedly great in 
nature and qualities— beyond any limit whatsoever. To Nimbarka, 
Brahman is a personal God, and not the impersonal Absolute of Sankara. 
Nimbarka calls Him Krsna or Hari. But while to other Vaisnava 
Vedantins, like Ramanuja and Madhva, Brahman is Narayana or Visnu, 
to Nimbarka, as to Vallabha, He is Gopalakrsna (Cowherd Krsna), accom- 
panied by Radha. 

Brahman is eternal, independent, omnipresent, omnipotent, and 
omniscient. He is the sole cause of the entire universe, but is without 
cause. He alone creates, maintains, and destroys the world of souls and 
matter. Brahman is thus both the material {updddna) and the efficient 
(nimitta) cause of the world. Ordinarily the material and efficient causes 
are different from each other, e.g. the lump of clay is the material, and 
the potter with his instruments the efficient, cause of a clay jar. But in 
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the case of world creation the two are one and the same, viz. the one 
Braiiniaii, the omnipresent Being. The scripture: (C/z5. 1/^ VI.2.3) tells us 
that the universal Self, wishing to be many, transforms Himself into the 
form of the world. Thus, in so far as He transforms Himself into the 
world, He is the material cause ; and in so far as He transforms Himself as 
such, He is the efficient cause of the world. Nimbarka himself does not 
explain clearly in what precise sense Brahman is both the material cause 
and the efficient cause of the world, seeing that Prakrti, the primal matter, is 
ordinarily said to be the cause of all material objects. This has been clearly 
explained by Purusottama in his famous work V edantan'atnamianjusa. He 
points out there that Brahman is the material cause of the universe in the 
sense that creation means the manifestation of His subtle powers of sentience 
(cit) and non-sentience in the form of gross effects. That is, during dis- 
solution (pralaya), the entire universe of the sentient and the non-sentient 
returns to and remains in Him in a subtle state as His natural powers. Then, 
at the beginning of creation, Brahman manifests these powers (cit-sakti a.nd 
acit-sakti) in the form of souls and Prakrti; and from this Prakrti, the 
primal matter, there is the gradual evolution of the entire material world. 

Now, it may be asked here, how Brahman, who is entirely non-material 
(ajacla), can still possess an element of materiality (jadatva) or have non- 
sentience as one of His powers (acit-hkti). But there is nothing incon- 
sistent or absurd here, if we properly understand the real implication of the 
Vedanta doctrine of 

The sentient and the non-sentient (cit and acit) are among the 
numerous powers or saktis of Brahman, and a power does not affect the 
real nature (svarupa) of the thing possessing that power, e.g. fire has the 
power to produce smoke, but is not itself smoky. In the same manner, 
Brahman has the power to produce the non-sentient world, yet is not 
Himself non-sentient. Moreover, a power cannot vitiate or affect the 
thing itself. So the non-sentient world does not make Brahman imperfect 
when it returns to Him during dissolution (pralaya), iox it surely does not 
return to Him in its gross, imperfect form, but simply inheres in Him as 
His subtle power. Again, Brahman is the efficient cause of the universe 
in the sense of transforming Himself into the form of the universe, there 
being no other external agent to fashion the world. And this act of trans- 
forming Himself, as explained by Purusottama, means to unite the souls, 
so long merged in Him, as His subtle power of sentience (cit-sakti), with 
their respective karmas and the instruments for experiencing them. In 
other words, He creates the world according to the past kainnas of the 
individuals and thereby regulates the destiny of the souls according to strict 
justice. 



: : THE 

' Ninibarka siiccinrily reflU several ..objections, against this doctrine 
o£ the caiisality of :Brahniaii, .and. in thiS'- connection propounds the famous 
Vedanta doctrine of if l/I or creation in sport, which, if rightly understood, 
is. one of the best solutions ever offered of that very difficult philosophical 
problem' of the why or the motive of creation. 

Brahman is the creator, sustainer, and destroyer of the world. But 
He is. not an .external creator like the potter of the pot,, but, beiiig .also , 
its .material cause, as stated above,' is immanent in it, like clay in 'the pot. 
But He, the infinite Beingv cannot be exhausted in a single universe. He 
pervades the universe, yet transcends it. Thus, Brahman is both tran- 
scendent; .and immanent, and,' as such, .the. inner, soul and essence of the 
world., 

on the one hand, Brahman is the greatest of the great, high 
above the individual soul, the creator and controller of the world, its lord 
and ruler. But, on the other hand, He is the abode of infinite beauty, 
bliss, and tenderness, and is in sweet, intimate, and personal relation with 
the individual soul. He is essentially gracious to devotees and helps the 
deserving ones to attain salvation by enabling them to have a direct vision 
of Flimsclf (saksatkSra). He also incarnates Himself on earth for their 
guidance. 

Hence Brahman has two aspects — the majestic and the sweet. He 
is all-powerful yet all-merciful, transcendent yet immanent, all-pervading 
yet residing within the heart of man, a stern judge yet a gracious friend. 

Brahman is thus essentially possessed of attributes (saguna). He is the 
abode of an infinite number of auspicious qualities, which, as we have 
seen, arc broadly of two kinds, supreme majesty, omniscience, omnipotence, 
and omnipresence on the one hand ; infinite beauty, bliss, love, and purity 
on the other. Sometimes, however. Brahman is also described as attribute- 
less (nirguna). But this simply means that He is free from all inauspicious 
attributes as found in the world. It may be asked here. How can 
Brahman, the omnipresent Being, avoid having bad, worldly attributes as 
well, seeing that everything must exist in Him? As stated above, during 
dissolution (pralaya), the tvorld exists in Brahman, not as it really is, but 
as a mere iakti or power. But during creation and the later period of 
subsistence {srsli and sthiti) the world, with all its grossness and imperfec- 
tion, must inhere and subsist in the same all-pervading Lord as part, 
clement, or attribute. Hence Bi'ahman must possess these infinitely bad 
qualities of the world, together with His supremely excellent ones. In 
fact, whatever is, is God — so evils and imperfections, too, must be in Him 
in the same way as virtues and perfections are. This fundamental problem 
of the relation between the all-good God and the undeniable evils of the 
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world has not been tackled separately by Nimbarka. But this does not 
present any formidable difficulty, if we understand the real meaning of 
the Vedanta doctrine of the omnipresence of Brahman and the consequent 
relativity of evil. What are parts or elements from their narrow partial 
standpoint are not so from the standpoint of the whole. Thus, evils are 
evils only from the narrow human standpoint, but never from the stand- 
point of the all-pervading unity of the Absolute. Evils are thus relative— 
though not unreal, they are yet not absolutely real. It is, we think, to 
emphasize this transmutation of the separate imperfections of the parts 
in the whole that the Vaisiiava Vedantins repeatedly emphasize the 
nirgunatva of Brahman (of course, in a sense absolutely difEerent from that 
of the Advaita Vedantins). Brahman is all-pervading, yet nirguna or free 
from all ordinary material, unworthy, inauspicious qualities, because evils 
as evils lose their essence in Him. It may, of course, be asked here. Why 
is it only evil, and not good also, that loses its distinctive nature in God? 
The reply is that while evil is only relatively real, good is absolutely so. 
So, in the Absolute, it is evil that is dissolved, while good persists. 


CIT: THE JIVA 

The Jiva or the individual soul, according to Nimbarka, is essentially 
of the nature of intelligence (jnana-svarupa), and, as such, wholly non- 
material (ajada). Hence it has to be carefully distinguished from the body, 
the sense-organs, the vital breaths, the mind, and buddhi, which are all 
material and non-sentient. Thus, the eleven organs (five external sense- 
organs, five organs of action, and mind, the inner organ) and the five vital 
breaths are but the instruments through which the sentient and non- 
material soul perceives, acts, and enjoys, and which are guided by it. 

But the .soul, according to Nimbarka, is not only knowledge, intelli- 
gence, or consciousness in essence (jmna-svarupa), but also a knower, i.e. 
an intelligent or conscious being (jndtr or jndtrtva-dharma-vat) or, in other 
words, it is both knowledge in essence and has knowledge as its attribute. 
This, however, sounds rather self-contradictory. How can the same thing 
viz. knowledge or consciousness, be both the essence and the attribute of 
the very same soul? But really this insistence of the Vaisnava Vedantins 
on knowledge being both the essence and the attribute of the soul at the 
same time is neither without meaning nor self-contradictory. Inasmuch as 
either of these two alternatives by itself would present a difficulty, bath 
must be taken to be true at the same time. Thus, if consciousness be only 
the essence of the soul, and nothing else be needed for its knowledge or 
consciousness, then the soul must know, from the very beginning, what it 
will know throughout its entire existence ; and there cannot be, later on, 
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any,, appearance^': O't clisappearance,.. increase or'. decrease thereof. But we 
know that this, is an' we are originally ignorant of a thing, 
then we gain knowledge about it ,* we have at first no perception of a 
thing, then we come to perceive it ; we, again, have knowledge of a thing 
and then it ceases: we perceive a thing, then our perception ceases; our 
knowledge also ■ increases or decreases: ■ our' perception becomes Fuller or 
niorev perfect, or just .the- reverse, ' All ..these are facts of experience and 
cannot, be, denied. So, they prove definitely that, .something else is needed 
to explain such appearance and disappearance, increase and decrease, of 
knowledge in the soul In other words, over and above being consdoiis- 
ness An essence passively, the soul is also a conscioiis knower ac:ti\'ely, i.e. it 
possesses the attribute of consciousness which appears or (Iisa|>peai‘s, 
increases or decreases, with regard to particular things according to ciremu- 
stances. But it may be asked here. Why, then, insist on calling the soul 
consciousness in essence as well, instead of taking consciousness as its 
attribute only, which, as shown above, so very well explains the fact of its 
knowing and non-knowing, or its increase or decrease in knowledge? The 
answer is that this, too, will lead to another difficulty ; for, if consciousness 
or knowledge be only an attribute of the soul and not also its essence, then, 
there being always a distinction between substance and attribute, the soul 
practically ceases to have consciousness as its r/a/icnrand the distinction l)e- 
tween the soul and a material object becomes one ot attributes only, instead 
of being, as it fundamentally is, one ot essence mainly. In fact, it is absurd 
to maintain that the soul is not cojisciousness in that, in other 

words, it is a gross non-consdous material objeet, but has only the attribute 
of consciousness. So we have to admit that the individual soul is hoik 
knowledge and a knower; or, in other words, that knowledge is both the 
essence and the attribute of the soul Consciousness being the essence and 
the attribute of the soul, it always remains a conscious knower even during 
the states of deep sleep (susupti) and salvation, in which latter case it is 
omniscient. 

The individual, being a knower (jnatf), is also an active agent (kartr). 
All the scriptural injunctions presuppose the soul to be an agent. Further, 
it is the soul that controls the body and the organs, as stated above. This 
also proves the soul to be an active agent. The soul is an agent not only 
during its state of bondage, but also when it is free. Then its potver to 
realize all desires and to move about at will is fully manifested. 

The individual soul is an enjoyer (bhoktf) too. This is a necessary 
logical corollary of the above. For, if the soul be an active agent, a doer 
of karmas, it must also be an enjoyer, the reaper of the fruits thereof, good 
or bad. The soul is an enjoyer not only during its state of bondage in the 
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world, but also ivhen it gets rid of all karmas axid becomes free. Of 
course, the freed soul does not experience the fruits of larmas like the soul 
in bondage, and its enjoyment does not lead to rebirths. But its enjoy- 
ment consists in being a co-sharer in the infinite bliss of Brahman. 

Still, the soul is not an independent being, but essentially dependent 
on the Lord for existence, knowledge, activity, and enjoyment. Even when 
the soul is free, it remains wholly under the control of Brahman. 

Thus, as regards its nature, the individual soul is knowledge in essence, 
and a knower, a doer, an enjoyer, dependent on God, and eternal. 

Next, the size of the souL It is atomic in size, as proved by the fact 
that the soul is said to pass out of the body through such small openings 
as the eye etc. But although the soul itself is atomic, its attribute of 
knowledge pervades the whole body ; and that is why it is capable of 
experiencing the various states of the body, just as a small lamp in a corner 
can flood the entire room with its pervasive rays. Here, Nimbarka, in his 
usual succinct manner, takes pains to refute the doctrine of the all- 
pervasiveness of the soul. This would entail, he points out, either eternal 
perception or eternal non-perception on the part of the soul • for the all- 
pervasive soul must always be in connection with all objects and know 
them eternally ; or, if it be not somehow in connection with them, there is 
nothing outside it to bring about such a connection. 

Next, the number of souls. According to Nimbarka, there is an 
infinite number of .souls, and it would be wrong to identify all these 
numerous souls with one another or with Brahman. 

Finally, the kinds of souls. There are, broadly speaking, two kinds of 
souls, viz. souls in bondage and freed souls. The former are associated 
with material bodies and are subject to births and rebirths according to 
their own karmas. The latter get rid of all connection with karmas and 
matter and are thereby freed from mundane existence. 

We may now briefly consider the different states of the soul in bondage. 
Such a soul has five different states, viz. waking, dream, deep sleep, swoon, 
and death. The state of waking has been considered above — then, the 
soul is a knower, a doer, and an enjoyer. During the states of dream and 
deep sleep, too, it remains a knower and an enjoyer, knowing and enjoying 
various dream objects created by the Lord. During the state of deep, 
dreamless sleep, too, the soul is a knower and an enjoyer, though, naturally, 
its knowledge and enjoyment remain more or less unmanifest then. The 
state of swoon is halfway between sleep and death, not identical with 
either of them. Finally, the state of death. Of this there are two kinds — 
that which leads to rebirth, and that which leads to liberation. 

We may also refer briefly to the different destinies of the soul, viz, 
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heaven, . hell,: and ■salvation. There are,- Troadlyv.-speaking, two, classes of 
sonls in bondage: doers (karmin) and'-knowers (jnanin). The foriiier,,: 
again> are of two kinds : pious workers .and sinners. These three kinds of 
souls (pio,us workers, , sinners, and knowers) undergo different destinies, 
attaining different ends through different paths. Thus, knowers go to the 
world of Brahman through the path of the gods {devayana)> not to retiirn 
any more. pious, workers go to' the world of the. moon (heaven) through 
the path of the fathers (pitryana) to return to earth, according to their 
karmaSf as higher forms of animals like men, cats, dogs, etc.; sinners go 
to the ‘third place’ (hell) to return to earth as the lowest forms of life like 
worms,, .snails, etc. .. 

ACIT: THE NON-SENTIENT 

According to Nimbarka, acit h of three kinds: prakrta or what is 
derived from Prakrti, the primal nmttev, aprdkrta or what is not derived 
from Prakrti, and or time. 

Prakrti here is conceived to be just like the Saihkhya Prakrti, the only 
difference being that it is taken to be wholly dependent on and under the 
control of the Lord, and not independent and self-sufficient like tiic 
Sariikhya Prakrti. 

Nimbarka himself does not tell us what precisely are the a prakrta and 
kdla. But we get very good accounts of these in the V eclmta^ratna-manfusd 
of Purusottarna. Ide points .out that just as Prakrti is the stuff of the 
mundane world, so what is aprakrta is the stufS. of the celestial bodies, 
ornaments, and other objects of enjoyment, and also the regions of the 
Lord and the freed souls. Za/a is eternal and all-pervasive, the basic 
principle of the entire cosmic existence. But though the regulator 
and controller of everything, it itself is wholly under the control of 
the Lord. 

BRAHMAN, CIT, AND ACIT—THEIR RELATIONSHIPS 

Thus, according to Nimbarka, there are three equally real and co- 
eternal entities: Brahman, cit (the sentient), and acit (the non-sentient). 
Brahman is the controller {niyantr), cit the enjoyer (bhoktr), and acit the ob- 
ject enjoyed {bhogya). The ejnestion is, What exactly is the relation between 
these three realities? In the first place, there is a real difference between 
Brahman on the one hand, and cit and acit on the other. Thus, Brahman 
is the cause, the soul an effect; Brahman is the whole, the soul a part; 
Brahman is the object to be worshipped^ the soul the worshipper ; Brahman 
is the object to be known, the soul the knower ; Brahman is the object to 
be attained, the soul the attainer — and there is always a distinction l^ctweeii 
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the cause and the effect, the whole and the part, the worshipped and the 
worshipper, the known and the knower, and the attained and the attainer. 
Again, Brahman is the inner controller, and dwells within the heart of 
the soul ; and the controller and the controlled, the dweller and the place 
dwelt in, are of necessity different. Further, Brahman is omniscient, 
omnipresent, and omnipotent, possessing the powers of creation, main- 
tenance, and destruction of the universe, but the soul is infinitely small 
and does not possess these powers of creation etc., and further, it is 
wholly dependent on Brahman. Even the freed soul, which is similar 
to Brahman in other respects, differs from Him in the last two points. 
That is, it is neither omnipresent (being atomic in size) nor omnipotent 
(lacking the powers of creation etc. and being absolutely under the control 
of Brahman). 

There are even more fundamental differences bettveen Brahman and 
the universe. Brahman is the cause, the universe His effect. He is the 
whole, it is a part ; He is sentient, non-gross, non-material, ever pure ; the 
world is just the opposite. Hence the two must be different. Thus, 
there is an eternal, natural, and undeniable difference (svabhavika-bheda) 
between Brahman on the one hand, and soul and matter on the other. 

Yet just as this difference between Brahman and the other two 
realities is true, the non-difference between them is no less true. The 
souls and the world are effects of Brahman, and as such are different from 
Him, as pointed out above ; but they are also ,non-different from Him none 
the less for the same reason. The fact is that the cause and the effect, the 
part and the whole, are neither absolutely different nor absolutely non- 
different, but are both different and non-different. In essence the effect 
is the cause itself — so far it is identical with the cause ; yet the effect has 
its own peculiar form, attributes, and functions — so far it is different from 
the cause. The clay jar, the effect, is non-different from clay, the cause, 
for it is, after all, nothing but clay through and through. Yet it is also 
different from a mere lump of clay in form, attributes, and functions. The 
same is true of the relation between the whole and its part. The whole 
is immanent in a part — so far the part is identical with the whole ; yet 
the whole transcends the part — so far the part is different from the whole. 
Thus, the relation between Brahman on the one hand, and souls and 
matter on the other, is a relation of natural difference-non-difference. 
Hence Nimbarka’s doctrine is called Svabhavika-bhedabhedavada. 

MOK.SA OR SALVATION 

Moksa or salvation means realizing our essential similarity with the 
Lord. When the soul in bondage attains a direct vision of the Lord, it 
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attains His nature and most of His attributes. 
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of the Lord, though not- of any; one else. 'The freed. soul is; identical with. 
Brahman except in. these points. 

Thus, according to Nimbarka, salvation is a positive state of supreme 
self-development— of infinite knowledge and bliss ; it is not a mere nega- 
tive state of unconsciousness (as held by the Ny ay a school) nor an absence 
of pain without the presence of bliss (as held by the Samkhya school). Nim- 
barka, however, does not believe in jlvanmukti or salvation here and now, 
in the present physical world, while possessing a material body. He points 
out that after all is said and done, the essential nature and attributes of 
the soul cannot but remain veiled and obstructed so long as the body is 
there to affect them. For example, the souFs supreme knowledge and 
powers cannot in any way be manifested so long as it continues to possess 
a physical body ; for then it has to know through the help of the mind and 
the sense-organs and act through the organs of action, and as the powers 
of all these organs are limited^ the knowledge and powers of the soul itself 
become limited to that extent. Hence the real nature and attributes of 
the soul can be fully manifested only after death, only when it permanently 
gets rid of all connection with the physical body and the physical world. 
Thus, Nimbarka supports the doctrine of vklehmnukti ox sdlv^iion after 
death. 

' ' ■■■ , ETHICS: - THE SADHANAS 

There are five sMhanas^ OT mt 2 .m to salvation, according to Nimbarka, 
vYi:kamia or work, /nana or knowledge, upasana or meditation, prapatti or 
self-surrender to God, and gurupasatti or devotion to the spiritual preceptor. 

(1) Kanna, according to Nirnbarka, is not a direct means to salvation. 
When performed in di niskama or selfless spirit, in accordance with the 
injunctions of the scriptures, it purifies the mind and thereby leads to the 
rise of knowledge, which leads to salvation. 

(2) Salvation can be attained only through the right kind of knowledge 
regarding reality, i.e. Brahman and the self. Knowledge is not subsidiary 
to karma^ yet karma^ as pointed out above, prepares the mind for the 
ultimate rise of knowledge. Thus, first, the proper performance of the 
religious duties incumbent on one's stage of life {asrama-dharma), performed 
not for any selfish gain (sakama) but in an altogether disinterested spirit, 
purifies the mind and thereby expedites the rise of knowledge. Secondly, 
not only the external performance of sacrifices, but also the internal control 
of the senses is incumbent on one who desires knowledge and salvation. 
Further, the seeker after salvation should also possess the essential qualities 
of deep learning, childlike simplicity, unostentatiousness, profound thought- 
fulness, and the gift of silence. 
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{?>) Upasana or meditation is another essential means to salvation. 
There are, broadly speaking, three kinds o£ meditation, viz. (i) meditation 
on Brahman as one’s own self, i.e. as the inner controller of the sentient. ; 

(ii) meditation on Brahman as the inner controller of the non-senticnt ; 

(iii) meditation on Brahman as different from the sentient and the non- 
sentient. According to Ramanuja, upasana and bhakti are identical. But 
according to Nimbarka, h/iaAti is not a synonym of upasana, but implies 
a special kind of deep love for God. 

(4) Prapatti, too, is taken by Nimbarka to be a special sadhand or means 
to salvation. It means complete self-surrender or resignation to God. One 
who resorts to this means has to give up his narrow individuality and be 
dependent on Him alone in every respect. Then God will Himself lead 
him to salvation and eternal bliss. But it would be wrong to think that this 
kind of self-surrender means complete inactivity on the part of the devotee, 
for he has to exert himself to do what is liked by God and avoid what is 
disliked by Him. Then alone will he be favoured and helped by God. That 
is why prapaffi has six factors, viz. goodwill towards all, absence of ill-will, 
faith in the protection of God, acceptance of God as saviour, a feeling of 
helplessness, and self-surrender to God. Thus love of God means love of 
mankind no less ; and .self-suiTender to Him means ceaseless effort to follow 
the right path. 

(5) Gurupasatti or self-surrender to the spiritual preceptor, and not 
directly to God, is also taken by Nimbarka to be a separate sndhana. Here, 
the guru will lead the devotee to God, and whatever is necessary for salva- 
tion is done for the devotee by the guru, just as the mother of a suckling 
child who is ill, herself takes medicine for curing her child. 

Thus, Nimbarka speaks of five sadhands or means to salvation. They 
all lead to salvation, either separately or jointly, and are to be resorted to 
by men of different castes, stages of life, inclinations, and capacities. The 
upper three castes are entitled to follow any of these, the fourth caste can 
pursue the last two only. Again, those who are confident of attaining salva- 
tion by their own efforts resort to the paths of work, knowledge, and medita- 
tion ; those who are not, to those of self-surrender to God and self-surrender 
to the spiritual preceptor. 

THEOLOGY 

In Nimbarka, the Absolute of philosophy and the God of religion 
merge into one ; and the Being who satisfies the intellect as the only logical 
explanation of the world system and as One in whom all apparent contradic- 
tions are dissolved, also inspires the heart to direct its inborn feelings of love 
and devotion to Him as their only repository. The eternal relation between 
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man and God, according to Nimbarka, is that between the worshipper and 
the worshipped. Even the freed soul, as we have seen, is difEerent-non- 
different from Brahman, and is His worshipper and servant. But this rela- 
tion is not one of fear and compulsion, but one of sweet intimacy, love, spon- 
taneous devotion, and self-surrender. To emphasize this sweet personal 
relation between man and God, Nimbarka describes God as Gopalakrsna, 
accompanied by Radha and the gojbw/and engaged in play with them. Thus, 
Nimbarka is a prominent propounder of the Radha-Krsna cult, one of the 
most popular and influential cults that ever flourished in India, which 
even today claims millions of adherents all over the country. 

AN.ESTIMATE 

Such, in brief, is the Svabhavika-bhedabheda doctrine of Nimbarka. 
One of the fundamental problems of philosophy is the relation between the 
one and the many, unity and plurality, God and the world ; and many 
different views have been advanced on this point. On the one hand, there 
is the strict monistic system or Advaitavada ' of Sankara which completely 
identifies the one and the many, i.e. asserts the one only and denies the 
many. On the other hand, there is the strict dualistic system or Dvaitavada 
of Madhva which completely differentiates the one from the many, God 
from the world. In between these two, there are various types of theories 
which recognize both difference and non-difference between the one and 
the many and try to reconcile them. Here Nimbarka tries to solve this 
difficult problem in a new way of his own by accepting both difference and 
non-difference between God and the universe as equally natural and per- 
fectly compatible. 

The problems of the why and how of creation will, perhaps, never be 
satisfactorily solved. Thus, first, why should God, the all-perfect, ever-satis- 
fied, self-sufficient Being, create another, the world? For all actions — and 
creation is an action — are due to some want, imperfection or unfulfilled 
desire. Here Nimbarka points out that creation is due not to any want on 
God's part, but to mere sport (Ilia), arising out of the fullness of His bliss, 
perfection, and satisfaction. A person indulges in sport not because he is un- 
happy and dissatisfied, lacking something he wants to possess, but because he 
is perfectly happy and contented, and this happiness spontaneously expresses 
itvself in play. Such is the case with the cosmic sport of the Lord. But this 
cosmic sport, though purposeless from the point of view of Brahman, is not 
so from the standpoint of the individual souls (Jivas), as for them it serves 
a moral purpose. It is regulated by the law of Karma, the demand of jus- 
tice, so that the universe created by God in sport is also created according 
to the karmas of the souls. 
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Secondly, in explaining the relation between God and the world, so 
created, Nimbarka brings in the analogy of the cause-effect relation. This 
cause-effect relation, according to Nimbarka, is a relation of identity-in- 
difference. Thus, the effect is different from the cause, because it has a 
peculiar individuality (i.e. special attributes and functions) of its own. 
Again, the effect is non-different from the cause, because it is but a transfor- 
mation, a modification, of the cause, and is in essence nothing but the cause. 
The cause, on its side, is different from the effect, because the effect is not 
the whole of it, and it has a peculiar nature of its own that is not fully 
exhausted in the effect. Again, the cause is non-different from the effect, 
because it is the effect, so far as it goes. In the very same manner, Bralunan, 
the cause, and the universe, the effect, are both different and non-different 
from each other. Brahman is- different from the universe, because He is 
transcendent to it ; Brahman is non-different from the universe, because He 
is immanent in it. Thus, if we take difference and non-difference in this 
sense of transcendence and immanence, no contradiction is involved if we 
take both difference and non-difference to be equally and simultaneously 
time. 

From the point of view of religion, too, Nimbarka’s system has much 
to commend itself, emphasizing, as it does, a personal relation of love and 
friendship between God and man. While Ramanuja emphasizes aisvarya- 
pradhdna bhakti or a distant relation of awe and reverence, Nimbarka extols 
madhurya-pradhand bhakti or an intimate relation of love and friendship. 
Although religion begins in awe and reverence, it ends in love and most 
intimate fellowship. In this sense, Nimbarka has given us the last word, 
the inner core, the real essence of religion. 

From the ethical point of view also, the system of Nimbarka manifests 
a commendable spirit of broad-mindedness and rationality. Nimbarka 
emphasizes not only the external performance of religious rites and rituals, 
but also, equally, the inner cultivation of the supreme qualities of self- 
control, purity, simplicity, and the like. He is of opinion that one need not 
give up the world to attain salvation. Even a householder, in the midst of 
his thousand and one mundane duties, can realize Brahman provided he 
pei'forms them in a disinterested spirit. According to Nimbarka, it is the 
spirit with which one does one’s duties that counts. Anyone who performs 
his duties in an unselfish spirit attains salvation, w'hother he is a householder 
or an ascetic. 

Thus, the doctrine of Nimbarka has much to commend itself from the 
points of view of philosophy, religion, and ethics. Its most distinctive 
feature is that it strikes a happy balance between the rigid intcllectualism 
of Advaitism and the effusive emotionalism of later dualistic schools. 
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After Nimbarka and Madliva, non-Advaitic Vedanta gradually reduces- itself 
into an emotional form of. religion, . This kind of emotionalism : cannot 
long sustain rational .. 'mind ; for .sheer emotion-.' is not sustainable for 
any length .of time and . soon . tires the person/. On ■ the other hand! the 
over-dry intellectualism of philosophy, with no place for a personal religion, 
may be awe-inspiring, but it depresses the devotee, who desires to relax in 
a simpler and softer feeling of personal relationship. It is here that 
Nimbarka does the greatest service to mankind by pointing to a path which 
satisfies both intellect and feeling, head and heart, without over-emphasizing 
the one at the expense of the other. 
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THE SCHOOL OF VALLABHA 


INTRODUCTORY 

T here were several schools of the Vedantic thought before Saukaia- 
carya (a.b. 788-820), and attempts have been made by scholars' lo 
collect malerials that might throw light on these pre-Sahkara systems. It 
is, however, not possible to get a systematic account of their views, and 
conk-f[uently the history of the Vedanta really begins with the system of 
Sahkaracarya. The earliest known critic of Sahkaracarya is Bhaskara 
(ninth century) who strongly attacks his doctrine of Maya. Later on, a 
host of critics of Sankara, such as Ramanuja, Nimbarka, Madhva, and 
Vallabha, appeared one after another. These thinkers, who Iiappcned to 
be follmvers of the Bhagavata school, could not accept Sankara’s inter- 
pretation of the basic texts, namely, the Upanisads, the Gif a., and the 
Brahma-Sutra, and offered their own interpretations, therelry enriching the 
literature on the Vedanta. Moreover, the abstract philosophical specula- 
tions of Sankara could not naturally make much appeal to the masses, 
who found sufficient spiritual food in the fc/ia/dt (devotion) schools of 
Ramanuja and others. In other words, jmna (knowledge) lost its previous 
hold and made mom lov bhakti which had been progressively gaining 
in strength. 


SUDDHADVAITA AND PU.STI-MARGA 

Vallabhacarya (a.d. 1473-1531), a Tailahga Brahmana of South India, 
was born in a family with leanings towards Vedic rituals and the worship 
of Gopalakrsna. He made more than one extensive tour in India and 
came in contact with leaders of other religious schools. He showed excep- 
tional ability in philosophical disquisitions, won the title of an acarya 
(teacher) in the court of Vijayanagara, and found a good following in all 
communities. He spent most of his life in places like Banaras and Adel 
(about two miles from Allahabad), where he carried on his literary and 
religious activities. He tells us that, under the command of the I.ord 


^ Mm. Kuppuswami Sastri, ‘Acarya Sundara Pandya% Journal of Oriental Research, 
Madras, 1.5; ‘Bodhayana and Dramidacarya% Proccedhigs of the Third AlPhidia Oriental 
Conference, p. 465, Prof. M. Hinyamia, ‘Bhartrprapanca’, Indian Aniiqtiary, June, 1924, p. 77; 
Proceedings of the Third All-India Oriental Conference, p. 439; ‘.Brahinadatta’, Proceedings 
of the Fourth All-India Oriental Conference, p. 787. Mm. Dr. P. V. Kane, ‘Vedanta Com- 
mentators before Sankaracarya', Proceedings of the Fifth All-India Oriental Coiiference, 
]‘ip. 957-953. Mni. Vidhiisckhara Bhattacharya, 'The Agama-^dstra of GaudapfidtP^AtUjoihic- 
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Krsna, he devoted himself to the task of faithfully interpreting sacred 
texts, such as the Upanisads, the Gita, and the Brahma-Sutra, which had 
been misrepresented by Sankara.^ Vallabha has tried to show that these 
basic tvorks teach beyond doubt the doctrine of Advaita (non-dualism), 
pure and simple, without any reference to what is called Maya by Aahkara. 
The Advaita of the Upanisads is thus sadd/ia (pure), unalloyed with Maya, 
both the cause and the effect being pure and one. Vallabha’s system is 
tlicreforc ktiown from the philosophical point of view as Suddhadvaita 
(pure jitm-dualism).^ As the system, again, strongly emphasizes pu.pi 
(divine grace) as the most powerful and unfailing means of enjoying the 
highest bliss, it is also known from the religious point of view as Pusti- 
marga (the path of divine grace). 

FOUR BASIC WORKS 

Vallabha accepted four basic works as authority: (1) the Vedas, (2) 
the BJiagavad-Gm, (3) the Brahma-Sutra, and (4) the Bhdgavata. The 
order of these works, we are told, is most logical, as the doubts in each 
jrrcccding work are removed by the one that follows. The doubts in the 
Vedas arc therefore to be removed in the light of the Gita ; those in the 
Gild in the light of the Brahma-Sutra ; and those in the Brahrna-Sutra in 
the light of the Bhdgavata, which has been aptly described as the ripe fruit 
of the wish-fulfilling tree, namely, the Vedas which have their root in the 
Gayatri verse {R.V., 111.1)2.10). The Upanisads and the Brahma-Sutra may 
be classed together ; while the GiZa and the Bhdgavata form another group. 
Just as the Brahma-Sutra is, in a way, a commentary on the Upanisads, 
the Bhdgavata is to be considered a commentary on the Gitd.. But though 
these texts are arranged in two different groups, they are at the same 
time considered to be interconnected ; and attempts have been made to 
show how the Bhdgavata really explains and develops all the points of the 
Brahma-Sutra^ In fact, every sutra of the latter finds an exact and 
detailed parallel in the Bhdgavata, and so there is a complete harmony 
between the teachings of these two sacred texts. These texts are thus the 
highest authority in philosophical matters, and all other texts and the 
various means of proof, such as inference etc., are considered authoritative 
only in so far as they follow this highest authority. The Bhdgavata, which 
is a record of all the experiences of Vyasa in meditation and which is 
therefore othenvise known as Samddhi-bhdsd (the language of meditation), 
enjoys the most important position in the Suddhadvaita system. 

^ A7}ubJ(S,jya on the Brahma-Sutra, 11.2.26; Subodhim, 1.1.1. 

® The term is explained in two ways: (i) Pure non-dualism and (ii) Non-dualism of 
the two— cause and effect— which are pure. 

^Brahma-Sutra with Srimad-Bhagavata^bhasya, Calcutta Oriental Series, No. 15. 
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, -Vallablia lias ■ written, sooie \vorks ;in -the ' form of cominentarics and 
some others as Jjidependent treatises for the .elucidation of tlic teachings 
of the sacred texts. He tells us that he has written commentaries on the 
Brahnia-Sulraj, the and the Bhagavaki^ and has also composed 

sonic independent worksr^ Unfortunately, all his works are not awiilahlc 
in a complete form. His commentary on the- Bralinia-Sfilnh c-allcid 
Anubimya, is available 'only up to ■111.2.33, the remaining portion l)(*ing 
supplied by . his second son,. Viththalanatha.V Vallabha secmis to have first 
written a more extensive commentary on the Brahma-Sutray which may 
l)c dcscrii)cd as Brhadbhcuya (long commentary),^ and then made a 
summary of this in the form of what is known as AnubJiasya (shoit 
commentary). The only available commentary on the J aim inlBntr a is on 
I.l.l and ILl, and it begins with forty-two verses, which summarize the 
discussion of the bhdsya on the first sutra} The commentary on the 
Bliagavala called Siibodhim^ as now available, is on the first tlux‘e skandhas 
(books), a part of the fourth d/m (viz. six chapters and a portion 
[13 verses only] of the seventh chapter), the tenth skandha, and a part; 
of the eleventh shandha (viz. four chapters and only one verse ol (lie fifth 
chapter). /Fhcre is also another important work called Tattvurlhadlpa^ 
popularly known as NibandhayWnth Vallabha’s own gloss called Prakasa^ 
which is divided into three parts known zs Sdstrdrtha^ Sarvaiiinjaya^ atid 
Bhagavatdriha- The Prakdia is complete so far as the first two parts are 
concerned ; but of the third part it is available only up to the thirty-third 
verse of the fourth section. Viththalaiiatha tried to fill up the gap by 
supplying the gloss on the sections following, but unfortunately even his 
commentary is available only up to the 135th verse of the fifth section. 
Sdsirdrtha discusses the content of the GUd ; Sarvanir nay a discusses different 
philosophical topics ; and Bhdgavatdrtha explains the subject matter of 
the Bhdgavata in a .very general w^ay. Vallabha, following Bopadeva,® 
holds the view that he who makes a critical study of the Bhdgavata and 
realizes the fact that one and the same topic is discussed in all the seven 
different parts of the Bhdgavala enjoys liberation. These seven parts are 
Sastras (scriptures), viz. Bhdgavata as a whole, skandha (branch, i.c. the 12 

^ Tattvarthadlpa, ianirarilia, 5. 

® G. IL Bliatt, ‘Double Authorship of AnubhasyaL Proceedings of the fourth Alllndia 
OricnUd. Conference, pp. 799-806. - i i 

■ A portion of the commentary on the Brahmn-SUtra, Xlt.l ati<l 10.2,1-12, published 
in an old magazine, now defunct, Pmti Bhakti Sudhfi (Vol. V, No. 10 to Vol. VL No. 6), 
was claimed to be a fragment of Vallabhacarya’s Brhudbhusya: but the claim is unjustihabk; 
as llic printed text is a fake, written by some modern scholar. 

® The available portion is published in the magazine Pusti Bhakti Sudhd, \bl. V, No. 2; 
Vol. VII, Nos. 2-4. 

®Bopadeva, Han7U«, XIL17. . 
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books of the Bhagavata), praharana (topic), adhyaya (chapter), vdkya 
(sentence), pacZa (word), and aksura (syllable). Bhdgcivatdrtha gives the 
meaning of the first four parts, while Subodhini gives the meaning of the 
remaining three. Vallabha does not seem to have written independent 
commentaries on the Upanisads and the Gita. He has, however, written 
small works, such as the sixteen treatises, Patravalambana etc,, which are 
very helpful in understanding his system. The literary activities of his 
school have been carried on with great vigour up to the present day by 
his descendants and followers, who have produced a very rich literature, 
not only in Sanskrit but also in some of the vernacular languages of India, 
such as Hindi, Vraja, and Gujarati, and have exercised a great influence 
over millions of people in northern and western India. 

PHILOSOPHY: PARABRAHMAN 

Vallabha has evolved his philosophy solely on the authority of the 
verbal testimony (a^ta), an^ has thereby shown that dry logic has no inde- 
pendent place in the discussion of philosophical problems— an attitude 
which is responsible for his strong criticism of Sankara. His philosophical 
views are as follows. 

The highest entity is Brahman, which is Sat (existence). Git 
(knowledge), Ananda (bliss), and Rasa (sentiment). He is Purna (perfect) 
Purusottama (the best of beings), and is therefore personal in nature. He 
possesses many divine qualities, of which /nana (experience) and kriyd 
(activity) are the most prominent. He also possesses contradictory qualities. 
He is devoid of worldly or material qualities, and the negation of qualities 
in Brahman, mentioned in the Upanisads, refers to the absence of material 
qualities in Him. He possesses a sort of body totally made up of ananda. 
His ananda is infinite. He is omnipresent and eternal. He is both kartr 
(agent) and bhoktr (enjoyer). For Uld (sport) He has created the universe 
out of Himself, and is thus both the efficient and the .material cause of the 
universe which is naturally sustained by Him and absorbed in Him at the 
end. Although the world is full of people, both happy and unhappy, and 
comes to an end at particular periods. Brahman is not open to the charges 
of practising cruelty and creating inequality, simply because He has 
created the world out of Himself in llld. Again, He does not undergo 
any change even when He transforms Himself into this world — a doctrine 
known as avikrtaparindma (unchanged transformation). The kriyd-sakti 
(power of action) of Brahman is described in the purva-kdnda (first or 
ritualistic portion) of the Vedas, while His jndna-sakti (power of knowledge) 

Tattvdrthadipa, Bhagavatdrtha, 2 ; Subodhini, 1 . 1 . 1 . . ' 
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is described in tht uttara-karida (latter portion, i.e. the Upanisads), 
Brahman, the Lord, as associated with both kriya and jfiana is, again, 
described in' His grandeur in the Gltd and the Bhagavata. 

AKSAKA 

Next to and lower than, Parabrahman is Aksara (immutable) or Aksara 
Brahman. He possesses sat^ cit, and limited ananda (as against infinite 
dnanda of Parabrahman). He is the dhdman (abode) of Parabrahman, 
He appears in various forms according to the different aspects of the latter. 
He may appear as V aikunthaloka when Parabrahman, the Lord, appears 
as residing in Vaikuntha. He may appear as the car ana (foot) of the Lord 
when the latter appears in the form of antarydmm (the inner controller) 
and also in the form of an avatdra (incarnation). He also appears as the 
foot in the ddhidaivika (celestial) forms of the Lord. The Aksara is further 
described as the piiccha (tRil) of the anandamaya (blissful) Lord, and is 
the ddhydtmika {cox’^oxedil) form of the latter. When the Lord wants to 
give moA.sa (liberation) through jndnay He manifests four forms, viz. aksara, 
kdla (time), karma (dLCtioxi), and svabhdva (nature). Aksara then appears 
in the forms of Prakrti (primal matter) and Purusa (soul) ; and this 
Prakrti develops through different stages into the universe, and is there- 
fore called the cause of all causes. The negative descriptions of Brahman 
in the Upanisads refer to this Aksara Brahman which becomes the subject 
of meditation oi ffidnins alone. 

Kdla, karma, and svabhdva are, lihe aksara, different forms of the Lord 
inseparable from Him, and serve some purpose in the creation of the 
world. There are, again, twenty-eight (principles) which appear in 
the process of creation, viz. sattva (ipuxity), M/as (activity), ta7nas (inertia), 
Purusa, Prakrti, (cosmic intelligence), ahahkdra (egoism), five 

tanmdtras (subtle elements), hve mahdbhutas (gross elements), five 
kar7nendriyas (organs of action), five jhdnendriyas (organs of knowledge), 
and manas (mind). But though aksara, kdla, karma, and svabhdva exist 
even before the creation of the universe, they are not included in this 
list of the tattvas, they are general causes from the Lord. 

The twenty-eight categories are called tat as they represent in the world 
the causal capacity of the Lord. The Lord, as the cause of the whole 
universe, expresses His causal capacity in the form of these twenty-eight 
categories which, in spite of the same nomenclature, have to be clearly 
distinguished from the categories of the Saihkhya system.^^ For instance, 
the three gunas (qualities), which constitute the Prakrti of the Saiiikhya, 

Tattvarthadlpa, Sarvanirnaya, 86. 

Tattvarthadlpa, Sastrdrtha, 94. 
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are distinct from Prakrti in this system ; the indriyas (organs) are developed 
from the rdjasa ahankdra, and their denatas (presiding deities) from the 
sUtvika ahahkara V the indriyas and manas are atomic and eternal. 

SOUL 

The Lord was alone, without a second, in the beginning of a cycle. 
He desired to be many for the sake of pleasure; and as He desired, 
thousands of souls came instantaneously out of Aksara Brahman like sparks 
from fire. In special cases the souls may emanate from the Lord Himself. 
The soul is thus an arhsa (part) of Brahman and is eternal. With a view 
to enjoying sport, the Lord suppressed the element, of dnanda {hliss) in the 
soul, and the soul consequently became subject to bondage and wrong 
knowledge. The soul is never created, nor does it ever die. It is only 
the body which is created and destroyed. As long as the soul is associated 
with the body, birth and death, which are the attributes of the body, are 
metaphorically predicated of it. The soul is atomic — it is neither omni- 
present, nor does it vary in size according to the body it inhabits. It 
experiences everything in the body through its quality of caitanya 
(intelligence) which pervades the whole body. It knows, does, and 
experiences various things in the world ; but these qualities of the soul 
are, in fact, derived from the Lord. The soul is thus quite real, and not 
a product of nescience. The Lord, in order to bring about variety, which 
is essential for the sake of pleasure, makes the souls varied in nature. 
Consequently, the souls can be grouped into three classes, viz. (1) those 
that are busy with worldly matters, (2) those that follow the Vedic path 
according to the letter of the Vedas, and (3) those that worship the Lord 
out of pure love engendered only through divine grace. These three types 
are generally described as pravdha, maryadd, and pusti respectively. 

THE UNIVERSE 

The universe is the effect of Brahman and is real and non-different 
from Him. It represents the adhibhautika (material) form of Brahman. 
The element of sat is manifest in it, while the other elements of cit and 
dnanda are latent. The Lord has created the universe out of His own self 
for the sake of sport (Hid) without suffering any change whatsoever, and is 
related to it as the spider is to its web. The origination, existence, and 
destruction of the world are entirely due to Brahman. The world of 
experience is completely different in nature from the world of dreams and 
is therefore not unreal like the experiences in a dream. The universe 
(jagat) is clearly distinguished from the unreal world (sarhsdra) caused by 
the avidyd (nescience) of souls. For the sake of diversity, the Lord makes 
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the souls subject to His power of avidyd which is the root cause of the 
ideas of ‘mine' and ‘thine’. Sarhsdra, which. is solely^ made up of; ahanta 
(I-ness or egoism) and mamatd (My-ness or the idea of possession)/ has to be 
destroyed by means of knowledge, devotion, etc. 

PUSTI CONTRASTED WITH JNANA. AND KARMA 

Three paths have been generally recognized as leading to moksa, viz, 
Karma-marga, Jhana-marga, and Bhakthmarga. The several schools of the 
Vedanta differ from one another in laying differential emphasis on the 
elements of karma^ jnma^ and bhakti. According to the ;§uddhadvaita 
system., the Lord manifests Himself in the five forms of /iriya (Vedic 
sacrifice), viz. agnihotm^ darsa-paurnarndsaj, pasuydga, cdturmdsya^ and 
somaydgay in the purvadidnduj, and in the form of jndna in the uttara-kdnda. 
He who performs the Vedic rites and obtains the knowledge of Brahman 
as described in the Upanisads, enjoys moksa in the form of divine joy. To 
such a man the Lord, described in the Vedic literature as possessing the 
six forms (the five of sacrifice and the one of jndna) manifests Himself. He 
goes by the path of the gods (devaydna) and gradually attains moksa; but 
if he happens to enjoy the special grace of the Lord, he gets moksa 
immediately after death. He who does not attain the knowledge of 
Brahman but performs the Vedic rites without any motive, pleases all the 
gods concerned in the sacrifices and enjoys dtmdnanda (the bliss of the soul). 
The term svarga^ used in this connection in the sense of dtmdnanda, etymo- 
logically means ‘that which is perfectly earned', or the happiness of the soul 
which is unmixed, eternal, and inferior only to the supreme divine joy 
which is the privilege of those who enjoy the favour of the Lord. But he 
who performs different sacrifices, simply with a view to fulfilling different 
desires, goes to the popular tsuarga/oAa (heaven), where he enjoys different 
kinds of happiness till his merit is exhausted, and then returns to the world 
of mortals to move again in the cycle of birth and death. 

It should be further noted that he who attains the knowledge of 
Brahman and realizes that everything in the world is. Brahman, is a real 
knower of Brahman. But he is absorbed in Aksara Brahman, and not in 
Parabrahman or Purna Purusottama, because, as already stated, he 
meditates upon Aksara Brahman and considers it to be the final 
stage of reality that has no higher. But if this knowledge of Brahman 
is associated with devotion, the knowing devotee is absorbed in Purna 
Purusottama. This stage is, indeed, higher than the stage of absorp- 
tion in Aksara Brahman. There is, again, another stage which may 
be described as the highest. When the Lord desires to favour a particular 
soul — and be it remembered that in showing His favour He is not guided 
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by any other consideration than His own will- — He brings out the soul from 
Himself, gives him a divine body like His own, and plays with him for all 
time. In this play, which is called nitya-Uld, the Lord, remaining sub- 
ordinate to the devotee, gives him the pleasure of His company, which is 
generally known as bhajandnanda (the bliss of devotion) or svarupdnanda 
(the bliss of the Lord Himself) which is refeiTed to in the raittinya 

Upanisad, the Bhdgavata, and other Vuxanas. 

It is most interesting to note that this divine bliss is purely a gift of 
the Lord and cannot be obtained by any human effort. It is this very idea 
of the gift of divine grace that is called pusti in the ^uddhadvaita system.^'* 
The best illustration of divine grace (pusti) is found in the case of the goprs 
of Vrndavana, who are rightly described as the spiritual teachers who have 
opened the path of pusti to the world at large. Those who enjoy this divine 
grace automatically begin to love the Lord and look upon Him not only 
as their Lord, but as everything. The doctrine of regarding the Lord as 
everything is called sarvdtmahhdva (all-in-oneness), which should be dis- 
tinguished from the sarvdtmabhdva (one-in-allness) oi the jfidnins. In the 
sarvdtmabhdva of the jndnins, men of realization see Brahman in all things, 
while in the other case the devotees see everything in the Lord. The go pis 
possessed this attitude in a remarkable manner, and Lord Krsna had 
therefore to remain quite obedient to them. The experience of svarupd- 
nanda, rvhich is decidedly superior to that of Brahmdnanda,_is, according 
to Vallabha, the highest conception of moksa, the summum bonum. The 
Lord is full of ra^a (sentiment), and out of the eight rasas (love, heroism, 
fury, humour, wonder, terror, pathos, and horror), srngdra (love) is the 
most prominent. As srngdra has two aspects, viz. samyoga (union) and 
viprayoga (separation), there are two stages in this rasa which the devotees 
enjoy. In the company of the Lord the devotees enjoy the happiness of 
union, while in His absence they suffer the misery of separation and think 
of Him all the time, so much so that they cannot see or experience anything 
but Lord Krsna. According to some, the stage of separation is therefore 
superior to that of union. 

PUSTI AND MARYADA 

Vallabha has dearly distinguished the Pusti-marga from the Maryada- 
marga. In the latter, an individual has to follow the dictates of the Vedas, 
and practise the different types, of bhakti, such as sravana (hearing) etc. 
until he begins to love the Lord, who, taking his efforts into consideration. 

For a fuller conception of pusti, cf. G. FI, Bhatt, ‘The Pusti-marga of Valiabliacarya% 
Indian Historical Quarterly, IX, pp. 300-306. 
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grants him say a/ (mergence. -in His; body).' , In the Pusti-marga, 
however, through' the operation' of divine: grace only, one' starts with loving 
the Lord and then practises irauana etc. out of that love, and not : with 
a view to generating it. The Maryada-marga is open only to the males of 
the first three classes, viz. Brahmanas, . Ksatriyas, and Vaisyas, while the 
Pusti-marga is, open to all without reservation. ' This knows no distinction 
of sex, caste, creed, or nationality ; it is universal religion ; and this aspect 
is clearly borne out by literai'y and historical evidence. In short, whatever 
is done by the devotee of the Maryada-marga is done on the strength of the 
Vedic injunctions and in conformity with them, while the devotee of the 
Pusti-marga does everything out of his natural love and for the sake of 
the Lord. 

V that his own times were most unfavourable to karma^ 

jfianaj, and Vedic or sastriya bhaktiy and that people in general, and wumen 
and Siidras in particular, had no chance of ameliorating their status from 
the spiritual view-point. The duties of the different x;arna5 (classes) and 
(orders of life) could not be satisfactorily discharged ; and the Vedas, 
though most effective in the past, had ceased to be so, not because they 
were useless, but because the people could not put the Vedic teaching into 
practice and perform sacrifices. The Acarya has tried to show that over 
and above the paths of karma^ jnma^ and Vedic there is one more 

path, that of divine grace, which, if once enjoyed, makes our life divine. 
The doctrine of grace is clearly referred to in the Upanisads, the Gita, and 
the Bhagavata ; and although Ramanuja and others admit it to be an all- 
saving factor, it must be said to the credit of Vallabha that the way in which 
he has dealt wdth this question is unique. The followers of the other 
Vaisnava schools also believe in the power of divine grace, but their mode 
of worship is ‘maryadic’, as they look upon the Lord as the great awe- 
inspiring God, endowed with infinite qualities and possessing great powers. 
Their worship is not prompted by love, which is possible only through the 
grace of the Lord. The followers of the Pusti-marga, however, worship the 
Lord, not because He is the Paramatman or the highest Entity, but because 
they ardently love Him. The worship of these devotees is therefore 
snehatmaka (consisting oi love} ; and the Lord who is thus loved and wor- 
shipped is called Gopij ana vallabha (the beloved of the gopis), a term which 
is very significant in the system. The gopis are the pioneers in this line, 
and others w^ho follow them enjoy the same divine bliss. The mode of 
worship that has been followed in this system up to the present day is based 
on the spirit of the gopis. One -who follows the Pusti-marga aspires to be 
a gopi and worships the Lord with that attitude. In factj all souls represent 
the feminine principle and have the Lord as their spiritual husband. 
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SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINE 

As regards the daily life of a devotee of this type, the^Acarya tells m 
that he should first of all dedicate his own self and all his belongings, 
including all the members of his family, to Lord Krsna, who appeared in 
the world for the uplift of people of all classes, and particularly those who 
are not in a position to attain moksa by their own efforts. TLheie is a 
sarhskara (sacrament) called Brahma-samhandha which has to be performed 
by the Jiva (soul) to re-establish the lost contact with the Lord, to remove 
thereby the weaknesses of his nature, and to qualify himself fully for 
worship. The devotee, after performing this sacrament, worships the Lord, 
making an unreserved use of his own body and property, and thereby 
destroys sarhsdra, which is of the form of ‘I’ and ‘mine (i.e. ego-centric). This 
sacrament can be performed by all persons irrespective of caste and creed. 
The unreal sarhsdra, is thus removed by the dedication of the body and 
wealth to the cause of the Lord, and not by the renunciation of the world. 
We are told by the Acarya that in the Kaliyuga ioxxaal sannydsa 
(monasticism) without the Spirit of renunciation is detrimental to spiritual 
progress, and that it is justifiable only when one is unable to bear the pangs 
of separation from the Lord. The Acarya himself took sannydsa in his 
last days, when he felt that he could not live in the absence of the Lord 
and that family life was an impediment to the highest bliss, which he wished 
to enjoy in the company of the Lord. The worship of the Lord requires 
the services of all members of the family, and they are promised the highest 
bliss that always results from worship or sevd (service). This mode of service 
makes the whole family free from worldly ties even when leading a house- 
holder’s life, and their whole life becomes divine. If the head of the family 
finds that some of the members of his family are not supporting him in 
this, he is advised to leave them and pass his time in sevd quite alone. The 
highest form of sevd is mental; in this stage the devotee thinks of the 
Lord alone. 

The duties of the iour varnas and asramas cannot be satisfactorily 
performed in modern times ; and if they are carried out mechanically, they 
fail to give any reward. When there is a conflict between the Bhagavad- 
dharma (the service of the Lord) and the varndsrama-dharma, a devotee of 
the Pusti-mirga must choose the former: he may perform the duties of 
varndirama when he finds leisure from his sevd, but under no circumstances 
the cost of the service of the Lord. This is the real dtma-dharma, duty 
relating to the soul, while the duties of the varnas and dramas are simply 
duties relating to the body ; and of the Atman and the body, the former is 
decidedly the superior. 

It is thus obvious that a follower of the Pusti-marga devotes his own 
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self and all his belongings to the Lord and passes his whole time in His ' 
service. : He completely loses his • independent existence in the world and : 
cannot therefore possess any property. Whatever he requires for personal 
use, he' first dedicates to the Lord and then makes use of with His., pen 
mission. Since everything is dedicated to the Lord, the devotee cannot in 
any way exercise the right of ownership over anything. It is also impossible 
for a follower of the Pusti-marga to be immoral, for this path is based on 
renunciation, not enjoyment. Although its doors are open to all — men and 
women, people of the upper three castes andCSudras, and even those who 
are morally fallen {patita) and seem to have lost all chances of spiritual 
uplift, it does not encourage immorality. It should not be looked upon 
as a licence for doing immoral actions without responsibility ; it simply 
promises safety to all who would follow its doctrines. The essence of the 
Pusti-marga is to establish connection between the soul and the Lord, and 
this is possible in many ways. One may be constantly angry with the Lord 
and still get sayujya. It is immaterial whether it is anger or jealousy or 
devotion or passion that serves as the connecting link ; what is required is 
connection. It should, however, be noted that those who are connected 
with the Lord through love (sneha) enjoy the privilege of partaking in the 
nitya4tla oi the hold and of enjoying bhajandnayida^ while others simply 
get sdyujya, if for any reason this kind of sevd is not possible, one should 
not be disappointed. The Acarya tells us that such a man should throw 
himself at the feet of the Lord and remain at His mercy. This method is 
called pmpatti or self-surrender. 

THE DEITY FOR WORSHIP 

The form of the Lord that is generally worshipped in this system is 
known as Sri Govardhananathaji, popularly called Sri Nathaji, who is the 
embodiment of the twelve skandhas of the Bhdgavata^ and whose shrine is 
situated at Nathadwar in Mewar. In other words, ^ri Nathaji represents 
the very form of the Lord which is taught by the Bhdgavata, The twelve 
skandhas of the work are identified with the twelve parts of Sri Nathaji’s 
form, the tenth skandha which describes the rdsa-ltld being identified with 
the heart. The image of Sri Nathaji was, according to the traditions of the 
school, revealed to the Acarya on the hill of Giriraja and was later on 
brought to Nathadwar.^^ It represents the highest form of the Lord known 

VallabliacSrya inherited from his father, Laksmana Bhatta, the image of Madana- 
mohanaji accompanied by Radha on one side and Laksml on the other. This represents 
the form of Krsna which is associated with the rasa-Ula. In the course of time when 
Viththalanatha divided his property amongst his seven sons, he gave each of them a svartipa 
(image) for seva. These are still worshipped in different places by his descendants. All the 
seven images are included in the perfect and original form of Nathaji. The later writers 
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as Puma Purusottama. All other images represent the vibhutis (powers) 
and. the (manifestations), and not the highest form. The worship of 

the Lord is called seva, while that of the vibhutis is called puja. The 
guddhaclvaita system, again, accepts the four vyuhas, viz. Vasudeva, 
Sankarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha, with their respective functions of 
giving moksa, removing the burden of the world, creating, and establishing 
dharma. These vyuhas are inferior to Purna Purusottama, to whom belongs 
the privilege of lifting up even those who are entirely helpless. In the 
different activities of Krsna one can easily determine, from the nature of 
His actions, whether the particular form assumed is the highest one or 
a vyuha or a vibhuti. The Acarya has laid down the criterion for dis- 
tinguishing one from another. Applying the criterion, he very emphatically 
recommends the scvd of Sri Nathaji,. and this constitutes his originality. 
He is not indebted to any of his predecessors in his teaching of the Pusti- 
marga, and the belief that Vallabhacarya simply carried on the traditions 
of one Visnu Svamin is therefore untenable. 

A NOTE OF WARNING 

The Acarya, when he placed before the world the conception of pusti 
as illustrated in the rdsa-tild, anticipated certain difficulties owing to mis- 
understanding and its evil consequences, and he therefore frequently 
sounded a note of warning. He tells us that the episode of the gopls and 
the Lord is both real and allegorical. If it is taken to be real, it must be 
clearly borne in mind that there is no tinge of sensualism in the rasa-llld, 
even though its description in the Bhdgavata appears to be more or less 
worldly. Moreover, he who listens with devotion to this account of the 
gopis and the Lord becomes free from all the pangs of the heart and enjoys 
bliss. Some of the verses written by Vallabha in this connection deserve 
careful study. If one is disposed to interpret the rdsa-lild as allegorical, one 
ran say with him that the gopls represent the ;§rutis, and when they are 
said to enjoy the company of the Lord, it simply means that the Srutis 
teach only one thing and that is the Lord. The Acarya has considered 
this most important question from all points of view and has asked his 
followers not to imitate the Lord, but to serve Him and hear the account 
of His doings. Nay, when he was on the point of leaving this world, 
standing on the Gahga near the Hanuman Ghat in Banaras, he gave a 

o£ the school have tried to show that these- different forms represent particular Mas of Krsna. 
Although Radha is worshipped in the company of Krsna in this school, she does not enjoy 
as much prominence here as she does in the Vaisnavism of SrT Caitanya. 

G. H. Bhatt, ‘VisnusvamT and Vallabhacarya’, Proceedings of the Seventh All-India 
Oriental Conference^ pp! ’ 449-465; Proceedings of the Eighth All-India Oriental Conference , 
pp. 322-328. 
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message to his sons and followers in words^ that should be written in letters 
of gold. He said, ‘My dear followers, you' should always serve the Lord to 
the best of your ability/; you should" not look upon Lord Krsna/' as an 
ordinary worldly master ; ,once you become, His, He will always take care 
of you. But if, somehow or other, you forget the Lord and think of worldly 
matters, you will fall’.^® The message of the Acarya as embodied in his 
teachihgs is indeed sublime and inspiring, and will serve as an iiifallible 
guide to all lovers of truth in the realization of the ultimate end of human 
existence.' ", 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO VEDANTIG THOUGHT 

It is obvious from what has been said above that Vallabha has made a 
special contribution to the Vedantic thought. The conception of Para- 
brahman as full of rasa^ although found in the Upanisads, first received 
systematic attention from the Acarya. Again, the idea of Aksara Brahman, 
founded as it is on the basic works, received full treatment for the first time 
at the hands of the Acarya. The doctrine of grace, the ideal of self-dedica- 
tion, and the sublimation of human life are some of the peculiar features of 
the teaching of the Acarya. And what is still more remarkable is the 
attitude of the Acarya towards the Vedas and the allied literature. He has 
accepted the Vedas as the highest authority and followed them most faith- 
fully, with the result that logic can never get the better of faith. It is 
because of this attitude that Vallabhacarya differs from Sankaracarya. 


“ G. H. Bhatt, 'Last Message of Vallabhacarya’, of the Bhandarkar Oriental 

Research Institute f XXITL, ipip. 67*70. 



BHEDABHEDA SCHOOL OF VEDANTA 

INTERMEDIARY BETWEEN SANKARA AND RAMANUJA 

V EDANTA as a philosophy of religion is a systematic exposition of the 
nature of Brahman as the cosmic ground, and. the supreme end of 
spiritual experience ; by knowing Brahman everything else is known. 
It has its eternal foundation in the wisdom of the Upanisads, the Gita, 
and the Brahma-Smra, 'which, together form the prasthana-traya or the 
triple sources of BTahTnajnana. The BTahma-SutTO' formulates the truths 
of Vedanta in a clear and distinct manner, but its language is too terse 
to be understood without the aid of Vedantic teachers ; among these are 
Sankara, Ramanuja, and Madhva who wrote commentaries on the Brahma- 
Sutra in the light of ancient tradition as represented by acaryas like Badari, 
Kasakrtsna, Audulomi, Asmarathya, and Tanka. In addition to the 
systems of Sankara, Ramanuja, and Madhva, there were other systems of 
Vedantic thought, such as the schools of Bhedabheda expounded by 
Bhaskara and Yadava, of which very little is known in Indian philosophy 
y. They may be assigned to a period between the ages of Sankara 
and Ramanuja, and they are of profound interest to the student of 
comparative Vedanta, as they form a link in the chronological and logical 
transition from the Advaita of Sankara to the Visistadvaita of Ramanuja. 

A brief summary of their teaching is attempted here. 

First there is a logical inquiry into the validity of Vedantic knowledge, 
the philosophic apprehension of the nature of Reality as Saguna Brahman, 
and the account of the origin of the universe from Brahman. The ethics 
of Bhedabheda describes the means by which Brahman is attained, and 
it includes both jnana and karma. The religion of Bhedabheda refers to 
the attainment of Brahmajnana diad the nature of unitive consciousness. 
The philosophy of Nimbarka is a school of Bhedabheda ; and its mono- 
dualism is more realistic than that of Yadava and seems to be midway 
between the teachings of Yadava and Ramanuja. 

THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 

In his theory of knowledge, the Bhedabhedawdin posits the know- 
ability of Brahman and regards the 5astras or the Vedas as the ultimate 
source of knowledge. The validity of the Vedas is self-established, they 
contain their own criteria. They are a body of eternal, impersonal, and 
infallible truths which were intuited by the rsis and clarified by the 
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MimMisaka rules of interpretation/\ There is unity of import in, every 
Upanisadic topic, and its primary meaning-' can be ... gathered from the 
context. By: applying these tests ‘ to. the Upanisadic philosophy, Bhaskara 
and' Yadava conclude that they support the system of Bhedabheda. This 
truth is confirmed by the knowledge given in sense perception and reason- 
ing or pratyaksa sind miiimcma. Every judgement connotes identity 
pervading difference, and the principle is clearly brought out in the rela- 
tion between cause and effect and between genus and species. The ahheda 
aspect is stressed in the causal state and the generic state, and the bheda 
aspect is stressed in the effect state and the specific state. In the propositions, 
‘This pot is made of clay’, This cow is short-horned’, the principle of 
unity in variety is clearly exemplified. The effect is a real manifestation 
of the cause, and it does not betray any inner contradiction. Likewise, 
the genus is realized in the species, and there is no inner discrepancy in 
the relation between genus and species or universality and individuality. 
Thus, according to the Bhedabheda, the one is realized in the many. The 
Absolute manifests itself in the finite and a supra-rational absolute 
is devoid of meaning and is unthinkable. There is no substance or subject 
without qualities or object, and every deterinination or predication affirms 
reality and does not deny it. The causal category is the keynote of the 
epistemology of the Bhedabheda. The effect is contained in the cause and 
is continuous with it (Satkaryavada). Brahman is the unconditioned or the 
Absolute, and the unconditioned exists as and in the conditioned or 
prapanca,- In this way, the Bhedabheda avoids the one-sidedness of monism 
and pluralism. Identity or non-difference is not alien to difference, but 
is its prius or presupposition. It is the whole immanent in the parts or 
particulars without losing its wholeness. 


ONTOLOGY 

In the ontology of Bhaskara, the Absolute of philosophy is the God of 
religion or Saguna Brahman, According to him. Brahman is formless but 
not characterless. Predication affirms reality and does not pervert it; and 
when the Upanisads define Brahman as satya^ jndnaj ananta^ and dnanda^ 
they refer to the Sat as the Sat without a second, as the all-Self that is 
unconditioned and infinite and blissful. It is immanent in all beings 
without being tainted by their imperfections and is therefore not the 
pantheistic all, which is nothing at all. The idea of antarydmin brings 
out the Bhedabheda truth that Brahman is in the finite without being 
conditioned by the finite. The idea of the unconditioned as existing in, 
and yet not conditioned by, the forms of the world of nature and of Jivas, 
satisfies all tests of revelation, reasoning, and seTise perception ; and it 
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thus reconciles the extremes of the philosophy of identity of the monist who 
equates Atman and Brahman, and the pluralism of the theists who assert 
eternal distinctions between Brahman and Jiva and acit. There is essential 
unity bettveen Brahman and Jiva, and the difiEerence is only aupadhika 
or adventitious, but the relation between Brahman and nature is bheda 
and abkeda at the same time — identity persists in and through difference 
and gives it meaning. Like the one infinite space that is enclosed in pots 
and pitchers, the unconditioned Brahman, influenced by the upddhis ox 
the psycho-physical complex of mind-body, exists as Jiva and thus there 
is a dualism between Brahman and the upddhi. But Yadava overcomes 
the dualism by his theory that Brahman is both identical with and different 
from cit and acit. While Bhaskara insists on the primacy of the abheda 
texts of the Vedanta and the real possibility of attaining or mystic 

union by removing the barriers of the upddhis, Yadava thinks that bheda 
and abheda express the eternal necessity of the Absolute. To Bhaskara, 
Jiva is essentially one with Brahman, though acit is both different and non- 
different from Brahman. Yadava regards both cit and acit as bhinna and 
abhrnna or the one-many. Just as the sea contains foam, waves, and 
bubbles, Brahman the Absolute exists as Isvara, cit, and acit, each having 
its own nature and function. The Absolute is God and the finite centres, 
and not God alone. They form a unity in trinity and are correlative and 
not contradictory. The finite is neither illusory nor self-contained, but 
is a real integral expression of the Absolute. According to Nimbarka, the 
Absolute or Brahman in Its aspect is self-related ; and in the 

Bhedabheda aspect It is the unity that pervades difference and also 
sustains it. Jiva has its source in Brahman and is also controlled by It. 

COSMOLOGY 

Brahma-parinamavada strikes the keynote of the Bhedabheda theory 
of cosmology. According to Bhaskara, there is a twofold (power) in 
Brahman known as jwa-parind,ma (transformation as Jiva) and acetana- 
parmdma (transformation as matter) or bhoktr-sakti (power as enjoyer) and 
bhogya-sakti (power as the enjoyed). Brahman is the Sat without a second, 
devoid of differentiation in the pralaya state. In srsti. Brahman wills to 
be the many and becomes the manifold by Its parindma-sakti (power of 
transformation). The unconditioned one puts on a multiplicity of names 
and forms and becomes Jivas or subjects of experience and acetana or the 
objects of experience. Absoluteness and relativity go together. Like the 
spider weaving its web, the Absolute by its energizing power becomes 
the pluralistic world anB. its explanation. It is the nature of the formless 
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Infinite to become the finite without losing its infinity and perfection, 
and, to infinitize Jiva. : Divine - causality ' implies ' unity, immanence,' and 
continuity. From the creative urge of ; Brahman emanates Brahma, ' the ' 
totality of selves and the first born of the Absolute, who manifests Himself 
as the heterogeneous variety of living and non-living beings according to 
the moial needs of Jiva. Sts ti is followed by pralaya^ and the cycle goes on 
endlessly. Every new creation is but a repetition of an earlier one, and 
soul-making is the cosmic purpose running through the ages. The universe 
is grounded in the divine nature ; the eternal works through the temporal; 
and the whole is in and as the parts. According to Yadava, Brahmatva 
or pure being is the causal unity of the universe constituted by the trinity 
of Isvara, cit ^ znd acit, Cit and acit are real factors of reality and aix its 
eternal self-revelation. Nimbarka rejects Bhaskara’s theory of the upadhis 
and the ParinamavMa of Yadava, and traces to the immanent MM 
of Brahman. But all reject the pantheistic identification of Brahman with 
the world when they say that the one becomes the many without being 
infected by the imperfections of the many. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Bhaskara^s psychology or the theory of the finite self is based on the 
two concepts oi upMhi (limiting adjunct) and amsa (part). Jiva is not an 
appearance or mode of the Absolute, but is a fragment of Reality. Like 
the enclosed in a jar and the coil of the coiled snake, the all-Self, 

influenced by the upadhis of mind-body or deha-indriya-manas^ breaks 
itself, as it were, against these or limits itself and becomes the finite centres 
of experience. Finiteness is a defect inherent in Jiva. The formless 
Brahman as the Infinite limits Itself as Jivas and acquires a spatial and 
temporal setting, is caught up in the perils of particularity and the hazards 
of the moral law of Karma, and suffers from the misery of sarhsdra. The 
upddhi is a complex oi avidydy kamay zxid karma, and makes the limitless 
Brahman into the limited Jiva. Jiva haa the qualities of cognition, cona- 
tion, and feeling, and in all psychic states, normal and abnormal, the self 
persists in its self-identity in different degrees of limitation. Such limita- 
tion is only contingent and empiricai in the state of sarhsdra, but in mukti 
(salvation) Jiva can become free from the limiting adjuncts and become 
one with Brahman. According to Yadava, amsatva implies identity in 
difference ; and Jiva is one with Brahman and different from It ; and both 
abheda and bheda are essential elements of Brahman. The finite self has 
infinite content and, owing to identification with mind-body, submits 
itself to the sorrows of finitude, isolation, and sarhsdra, 
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ETHICS AND SALVATION 

The ethics of the Bhedabheda describes the moral and spiritual 
methods by which Jiva frees itself from the limitation of the upadhis and 
becomes the Infinite. The theory of jndna-karmasamuccaya or the combi- 
nation of jfidna and karma is the main Bhedabheda solution of the ethical 
problem of the mumuksu (aspirant after salvation). Owing to the influence 
of axAclyd and karma^ Jiva is caught up in the cycles of births and deaths. 
Even the pleasures of punya-karma (good deed) are trivial and transient, 
and when the effect of good deeds is exhausted, Jiva is hurled down again 
into the world of karma. At long last he realizes the hardships of empirical 
life and desires emancipation. Mukti is not merely the apprehension of 
Brahman, but also the attainment of Brahmaloka ; and it therefoi'e needs 
the combination of jndna and karma or contemplation and activity. The 
Mimamsakas insist on the performance of Vedic injunctions or duties as 
the goal of life ; but their theory of apurva (unseen result) or niyoga 
(impulsion to duties by Vedic injunction) reduces morality to a mechanical 
process. The V eddnta-Sutra restates the theory by substituting Brahman 
as the niyantr (ruler) of niyoga. The moral law is rooted in Brahman and 
not in karma. The Advaita brings out the self-contradiction between 
karma, which results from ajndna and the sense of duality, and jncina, which 
affirms the self-identity of the Absolute ; and it therefore extols the 
ultimate futility of karma. The VisistMvaita recognizes the unity of the 
two Mimaihsas, Purva and Uttara, but it makes karma a means to jndna 
and bhakti. The Bhedabheda rejects all these views by recognizing the 
equal value of jndna and karma, and co-ordinating them in the synthetic 
view of jndna-karma-samuccaya. The obstacles to mukti are both moral 
and intellectual, and wisdom consists in utilizing the values of both philo- 
sophic insight and moral endeavour, of jndna and karma as the twin means 
to mukti. When work is done as duty or niskdma-karma, it is changed 
into worship; karma is rationalized and spiritualized. Likewise, jndna is 
changed into vedana or updsand or inner meditation on Brahman. Jndna 
is the aspect of apprehending the unity of the Absolute, and karma is the 
spiritual attempt to attain it. If avidyd-kdma-karma (ignorance-desire- 
action) causes the dualistic and the divisive consciousness of empirical life, 
jnanadiarma reverses the process ; and the finite grows into the infinite in 
the light of the Bhedabheda. Mukti thus implies an awakening as well 
as an activity. 

The teaching of Bhaskara lays stress on the overcoming of the defects 
of the divided life due to the upadhis and the attaining of unitive conscious- 
ness or ekibhdva. The bonds of bheda are broken off and Jiva expands 
into infinity. Mukti is freedom from the embodied state i^idehamukti) 
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and not in the embodied state (jwanmukti) and is ' the ■ attainment of tlie 
world of Brahman. When pmrabdhaj together with the body of the mukta^ 
is dissolved at death, he ascends to the Absolute by the straight and shining ' 
path of the gods and attains Brahman. If emanation from the One leads 
to the sorrows of the sundered life, the attainment of unity leads to 
ecstasy or eternal bliss. Unity ox avibhaga, as the Brahma-Sutra calls it, 
is not aiky a or identity between Jiva and Isvara by the removal of contra- 
dictions; nor inseparability due to coalescence of content, nor dependence, 
but becoming one with the all-Self or ektbhava. Singleness of self, and 
not the self, is dissolved. In the vision of unity, every desire is at once 
fulfilled. It is the dissolution of the pluralistic consciousness and not of 
the pluralistic world. Consciousness without content is impossible. The 
highest values are conserved in the all-Self. Yadava’s theory ol mukti 
consists in retaining the finite self, but removing its sense of finitude and 
particularity. The self-feeling of the atomic self results in individualistic 
exclusiveness. When it sheds its distinctness and unites with the Absolute, 
it becomes Its moment or member and attains the sevenfold perfection 
referred to in the 'clahara vidyaf (Chd. U,y VIII.l.l). According to Nimbarka, 
Jiva is a distinct entity that derives its being from Brahman and depends 
on It ; and his view seems to have more affinity with the Visistadvaita than 
with the views of Bhaskara and Yadava, 

There are shades of difference among the Bhedabhedavadins which 
deserve the attention of the student of comparative Vedanta. While YMava 
and Nimbarka insist on the equal validity and value of bheda and abheda 
in the relation between Brahman on the one hand and cit and acit on the 
other, Bhaskara regards non-difference between Brahman and Jiva as 
essential, and difference as adventitious, owing to the influence oi upddhis* 
Nimbarka's view that Brahman is self-existent and Jiva and acit depend 
on Brahman differs from the Brahma-parinamavada of Bhaskara and 
Yadava. Both ;§ankara and Ramanuja reject the Bhedabheda on the 
ground that bheda and abheda are self-contradictory and cannot coexist. 
If Jiva is an emanation of Bx^ahman, the imperfections of Jiva should 
belong to Brahman Itself. Good and evil will then follow necessarily from 
the divine nature. The Bhedabheda steers clear of the two extremes of 
theism and pantheism. If the abheda element is stressed, then Advaita is 
the logical conclusion ; if bheda is stressed, theism is the result. But the 
Bhedabheda has the supreme merit of being a corrective to the subjec- 
tivistic tendency of monistic idealism and the anthropomorphic tendency 
of naive theism. 
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THE ACINTYA-BHEDABHEDA SCHOOL 

I T is proposed to give here a short account of the views entertained by 
the Acintya-bhedabheda school of the Vedanta about Brahman, the 
Jiva, and the universe and the relation between Brahman and the rest. 
This school, also known as the Bengal school, was founded by Sri Caitanya. 
His teachings were systematized and elaborated by his followers, Sri Jiva 
Gosvamin and others. 

The views of this school differ widely from those of the Sankara school 
on account of the difference in their modes of interpretation of the texts 
of the Upanisads. The Bengal school holds' that the Srutis (Upanisads) 
are authorities by themselves and that interpretation in the mukhya vrtti 
(i.e. denotative and direct or primary meanings) only may reveal the true 
spirit of their texts and uphold their self-authoritativeness. The Sankara 
school, however, bases its conclusions mainly on interpretations in the 
laksana or gauni vrtti^ (i.e. indirect or secondary and derivative meanings) 
which is allowable only when the mukhya vrtti fails to give any admissible 
meaning. The meanings in Zafaana or gaum are inferential and hence 
are not consistent with the self-authoritativeness of the Srutis. 

BRAHMAN OR SRI KRSNA 

According to the Upanisads, Pranava is Brahman and according to 
the Gita, Sri Krsna is both Pranava and Parama Brahman.^ Etymologi- 
cally, Brahman means ‘One who is great’ and ‘One who can make great’.® 
The second part of the meaning implies existence oi saktis (powers or 
energies) in Brahman; and there are explicit texts in the Upanisads 
supporting His possession of an infinite number of active saktis, super- 

^Caitanya Caritamrta (Cai. Ca,), I. 7. 124, 125. 

® Laksana means a meaning connected with fnukhyartha (denotative or etymological mean- 
ing). It is to be resorted to only when the mukhya meaning is not admissible (Alankara- 
kaustubha, II. 12). An illustration: *Devadatta lives in the Ganga’. The denotative mean- 
ing of ‘Gafiga’ is a river of that name. It is not possible for a man to live in a river. 
Thus the mukhya meaning of ‘Gafiga' is not admissible here. Hence it is inferred that 
Devadatta lives on the bank connected with the river Gahga. Gaum is a variety of laksana 
and is thus applicable only when' mukhya meaning is inadmissible. In it, a gima (attribute) 
of the mukhya meaning is supposed to be the implication desired {Sarvasamvadim, p. 19). 
An illustration: ‘Devadatta is a lion'. The denotative meaning of ‘lion’ is a beast and is 
not therefore applicable to Devadatta,. a man. Hence it is inferred that Devadatta is as 
valorous as a lion. Here ‘lion' implies its valour, attribute oi a lion. 

^Pra. C/., V. 2. 

^ B. G., IX. 17 ; X. 12. 

Visnu Purdna, I. 12. 57. 
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natural (para) and inseparable- (svabh&vikV) from Him.® He possesses both 
the aspects implied by -the meaning of the word Brahman.^ According to 
the Visnu He- is- Parama, Brahman, only- because He- possesses both 

the aspects.®- - There is none' equal or superior to Him.® Brahman is . thus 
infinite in every respect— infinite in magnitude, infinite in saktis, i.e. in 
the niimher oi saktis and also in the magnitude and activities of -each 
He is the Infinite. ^ - . - 

Brahman is Sat (absolute existence), Cit (absolute intelligeiiGe or 
consciousness, implying mon-materiality), and Ananda (absolute bliss).^® 
Of His saktis three are main, viz. svarupa-sakti^ mdyMaktiy ^nd pva-sakti^'^ 

(1) His svarupa-saktiy also known as aTiaieh* on account of its being 
sentient, eternally exists in Him or His self and is very intimately con- 
nected with Him and His (divine sports), and is thus called His 
antaranga'Sakti (internal and intimate power). It has three aspects, viz. 
saridhiniy samv it p ziid hlddiniy corresponding respectively to His Sat, Cit, 
and Ananda. By sandhini^ He upholds His own existence and that of 
others ; by samvit^ He knows and makes others know ; and by hlddiniyHe 
enjoys and makes others enjoy bliss. These three cannot, however, be 
completely separated from one another ; but their proportion may differ 
in different cases. A combination of these three is technically called 
suddha-sattva (pure existence) which is sometimes named after the sakti that 
preponderates in it. With the preponderance of sandhint^ it is called ddhdra- 
mkti (receptive power) ; with the preponderance of sariivit, it is called 

(knowledge about Brahman) ; and with the preponderance of 
hlddini, it is called guhyavidyd (bhakti or loving devotion).^® Buddha- 
sattva is so called on account of its being untouched by Maya, implying 
that it is quite different from tho sattva oi Maya. 

(2) Mdyd’-sakti is that aspect of His power which is insentient and 

material (/aria) as opposed to and it cannot therefore move 

without His or His svarupa-sakti's agency. It is also known as bahirafiga- 
iaAd (external power), as it cannot be in direct touch with Him. It has 
two aspects— gwna-maya and y?t;a-maya ; the former consists of the three 
gunas — sattva, rajas, and tamas, and, at the time of creation, is transformed 
into the constituents of the material universe ; and the latter helps the 

^ Svetasvatara £/., VI. 8. • 

^ Ihid. 

* Visnu Purdna, I. 12‘. 57. 

^ ^veLdsvatara U VI. 8. 

Cai. Ca., I. 4. 54 ; II. 20. 132 ; Bhakti-sandarbha, 51. 

Cai. Ca., II. 8. 116. 

Cai. Ca., 11. 8. 118, 119. 

Bhagavat-sandarbha, 118. 

Cai. Ca., I. 5. 51. . . 
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creation, by making the Jiva forget its self and cling to the enjoyment of 
material pleasures.- 

(3) All beings, human or otherwise, are in essence His fiva-Ukti, 
which is also known as tatastha-sakti (marginal or intermediate power), as 
it is included in neither, nor svarupa-saktiP 

Of the three main saktis of Brahman, svarupa-sakti is superior to the 
two others in every respect and is hence also called para-sakti. Jiva-sakti 
also is superior to maya-sakti, as the one is sentient and the other 
insentient. 

As the iaktis of Brahman are inseparably and eternally associated 
with Him, He cannot but be eternally qualified {saviksa and saguna). He 
has endless, supernatural attributes (gunas), all derived from His svarupa- 
sakti, but none from His maya-so-kti. The texts that describe Him as 
nirguna (attributeless) imply that He possesses no guna from Maya}'^ Thus 
He is both jaguna and nirguna; and it is for this reason that in the 
different Upanisads and even in the same Upanisad, He is described as 
both.” He is omnipresent, omnipotent, and omniscient and is beyond the 
influence of time, space, and relativity. 

He is Satya (the real), iSiva (the good), and Sundara (the beautiful). 
Brahman, being ananda (bliss), which is essentially sweet and captivating, 
is the embodiment of sweetness and beauty and relishableness and is thus 
attractiveness itself. It is for this reason that He is called Krsna, the 
supreme Attractor. Thottgh both the words, ‘Brahman’ and ‘Krsna’, have 
essentially the same implications and denote exactly the same ultimate 
Reality, yet the latter seems to carry with it much more vividly the idea 
of supreme attractiveness. Brahman appears at His best, so to say, in 
§ri Krsna, who is thus the most fascinating and hence the most appealing 
aspect of Brahman,” embodying in Him all the features of Brahman— His 
saktis, attributes, etc. — in the most highly developed forms. It is for this 
reason that Sri Krsna is called the highest Brahman or Parama Brahman.^® 

Sri Krsna has a form, or strictly speaking. His self is a form,^^ 
resembling that of a human being,^^ or rather a human form is a poor 
resemblance of His. Though apparently limited like an ordinary human 
body, it is really infinite and all-pervading.” This form is bliss and 

Pammatjna'Sandarbha, 59 ; Cai. Ca.^ I. 2. 86. 

B. G., VII. 5. 

Visnu Purdna, I. 12. 69. 

“ Go 'palatdpani U,, II. 97. 

Cai. Ca., IL 8. 110. 

Gopdiatdpam U., 11. 44 ; B. G., IX. 17. 

B. S., HI. 2. 14 (Govinda-bhasya). 

GopZdatdbam U., 11 ; Visnu Purdria, IV. 11.2; Bhd., Ill, 2. 12. 

Gopdiatdpam U.j 11, 97 i Cai. Ca., 1. 5. 11 ; I. 5, 15. 
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conseiousiiess solidified/'^ as it were, and is perfect, eternal, . non-material, 
perpetually in the prime of youth, and enchantingly beautiful.^'’ 

Brahman or Sri Krsna performs His lilds (blissful sports or pastimes)^® 
with His eternal parikaras (playmates or associates) in His own 
(abode) known as Goloka, Vrndavana, or Vraja, which is a particular 
expression of His ddhdra-sakti. He is self-complacent (dtmdrmna) d,nd 
self-sufficient (svardj) ; but His self-complacency or self-sufficiency does not 
suffer on account of His pastimes with His associates, as they, being His 
own manifestations or manifestations of His saktis, are not different from 
Him. They serve Him with intense love in His which therefore are 
rendered exceedingly charming both to Him and to His associates. They 
are ever eager to make Him happy with enjoyment of bliss, and He too 
in His turn is similarly eager for their happiness. 

According to the Upanisads, Brahman or Sri Krsna is Rasa,^’' which 
denotes that Me is astonishingly relishable and at the same time the best 
relisher (Rasika) too, the transcendental Rasika. Through the eternal 
activities of His svarupa-sakti^ He is the embodiment of infinite varieties 
of rasahood, which find their eternal expressions in His infinite manifesta- 
tions, known as His different svarupas (selves), such as Narayana, Rama, 
Nrsimha, Sadasiva, and others, who, apparently having separate existence, 
actually exist in, and owe their existence and status to, Him. It is He 
who in His one and the same mgm/za (self) appears as so many.^® He is 
one in many and many in one.^® In ^ri Krsna, who is also known as 
Parama Isvara, Purna Bhagavat, or Svayam Bhagavat, Yih svarupa^akti and 
rasahood find the fullest, the highest, and the most perfect expression. 
The (manifestation) in which svarupa-sakti and rasahood find only 

the minimum expression, so as not to give it any noticeable qualifiedness, 
is known as Nirvisesa (unqualified) Brahman, generally. Brahman as 
referred to in the scriptures.®^ As is inseparable from 

Brahman, it exists in His nirvisesa manifestation also ; but beyond giving 
this manifestation its own characteristic or feature such as all-pervading 
existence, it remains in a perpetual state of inaction. However, of the 
intermediate manifestations, the one nearest to N irvisesa Brahman is 
known as Paramatman, the antarydmin or immanent aspect of ^ri Krsna, 
in whom svarupa-sakti and rasahood find an expression higher than in 

‘^Brahma Samhiia, V. 1 Bhahtirasamrta-sindhu, \l. I. 15. 

Cai. Ca., II. 21. 83-122 ; Brhadbhagavatamrtam, II. 5. 112. 

S., II. 1. 33. 

Tai. U., IT. 7. 

Cai. Ca., II. 9. 141. , ,o 

Bha., X. 40. 7 : Gopaiatapam U., I. 21 ; Ka. U., II. 3. 12. 

B. G., XIV. 27 ; Mu. U., III. 1. 3. 
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Ninisesa Brahman so as to give this aspect a form.''^ It is from this aspect 
as locus {asmya) and ‘ground (udgama-sthana) that the different avatdras 
or divine appearances and the phenomenal world of spirit and nature 
proceed. The other innumerable aspects lying between Paramatman 
and ^ri Krsna possess higher expressions of svarupa-sakti and rasa- 
hood in them in different degrees. They are all Ifraras or Bhagavats, 
Sri Krsna being the Isvara of Isvaras. They all possess eternal forms of 
bliss and consciousness solidified, as it were, all-pervading though 
apparently limited.^® All these bhagavat-svarupas have their respective 
associates with whom they perform their Itlds and thus relish their own 
sweetness in their respective d/tamani (abodes) which are only so many 
expressions of Vrndavana and hence of His ddhdra-sakti. The innumer- 
ahle manifestations, being less perfect in respect of their saktis and 
rasahood, are called iuamias (subjective portions) of Sri Krsna., It is now 
evident that Sri Krsna, the ultimate Reality, appears in three aspects, viz. 
Brahman, Paramatman, and Bhagavat, as referred to in the Bhdgavata.^^ 
As already hinted at, the rasahood of Sri Krsna has two main aspects— 
relishable rasa (denoting astonishingly enjoyable bliss) and relishing rasa 
or Rasika. The relishing rasa is Sri Krsna Himself, the supreme Rasika. 
The bliss He enjoys has again two aspects— svarupdnanda (bliss of enjoying 
His own self) and saktydnarida of enjoying His saftii), which consti- 

tute the two aspects of the relishable rasa. He being dnanda and nothing 
but dnanda is immensely delightful, .and He enjoys Himself with the help 
of His hlddinl-sakti or rather svarupa-iakti in which hlddml preponderates. 
This hladini, being a sa/tfi appertaining to His dnanda, is essentially 
delightful, but becomes much more richly relishable when thrown by Him 
into the heart of His devotees, J?an‘^ara5/ and others. There it is trans- 
formed into hhakti and preman or intense love for Him which finds 
expression in a flow, as it were, from the heart of His parikaras in course 
of their loving services in His Mas, and is enjoyed by Him with maddening 
relish. This is saktydnanda -, it is much, more enthralling and covetable 
than His svarupdnanda. Preman is delightful to His devotees too,®‘‘ who 
with the help oi preman relish His all-round sweetness, which is so 
charming and attractive as to madden, with intense and anxious longing 
for relish, everybody including His different svarupas and even Himself.““ 
It seems indeed, §rl Krsna relishes raia as His own self (svayarii-rupa), as 
different bhagavat-svarupas, and also as His parikaras, and it appears. He 

” Ka. U., VI. 17. 

Laghubhagavatamrtam, I. 3, 86-90, 

Bha., I. 2. 11 ; Cat, Ca., I. 2. 6, 7. 

Pnti-sandarbha, 64. 

Cai. Ca., IL 21. 86-88 ; III. 2. 12. 
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manifested Hiimelf etem as all these,: only to enjoy , the in all its 
varieties. . 

Of the hhagavat-svarupas, other than §ri Krsna, Narayana is the chief 
whose d/iaman is known as paravyoman or mahavaikuntha, including in 
it the dhmnans oi all the svarupas. In paravyoman^ where Sri Krsna 
appears as Narayana, His aiiwryu (awe-inspiring grandeur and mightiness) 
preponderates over mddhurya (sweetness) and stifles the 
(desire for loving service) of the associates, who cannot therefore offer 
whole-hearted service. In Dvaraka and Mathura, two dhamans of &! 
Krsna, both mad/iwrya a.nd aisvarya are equally evolved ; but the former 
is sometimes overtaken by the latter wdien the associates, being inspired 
with atve, have thtiv sevd-vdsa7id stifled. But in Vrndavana, although both 
mddhurya and aisvarya B.nd their fullest and most perfect expression, yet 
the former overwhelmingly predominates over the latter, so .much so that 
even the consciousness of His Godhead, being immersed, as it tvere, in 
the bottomless ocean of sweetness, is lost to Him as well as to His asso- 
ciates. Here His aisvaryaj being steeped in sweetness, loses its awe- 
inspiring function, and disguised, as it were, in fnddhurya^ helps the 
enjoyment of bliss. 

The love of the Vrndavana associates (ura/a-hMm) is intense enough 
to inspire in them a sense of ‘mine'-ness (a feeling of ‘He is mine’, 
mamatva-huddhi) distinguished from a sense of hhine’-ness (a feeling 
of 1 am Thine’) in the paravyoman associates. 

According to the degree of intensity, the love (preman or bhdva) oi 
.the Vrndavana associates has been classified d.s ddsya^ sakhya^ vdtsalya, and 
kdntd. Ddsya preman is the love of the ddsas (servants) of Krsna whom 
they regard as their loving and beloved master. But it suffers from a 
sense of inferiority on the part of the sevd-vdsand (desire for 

service) cannot therefore find an adequate expression. Sakhya preman^ or 
the love of His (comrades), is immune from such a complex and is 

thus superior to The regard Him as their equal in every 

respect and treat Him as such without the slightest hesitation, He too recipro- 
cating their love exactly in a similar manner. Vdtsalya preman is the love 
of parents for their beloved child. Though Sri Krsna, being the ultimate 
Reality, cannot have any parents, two of His associates, Nanda and Yasoda, 
cherish a firm belief (abhimdna) that Krsna is their own child, and Krsna 
also entertains a corresponding belief. Thus with a loving sense of 
superiority, they regard Him as the object of their anxious parental care 
and kindness and sometimes even go so far as to chastise and punish Hind® 

Cai. Ca., I, 4. 21. 
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when they think it necessary for His welfare, but which the sakhis will not 
think of doing, as the love of the sakhis, though intense, is not so intense 
as to inspire in them a sense of ‘mine’-ness regarding Krsna, so crystallized 
as in the case of parents. In kanta preman, the love is much more inten- 
sified and the sense of ‘mine’-ness much more crystallized. It bears a 
resemblance to the mad love of a damsel for her amorous comrade or 
paramour, with the distinction that in kanta preman there is not even a 
shadow of any desire for one’s own pleasure. The cause of this distinction 
is that people under the bondage of Maya are guided by Maya and not 
by svarupa-sakti, and this Maya leads their mind to their own selves (i.e. 
away from Krsna) and generates in them desires for their oxvn pleasure ; 
while the Ilia associates of Krsna are guided by svarupa-sakti and not by 
Maya xvhich, being bahirahga-sakti, cannot even approach them ; and this 
svarupa-sakti, whose only function is to serve Krsna for His happiness in 
all possible xvays, leads their mind to Krsija, but never away from Him, and 
generates in them desires for His happiness only. It is for this reason that 
the Bhagavata says (X.22.26) that as fried or boiled paddy does not germi- 
nate, so does not the mind engrossed in Krsna generate kdma, i.e. desire for 
one’s own pleasure. However, the associates of Krsna possessing kanta. 
preman, known as gopis, are really the embodied expressions (murta rupa) of 
His svarupa-sakti hlddint and are thus His own consorts {svaklyd kdntds) ; 
but in order that an extremely fascinating feature of the kanta rasa (which, 
on account of its surpassing sweetness, is also known as madhura-[sweet] 
rasa) may be evolved, and also with a view to showing that kdntd preman is 
regardless of any hindrance that may confront the manifestation of their 
sevd-vdsand, their relationship with Krsna in His manifest llld is, by the in- 
fluence of yoga-maya, conceived like that of a damsel with her paramour 
(paraklyd).^’’ The distinction between the supersensible love of the gopis, 
technically called mahdbhdva, and that of the other associates of Vrndavana, 
is that the love of the ddsas, sakhis, ox vatsalas (parents) is subject to their 
particular relationship with Krsna and cannot therefore find an expression 
transgressing that relationship ; while the relationship of the gopis is subject 
to their love, which may therefore find an unrestricted expression in any 
direction and to any extent so as to make them forget everything concerning 
their own selves.®® Such love of the gopis again has various phases mani- 
fested in different gopis ; but all the phases, with infinitely superior mani- 
festations unapproachable by any other, exist in their chief known as Sri 
Radha, who is purnd-sakti and is not therefore essentially different from 
Krsna, the purna-iaktimdt (the most perfect possessor of saktis), though the 

Cai. Ca.j I. 4. 26 ; Gopalatapam U., II. 23 ; Snkrpia-sandarb hay, 17 7, 

Bhaktirasamrta-sindhUf 1. 153-160. 
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two exist separately from eternity for enjoyment of the bliss of Just 

a.s the other bhagavat-svarupas are the manifestations of Krsna, so are their 
kantds (consorts) the corresponding manifestations of Sri Radha," who is 
thus the muldkdntd-sakti (the main source of all the kdntd saktis or the 
consorts of all the bhagavat-svarupas as well as of the gopis). Howeven all 
other gopis minister to the enjoyment of His Ulds with Sri Radha by their 
most loving services. 

The enjoyment of rasa may attain its fullest perfection only when it is 
relished not only as an object, but also as a subject of love. In Vrndavana, 
Sri Krsna, the transcendental Rasika, is the object of His associates’ love and 
in certain eases, subject too ; but as regards Tanfu preman, He is only the 
object of Sri Radha’s love and not at all a subject. And it is one’s love that 
enables one not only to serve Him, but also to relish His overwhelming 
sweetness which is alluring even to Himself ; and the extent of enjoyment 
corresponds to the extent to which one’s love is developed. It is Sri Radha 
alone therefore who may relish His sweetness to the fullest extent possible, 
as it is in her alone that love finds its most perfect expression. In Vrndavana 
therefore Sri Krsna’s fervent desire for relishing His own sweetness like 
Sri Radha remains ever unfulfilled. It is, however, fulfilled in another 
expression as Sri Caitanya or Sri Gaurahga performing Mas in His eternal 
abode Navadvipa, sometimes manifested in the phenomenal world like 
Vrndavana. According to the Bengal school, Sri Caitanya is the embodi- 
ment of Sri Radha and Sri Krsita,^' oi purna-sakti ztid purna-saktimat, ol 
Rasaraja (Krsna, the highest expression of rasa) and mahdbhdva (the highest 
expression of kdntd premari )- — the object and the subject combined, in one 
and the same form, the subjective aspect preponderating. The associates of 
Sri Caitanya in Navadvipa are no other than His Vrndavana associates in 
appropriate forms and names. Thus the Mas of Sri Krsna and Sri Caitanya 
are only two parts, as it were, of the same current of the ultimate 
Reality, rasa of the Upanisads. 


JIVA OR JIVaTMAN 

According to the Bengal school, Jivatman (individual soul) is a hkti 
(jiva-sakti) of Brahman, superior to mdyd-sakti and is cit (consciousness) by 
nature.^" It is called an arhsa (part) of Brahman^® on account of its being 
His sa/ttt7’‘ as a sakti forms a part of the saktimat (possessor of saktis). On 

•’« Cai. Ca., I. 4. 83-85. 

« Cai. Ca., I. 4. 63-68. 

« Cai. Ca., H. 8. 233, 238. . _ 

B. G., VII. 5 (and commenfaries thereof by SrTdhara Svamm and Visvanatha Cakra' 

vartin) ; Visnii Purana, VI. 7. 61. 

B. G.l XV. 7 ; B. S., 11. 3. 43-47. 

Paraniatma-sandarhhaf 31. 
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the authority of a verse in the Bhdgavata^^ in support of the transfusion of 
tattvas (elements) into one. another, Jiva Gosvamin holds that Jivatman is 
an amsa of Krsna, transfused with jiva-sakti, but not associated with svarupa- 
sakti.^'^ It is not separated from Him by Maya, as Maya being His 
hahiranga-iakti cannot touch Him, nor is it a part separated from Him, like 
a chip cut off from a block of stone, as He is not divisible.^! Jivatman does 
not possess svarupa-sakti'^^ and hence is called His uib/zinnawria (differen- 
tiated part)"*® as distinguished from His svdrhsa possessing svarupa-sakti. 

Jivatman, being cit by nature, is a knower {jndtry^' and a doer {kartr)p'- 
though its power of doing is derived from Brahman/^ 

As to the magnitude of Jivatman, it is the smallest thing imaginable.^® 
Its magnitude is like that of an atom.®* Residing in the heart of a living 
being” it spreads its consciousness throughout the whole body, just as a 
spot of sandal-paste placed somewhere on the body spreads its coolness 
beyond the spot,"® or Just as a flower spreads its' fragrance beyond its own 
self.” 

Jivatman has a separate entity which is eternal.” The soul of a being 
in bondage does not therefore lose its existence and become one with Brah- 
man when it attains liberation, as the Sankara school holds. That the 
separate existence of the soul continues even after its liberation is evident 
from a text of the Upanisad®® purporting that the Jiva realizing rasa be- 
comes dnandin (blissful possessor of ananda or bliss) and from a passage in 
Sankara’s hhdsya on the Nrsimhatapani^^ as well as from a sutra of the 
Brahma-Sutrap^ implying that even the (liberated souls) serve God 

or Brahman. Jivatmans are infinite in number.” 

Since Jivatman is a sakti and an amsa of Brahman, the Bengal school 
holds that it is its intrinsic nature and duty to serve Him,®® as a sakti is always 
found to serve its possessor, and a part the whole, like the roots and branches 
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of a tree serving the tree. The Jiva is an eternal servant of Brahman, a 
loving servant, of course. Brahman or Sri Krsna, the object of the Jiva’s 
loving service (being the most lovely and lovable, the most enchantingly 
beautiful and graceful, and the most loving one) is always eager to give 
bliss to His associates ; and the Jivas, as His associates, are ever as eager to 
minister to His pleasures by loving services in His Itlas. The Jiva’s loving 
service is a constant source of ever-increasing joy (sevananda) to both the 
subject and the object of love. 

There are two classes of souls, nitya-mukta (eternally liberated) and 
baddha {under the bondage of Maya from eternity). The former serve Him 
as His eternal associates enjoying the bliss of loving services ; and the latter, 
because they forget Krsna and their relationship with Him, have come 
under the bondage of Maya, but may be liberated and become His asso- 
ciates by proper devotion. 

The Jiva, being intrinsically His loving servant, cannot, unless pre- 
vailed upon by some extraneous circumstances such as a strong desire for 
merging into Brahman, be really satisfied with mere liberation from Maya, 
as it is not in full consonance with his servanthood. Nor may &i Krsna, 
the Rasika, if He be ever good and merciful which He certainly is, be fully 
satisfied with giving to the Jiva anything short of admittance to His blissful 
lilds. 

However, there are mainly two classes of His associates— those who are 
the expression of His svarupa-sakti, as already referred to, and those who 
are liberated Jivas. The latter, being essentially His servants, may serve 
Him only under the guidance of the former. 

But how to get rid of Maya and realize one’s essential servanthood and 
have one’s seiya-t'flsana evolved? 

As non-remembrance of Brahman is the cause of the soul’s bondage, 
the bondage may be removed only by removing non-remembrance, which 
may be done only by remembering Him, by knowing Him, and ultimately, 
by realizing Him, just as darkness may be removed only by bringing in 
light. Hence, remembrance of Brahman is the essence of all forms of 
sadhand (means to be adopted for liberation)."® But simple remembrance, 
unaided by His svarupa-sakti, cannot lead one to realization, as He can be 
realized only in His svarupa-sakti, or rather, in that aspect of His svarupa-- 
sakti which is known as His MMr a-sakti, techxncddly, Vasudeva."" Hence 
the Bengal school holds that the only effective means of liberation and 
realization of Brahman is bhaktiP' which at the stage of practice is graced 

Ca/. Ca., It. 22. 8-11. 

““ Bhaklirasamrta-sindhu, I. 2. 5. 

“ im., IV. 3.' 23. 

" Bha., XI. 14. 21 ; B. G., XVIII. S5. 
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by svarupa-Miti mid is iiltiinately ripened into preman, a particular aspect 
of ill w hlMini and samvit preponderate.*^® It is for this 

reason that this school holds that ovtn jnana and yoga;, unaided by bhakti^ 
cannot produce their desired effect/® while 6/ia^^r is efficacious indepen- 
dently of jnana and yoga. Mathara Sruti says: It is only bhakti that leads 
the Jiva to Brahman, it is only bhakti that shows Brahman to the Jiva. 
Piirusa or Bi'ahman is subject to bhakti. Only bhakti is great’, In the 
practice of jhana associated with bhakti^ svarupa-sakti appears as Mmavidya 
(knowledge of Self), and in the practice of pure bhakti, as gi^/iyaufdya (mystic 
experience). 

Broadly speaking, there are four ways (mdrgas) that aspirants after sal- 
vation follow— ^arma/yoga;, jhana, and bhakti. These are all, more or less, 
technical terms. Zarma signifies performance of ya/na5 and other 
rites, generally known as varnasrama-dharma (directions to be followed by 
persons placed in different varnas or castes, at different dsramas or stages 
of life as enjoined by scriptures). Kartna may lead one to prosperity and 
happiness in this world or to svarga (heaven in the perishable universe) after 
death, and even to satyaloka, h\xt not to liberation from Maya.'^V With the 
dedication to Krsna of all fruits of karma, it may, however, pave one’s path 
to liberation.^^ ^^oga signifies meditation aimed at union with Paramatman. 
Jhana (knowledge) signifies meditation with a view to sdyujya-mukti or 
merging into Nirvisesa Brahman. And signifies devotional prac- 

tices, such as worship of God, chanting His names, attributes, etc., singing 
songs about His sweetness and beauty wad Itlas, and so on. This is known 
as sMhana-bhakti (bhakti 2it the stage of practice). When mixed with 
karma, yoga, or jhana, it is called mzira (mixed) bhakti and gives efficacy 
to the way associated with it. It is called ox suddhd (unalloyed) 

bhakti when it aims exclusively at the loving service of Krsna, as the dearest 
and nearest one, for His happiness only, and not at anything else, not even 
at liberation from Maya. This constitutes, as it were, the fifth purusartha, 
going beyond moksa ox liberation which is the fourth objective of the Jiva. 
But even with the practice of suddhd bhakti, if one ultimately has a sense 
of His aisvarya (awe-inspiring grandeur and mightiness) predominating in 
one’s mind, one would attain in mahdvaikuntha, the dhdman of Narayana, 
any of the four kinds of mukti (liberation), viz. sdrupya (same appearance 
as that of Narayana), sdmipya (vicinity of Narayana), sdlokya (residence at 

Bhaktirasamrta-sindhu. L 3. 1. 

Cal. Ca., IL'22. U \ Bha,, I. 5. 12 ; 11. 4. 17 ; X. 14. 4. 

enarh nayati, bhaktireva enam darsayati, hhaktiva§ah purumh, bhaktireva 
gariyasV {Mathara Sruti), quoted in Priti-sandarbhaj 64, 65 and many other places by 
JTva Gosvamin and also in Govinda-bhdsya. 

B. G., 11. 37 ; IX. 20, 21 ; Mu. U., I. 2. 7. 

^^B. G., IX. 27, 28. 
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the same abode with Narayana), and Tarafi (azroarya similar to that o£ 
Narayana). A suddha bhakta (devotee) wants neither 5 a)) w/ya nor any of 
these four kinds of mukti, though the Bengal school recognizes them. He 
aims exclusively at the loving service of the transcendental Rasika, the 
attainment of which is known as prapti (attainment of the ultimate Reality 
as the dearest and nearest one), and liberation from Maya is only incidental 
to it. : : 

A devotee of the Bengal school worships both Sri Krsna and Sri 
Caitanya with their associates in the Ilia he chooses to serve them in. He 
also meditates on their lUds, imagining that he himself, under the guidance 
of the il/a associates, is serving them there as an associate in each Itld with 
appropriate form (rit^fl). Besides worship (arcana) and meditation 
(smarana), he may practise other items of sddhana-bhakti, the most 
important and the most efficacious item being the chanting of His names 
which are all ai and unanda, and hence, not different from Him. 

When by the practice of sddhana-bhakti, the heart of a devotee is 
purified, it is graced with the advent of a special aspect of svarupa-sakti 
emanating from Sri Krsna,'^ which with the continuance of sddhand 
develops into sddhya-bhakti (bhakti desired or aimed at) a.nd preman 
(intense love for Krsna) that leads him to his goal, which, according to 
the Bengal school, is the loving service of the transcendental Rasika in His 
lllds in Vrndavana as well as in Navadvipa, under the guidance of any of 
the four classes of associates already mentioned, viz. associates with ddsya, 
sakhya, vdtsalya, and kdntd bhdvas. Ott the success oi sddhand, when 
graced by svarupa-sakti, he will be favoured with a form oi suddha-sattva 
befitting his desired service, in each of the two dMmans— Vrndavana and 
Navadvipa. 

THE UNIVERSE: CREATION 

According to the Upanisads, Brahman is the universe and exists 
beyond it too.’* It may mean that He is the cause of this universe or that 
He transforms Himself into the universe. The Bengal school holds that 
Brahman is the material and also the efficient cause of the universe 
and that He transforms Himself into the universe. Himself remaining 
unaffected by the transformation.’® 

Brahman creates the universe with the help of His mdyd-sakti. Mdyd- 
sakti, being inert, has no moving power of its own and remains in a state 

” Cat. Ca., II. 22. 57 ; Bhaktirasamrta-sindhu, I. 2. 2 ; Pnti-sandarbha, 64. 

”Ma. V., 1. 

” B. S., I. 4. 26. The example of a spider and its threads in the Upanisads supports the 
transformation theory. Cai. Ca., 1. 7. 117, 118. 
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of equilibrium before the . creation begins. / When - He , desires G He 

looks at Ma)'a and thereby transmits- His sentient creative, (moving) power 
to it, thereby the state of its equilibrium is disturbed and creation ensues. 

It has already been noted that Maya has two aspects— guna-mdy a and 
jiva-rndyd. The guna-rndyd^ with the help of the power transmitted by 
Brahman, transforms itself into the constituents of the infinite varieties 
of things in the universe and thus becomes the 'constituentV cause of the 
universe. And jlxja-mdyd^ with the aid of the power transmitted, helps the 
creation by making the souls-in-bondage forget their selves and their rela- 
tionship with Brahman and also by inspiring in them an attachment for 
things mundane; and thus it becomes the efficient cause of the universe. 
But it should be noted that Brahman is the principal cause and Maya only 
the secondary cause of the universe, as neither guna-mdyd nor jiva-fiidyd 
can help the creation unless and until Brahman’s power is transmitted to 
them. However, it is now evident that according to the Bengal school, the 
mdyd-sakti of Brahman, associated with the energy transmitted by Him, and 
not His self with svarupa-sakti^ is transformed into the universe, He in His 
self remaining unaffected.’’® 

It has already been pointed out that this school admits the trans- 
fusion of sakti and iaAhmah into each other,” and there are texts in the 
scriptures to show that Brahman spreads Himself in the universe like 
threads in a piece of cloth.’^ It therefore follows that the universe is 
the parindfna (transformation) of Brahman transfused with mdyd-sakti (not 
with His 5OTrapa-ia^^i) but still remaining untouched by Maya through 
His isvaratva (inscrutable powers).” Here a question may arise, Since 
svarupa-sakti exists eternally and inseparably in Brahman, how is it that 
the universe is the parindma of Brahman transfused with mdyd-sakti only, 
and similarly that the Jiva is an of Brahman transfused with jiva- 
hkti only? How is it that svarupa-sakti plays no part? The answer 
probably is that in the case of the Jiva and the universe, svarupa-sakti 
no doubt exists in Brahman, but it exists in a state of perpetual inaction 
as in the case of Nirvisesa Brahman ; and it is for this reason that the 
Brahma Samhitd asserts that the universe evolves out of Nirvisesa Brahman 
regarded as a halo (prabhd) of J§ri Krsna.^® 

Besides Maya, Jiva, Aa/a (time), and karma (destiny, the works done 
by Jiva in the previous births), all these being saktis of Brahman, also play 
important parts in creation. It has already been pointed out how the Jiva, 

Paramatma-sandarbha, 73. 

” Ibid., 34. 

Bha., X. 15. 35 ; X. 46. 31 ; B. G., X. 42. 

Bha., I. 11. 39. 

“* Brahma Samhitd, V. 40. 
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Under the influence of jwa-mayS, finds its way into the universe and thus 
becomes an important factor of creation. KMa helps the transformation 
of Maya, just as it helps milk to be changed into curd. And karma ov 
destiny determines the nature of the Jiva’s material body and its organs 
and also the origin and nature of the things that the Jiva may, according to 
its destiny, enjoy or suffer. 

However, as opposed to the Vivartavada (theory of apparent transfor- 
mation) of the Sankara school, according to which the univei’se has only an 
illusory existence, the Bengal school holds that its existence is real though 
transitory. This theory of creation is known as Parinamavada (theory of 
real transformation).” 

acintya-bhedabheda explained 



There is a' good deal of difference of opinion among the philosophers 
regarding the relation between the Jiva and Brahman. In one view, there 
is no difference (hheda) whatsoever ; in another view, there is ; and yet 
in a third view, there are both difference (bheda) and non-difference 
(abheda). In fact, the Upanisads contain texts in support of bheda and 
also of abheda between the Jiva and Brahman, and even in the same 
Upanisad may be found texts in support of both,” which fact is therefore 
suggestive of a reconciliation between the two sets of texts, based on equal 
importance attached to them, which they unquestionably deserve, as they 
equally convey the truths revealed in the Upanisads. Such a reconciliation 
has always been the aim of the Bengal school. 

The Bengal school upholds a peculiar type of Bhedabhedavada known 
as Acintya-bhedabhedavada, which stands on a much wider basis than that 
of other schools, whose arguments are mainly as follows: (1) The Jiva and 
Brahman are abhinna (non-different) inasmuch as they are cit (conscious- 
ness), and they are bhinna (different) inasmuch as their attributes are 
quite different. Brahman is vibhu cit (all-pervading consciousness), while 
the Jiva is anu cit or 'cit-atom’ (the smallest imaginable portion of conscious- 
ness) ; the one is all-knowing, the other is too-little-knowing ; the one is 
all-powerful, the other has very little power and that too emanating from 
Brahman ; the one is the master of Maya, and the other is susceptible to, 
and is under, the bondage of Maya ; the one is the Creator of the universe, 
the other, while under the bondage of Maya, has his body created by Him ; 
and so on. (2) As the Jiva is an amh of Brahman, the relation between 
them must be one of simultaneous bheda and abheda, for such is the 
relation between arhsa and ariisin. The Bengal school accepts these views, 

" Cmi. Ca., II. 6. 164, 157. 

«» Cha. U., III. 14. 1 ; VI. 8. 7 : Bf. V., I. 4. 10 ; II. 1. 20. 
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but only as a corollary to its wider view regarding the relation between 
sakii and saktimat in general. 

It has ah'eady been said that the Jiva is an amsa of Brahman transfused 
ivith His jlva-sakti and that the universe also is Brahman transfused with 
His maya-sakti. And the dhamans of Brahman and His different svarupas 
as well as their pari kar as or associates also have been said to be essentially 
the different aspects of His svarupa-sakti or, strictly speaking, Brahman 
transfused with the different aspects of svarupa-sakti, as the latter cannot 
be separated from the former. Hence, since it is the different or 

their different aspects, and not Brahman, that give them their distinctive 
characteristics, it may be said that the Jiva, the universe, the dhamans, and 
the parikaras are all essentially His saktis, and their relation with Brahman 
will be the relation that exists between sakti and saktimat in general. 

But how is sakti related to iaktimat} Are they absolutely different 
from each other or are they absolutely non-different? Can they be 
separated? 

The last question may be taken up first. According to the Upanisads, 
the of Brahman are svdbhdviki, inseparably connected with Brahman, 
as has already been pointed out. Such a relation between ^akti and 
Saktimat is universal. It has been very aptly illustrated in the Caitanya 
Caritdmrtamth the help of the examples of musk and fire. As odour cannot 
be separated from musk, as heat cannot be separated from fire,' so sakti 
cannot be separated from saktimat. Indeed, inseparability seems to be the 
essence oi saktitva (state oi being Red-hot iron emits heat, but it 

does so only so long as it is hot. Heat is not natural to iron, and hence 
heat is not said to be its property or sakti, as in the case of fire. 

Then the other question about difference or non-difference. The 
answer is not an easy one. One cannot think of musk bereft of its odour ; 
and, accordingly, one may be inclined to think that there is no difference 
between the two. But when one feels the odour of musk at a distance from 
the latter, one is again inclined to think that there is a difference between 
the two. Again, if the substance of musk and its odour be supposed to be 
different, both are to be regarded as constituents of musk ; and conse- 
quently, the musk will lose in weight on emission of its odour, which, 
however one’s experience does not corroborate. Hence, the substance of 
musk cannot be said to be different from its odour. 

The relation between Brahman and His Saktis also may be con- 
sidered in the light of the above example. Brahman being dnanda is 
inseparably connected with His saktis. Ananda and kaktis of Brahman 
constitute one and the same thing.®^ If these two be supposed to, be 
B. S., n. 3. 43 (Govinda-btiasyd). 
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different, like oxygen and hydrogen in water, svagata-bheda (internal 
diffierence) in Brahman' becomes unavoidable, which, however, cannot be 
admitted. Nor can it be supposed that there is absolute non-difference 
between the two, as His attributes, such as grace, .may be felt' even when 
His self is not realized. . 

The relation is indeed a peculiar one ; and it is probably for this 
reason that the Vismi Purdna regards the saktis (properties or qualities) of 
things as acintya-jndnagocara (falling within the range of inexplicable 
knowledge).®^ Acintya-jndna means the knowledge that cannot be accounted 
for. Sugar is sweet ; but why? Quinine is bitter and cures malaria ; but 
why? Poison kills a man, whereas milk does not ; but why? One cannot 
answer these whys. Still these are truths and have got to be admitted. 
Such knowledge of truths that cannot be accounted for and yet have to be 
admitted is known as acintya-jndna ox inexplicable knowledge. 

However, it has been found that the recognition of mere difference 
between iaAh’ and saktimat^ apart from non-difference, gives rise to insur- 
mountable difficulties, and the recognition of mere non-difference too, apart 
from difference, gives rise to similar difficulties. Nor may the existence 
of either be ignored. Hence it cannot but be admitted that the relation is 
one of simultaneous difference and non-difference, and such a simultaneity 
is inexplicable (acintya). After elaborate discussion in his Sandarbhas and 
Sarvasamvddinif Jiva Gosvamin holds that the relation is one of acintya- 
bheddbheda (inexplicable difference and non-difference). By acintya he 
means 'incapable of being considered under either of the categories 
of absolute difference and absolute non-difference’ (Bhinndbhinnatvddi- 
vikalpaiscintayitum-asakyah), as in the case of fire and its heat.®^ This is 
known as the Acintya-bhedabhedavMa (theory of inexplicable difference and 
non-difference) of the Bengal school. 

ADVAITA TATTVA 

According to the Upanisads, Brahman is advaya tattva^ ekamevd- 
dvitiya (one without a second), which, according to the philosophers of 
different schools, implies that He is without any of the three kinds of 
bhedas (difference), viz. sajdtiya-bheda (bheda within the same species), 
vijdtlya-bheda (bheda between alien species), and svagata-bheda (bheda 
within self or internal difference). 

Both Sahkaracarya and Jiva Gosvamin agree that Brahman is without 
these three kinds of bhedas^ but -the ways of their thinking are different. 

In spite of there being explicit texts in the Upanisads regarding the 

Visnu Purana, I. 3. 2. ^ 

Krama-sandarhha of Bhagavaia^ XI. 3. 37. 
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eternal existence of inseparable of Brahman, Sahkaracai 7 a (ioeS': n^^ 

recognize them, probably 'beGause he thinks that since saktis give rise ■ 
to differences or bhedas, Brahman, who is without any cannot possess 

them. In his opinion, the texts that speak of Brahman's or saktis 

have no pdramdrthika value (the value that may lead one to eternal truth) 
and possess only vyavahdrika v^Ane (the value that may help one in one's 
sadhand and that, too, only during the period of sddhand or updsand). In 
consequence of such a view he asserts that (1) the Jiva has no real existence 
as such and is nothing but Brahman under the influence of Maya or 
nescience and will become one with Brahman on the removal of nescience ; 
(2) the universe has only an illusory existence and appears to be real only 
under the influence of Maya ; (3) the bhagavat-svarupas dlso are only Brah- 
man under the influence of an aspect of Maya ; and (4) only Brahman and 
nothing else has real existence. Thus Brahman is one without a second. 
In his attempts to establish his views, iSahkaracarya had generally to resort 
to laksand or gauna meaning of the texts even where mukhyd vrtti was 
admissible. 

On the other hand, Jiva Gosvamin recognizes the existence of Brah- 
man's saktis, as is quite evident from the previous discussions, and also the 
real existence of the Jiva as such, of the bhagavat-svarupas and their 
dhdmans as such,, and also of the universe, though as transitory. He holds 
that all the texts of the Upanisads have value, and none need 

be ignored as vydvahdrika. He resorts generally to the mukhya meaning 
of the texts. Herein lies the fundamental difference between Sankara and 
Jiva Gosvamin. 

According to Jiva Gosvamin, since the Upanisads speak of bhedas, they 
have got to be recognized ; but these bhedas 2cre only apparent, not real ; 
otherwise, the Upanisads would not have spoken of Brahman as being one 
without a second in spite of these bhedas. 

Then what is meant by bheda} According to Jiva Gosvamin, bheda 
can be predicated of two things only when each of them is svayarhsiddha (i.e. 
self-evolved, self-dependent, self-sufficient, and independent of everything 
else) ; and Brahman has no such bhedas — sajdtiya, vijdtlya, or svagata — as 
these are not svayamsiddhas unlike Himself. 

As to sajdtiya-bheda, both Brahman and the Jiva are cit in essence, 
and hence they belong to the same species, cit, and thus the Jiva appears to 
be a case of sajdtlya-bheda in relation to Brahman ; but it is not really so, 
for the Jiva, owing its existence and status to Brahman, is not svayamsiddha. 

As to vijdtlya-bheda, the material universe, being in essence uncon- 
scious matter, belongs to a species alien to Brahman, the absolute conscious- 
ness, and thus may^appear to be an instance of vijdtiya-bheda ; but it is 
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not really so, as it is not svayarhsiddha, depending as it does on Brahman 
for its existence and status. 

As to svagata-bheda, it is of two varieties, viz. of different ingredients 
and of different phases. In the materiah bodies of beings, there are five 
elements— (earth), ap (water), tejas (light), marut (air), and vyoman 
(voidness) — all being different types of matter ; and there is also the 
conscious soul. Hence there are svagata-bhedas in individual beings. But 
in Brahman there is nothing but cit or dnanda, nor is there any soul apart 
from His self. Hence there is no svagata-bheda in Him. Again, the 
diSevent bhagavat-svarupas existing in Him, being the different phases of 
His rasahood, do not constitute svagata-bheda, as they are not svayamsiddha 
or independent of Him. The attributes of Brahman also are not a case of 
svagata-bheda, as they too owe their existence to Him, or rather to His 
svarupa-sakti. 

In this connection, Jiva Gosvamin considers in his Sarvasarhvddinl a 
text of the XJpanisad— ‘Vi jhdnamdnandarh Brahma’. Here, if vijhdna 
(consciousness) and dnandg, (bliss) denote the same thing, there will be re- 
dundance, which is inadmissible in the same text. If they denote different 
things, they will appear like svagata-bhedas. But they are not actually so 
for reasons stated above, just as a piece of ornament of pure gold, with 
nothing else intermixed with it, is not a svagata-bheda of pure gold, it being 
not independent of gold and there being nothing but gold in it. The 
dhdmans and parikaras oi Brahman, owing their existence to Him or His 
svariipa-sakti, are not also Thus Brahman is fldvayA (one without 

a second) in spite of the bhedas, which are only apparent and not real. 

The Bengal school bases its arguments and conclusions strictly on the 
mukhydrtha of the Srutis, attaches equal importance to all the texts, and 
ignores none as vydvahdrika, and tries to reconcile the different texts, the 
most striking feature being its Acintya-bhedabhedavMa and establishment 
of Brahman’s advayatva in spite of His inseparable saktis. The most out- 
standing feature of the Bengal school, apart from its philosophical aspects, 
is its Rasa-cult that brings into the limelight the most fascinating and the 
most attractive phase of the rasahood of Brahman, hitherto more or less 
undisclosed (being only hinted at in the scriptures), and points out ways 
and means for its realization, which surpasses even the charm of Brah- 
mdnanda (bliss of realizing Nirvisesa Brahman). This latter implies calm 
and quiet bliss as distinguished from the ever-effulgent, ever-overflowing, 
and ever-rising flood of rasa in all its phases as in the Itlds of 5ri Krsna. 
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THE RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHIES 




THE PHILOSOPHY OF J5AIVISM 

SCHOOLS OF SAIVISM 



T he Saiva philosophy is, in a sense, typical o£ the entire range o£ Hinclii 
thought. While, in all its forms, it subscribes to the belief in three 
padarthas (categories : God, soul, and the bonds) and thirty-six taitvas (prin- 
ciples), in the reality ascribed to the tattvasy and in the independence 
assigned to souls and matter, it varies from idealistic monism at one end 
of the scale to pluralistic realism at the other end. But all through there 
will be found the typically Hindu insistence on knowledge as essential to 
salvation and as the prime cause thereof, though in some forms of jSaivisni, 
this requisite is diluted with (or as they would say, reinforced by) deeds. 
All such variations may be found even in the recognized orthodox forms 
of ^aivism, leaving out of account the Pahipatas (who do not recognize that 
God is the material cause or that He has any regard for the karma of souls 
in creation), the Mahavratas, the Kapalas, etc. (who combine the beliefs of 
the Pasupatas with obscure rituals of their own), and a host of other un- 
orthodox types like the Bhairava, Varna, and so on. These latter are near 
the gate of truth, but yet outside it ; while even among those that have 
entered the gate there are numerous gradations. Which is placed higher 
will depend on the outlook of the system that makes the estimate. Thus, 
monistic gaivism (Aikyavada-gaiva) is given a relatively low place in the 
estimate of the Siddhantin, who is a realist. The basic teachings of gaivism 
would thus seem to have undergone much the same vicissitudes as the 
Upanisads, being interpreted variously according to the metaphysical bent 
of the followers. We shall take up the fundamental conceptions and briefly 
note, where necessary, the varying interpretations made of them. 

THIRTY-SIX PRINCIPLES ' 

The gaiva system recognizes thirty-six principled as against the twenty- 
five of the Saihkhya and Yoga. No other system recognizes as niany prin- 
ciples ; even the Paiicaratra, says the gaiva, admits only twenty-four.^ The 
recognition of more principles is treated as a discovery which other systems 
failed to make, and is thus considered a feature of merit in itself. To 


^'See Pauskara Igama, pp. 559-562. The Advaita Vedanta reckons thirty-six: principles, 
but the new prindpics in this scheme are not independent principles, being, for the most 
part, modifications of one principle, vayu (cosmic force); ^ 
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reckon more is to know more, and to know more is to know better.^ The 
extra principles are not uncritically accepted, however, and we shall have 
something to say about the arguments for them in the proper place. 


TWENTY-FOUR IMPURE PRINCIPLES— BHOGYA-KaNDA 

To start with the last in the scheme of evolution, we have the five gross 
elements (mahdbhutas)— ether, air, fire, water, and earth ; the last possesses 
the five qualities of sound, touch, colour, taste, and odour ; water lacks 
odour ; fire lacks taste and odour ; air lacks colour, taste, and odour ; ether 
has sound alone. These qualities are called tanmdtras. They are subtle 
as contrasted with the elements which are said to possess them ; and they 
cause the gross elements. The uncritical mind may not understand how a 
quality like sound can be the cause of a substance like ether ; but this is 
due to mere prejudice ; for there is no such thing as substance other than 
its qualities viewed collectively, just as there is no forest other than the 
trees viewed collectively.^ Sound produces ether, while sound and touch 
produce air, and so on. Thus we have ten principles, viz. the gross elements 
and the tanmdtras that cause them. The tanmdtras are themselves evolutes 
of that variety of individuation {ahankdra) wherein the quality of darkness 
and inertia (tamas) is predominant. This variety of ahankdra is also called 
bhutddi, since it is (indirectly) the cause of the elements. There are two 
other varieties of ahankdra, distinguished by the predominance of sattva 
(quality of illumination, buoyancy, and goodness) or (quality 

of activity and passion) ; they are called and r/aiferta respectively, 

marking a departure from the Sarhkhya doctrine, where the sdttvika is 
called vaikrta and the rdjasa is called taijasa. Still another point of depar- 
ture is that the Saihkhya derives all the organs of sense and action, including 
the manas (the mind in its deliberative aspect), from the sdttvika ahankdra, 
making the rdjasa merely an auxiliary to both the sdttvika and the tdmasa 
varieties, while Saiva philosophy derives the organs of sense and manas 
from sdttvika ahankdra and the organs of action from rdjasa ahankdra. In 
any case, the organs are derived not from the elements as in the Vedanta, 
but from varieties of ahankdra. The enumeration of the organs of sense 
and action corresponds to that in any other system ; manas is, as in the 
Sarhkhya, recognized to be an organ of both sense and action ; about its 

^ The estimation of the worth of knowledge by its extent seems to have been common 
to the earlier Upanisads, as, for instance, when different seers are criticized for knowing 
only one part or another of the cosmic Purusa, but not all the parts. See W. Ruben, 
'Uber die Debatten in <ten alten Upanisads’ (Z.D.M.G., 1929, pp. 238 ff). It is, however, 
possible that in the passages cited by Dr. Ruben, some emphasis at least is intended on the 
idea of a whole as contrasted with the idea of a more. 

^ See Pauskara Agama, pp. 456-460; also Sivajfidna-mapadiyam, pp, 184-186. This is very 
much of an idealistic vi^ of substance, with some affinities to Russell’s theory in his Lowell 
Lectures', and it marks one of the affinities of the system to idealism. 
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function we shall have to say more presently in treating of the internal 
organs as such. Ahankara is itself derived horn buddhi (the intellect). 
From the standpoint of the individual, bitdd/zi is known as the determina- 
tive faculty. It is itself derivative, but about that which gives rise to it 
there is considerable difference of opinion in different Saiva works. Some 
recognize a principle called citta, which is equivalent to the three gunas 
(primal constituents of the universe), manifested but in equipoise ; above 
these they admit a principle called Prakrti as the cause of the gunas, for on 
the general principle that all that is manifold and non-intelligent is caused, 
the gunas must have a cause, and this is Prakrti ; it is other than the mere 
equipoise of the gums. Others, while recognizing Prakrti, see no need for 
a separate principle called guna, and hence identify citta with Prakrti. Yet 
others would say that citta is but a variety of the functioning of manas, that 
it is what may be called the faculty of attention and does not rank as a 
distinct principle at all. As the balance of opinion is in favour of reckoning 
only twenty-four principles from Prakrti downwards, there is no room for 
citta as a separate principle. The matter is mentioned only to indicate the 
existence of diverse opinions even in the enumeration of the principles. 

Buddhi, ahankara, manas, and citta (where.it is recognized) constitute 
the internal organs. When the senses come into contact with objects, they 
give rise to indeterminate cognition. Citta (or manas in the first phase of 
its functioning) fastens itself on this or that element in this stream of 
indeterminate presentation. Then it analyses the datum into substrate and 
quality {visesya and visesana), says that such and such qualities would belong 
to one substrate, while such other qualities would belong to another 
substrate, and doubts which of these substrates the object in front actually 
is. Ahankara resolves to decide the issue ; and buddhi supervenes and 
resolves that it is one or the other of the doubted substrates. 

As in the Samkhya, eight dispositions of buddhi are recognized, viz. 
dharma (virtue), jmna (knowledge), vairdgya (dispassion), aiivarya (lord- 
ship), and the opposite of these — adharma, ajhdna, avairdgya, and anaikiarya. 
The subdivisions of these conform for the most part to Samkhya teaching, 
though they vary in some details ; the total number of these products of 
the intellect (pratyayas) is 612.* 

SEVEN MIXED PRINCIPLES— BHOJAYITR-KANDA 

Mula-prakrti, sometimes called prakrti-mayd, is itself a product of 
asuddha {impure)-mdyd, through the evolute called kald (lit. particle). 

They arc 10 of dharma (5 yama and 5 niyama), 80 of jnana, 100 of vairagya, 64 of 
aisvarya, 10 of adharma, 64 of ajndna, 100 oi avairagya, 8 of anaisvarya, and 176 of a§akti 
(inipotcnce). See Sivajfidna-mdpddiyam^ p, 170. 
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'Asuddha-maya evolves primarily into three principles — kala (time), niyati 
(destiny or necessity), and kald. Time should be admitted as an independent 
principle, since we find in experience that even when all necessary causes 
are present, the effect is not produced except with the passage of time. We 
find that different crops grow in different seasons ; tve find that time 
matures and time heals. If time be taken to be one, its distinction, and 
consequently its causal efficacy, would have to be explained by the adjuncts, - 
e.g. the objects which differentiate it ; and the empty husk of bare time 
would not be worth recognition. Time therefoi;e is manifold ; it is also 
non-intelligent ; hence it is a product and, being a product, is non- 
eternal. s 

Destiny is that principle which sees that every soul has its due in the 
matter of the enjoyment of its appropriate fruit, that there is no improper 
filching of another’s fruit or avoidance of one’s own. Being non-intelligent, 
the soul has no doubt to be actuated by intelligence as the energy of the 
Lord (Siva-sakti) ; but Siva-sakti is the actuator in every case, and should 
therefore be endowed with different instruments for different purposes. 
Destiny is the instrument intended for the purpose of controlling the enjoy- 
ment of karma. 

Kald is the instrument whereby the darkness that envelops souls is 
removed in part. On one side it evolves into mula-prakrti and on another 
into vidyd (knowledge) and rdga (attachment). Vidyd and rdga have a 
tendency to be confused with jndna and avairdgya, which are dispositions of 
the intellect. The latter are purely material ; in order that they may attach 
to the soul, they should be actuated by Siva-iakti which is pure intelligence. 
For their actuation intermediaries are needed which are neither wholly 
pure nor wholly impure ; hence the recognition of vidyd and rdga. Jndna 
as a disposition of the intellect would account for individual cognitions ; 
but these would not be possible unless the cognitive faculty of man has 
been made manifest, and this is done through vidyd. If the cognitive energy 
of the Lord were directly active, bliss alone should be cognized, as pure 
bliss is of the nature of that energy ; in order to account for our experiences 
of pleasure and pain, vidyd has to be admitted as an intermediary. Similarly, 
attachment appears in the intellect, only as controlled by the emotive 
faculty, which faculty needs to be manifested by Siva-sakti through an 
appropriate instrument. This instrument is raga. 

These five — kdla, niyati, kald, vidyd, and rdga — are called the five 
sheaths (panca-kancuka). It is as enveloped in these and endowed with five 
klems (hindrances), viz. avidyd (ignorance), asniitd (egoity), rdga (attach- 
ment), dvesa (aversion), and abhinivesa (clinging to life) that the soul is 
ready to have expenence of mula-prakrti. The five Mesas are together 
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called pimstva-mala {human, impurities) ; and the soul in this condition is 
admitted as a separate principle called ^JZirwfl-taWua/ 

From flsutid/zfl-TOflya up to and inclusive of Purusa, there are seven 
principles. While the twenty-four principles from Prakrti are wholly 
impure, these others are mixed; hence they are said to belong to the nu’ira 
adhvan (the mixed way) as distinguished from the asuddha (impure) adhvan 
and the suddha (pure) adhvan (to which belong the &iva-tattvas to be men- 
tioned presently). The seven principles from asuddha-mayd are also called 
bhojayitr-kdnda (the part that brings about enjoyment), as distinguished 
from preraka-lidnda (the directive part) and bhogya-kanda (the part con- 
sisting of objects of enjoyment). The functioning of the five principles— 
time, destiny, etc. in constituting finitude is well illustrated in the Paramdr- 
thasdra with reference to the judgement, ‘Now this is something I know 
fully’. The infinitude of knowledge is contracted into finite knowledge 
(vidyd) ; it is limited to a part (kald) ; the word ‘now’ indicates a present or 
future knowing of something unknown or a present or future doing of what 
is not yet done ; this distinction constitutes time (A;flZa). The word 
‘something’ indicates restriction (/tffllu) of the soul’s powers ; the word 
‘this’ indicates a definite and necessary relation between the subject 
and object ; necessity (j^iyah') restricts the object known. The word ‘fully’ 
indicates a sense of incompleteness, a desire for possession of everything 
and for continued existence ; this is mga. The words ‘I know’ express 
finite knowledge (vidyd) ; these five united with Maya constitute what are 
known as the six cloaks (sapkancuka) in that system.® 

FIVE PURE PRINCIPLES— PRERAKA-KaNDA 

The pure principles are five. Siva-tattva is the first of these and the 
cause of the rest — sakti^ sadaiiva, Uvara, and suddhavidyd. Siva-tattva is 
one, pervasive, and eternal ; it is of the nature of both knowledge and 
action ; it is the cause of the other pure principles. It helps to manifest 
the cognitive and conative energies of souls. It is not, however, to be identi- 
fied with Siva, for in itself it is not of the nature of knowledge or action 
which is non-intelligent. Neither Siva Himself nor His inherent Mkti 
(power) can be directly the cause of any principles, as they would then be 

See Tattva-traya-nirnaya, v. 22, commentary, and Mvajnana-mapadiyam, p. 158, 

® Allied to the conception of the cloaks is that of the eightfold city (puryastaka), which 
is another name for the subtle body with which each soul is endowed. There are divergent 
accounts as to the eight constituents of this body. According to some accounts (e.g. the 
Kdlottara), they are the five subtle elements together with manas, buddhi, and aharikara; 
according' to others, they are kala, kald, niyati, 7dga, vidyd, manas, buddhi, ancl ahafikdra; 
according to yet another account (Bhoja’s TattvaprakdHkd, v. 12), this body is made of 
thirty lattvas under eight heads: (1) the elements, (2) the organs, (3) 7nanas, (4) buddhi, 
(5) ahahkdra, (6) guna, (^) Prakrti, and (8) the five beginning witlT kala. 
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liable to transformation and affected by inertness. is an evolu- 
tion through or pure Maya, as distinguished from asuddha- 

maya mentioned earlier. But Maya in either form cannot be an inherent 
power of the Lord; it is assumptive, taken on (parigmha-sakti)7 

The first evolute of this is sakti-tattva. From sakti proceeds sadasiva- 
tattva, wherein the cognitive and conative energies are held in equipoise ; 
thence proceeds isvara-tattva, in which the cognitive energy is subordinated 
to the conative ; from that again comes suddhavidyd-tattva, wherein conative 
energy is subordinated to the cognitive. Since time belongs to the class 
of inferior impure evolutiB, it should follow that the pure principles are 
timeless and that there is no question of priority or posteriority among 
them. Such a conclusion is, however, not acceptable to some Saiva 
Siddhantins by these others therefore a pure time is recognized, pertain- 
ing to the pure principles. It is difficult to make intelligible this concept 
of a pure time. If it is free from the defects discovered by idealistic 
dialectic in the category of time, it is really timelessness; and if there is 
really a sequence among the pure principles, these cannot be as pure as 
they are claimed to be. The recognition of ‘pure time’ is significant of 
the Siddhantin’s constant desire to effect a compromise. It is questionable, 
however, whether this compromise is anything but a half-way house. 

WORLD OF SOUNDS 

So far we have dealt with one aspect of the evolution of kuddha-mdyd 
or mahdmdyu, the evolution into the world of things as 

contrasted with the world of sounds (sab da-prapanca). Over and above the 
articulate sound cognized by all physically, the Siddhantin recognizes three 
other forms — para, which is absolutely supreme and subtle, ^oiy anti, 
which is relatively gross but is still undifferentiated as the colours of the 
peacock are undifferentiated in the contents of the peahen’s egg, and 
madhyamd, which is grosser still and differentiated, though not articulate, 
being of the nature of words which we utter to ourselves without the use 

See Agliora Siva's commentary on the TattvaprakaHka, v. 25. Even the realistic school 
has to admit Maya to be a jbmgra/za-ia/tiL While/ however, ^ the idealistic school draws what 
seems to be the natural inference and compares the product to the reflection in a mirror 
(see Paramarthasara, verses 12 and 13: *As in the orb of a mirror pictures such as those 
of a town or village shine, which are inseparable from it and yet are distinct from one 
another and from it, so from the perfectly pure vision of the supreme Bhairava this universe, 
though void of distinction, appears distinct, part from part, and distinct from that vision’; 
cf. also the opening verse of Daksinamurti-^totra ascribed to i^ahkara), the realist school 
refuses to take the evolutes to be illusory, ‘as such a manifestation would be false, though 
what is declared to be so is established as true by all the means of . knowledge' . For the 
Paramarthasara, Dr. Burnett’s text and translation published in the J.R.A.S., 1910 have been 
used. 

® Verse 32 of the Tattvaprakasika denies priority and posteriority among the pure princi- 
ples. But the commentator, Aghora :§iva, condemns it as an interpolation; according to him, 
there is an order of evolution and involution even among the pure principles. 
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of the vocal organs. Articulate sound is called vaikhan. Of this there 
are two forms, subtle and gross; the latter abides vci suddhavidya-tattva, 
and the former in isvara-tattva ; madhyatna abides in sadmiva-tattva ; 
pasyanti in sakti-tattva, also called bindu-tattva \ and para in Siva-tattva, 
also called ndda-tattva. Just as sakti has to be distinguished from sakti- 
tattva, bindu has to be distinguished from bindu-tattva ; the latter is an 
evolute oi suddha-mdyd, while the former is suddha-mdyd. 

THEORY OF SPHOJA 

Meaning is made known not by letters nor by words, but by a capacity 
which is manifested through letters and Words. This capacity (Mb') is 
what is called sphota by the grammarians. It resides in the nada-tattva, 
the first evolute of suddha-mdyd. The arguments whereby sphota is estab- 
lished are well known. The individual letters cannot make known the 
meaning, for if each letter did so, the other letters would be unnecessary ; 
and as the letter-cognitions are momentary, any aggregation of them is 
impossible. The contention that the residual impressions of letter-cognitions 
persist and that they may have this function is of no avail, since residual 
impressions are known to have the function of recalling their own causes 
(here the letter-cognitions) ; and there is no justification for imposing 
another function on them. Though sphota or sakti or ndda is manifested 
by each letter, meaning as a whole is not fully manifest therewith ; for it 
is manifested bit by bit by each succeeding letter as occurring in a partic- 
ular secpence ; the manifestation by the preceding letter or set of letters 
is a preparation for the manifestation of the succeeding letter, till the word 
is completed. Similar is the case in the expression of meaning by the words 
of a sentence. The Siddhantin thus favours not a mere diversity, but a 
unity progressively manifested in the diversity.® 

SOULS AND THEIR BONDS 

Souls are naturally infinite, pervasive, omniscient, etc. Yet they 
experience themselves as limited, finite, little-knowing. This is due to 
their bonds, of which there are three — dnava, karma, and Maya. Anava is 
a connate impurity ; it is what may be called original sin, if by ‘sin’ we 
mean nothing more than imperfection. It is present without any begin- 
ning in souls, like the husk and bran in paddy or verdigris in copper. It 

® The grammarians who defend sphota arc Advaitins, though not of the orthodox school. 
They are Sabda-brahma-vadins. ;§ahkara rejects the sphota doctrine despite its monistic 
metaphysical implications. Vacaspati follows him in this, though the arguments of neither 
can be said to be very conclusive: see an article by the present writer on ‘Vacaspati’ s criticism 
of the Sphotavada’, Journal of Oriental Research^ Madras, December, 1932. The Siddhaiitin’s 
recognition of sphota is one more link with monistic idealism. ^ 
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is: because of this impurity that the pervasive (tnbhti) sowl cognizes itself 
as finite, as if it were atomic (ante). Because of this limitation, of cognitive 
and cGiiative powei's, ■ so.uls' act in certain ways which they take to be good 
or evil ; and these acts bear consequences which' have to be worked out by 
being experienced. The consequences constitute the next bond called 
karfjia. - But in order to experience the consequences and gain knowledge 
thereby, there should be objects of- enjoyment, ■ and ■ instruiiieiits of ' 
cognition and enjoyment. These are provided by Maya of the impure 
variety. The functions of dnava and pure Maya are thus opposed ; ’^diile 
dnava obscures, Maya illumines ; while dnava binds, Maya liberates ; but 
the illumination and liberation due to Maya are very limited ; such 
knowledge as results therefrom is delusive.^” All the same, there is suffi- 
cient contrast bet^reen dnava and Maya to warrant the non-identification 
of the t^vo. Those who would avoid the recognition of dnava hat e yet to 
admit ignorance as a positive entity obscuring the natural povxrs of 
knowledge and action. This ignorance itself is called dnava by the 
Siddhantins.^^ 

Souls tvhich have all the three kinds of bonds are called sakalas. Those 
for whom Maya alone has been iTsolved by the involution of the ‘worlds 
etc. in the periodical deluges, are called pralaydkalas* Karma remains for 
these in addition to dnava and has to be worked out in fresh tvoiids etc. 
in a fresh creation. Those for whom karma too is resolved, dnava alone 
being left, are called vijndndkalas. These reside in the worlds constituted 
by ituldha-rndyd. 


GOD AND HIS FUNCTIONS 

God is pure, omnipotent, omniscient, gracious, eternally free from 
bonds. He carries on the fivefold function of creation, preser\^ation, 
destruction, concealment, and the bestowal of grace. The last is the 
culmination of all His other functions. Souls, in their essential nature, 
are the same as God ; but their potencies are concealed by bcginningless 

See Agiiora Siva on v. 25 of the Tattvaprakasiha: ‘Though ahiddha-maya loo brings 
about knowledge and action through kala etc. it yet serves only to delude, since that knowiedge 
is of the particular and leads to the superimposition of the self on the not-self, whereas 
the knowledge brought about by the mahamaya is extensive knowledge of all things together; 
further,, the latter is of pure entities like Siva and comes through knowledge imparted bv 
doctrinal works; hence suddha-rridya produces real wisdom'. 

The arguments for the existence of dmm constitute a striking parallel to the Advaitin’s 
arguments for recognizing nescience of a positive nature (hhava-kipa-ajndyia\ Yet another 
link with monistic idealism. 

He is both the material and the efficient cause of the world; through His kiliLh He 
is the material cause and in His own nature the efficient cause. The distinction is relative 
and not indicative of a real difference, for there is identity between Mkti and kiktimat as 
between attribute and substance. While the monistic variety of ^aivism insists on both kinds 
or causality, the dualistic variety as presented in the sivajfmna-mdpadiyam considers the 
attribution of material cfasality to be figurative. 
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driava. To remove the obscuration and to reveal innate capacities is the 
purpose of God’s functioning. The ignorance of souls can be removed 
partially through the bodies, instruments, etc. provided by asuddha-mdya, 
i.e. by the physical world around us. The creation and sustentation of 
this world are therefore undertaken by God for this purpose. Aided by 
the,se bodies and instruments, the soul transmigrates, acquiring and 
spending Aarmfl, gathering experiences, and gradually weaning away the 
power of dnava to obscure. The progress is not uniform nor invariable. 
Different .souls require different lengths of time ; sometimes there is 
backsliding, because the identification with the material world and 
its enjoyments is too strong. The process of transmigration is in any 
case wearisome. It is necessary to give rest periodically to the evolving 
souls ; the flagging energies ot asuddha-mayd have also to be given time 
occasionally to get freshened up ; the function of destruction is thus an 
act of grace, not of cruelty. Souls left to themselves may not engage in 
activity leading to further experiences. And dnava, being non-intelligent, 
is not active of itself. Since for their own good souls should be made to 
act, seeking the pleasures of this world as if they were ultimate happiness, 
and parviscience as if it were omniscience, God functions through His 
own energy called the energy of concealment Qirodhdna-sakti) and makes 
mala (original impurity) active ; hence this sakti too is figuratively spoken 
of as a mala ; and the function of concealment is the fourth function of 
God in the interest of the souls. 

• / salvation: 

When by long experience of transmigration the soul has learnt to 
equate empirical good and evil, realized that the one is as fleeting and 

intrinsically worthless as the other, and become indifferent to the acquisi- 
tion of good karma as well as bad, the stage is set for release. The mala 
that so long obscured and hindered is now ripe and fit for the divine 
surgeon’s knife. The soul no longer cognizes with the evolutes of asuddha- 
mdya nor with its own feeble flickering intelligence, but seeks the omnis- 
cience that is at once its own nature and birthright. There is the onset of 
divine grace, quick or slow, relatively to the capacities of the soul and the 
activities of physical or mental worship or meditation that the soul betakes 
itself to. When grace has fully set in, the Lord reveals Himself and 
instructs the soul. To the vijndndkalas He reveals Himself, as their own 
inner light ; to the pralaydkalas in a divine supernatural form ; to the 
sakalas as a preceptor apparently like one of themselves. By seeing, 
touching, or instructing He performs the purification (ddksd). If the 
ignorance of souls were due to mere absence of kni^vledge, it could be 
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removed by knowledge ; but .m.flia' is an entity ; it is o£ a positive nature ' 
and can be removed only by another positive entity | hence the need for 
diksa. The need for the help of the preceptor does not cease immediately 
with diksd. He has to continue to help for a while, just as the surgeon is 
required not merely to operate the cataract, but also to bandage the eye 
for some days before proper vision is restored. With this restoration, the 
soul no longer looks on™itsel£ as of the nature of paM or pasiij^ matter or 
the finite little-knowing spiritual atom. It has been weaned away from 
association with them and educated to a realization of its own full stature. 
It realizes its own sivatva; and whatever is cognized is cognized as Siva. 
There is no more misery or imperfection, since there is no cause thereof ; 
when the cognizer and the cognized are both i5iva, who can cause misery 
to whom? This is the final stage of release. It is not dependent on or 
concomitant with release from the body; for the change is not physical, 
but spiritual. Through mere momentum or through the residue of 
pmrabdha karma (past work already bearing fruit), the physical body may 
persist for a while after spiritual illumination ; but it does not fetter the 
enlightened soul, since it is not cognized as such. 

SAIVA SIDDHANTA CONTRASTED WITH OTHER SYSTEMS 

The attainment of Sivatva may be understood as complete mergence 
of being in Siva or the realization of an identity of essence in spite of 
difference in existence. This is the difference between the idealist and 
realist schools of Saivism, between what is ordinarily known as Kashmir 
Saivism and the Saiva Siddhanta of South India.^^ The latter contends 
that identity is not significant in the absence of difference and that when 
the scriptures teach non-duality (advaita), they mean to deny not the 
existence of two, but the duality of two ; they say, ‘They are not two’, not 
‘There are not two’. While both schools claim to maintain advaitdy they 
differ thus in the interpretation of the term. Consistently with the 
starting point, the realist Saiva cannot conceive of release as a mergence. 
The released souls continue to exist as souls ; if they ceased to be as such, 
who is there to enjoy release? Not God, for He is eternally released. The 
soul claims God’s nature as its own too ; but it has not the effrontery to 
claim that it is itself God. On the contrary, it always professes to be a 
devoted servant of God. But it claims greater dignity for itself than in 

The contrast in localities is unsound; for many of the early writers of the realist school, 
e.g. Sadyojyotis, Ramakantha, Narayanakantha, etc., seem to have belonged to Kashmir. 
Tradition has it tliat Tirumukr, perhaps the earliest Tamil Saiva, brought Saivism to the 
South from the North, possibly Kashmir. The editors of the Kashmir Saivism series recognize 
that dualist Saivism jioo has a home in Kashmir; and one of the works published by them, 
the Nare§vara-panksaj b^ngs to this school. 
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the Vaisnava VisistMvaita ; if tlie analogies of being secondary to God, 
being the body of God, and so on were pressed, it .would, follow that in 
release God experiences through the soul, as formerly the soul used to 
experience through its possessions, the body and the senses ; this is the 
proper consequence of the adjectival position of the soul. But the Saiva 
Siddliantin will have none of this ; he makes the soul the essential figure 
in the picture. In bondage the soul experienced through ; now it 
experiences through pati (the Lord) ; its knowledge is no longer pasa-jndna 
or pam-jndnay but pati-jndna; pati-jfidna means not the Lord’s knowledge, 
but the souFs knowledge through the Lord. To the idealist critic, this 
will appear to be one more half-way house, a concession to the popular 
demand for individuality combined with an inability to avoid the funda- 
mental position of non-duality. The other well-defined indications of 
idealism may be briefly resumed here : the recognition of pramdna 
(evidence of knowledge) as essentially one — •cit-iakti^ the varieties like per- 
ception, inference, etc. being but instruments which define that one ; the 
recognition of Maya as not the inherent but an assumptive (pan’gru/?^) 
sakti of the Lord; the admission ot sphota; the acknowledgement of the 
essentially unstable and indeterminable nature of the Jiva (soul) as such, 
since he is said to he sadasat (real-unreal), i.e. both intelligent and non- 
intelligent, taking on the colour of his surroundings (this is not far removed 
from the Advaitin’s doctrine of fivatva as indeterminable) ; the notion that 
there is no substance as such in which qualities inhere ; and so on. But 
more than all these, the insistence on knowledge as the means of I’elease 
is wdiat places the system in the direct line of succession of Indian 
thought. The original defect is obscuration or ignorance of a positive 
character with the resultant non-intuition^^ of the Jiva’s essential oneness 
with ^iva. The removal of this ignorance has to be worked up through 
discipline- — caryd (observance), kriya (rites), and yoga — and helped by the 
onset of grace ; but discipline and grace function only as culminating in 
jfidna ; it is knowledge that removes the sorrows of the soul. Throughout 
the course of transmigration, the soul has suffered in ignorance of its 
birthright, like the princeling brought up by the woodmen as one of them- 
selves ; when the divine Preceptor removes the veil and reveals the true 
identity of the princely soul, there are no more false identifications, no 
more miseries. Discriminative wisdom is the supreme means of release; 
all others are means only as subsidiary thereto. And this knowledge is not 
of the same texture as empirical knowledge. The external objects of 
cognition through pdsa-jndna are asaty^ Illustrations of things which are 

Akhyali, as it is called in the Pratyabhijha school. 

Stc '^ivajuana-mapadiyaniy sutra 6, topic 1. 
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asat are the writing on the water, the dream, and the mirage. For the 
Siddhantin, who believes in Satkaryavada (the view that effects are pre- 
existent in .the cause), the cannot be the absolutely non-existent; 

what he means thereby is the mutable. It requires very little imagination 
to see the close resemblance of this conception of the world to the Advaitin’s 
conception of it as aniwacaniya (indeterminable). It will not be forgotten 
in this connection that the Advaitin too is a Satkaryavadin. A further 
point of resemblance is the function assigned to scripture. Scripture too 
is a pramana and its content can be but asat. The Siddhantin says that 
scripture (like other pramanas) has a place in the knowledge of the pure 
sat, in that, though it does not have Siva for its content, it helps to bring 
about the inward realization of the sat.'® It is a case of the pramanas not 
revealing but fulfilling themselves in the sat, 

jrVANMUKTI 

Consistently with such a doctrine of release, one would expect not 
only the subordination of all forms of svorship and meditation to knowl- 
edge, but also their elimination when knowledge is attained. The 
jlvanmukta (free while living) should have no duties to perform. If he does 
any virtuous acts, it may be by choice or purely by force of habit. Those 
who want to find him will see him in the company of the saintly or in 
places of worship ; he will be found in the garbs of the shintly. But there 
can be no injunction of place or time or activity for such souls. The 
mention of what they do is to be treated as a description, not a prescrip- 
tion. In so far as any prescription is intended, that should be taken to 
apply to him w^ho is yet in quest of wisdom, not to the enlightened man. 
Such a position is taken up not merely by the monistic Saivism of Kashmir, 
but also by the Siddhanta. The twelfth sutra of the Sivajnana-bodha 
prescribes the consorting with godly men and the frequenting of temples 
for the sake of release, and not for the released. 

The more extreme among the realists say that even though knowl- 
edge is attained, there is no unshakable realization. Prarabdha karma not 
yet having been exhausted, it will tend to uproot this new acquisition ; 
and the performance of virtuous acts is enjoined for the sake of reinforcing 
the knowledge gained." Such a position is not unintelligible in itself ; but 
it is hardly consistent with the Siddhantin’s conception of the nature and 
supremacy of knowledge in the scheme of release. 

Sivajnana-rmpadiyam, loc. cit. Yet, strangely enough, the Siddhantin is not tired of 
criticizing the Advaitin for his doctrine of a non-dual Brahman revealed by scripture, which 
is not real as Brahman is. 

See Mvajnana-mapadiyam, sutra 12. Compare this with Sivagrayogin’s bhdsya on the 
Sanskrit version of the ssmie sutra. 
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' Doctrinal variations like these do .but lend point to oiir main conteii- 
tioii that a whole gamut of variations has been: played on a single ■ funda- 
mental^ theme, with a common . stock ' of fundamental concepts based 
perhaps on common scriptural textsd^ The Sivagamas, no less than the 
Upaiiisads, have provided the basis for every shade of philosophic thought 
from monism to pluralism, ■ idealism to realism, but throughout there is 
the insistence, on knowledge as the saviour, the insistence characteristic of 
the best Hindu thoughts® 


It is by no means certain tliat the remote basic texts of the idealistic school are 
different from those of the realist. Even the a cardinal text of the realist 

school, is susceptible of idealist explanation. Vidytonya is credited with an idealist coin- 
mentary on these twelve sutras; in our own days, a very creditable attempt in this direction 
has been made by Kuppuswami Raju of Tanjore, the scholarly Tamil translator of many 
Sanskrit philosopliical works. 

It is because of this cardinal feature that it was possible for Appaya DTksita to construct 
(or, as some would have it, reconstruct) a bridge between Saivism and Advaita yedruita, 
through the system known as Sivadvaita; see further the Sivadvaita-Jimuiya and the sivachmla 
of ^rJkmitha (both published by the University of Madras). 







THE PATH OF YOGA IN THE GITa 


I T is significant that the Bhagavad-Gita cdXh Itself a Yoga-sastra and not 
a Dharma-astra, though the scripture arises out of a moral problem. 
The question that is posed at the outset is whether, in the given circum- 
stances, Arjuna’s refusing to fight was an act of dharma or adharma. But the 
elaborate answer given by ;§ri Krsna, after a short preliminary reprimand, 
begins on a high metaphysical note: ‘Never was there a time when I did 
not exist, nor thou, nor these kings of men. Never will there be a time 
when any of us shall cease to be’ (11.12). This high note is continued 
through the next eighteen verses, rising at times to such a pitch as the 
following, before it comes down to the moral question : The unreal never 
is, the Real never is not ; the conclusion about these two is well perceived 
by the seers of Truth’ (11.16). 

The procedure here adopted by the Gltd is quite in accordance with 
the Hindu spiritual tradition. For in Hinduism ethics is only a subordi- 
nate branch of metaphysics. Ethics is the science of human conduct and 
character. It is a study of what a man ought to do and to be. But what 
a man ought to do and to be depends upon the end and aim of human 
life ; and this, again, depends upon the nature and purpose of the universe, 
of which he is an integral part. The universe is a vast arena where there is 
a perpetual conflict going on between the self and the not-self, giving rise 
to a hierarchical order of dual beings, till at last the dualism of spirit and 
matter is overcome, and the sundered spirit regains its original wholeness 
and becomes absolutely free from any kind of limitation— thus closing one 
cosmic cycle. This law of spiritual progression in the universe of time 
and space is one of the fundamental postulates of Hindu speculative 
thought. And on this law are based the Hindu views of human individu- 
ality, of human society, and of human history in general. Accordingly, 
progress on the part of individuals or communities or nations is always 
judged in terms of increasing spiritual values. And the consummation 
of all these values is called moksa, which means liberation. It is a libera- 
tion which takes place not in time but from time. It is a transformation 
into the eternal being of God. 


PLACE OF YOGA AND ETHICS IN THE GITA 
Moksa is a negative expression, as it connotes freedom from the bonds 
of finitude. But as it is used in the GUa, is a positive expression 
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for the same experience. It connotes the positive aspect of moksa, as it 
means union with, the Infinite. The Sanskrit word yoga, which is cognate 
with the English word ‘yoke’, is the key to the whole scripture. The Gita 
is called a Yoga-sastra, its message is termed yoga, the auaiura who delivers 
the message is designated Yogesvara, and the ideal man whom the scripture 
describes is called a yogin. These four words — yoga, yogin, Yogesvara, and 
Yoga-sastra— have to be borne in mind by all who want to understand the 
import of the Bhagavad-Glta. Also, it should not be forgotteh that the 
word yoga is not used in the GUd in any narrow or technical sfnse of 
thought-control, as in Patanjali’s Yoga-Sutra. It is used here in its primai’y 
sense of union or fellowship with God. The Gltd is called a Yoga-sastra, 
because it teaches the way to that union or fellowship. And, as that 
union has to be achieved through right effort, right devotion, and right 
knowledge, we have the three well-known divisions of Karma-yoga, Bhakti- 
yoga, and Jiiana-yoga. It is idle to contend that there are only these three 
divisions of yoga or that there is any hard and fast line between one 
division and another. The Bhagavad-Gitd knows no such limitations, nor 
such rigid distinctions. Tor it speaks also of Buddhi-yoga, Dhyana-yoga, 
and Sannyasa-yoga, and very often in one and the same passage one aspect 
of yoga runs into another most naturally. The fact is that the various 
aspects of yoga cannot be really separated from one another, any more 
than the various functions of our minds can be separated from one another. 
It is only for purposes of analysis that we isolate the discipline of our will 
and call it Karma-yoga, the discipline of our emotions and call it Bhakti- 
yoga, and the discipline of our understanding and- call it Jnana-yoga. 
Spiritual life is a whole, and it involves the direction of the whole mind — 
our will, our emotions, and oiir understanding. The path of light begins 
with right discrimination, goes through obedience to the law and moral 
action, and thence- through self-forgetting love and service, and ends in 
spiritual freedom, where the individual realizes that he is part and parcel 
of the all-embracing Spirit. And all this lengthy way is a natural slope 
and not an artificial staircase in which one could count the steps. There- 
fore the Gltd treats yoga, which stands not only for the goal of spiritual life 
but also for the way leading to it, as one organic whole, though, for purposes 
of exposition, it often isolates and dwells upon one aspect of it to the 
exclusion of the others. 

It is in the light of such a yoga that the Gltd wants us to consider 
all problems of dharmd including the one posed by Arjuna on the field of 
battle. Any conception of dharma which consists only of some authoritative 
rules of conduct, without a living connection with yoga, which is the end 
and aim of human life, is dharma only for the ignorant. For rules of 
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dharma are not ends in themselves. They are only means to an end and 
the end is yoga. Therefore their utility should be judged by the degree 
to which they promote the end. If at any time any rule is found to be 
retarding, instead of promoting, our progress towards the union, it has to 
be scrapped at once. True dharma is that which is ever in vital connection 
with It has to grow from within and adjust itself, as the personality 

of man progresses towards divine union. And all rules of dhar7na are 
dissolved at last in the fruition of yoga. That is the meaning of that famous 
verse in the Gltd which says, ‘Surrendering all rules of dharma, come to 
me alone for shelter. Do not grieve. I will release thee from all sins’ 
(XVIII.66). 

We now see why the Gltd calls itself a Yoga-sastra and not a Dharma- 
sastra. Yoga, as understood in the Gltd, involves and. transcends dharma, 
as religious life involves and transcends moral life. It stands both for the 
way and for the goal. The goal is God’s being, and the way is man s 
becoming. The description of the goal and the description of the way are 
the two streams flowing throughout the Gl'td. Sometimes one stream comes 
up and sometimes the other stream, and sometimes both of them inter- 
mingle their waters like the holy rivers, the Ganga and the Yamuna. 

THE GITA AND THE UPANISADS 

The Gltd is also termed an Upanisad. A well-known verse compares 
the Upanisads to cows and the Gltd to their milk. It is thereby admitted 
that the teachings of the Gltd are derived from the older scriptures. Only, 
in the later scripture we have an expansion of matter, a redistribution of 
emphasis, and a reinterpretation of the teaching for the benefit of men in 
all walks of life. For instance, the idea of Karma-yoga, which is so marvel- 
lously developed in the Gltd, is found in germ in the opening mantras of 
the Tsa Upanisad, which may be translated thus: ‘Whatsoever moves in 
the world, is to be covered by the Lord. You should then enjoy by 
surrendering all. Do not covet the wealth of any man. Only by doing 
one’s karma here, one should desire to live a hundred years. Karma will 
not cling to you if you live thus — ^and not otherwise’. 

Mahatma Gandhi once said about this passage, ‘If all the Upanisads 
and all other scriptures happened all of a sudden to be reduced to ashes, 
and if only the first verse in the Isa Upanisad were left intact in the 
memory of Hindus, Hinduism would live for ever’. No wonder therefore 
that this passage and its expansion in the Gltd were the favourite texts of 
the Mahatma, who exemplified them in his own life as no other man did 
in recent history. 

It should be ofbserved that Karma-yoga, even in its first appearance 
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in the Isa Ufanisadj as the solvent of kamia-bandka or the 

so-called law of Karma. In the centuries that lay between the age of the' 
Upanisads and the age of the Mahabhdrata the law of Karma underwent 
an enormous development in Hindu religious thought, and (divine, 

knowledge) coupled with karma-sannydsa (renunciation of works) came to 
be looked upon as the only solvent of the inexorable law. The Gita does 
not deny that jnana is a solvent, but reafl&rms that Karma-yoga is also an 
equally efficient solvent. Thus it supplied a much needed corrective to the 
over-emphasis on jfidna and renunciation, which had led to mere quietism. 
It may be said that the whole GUd is a long and sustained protest against 
the dangers of quietism. 

BUDDHI-YOGA 

In working out its doctrine of yoga, with its well-balanced emphasis 
on karma y bhaktij and jhma, the Gltd begins with the preliminary disci- 
pline of the mind, which it calls Buddhi-yoga. Nothing shows the intellec- 
tual robustness of its teaching so well as the place which this scripture gives 
to & lid d/u* (intellect) and the importance it attaches to its proper cultiva- 
tion. In many theistic systems intellect is generally suspect, and an 
uncritical acceptance of things which cannot stand the test of reason is 
often encouraged. The result is that many people who are actually critical 
in all other things are notoriously uncritical in matters religious. There 
are, no doubt, some truths beyond the reach of reason. But there are a 
good many that lie within its province, and an over-emphasis on faith, at 
the expense of reason, generally results * in an uncritical attitude to all 
religious teaching, culminating in gross superstition. The Gltd encourages 
no such attitude. Following the Upanisads, it gives to buddhi a very high 
place in its analysis of human personality. It says, ‘The senses are said 
to be great, the mind is greater than the senses, and the understanding is 
greater than the mind, but greater than the rmderstanding is He (the 
Atman)’ (IIL42). 

Buddhi or understanding is thus next only to the Atman in man. 
The rational element in us is next only to the spiritual element. There- 
fore it is not by ignoring reason, but by exercising it fully, that we can 
rise to the level of the spirit. An enlightened understanding is preliminary 
to every kind of effective spiritual life. It is as necessary for Karma-yoga 
and Bhakti-yoga as for Jnana-yoga. For the karma that is taught in the 
Gltd is not unenlightened action, nor is the bhakti that is taught there 
unbalanced emotion. 

This will be seen clearly when we note the implications of what the 
Gltd calls Buddhi-yoga. The expression first occurs iTi 11.49. This verse 
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along with four others that follow may be taken as the exposition of the 
importance of buddhi in Karma-yoga. If we analyse these verses, ive find 
that, according to the Gltd, Buddhi-yoga implies equanimity or evenness of 
mind, an attitude of detachment, freedom from error or delusion, and 
ability to rise above the mere letter of the law. In short, it is the prelim- 
inary discipline of the mind indispensable to every kind of spiritual life 
—whether it is Karma-yoga, Bhakti-yoga, Dhyana-yoga, or Jnana-yoga. 

Further light on the importance of buddhi is thrown by the distinction 
which the GUd seems to draw between jhana and nipiana— that is between 
intellectual enlightenment and spiritual realization. These two words 

occur in conjunction in five different places in the Gitd (III.41, VI. 8, VII.2, 
IX.l, and XVIII.42), and if we examine the verses in which they occur 
together, we see what great importance the Gltd attaches to intellectual 
enlightenment. In fact, according to this scripture, realization is never 
complete without the enlightenment of the understanding. Jriwa is 
obviously connected with buddhi. The awakening oi buddhi leads to 
jhana, 2 ls the awakening of the Atman leads to vijhdna, which, is thus the 
fulfilment of /nana and not its negation. 

The Gita is, however, not unaware of the dangers of the understand- 
ing. For it speaks of three types oi buddhi. And the lowest type is 
described thus: ‘The understanding which, being enveloped in darkness, 
regards wrong as right and which reverses all values — that, O Partha, is 
of a dark nature’ (XVIII.32). The Gif5 further illustrates this type of 
buddhi in its description, in the sixteenth chapter, of the wicked men who 
say, ‘This world is false, without a moral basis and without a God. What 
is there that does not spring from mutual union? Lust is the cause of all 
(XVI.8). 

Thus the great scripture has no patience with those who are intelligent 
but devilish in character, any more than with those who are pious but. 
foolish. It is aware that, without a disciplined mind. Karma-yoga would 
result only in rash action, Bhakti-yoga in superstitious worship,, and 
Jnana-yoga in vague abstractions. Though the Gita is a theistic gospel, its 
object is not to bring to the feet of God a rash or a sentimental or an 
anaemic soul but a fully developed, well integrated, dynamic soul. Hence 
its insistence on the preliminary discipline of Buddhi-yoga. 

KARMA-YOGA 

How a well integrated, dynamic soul should conduct itself in the world 
of men is the theme of those sections of the Gita which deal with Karma- 
-yoga. It has. become almost a truism to say that Karma-yoga means 
performance of actfons without caring for their fruits. But we have to 
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distinguish here internal fruits from external fruits. We have to distin- 
guish internal spiritual reactions of our works in ourselves from their 
external consequences in the rvorld. If we draw a graph of our successes 
and failures in the world from day to day and another graph of our suc- 
cesses and failures in the internal kingdom of spirit, how different would 
these be! Very often the crest of the one would correspond to the trough 
of the other. For very often our worldly success is due to some compromise 
with evil, some sacrifice of principle ; and, contrariwise, some at least of our 
failures in life may be due to our reluctance to compromise with evil, to 
our dogged adherence to some principle of conduct. It may be that, when 
the world is congratulating us on some achievement of ours, our conscience 
is pricking us; and, again, when the world is treating us with contempt 
and scorn, we are rejoicing inwardly that in the interests of our higher 
self the sacrifice was worth making. Happy, of course, is the man in whose 
life both the graphs of worldly success and spiritual progress approximate 
to each other. Ordinarily they do not, and give rise to the storm and 
stress of human life. On this conflict what the avatar a of the Gita seems 
to say is this: ‘Leave the outer curve to me and confine yourself to the 
inner. If you do so resolutely, you will find supreme happiness’. That is 
really the meaning of one of the most popular verses in the Gltav ‘Those 
w'ho meditate on me and worship me exclusively and who are ever devoted 
to me— their welfare is my burden’ (1X.22). 


KARMA-YOGA RESULTS IN A RICH MENTAL LIFE 

If wrn shift our goal from the outside world to our own inward self 
and care only for the spiritual value of our actions and not for their 
material consequences, we gain a marvellously rich experience consisting of 
various elements. 

First of all, a single aim takes the place of many conflicting aims and 
desires. The chaos of our mental life is reduced to order and harmony. 
As the Gita says, In this, the resolute mind has a single aim ; but the 
thoughts of the irresolute are manifold and endless’ (11.41). The single 
aim is what an English poet called soul-making — ^not money-making or 
pleasure-seeking or anything of the kind. - All the given conditions of life 
will then be looked upon as only machinery for shaping the soul. They 
are not at all ends in themselves, but only means to an end. And the end 
is the expansion and enrichment of the soul, enabling it to realize its 
destiny in God. 

Secondly, very soon there comes the realization that there is really no 
such thing as failure in life. When we fix our aim on some worldly object 
—wealth or power or pleasure— we may or may not s«cceed. But if we fix 
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our uiin on. some tiling inwurd. the improvement of the selfj there cun 
be no failure whatsoever. For every righteous act or noble feeling or kind 
thought automatically exalts the soul, whatever may be its consequence in 
the outer world. Here success is in our own hands and is not subject to 
chance, uncertainty, or fear. As the Gita says, ‘In this no effort is ever 
lost and no harm is ever done ; even a little of this law saves a man from 
great fear’ (11.40). 

Thirdly, with the realization that the kingdom of God is within us, 
to be traversed day by day with pure thoughts and noble deeds, we cease 
to expect too much from the world, we cease to look for things which our 
life on earth was never meant to give. For instance, we may ceaselessly 
work for improving the conditions of the society we live in, but we may 
not foolishly hope for the establishment of a social Utopia. We may as 
well expect our wooden -horizontal or parallel bars to leap into life one 
day and bear blossom and fruit. Evil will remain in the world for all time 
to come. We can never eradicate it, however hard we may try. The 
paradise we work for is the paradise of the soul and not of the earth. It 
belongs to eternity, not to time. 

Fourthly, when once we resolutely shift our aim inwards, we seem to 
touch the core of Reality amidst a thousand transient things. Everything 
falls into its place. The earth shrinks into a speck in the starry regions. 
A proper perspective is established, and with it comes a correct sense of 
values. We discover the golden thread that strings together the pearls of 
creation. We see order in disorder, unity in multiplicity, and design in 
chance and accident. The Gita says, ‘Deluded by the threefold disposition 
of Nature this world does not know me who am above them and eternal . . . 
But those who take refuge in me shall overcome the spell’ (VII. 13, 14). 

Fifthly, if is the beginning of a happiness which grows day by day 
and for which we have no words — ^happiness which, as the Gita says, ‘not 
even the heaviest of afflictions can take away’. The yogin begins to feel 
that experience, of which the scripture speaks so often, and which Mahatma 
Gandhi has exemplified throughout his life, viz. perfect rest and peace 
amidst ceaseless toil and incessant activity. 

Thus Karma-yoga does not mean that the yogin reaps no fruits. On 
the contrary, he reaps a hundredfold. Only they are the invisible fruits 
of the spirit, far more lasting and valuable than the tangible fruits of the 
world. 

THE CONCEPTION’ OF SVADHARMA 

But Karma-yoga is only the method of our work. It lays down only 
the manner in whichwe should discharge our duties. But what our duties 
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are, what constitutes their content and substance, is indicated in the Gita 
by the expression svadharma. In our religious tradition this expression 
is too often interpreted as meaning only caste duties. As there were — or 
it was supposed there were— four distinct castes in Hindu society, it was 
presumed that every caste had its own clear-cut profession or duty and 
that svadharma meant that, and nothing more. The Gitd itself seems to 
give room to this interpretation when it speaks of the svadharma of Arjuna. 
Arjuna is a Ksatriya prince, and his svadharma is stated to be to fight in a 
righteous war. But we should not forget that in the Gltd, just as the battle- 
field of Kuruksetra is only the starting point from which we are taken to 
far wider fields of man’s endeavours, and just as the moral question raised by 
Arjuna is only the starting point from which we are led on to a hundred 
different questions of religion and metaphysics, so is the svadharma ol the 
Ksatriya prince only the starting point from which we are taken deep into 
philosophy which lies behind the concept of svadharma. If by svadharma 
the Gltd merely meant ‘that the descendants of washermen should do 
nothing but wash clothes for all time and that the descendants of shoe- 
makers should do nothing but make shoes for all time’, it would not 
be a scripture with a universal message. So, by giving a narrow inter- 
pretation to the expression svadharma, we are doing great injustice to the 
Gltd and trying to hide its light under a bushel. In a remarkable verse in 
the eighteenth chapter the Gltd connects svadharma with svabhdva, one’s 
duties with one’s nature. It says, ‘Better is one’s own duty, though 
imperfectly done, than the duty of another done perfectly. He who does 
the duty imposed on him by his own nature incurs no sin’ (XVIII.47). 

It is one of the remarkable features of the Bhagavad-Gitd that it 
strikes an extraordinarily modern note in its clear and unmistakable recog- 
nition of the influence of natural dispositions on the individuality of man. 
It is only in a scientiffc age like ours that this emphasis on the part which 
Nature plays in the economy of spiritual life can be appreciated. No 
wonder that all our old commentaries on the Gltd have almost ignored this 
aspect of its teaching. The divine Teacher recognizes that man, like all 
other creatures on earth, is a dual being — child of both earth and heaven — 
and bases His teaching on this scientific fact. He says, ‘From whatever 
womb living forms may arise, O Arjuna, great Nature is their womb and I 
am the generating father’ (XIV.4). 

If God is our father. Nature is our mother. And therefore in no 
scheme of spiritual discipline can the natural dispositions of the individual 
be ignored. The Gltd repeats this statement in a hundred different ways. 
It says, ‘Fettered by thine own tendencies which are born of thy nature, 
that which through delusion thou seekest not to do tho?t shalt do, O Arjuna, 
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even against thy will’ (XVIII.60). ‘One ought not to give up the work 
which is suited to one’s own nature, O Arjuna, though it has its iniperfec- 
tions ; for every enterprise is beset with its own imperfections, as fire with 
smoke’ (XVIIL48). ‘Even a man of divine knowledge acts in accordance 
with his own nature. All beings follow their nature. What can repres- 
sion do?’ (III.33). ‘Everyone is driven to act, in spite of himself, by the 
impulses of Nature’ (III.5). ‘There is no creature here on earth, nor again 
among the gods in heaven, which is free from the three dispositions of 
Nature’ (XVIII.40). 

The almost overpowering influence of natural dispositions on the 
character and mind of man is further indicated in the Gita (1) by its 
classification of men into two types — the godly and the ungodly — in the 
sixteenth chapter, and (2) by its elaborate analysis, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth chapters, into three separate types of each of the following 
twelve concepts— faith, food, sacrifice, penance, charity, renunciation, 
knowledge, deed, doer, understanding, steadiness, and pleasure. The 
division is everywhere based on the three supposed fundamental qualities 
of Nature— ra/fls, and fumtti. 

Man thus belongs to two worlds. — the natural world and the spiritual 
world. He has a body and a mind which belong to the former, and a soul 
which belongs to the latter. Now, the question arises, ‘What should be 
the relation between the two? Are we to indulge the natural man, or 
suppress him altogether, or utilize him in the interests of the spirit?’ No 
religion worth the name, of course, advocates the first view. It is only 
some secular systems of philosophy, called hedonistic systems, that make 
pleasure the end of life. The opposite extreme of hedonism is asceticism, 
which believes that Nature is ever the enemy of the spirit, and that there- 
fore all natural desires and inclinations should be suppressed. All 
religions are, no doubt, based on the ascetic principle that the spirit should 
conquer the flesh. But in every religion there are puritan sects which 
carry this principle to an extreme, and glory in the torture of the flesh, 
and look with suspicion on all forms of art and beauty. The Gita does 
not countenance this extreme attitude. On the other hand, it condemns 
in no uncertain terms all ascetic practices, as the following verses wall 
show : ‘Vain and conceited men, impelled by the force of their desires and 
passions, subject themselves to terrible mortifications not ordained by 
scriptures. And, being foolish, they torture their bodily organs and me 
also who dwell within the body. Know that such men are fiendish in 
their resolves’ (XVII.5,6). ‘Yoga is not for him who eats too much, nor 
for him who eats too little. It is not for him, O Arjuna, who sleeps too 
much, nor for him Gvho keeps vigil too long. But for the man who is 
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temperate in his food and recreation, who is restrained in all his actions, 
and who has regulated his sleep and vigils, yoga puts an end to all sorrows’ 
(VI.16,17): 

No doubt, there is one passage where the Gita seems to agree with 
the ascetics who want to eradicate all natural desires. In the third chapter, 
answering Arjuna’s question, ‘What is it that impels a man to commit sin, 
in spite of himself, driven, as it were, by force?’ Sri Krsna says, ‘It is 
desire, it is wrath, which springs from passion. Know that it is our enemy 
here, a monster of sin devouring all. .. . The senses, the mind, and the 
understanding are said to be its seat. Through them it veils true knowl- 
edge and deludes the soul. Therefore, O Arjuna, control thy senses from 
the beginning and slay this foul destroyer of knowledge and wisdom’ 
(III.37-41). But this is not the real view of the GUd taken as a whole. It is 
only when kdma or desire leads to sin that the scripture takes up this uncom- 
promising attitude. For in an important verse, it identifies kdma which is 
not opposed to dharma 'with. Isvara Himself. The avatdra says, ‘I am the 
desire in all creatures, O Arjuna, which is not in conflict with d/zarma' 
(VII.ll). 

According to the Gitd, therefore, the natural man should neither be 
indulged nor suppressed but wisely directed. But how is this to be done? 
It is a problem which every established religion has to solve. Every religion 
dealing wfith large masses of men has to show a wuy through which they 
can sublimate their natural appetites, inclinations, and instincts. The 
Gitab solution of the problem is contained in its doctrine of svadharma. 

Svadharma in its ultimate analysis means the law of one’s own being. 
Every man has, first of all, to be true to himself, to the law of his own 
being. He has to achieve the best he is capable of by perfecting his own 
natural endowments and by making the most of the circumstances in which 
he is placed. It is only then that he will become an efficient servant of 
God and an efficient member of society. The advantages of such a life of 
action are many. First of all, it is obviously the line of least resistance. 
Svadharma connotes ease and spontaneity. An action which is not done 
with perfect ease is not the best action. And an action which is really 
beyond one’s capacity and which is undertaken only through ignorance and 
rashness is the worst. In the eighteenth chapter of the Gltd there is a 
division of all actions into three classes. Under the first class come those 
actions which are organically related to the nature of the man who performs 
them ; under the second, those which involve great strain ; and under the 
third, those which are undertaken by a man without regard to his own 
capacity and the consequences.. The Gitd view is that we should discharge 
our duties as a tree discharges its duty of putting forth flower and fruit — 
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with perfect ease and spontaneity. The gospel of svadharma demands that 
man should play his part in the world consciously and voluntarily as animals 
and trees play their part in Nature unconsciously and involuntarily. 

When our duties are organically related to our natural endowments, 
they would be most efficiently discharged, whereas, when they are not, 
they go against the grain and are most inefficiently discharged. Therefore 
an ideal society is that in which all men are assigned the duties which they 
are most fitted to discharge, in which every man’s svadharma is based on his 
svabhava. Cdturvarnya, or the system of four castes, conceived by the 
Indian sages, was one such ideal society. As far as historical records go, 
there have never been the four clear-cut divisions of Hindu society postu- 
lated in our sacred books, nor has there been at any time a rigid assign- 
ment of duties to each of these castes. The Indian sages meant by the 
four varnas only an ideal society in which every man’s position would be 
organically related to his aptitudes. At any rate, that seems to be the view 
of the divine author of the Gita. For he says, ‘The system of the four 
castes was created by me according to the division of aptitudes and works’ 
(IV.13). 

The pursuit ot svadharma implies not only ease, spontaneity, and 
efficiency, but also beauty. For beauty is nothing but the inimitable grace 
which all creatures exhibit when they are true to the law of their own 
being. The most beautiful rose is that which most nearly approaches the 
ideal pattern of a rose. The most beautiful horse is that which most nearly 
exhibits all the parts and functions of an ideal horse. A horse is certainly 
not beautiful when its body or- legs approximate to those of an elephant, 
The world is rich in individual forms of varied hues and shapes. And 
when any individual form acquires efficiency, strength, or beauty, it reveals 
and glorifies the work of God. The avatara of the Gita says, ‘Behold my 
forms, O Arjuna, by hundreds and thousands— manifold and divine and of 
varied hues and shapes’ (XI.5). ‘Whatever being there is, endowed with 
grandeur, beauty, or strength — ^know that it has sprung only from a spark 
of my splendour’ (X.41). And the way to acquire these qualities is to be 
true to one’s self, to perfect one’s own aptitudes, to improve one’s ot\m 
gifts, to progress along the lines laid down by Nature — in a word, to act 
according to one’s snad/mrma. 

The Gita is thus in accordance with the educational theories of today 
in holding that every person’s individuality is sacred and precious, and all 
that an educator has to do is to make every child 'who is entrusted to his 
care discover his svadharma, and allow him free play to develop along his 
own natural lines. Only, the Gita does not stop there. It goes a step 
further and says th® all our varied individualities find their fulfilment 
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only in service to God. ' The scidpture says,. "‘Whatsoever thou doest, what- 
soever thou eatest, . whatsoever ' thou offerest, whatsoever thou gi vest away, ' 
and whatsoever of austerities thou dost practise— do that, G son'of Kiinti, 
as an offering unto me’ (IX.27). 

Nature, no doubt, is. our starting point, but God is our goal.' Hence 
all our actions should have only one ultimate aim, viz.' to reach God. Our 
svadharma should,:, hi' short, be moulded ■■ and directed by out' ideal of 
Karma-yoga. ' . ■ ■ . 

The GUa sometimes speaks of svakarma instead of svadharma. For it 
happens that many people feel that they have no special aptitude of any 
kind and that their profession was determined for them purely by external 
circumstances. Even then, the GIM tells them, their professional duties 
may be made the basis of Karma-yoga. Suppose a man, having no special 
aptitude of any kind, becomes, say, a clerk. The GUd says that even he 
can make his everyday duties in his office the basis of Karma-yoga as easily 
as a musical or a mathematical genius. Our spiritual progress depends 
not upon the kind of work we do, but upon the way in wdiich rve do it. 
One man may work in a small place with a large heart, another in a large 
place with a small heart. Selflessness illumines even a petty shop, while 
selfishness darkens even a palace. 

GOD HIMSELF A KARMA-YOGIN 

The originality of the Gitd is seen not only in the formulation of the 
doctrine of Karma-yoga, but also in the telling illustration it gives of it 
from the way in which God works in Nature and in history. At every turn 
of its argument the scripture points to the example of Isvara Himself as 
a great karma-yogin. For God is not a quietist sitting idle in a remote 
heaven. He is not a sannydsin who has renounced all activity. His ideal 
is not a state of naiskarmya or actionlessness. He is ever creating, ever 
destroying. He makes Nature produce every day, every moment, innumer- 
able forms of life. He makes the sun rise every morning and set every 
evening. He makes the winds blow, He sends down rain and dew, and 
makes the sap rise in trees. He is seated in the hearts of all creatures, 
making them breathe, live, think, forget, and remember. If He withdraws 
Himself even for a moment from His creation, the wffiole structure will 
collapse and fall. And what has He to gain by all this work? Is there 
anything at all for Him to gain which He does not already possess? The 
Gitd says, 'There is nothing in the three words, O Arjuna,'for me to achieve, 
nor is there anything to gain w^hich I have not gained. Yet I continue to 
work. For if I did not continue to work unwearied, O Partha, men all 
around would follow my path. If I should cease work, these worlds 
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would perish, and I should cause confusion and destroy these people’ 
(III.22-24). 

The Creator thus sets an example for all His creatures to follow. 
He is a perfect karma-yogin, for He works incessantly and selflessly. 

So man becomes most like God when he works as He works silently, 
ceaselessly, and selflessly— not caring for the fruits of his action. When 
he thus follows the example of God, he soon ceases to feel that he is a 
separate agent. He feels that he is doing God’s work, that he is only an 
instrument in God’s hands, and that he is always at one with Him. 

CONSUMMATION OF KARMA-YOGA 

The final step in the exposition of Karma-yoga is taken by' the Gtfa 
when it calmly states the paradox that God, who is the supreme karjna- 
yogin, works incessantly, and yet He works not. Incessant woik and 
absolute rest are mysteriously reconciled in Him. As Brahman, the 
Absolute, He is eternally quiescent ; and as Isvara, the Creator, Protector, 
and Destroyer, He is always and everywhere active. The colourless beam 
of light breaks up into a spectrum of many colours when it passes through 
a prism, and yet it is the same light. Similarly, the Absolute emerges from 
the prism of time, space, and causality as Creator and a world of creatures. 
The practical lesson that the Gif a draws from the mystery of the divine 
Being is that man also should reconcile within himself activity and rest. 
He should find rest in work, and work in rest. The scripture says, ‘He 
who sees no Work in work, and work in no work,— he is wise among men. 
He is a yogin, and he has accomplished all work’ (IV. 18). In other words, 
a wise man should work ceaselessly and yet remain every moment unaffected 
by the results of his work. This is possible only when he eradicates the 
notion that he is a separate self with interests of his own, and allows the 
universal spirit to work through him. 

BHAKTI-YOGA 

From this account of Karma-yoga, it will be seen that we have already 
passed unconsciously from karma to bhakti. In the statement that a man 
should give up not only the fruit of action, but also the agency of action, lies 
the germ of Bhakti-yoga. How can a man learn to give up the agency 
of action when he is a self-conscious individual with a will of his own and 
not a mere machine? It is only by gradually surrendering his will to God 
in self-forgetting love that he can do this. Hence the necessity of bhakti 
from the very starting point of his spiritual journey. 

It is wonderful how the Bhagavad-Gita traverses the whole range of 
bhakti from the crudest kind of worship practised by the ignorant to the 
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highest kind of contemplation on the impersonal Absolute, of which only 
the most advanced souls are capable. In fact, its exposition of Bhakti-yoga, 
in its myriad phases of ritual, sacrifice, worship, surrender, meditation, 
contemplation, and realization, is as original a contribution to our religious 
tradition as its exposition of Karma-yoga. Just as the Karma-yoga of the 
GUd is a marvellous expansion of a few mantras in the Upanisads, so its 
Bhakti-yoga is a marvellous expansion of the various kinds of updsands 
scattered throughout the Upanisads. But the most striking difference 
between the old updsand doctrine and the new bhakti doctrine lies in the 
appeal of the latter to the warm feelings of the heart. Had it not been 
for the teaching of the GUd and similar scriptures in the post-Vedic age, 
our Vedanta would have been either a bleak metaphysics or a mystic ritual 
beyond the reach of ordinary man. It was the great avatdra of the GUd 
that first brought into our Vedic traditions a warm current of love and 
beauty, which afterwards inundated the whole country and threw up 
innumerable literary forms, works of art, and ways of life— all of surpassing 
loveliness. The famous .B/jagauata Purdna is only one of such develop- 
ments. In consequence, the avatdra of Krsna has become the highest ideal 
of love and beauty— the Beloved of India. And the religion of love that 
he taitght became so extensive, so refined, and so etherial that Swami 
Vivekananda, in one of his lectures, says that the Krsna of the Bhagavad- 
Gitd belongs to a lower stratum than the Krsna of the Bhdgavata Purdna. 
Speaking of the love of the gopis of Vrndavana, as described in the 
Bhdgavata, the Swami says, ‘That is the very essence of the Krsna incarna- 
tion. Even the GUd, the great philosophy itself, does not compare with 
that madness, for in the GUd the disciple is taught slowly how to walk 
towards the goal, but here is the madness of enjoyment, the drunkenness 
of love, where disciples and Jeachers and teachings and books and all 
these things have become one, even the ideas of fear and God and heaven. 
Everything has been thrown away. AVhat remains is the madness of love. 
It is forgetfulness of everything, and the lover sees nothing in the world 
except that Krsna, and Krsna alone, when the face of every being becomes 
Krsna, when his own face looks like Krsna s, when his own soul has become 
tinged with the Krsna colour. That was the great Krsna I 

CONCEPTIONS OF ULTIMATE REALITY 
In all ages and countries, wherever the heart of man longed for God, 
his love expressed itself through some kind of symbolism. The ultimate 
divine Reality is conceived either as a place or a person or a spirit or a 

* ‘The Sages o£ India’, The Complete Works o] Swami Vivekananda, III. p. 259. 
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State of consciousness. When it is conceived as a place a paiadise oi a 
heaven— the worshipper looks upon himself as a pilgrim on the way to it. 
When it is conceived as a person, various kinds of emotional relation- 
ship are established between the worshipper and the worshipped. The 
worshipper may conceive of God as a master and look upon himself as a 
servant ; or he may think of Him as a friend and look upon himself as a 
comrade ; or he may conceive of Him as a parent and look upon himself 
a child. Or, again, he may conceive of Him as a lover and look upon 
himself as Xfis beloved. When the ultimate Ifeality is conceived as a spirit, 
either immanent or transcendent, the worshipper becomes either a seer or 
a thinker, and this gives rise to what has been called Nature mysticism in 
one case and philosophical mysticism in the other. And lastly, when the 
ultimate Reality is conceived as a state of consciousness, the worshipper- 
looks upon himself as a sleeper awakened — awakened from the sleep of 
ajmna to the one universal consciousness of jnana. It is well known that 
in the Hindu Bhakti-sastras of later days these various conceptions of God 
as a person are termed bhavas — -dasya-bhava, sakhya-bhdva, vdtsalycL-bhdva, 
kdnta- ov madhura-bhdva, etc. But in the Bhagavad-Gita, the divine 
Teacher, without using any such technical term, deals naturally with all 
concepts of the ultimate Reality mentioned above. When he speaks of it 
as a place, he uses the terms loka, sthma, pada, gati, and dhdman ; tuhen 
he speaks of it as a person, he uses, besides the ubiquitous first personal 
pronoun aham in all its seven cases, the terms Purusa, Isvara, etc. When 
he speaks of it as an immanent spirit, he uses the words Atman, Jrva, 
ksetrajna, vibhu, etc.; when he speaks of it as a transcendent spirit, he 
uses the terms sat, tat, para, avyakta, Brahman, etc. And lastly, 

when he speaks of it as a state or condition, he uses the words sthih', siddhi, 
idnti, nirvana, amrta, sreyas, jnana, yoga, etc. But what is most remarkable 
is the way in which, in one and the same passage, several of these concepts 
are blended together without producing any incongruous effect. Take, 
for instance, the following: 1 am the father of this universe, the mother, 
the supporter, and the grandsire . . . . I am the goal and the support ; the 
lord and the witness ; the abode, th^ refuge, and the friend ; I am the 
origin and the dissolution, the ground, the resting place, and the imperish- 
able seed’ (IX. 17, 18). ‘Then one should seek that place from which there 
no return, saying “I seek refuge in that primal person from whom has 
forth this eternal process” ’ (XV.4). 

SYNTHESIS OF RELIGIONS 

Thus we have in the Gttd a grand synthesis not only of various schools 
of religious thought <^nd various ways and means of spiritual life — such 
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as Karma-yoga, Bhakti-yoga, and Jnana-yoga— but also o£ the various 
concepts of the ultimate Reality which we generally call God. 

It may be observed that God, as He is in Himself, is an impersonal 
Absolute and is designated Brahman, and that God, as He is in relation to 
us and the world, is a personal deity and is designated Isvara. The former 
is a scientific conception and the latter a poetic one. At the beginning 
of the twelfth chapter of the Gita the question is raised whether we should 
meditate on the impersonal Absolute or the personal Isvara. The answer 
of the Lord is that both methods lead to the same result, but that the 
former is naturally more difficult for the embodied beings than the latter. 
Elsetvhere He goes further and says, ‘Whatever may be the form which 
each devotee seeks to worship with faith — in that form verily do I make 
his faith steadfast. Possessed of faith, he worships that form, and his 
desires are fulfilled, granted, in fact, by me alone’ (VII.21,22). 

All forms of the Divine which men worship — ^from the crudest image 
to the highest Isvara— are only symbols of the Formless. Therefore, while 
tolerating all forms, the Gita says that the higher the form the better is 
the result, and that it is only the ignorant who think that the transcendent 
i Spirit has any inherent form of its own: ‘Not knowing my supreme 

i nature, immutable and transcendental, foolish men think that I, the 

I unmanifest, am endowed with a manifest form’ (VII.24). This is a remark- 

able statement on the part oi the avatara clad in human form, who 
\ throughout the Gita calls upon men to come to Him, worship Him, and 

i seek refuge in Him. It is the best illustration of the Hindu doctrine of 

I adhikara, according to which the highest truth is not hidden, but only 

‘ tempered for the time being according to the capacities of men who have 

to assimilate it. Accordingly, the Gltd tolerates all forms of worship, but, 

! at the same time, gently leads the worshipper on to a pure and noble type 

^ of monotheism, whose distinguishing characteristic is its progressive spirit- 

ual freedom. 

SCRIPTURE AND INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM 

At the beginning of the seventeenth chapter of the Gild an important 
question is asked by Arjuna: ‘Those who leave aside the ordinances of 
! the scripture (Sastra) but worship with faith (sTaddhd') what is their state, 

/ O Krsna?’ It is the question of authority vs. freedom. Church vs. individ- 

' ual, which every historical religion has to face. Therefore it is necessary 

; for us to understand clearly what the Gltd has to say on this point, 

i especially, as no direct answer is given in the text to Arjuna’s question. 

' That STaddtid or faith of the individual is an all-important thing in worship 

i is, of course, recognized in a ringing verse at the end of the seventeenth 
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chapter, which says, ‘Whatever offering or gift is made, whatever austerity 
is practised, whatever rite is performed — if it is done without faith, it is 
called asat, O Arjuna. It is of no account here or hereafter’. This verse 
should be regarded as a counterpart of the verse which occurs at the end 
of the previous chapter, and which runs as follows: ‘Therefore let the 
scripture be thy -authority in determining what ought to be done and what 
ought not to be done. Knowing the scriptural law, thou shouldst do thy 
work in the world’. 

These two verses are complementary to each other. Perfect worship 
is that in which there is implicit obedience to the Sastra and a free exercise 
of iraddha— that in which both the Church and the individual co-operate. 
And, conversely, the most imperfect worship is that in which there is 
neither obedience to the Sastra nor exercise of iraddhd— that which is both 
untraditional and insincere, that which is the result of mere egoism. The 
former is termed sattvika and the Isittex tdmasika. They are two extremes. 
And in between is the third type in which only one of the elements— either 
Sastra or iraddhd— is present. This is the rdjasika type. This type has 
naturally two subdivisions: (1) that kind of worship which is in accor- 
dance with the Sastra but which has no iraddhd behind it, and (2) that 
kind of worship which is not in accordance with the 3astra but which is 
the result of the individual’s own sraddha. Arjuna’s question obviously 
refers to the second subdivision. Of these two types of wwship which is 
the better? The Gita szys that the answer depends on the kind oi sraddha 
of the man, which again depends upon his own natural disposition. The 
srflddM of one man may drive him to the worship of the gods ; that of 
another, to the worship of demigods and demons ; and that of a third, to 
the worship of ghosts and spirits. It is, again, the sraddha oi some men, 
unaided by Sastra, that drives them to terrible mortifications and tortures 
of the flesh under the false notion that these constitute what is called 
tapas. Thus, while those types of worship which are in accordance with 
the gastra, but which are not sustained by sraddha, may be simply futile, 
those which are not sanctioned by the Sastra, but which are the result of 
a misguided sraddha, may be positively harmful. There is no guarantee 
that an individual’s unaided sraddha will always lead him along the right 
path. It is therefore safe for the individual, especially in the early stages, 
to rely upon the guidance of law and tradition. At the same time, it 
should never be forgotten that law and tradition should fulfil themselves 
in the illumination and faith of the individual. Sraddha should complete 
what the Sastra has begun. Everywhere the Gita holds the balance even 
between obedience to scriptural law and spiritual freedom. If tradition 
is over-emphasized, ishe growth of religion is retarded, and if individual 
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freedom is over-emphasized, the continuity of religion is broken. The 
correct view that we should take of scriptures therefore is that they are 
our teachers, whose aim is to help us to think for ourselves and enable us 
to win our spiritual freedom and employ it wisely. It is significant that 

Gita includes the study of the Vedas in its list of virtues in several 
places, but says elsewhere that the vision of God cannot be gained through 
the study of the Vedas, nor through penances and gifts, but by the 
individual’s exclusive devotion to Isvara. And more significant still is the 
Gita’s ovin example in this matter. For the great scripture everywhere 
follows the Upanisadic tradition, but re-interprets and expands that tradition 
in such a way as to make it almost an original gospel. 

The wisdom of the Gifu is further seen in that, while ending its 
message on the grand note of prapatti or the absolute self-surrender of the 
worshipper to God, followed by the divine promise of release from all sins, 
it never encourages the excessively emotional hhakti ot later ages which 
is divorced from healthy action and thought. The bhakti tiat it teaches 
is rvell balanced by a life of disinterested action on one side and by a 
comprehensive vision on the other. It cannot be too often repeated that 
one of the most remarkable features of this great scripture is that, in its 
teaching, the various components of spiritual life, viz. karma, bhakti/ znd 
jiiana, are kept in perfect balance and harmony. 

DHYANA-YOGA 

The intensive phase of Bhakti-yoga is called Dhyana-yoga in the Gita. 
It consists of moments of intense rapture when the soul is lifted to the 
heights of the eternal Being and rests satisfied but speechless. There is a 
remarkable description of it in the sixth chapter; ‘As a lamp in a place 
sheltered from the wind does not flicker — that is the figure employed of a 
yogin, who, with a subdued mind, practises concentration of the spirit. 
That in which he knows the boundless joy beyond the reach of the senses 
and grasped only by the understanding, and that in which when he is 
established, he never departs from truth; that on gaining which he feels 
there is no greater gain, and that in which he abides and is not moved 
even by the heaviest of afflictions— let that be known as yoga. It is 
severance indeed of contact with pain and it is to be practised with deter- 
mination and an untiring mind’ (VI. 19-23). 

In the face of such verses it is absurd to say, as some do, that the 
Gita, is merely a gospel of duty for duty’s sake, or that it is merely a gospel 
of humanitarian work or social service. The Gita is a comprehensive gospel 
of yoga, and includes within itself all the ways and means by which man is 
brought into union with God. 
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JNaNA-YOGA 

The final stage in the path of light which leads to union with God 
is called Jhana-yoga. The word jnana, as it is used in our Vedantic litera- 
ture, has no word exactly corresponding to it in English ; for jmna does 
not mean mere knowledge, though, coming from the same root, it is often 
translated as knowledge. It means, howeyer, much more than ordinary 
knowledge. It comprises both knowing and being. We can never know 
God as we know any external object — a house or a tree. For God is not 
an object. He is the eternal subject. Accordingly, we cannot realize Him 
through intellectual knowledge, but only by inward spiritual growth. Here 
knowing and being are one. In other words, it is only to the extent of 
partaking of the nature of God that we may be said to know Him. Rightly 
does Arjuna say in the Gita, addressing the Lord, ‘Thou alone knowest 
Thyself through Thyself, O supreme Person’. 

But it must be admitted that the word jnana is also often used in a 
lower sense. It often means metaphysical knowledge, and not spiritual 
realization. And therefore those sections of the GUd which are devoted to 
jnana deal as much with metaphysics as with religious experience. 

RELATION WITH THE SA&KHYA SYSTEM 

The metaphysics of the Gltd is influenced by two systems of philosophy 
— the Samkhya and the Vedanta. Many verses in the Gltd cannot be 
understood without at least an elementary knowledge of the Samkhya 
system. It should not be forgotten, of course, that at the time of the Gltd, 
the Samkhya had not yet become a rounded system of thought. Its 
doctrines were still in a rather fluid state, and the words it used had not 
yet hardened into technical terms. And many ideas and expressions were 
common to the Samkhya, Vedanta, and Buddhist schools. So it is rather 
uncritical to read into the language of the Gltd the clear-cut doctrines of 
the later Saihkhya. However, it cannot be denied that the Teacher of the 
Gltd was as much influenced by the speculations of Kapila, the reputed 
founder of the Samkhya, as by the revelations of the Upanisads. He 
included Kapila among the vibhutis or manifestations of Isvara and tried, 
if possible, to work the speculation of that great thinker into the synthesis 
of His Gltd. The task was not an insuperable one. For at the time of the 
Mahdbhdrata, the Saihkhya thought was still theistic as in the Upanisads. 
It had not yet become a dualistic atheism. 

Let us see how far the Samkhya ideas are utilized in the Gltd. In 
the first place, it should be observed that the word sdrhkhya is used in five 
or six verses (11.39, III.3, V.4,5, XIIL24, XVIII. 13) in the Gzta— not in 
the sense of the Samkhya system, but in the sense of metaphysical knowl- 
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edge. And in one of these verses (XVIII. 1 3) , the ' word , samkhya : is 
interpreted by :§ankara .actually to - mean; Vedanta. ' The Samkhya ' as a 
system of philosophy founded by Kapila is, according to the . commentator, 
referred to in the Git d by the expression guna-sankhydna in XVIIL19. 
Whatever that may be, the Gitd accepts the concept of Prakrti, which' is 
also found in the Upanisads. It whole-heartedly accepts the three gums— 
sattva^ raj as ^ and tamas — as the fundamental dispositions of PrakiTi. It 
accepts on the whole the twenty-four tattvas (principles) in the evolution 
of Prakrti (VIL4,5, XIIL5,6). It admits that our actions are to be attributed 
to the forces of Prakrti in us, and not to the soul which is above these. 
It admits that the soul is deluded in thinking that it is the doer, while 
it is the senses, manas (mind), ahankdra (principle of individuality), and 
buddhi (intellect) that are responsible for everything that is done. It also 
admits that the liberated soul is free from this delusion and knows its own 
nature and transcends the three gimas of Prakrti. 

But the GUd alters the trend of the whole Samkhya system by its 
Upanisadic conception of the one Uttamapurusa, of whom the other 
Purusas are only individual manifestations. And this Purusottama is not 
merely a witness of the changes of Prakrti. He is also the Governor. 
Prakrti is His Prakrti. Its changes are directed by His will. Prakrti is 
His lower manifestation, while the souls are His higher manifestations. 
As Prakrti is thus an aspect of God, contact with it is not evil. On the 
other hand, it is only by working in conjunction with it to carry out the 
purposes of God that the individual Purusa can get over his individuality. 
Furthermore, the liberated Purusa is not merely free from the thraldom of 
Prakrti; he is in conscious union with God. Thus, at every step, the 
atheistic dualism of the later Sariikhya is avoided in the Gitd, The Teacher 
simply makes use of the Sarhkhya analysis of Nature and the mind of man 
in His popularization of the Upanisadic teaching. It may be that the 
Samkhya analysis is now superseded, and its account of the evolution of 
the world must give place to more scientific theories. But that does not 
in any way invalidate the teaching of the Gitd Rxid the Upanisads based on 
religious experience. 

RELATION WITH THE YOGA SYSTEM 

Similar to the Gita's relation to the Samkhya is its relation to Patafijali's 
Yoga system. Patanjali accepts the dualism of the Sariikhya and believes 
in the theory of the evolution of the world from the juxtaposition of Purusa 
and Prakrti and prescribes a severely graded discipline of the mind for 
reaching samadhi. In fact, there is no essential difference between the 
Sarhkhya and Yoga systems, except that the latter prescribes a detailed 
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mdhana for liberation and makes a faint mention of Isvara. Devotion to : 
Isvara is said to remove all obstacles in the path. of )?oga. Isvara is defined 
by Patafijali as 3. Piirusa-visesa or particular Pnrnsa, who' is untouched by 
the actions and imperfections of the world. He stands outside The other 
Purusas and Prakrti. , He is not' immanent in creation^ nor is He the 
Creator. The evolution of the world does not depend upon Him. Nor 
is the liberation of souls directly brought about by Him, nor does salvation 
mean union with Him. He is only the model of a liberated Purusa and 
the first teacher of yoga^ and by devotion to Him other Purusas can become 
like Him. 

This short account of the system will show how different it is from 
the teaching of the Gitd^ in both its theoretical and practical parts. First 
of all, the Gitd uses the word yoga/ as we have seen, in a far wider and 
more varied sense. The yoga oi Patafijali's system is a mere channel of 
mental discipline, while the yoga ot the Gitd is an ocean of spiritual life. 
The eight accessaries of the former— niyama^ etc. — form a very small 
part of the latter. The Gitd does make mention of all of them, but not at 
all in the form of a cast-iron system. Particular care is taken to see that 
the regulations prescribed are not harsh or difficult. The advocates 
no difficult poses nor any prolonged breathing exercises. It advocates 
moderation in eating and sleeping, and not severe fasts and vigils. It 
roundly condemns all unnecessary mortifications of the flesh. 

Again, there is no comparison between the conception of God which we 
have in the Gitd and that which we have in the Yoga system. According to 
the Gitdj God is both transcendent and immanent. He is present every- 
where in creation and extends beyond it. He determines all the activities 
of Nature. He helps all souls with His kindly presence at their centre. 
He is a Redeemer within call. He has many different phases, as Bi*ahman 
the Absolute, Hiranyagarbha the cosmic Soul, Isvara the personal God, 
Sakti the a'eative Power, avatdra or God in human form, Jiva the individual 
soul, vibhuti or particular manifestation, and as Prakrti of the eight- 
fold Nature. Thus the Purusottama of the Glia and the Purusa-visesa of 
the Yoga system are poles asunder. 

NATURE AND OBJECT OF JNaNA 

But Jnana-yoga, as we have already seen, means not only knowledge 
of God and of His several manifestations, but also the realization of the 
soul’s union with Him. It includes also the experience of the mystic unity 
of all things. The Gitd says, 'When he sees that the manifold nature of 
beings is centred in One and that all evolution is only from there— he 
becomes one with th^ Absolute’ (XIII.SO). 'When thou hast seen it, thou 
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shall no longer be deluded as now, O Arjuna ; for thou wilt see all things, 
without exception, in thyself and also in me’ (IV. 35). 

The vision of visvarupa, the cosmic form of the Lord, which came to 
Arjuna in the middle of his thrilling discourse with Krsna, is a symbol of 
this experience. We are told that a new sense — a third eye, as it were — 
was opened in him, and he saw to his great astonishment a transfiguration 
of the world. The Gita says, ‘There, in the person of the God of gods, 
Arjuna beheld the whole universe, with its manifold divisions, all gathered 
together in One’ (XI.14). 

SUPREME BEING AS PERSONAL AND IMPERSONAL 

There is a fundamental difference between the conception of God 
implied in jnana and that implied in hhakti. In the exercise of 5 /la/tti 
we regard God as a being, outside ourselves, possessing in perfection all 
those spiritual values of which we have only glimpses in this world. But 
in the exercise of jwana we view Him as a supra-personal spirit, of whom 
no predication can be made by man. Human conceptions of justice, 
mercy, love, goodness, etc. are such poor things that it is ignoble to clothe 
the supreme Being with them. That is why the great Upanisadic seers 
gave only a negative description of the Atman, saying, not this, not this. 
Though the Bhagavad-Gita is a theistic scripture, the utterance of a 
personal God, we find scattered throughout its pages both conceptions of 
the ultimate Reality— what we in an earlier section called the scientific 
and the poetic conceptions. In chapter XIII, for instance, we find both 
of them in antithesis: ‘I will now describe that which ought to be known, 
and by knowing which immortality is gained. It is the supreme Brahman, 
who is without beginning and who is said to be neither being nor non- 
being. His hands and feet are everywhere ; His eyes, heads, and mouths 
are facing in all directions ; His ears are turned to all sides ; and He exists 
enveloping all. He seems to possess the faculties of all the senses and yet 
He is devoid of the senses. He is unattached and yet He sustains all things. 
He is free from the qualities of Nature, and yet He enjoys them. He is 
without and within all beings. He has no movement, and yet He moves. 
He is too subtle to be known. He is far away, and yet He is near. He 
is undivided, and yet He is, as it were, divided among beings. He is to 
be known as the sustainer of all creatures. He devours and He generates. 
The light of all lights, He is said to be beyond darkness. As knowledge, 
the object of knowledge, and the aim of knowledge, He is set firm in 
the hearts of all’ (XIII. 12-17). 

Some scholars are of opinion that both the personal and the impersonal 
aspects of Divinity are included in the Gitd concept of Purusottama. 
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Whatever that may be, it must be admitted that the Gita draws no hard 
and fast line between the highest bhakti and the highest jnana. Take, for 
instanre, the following passage: ‘Four types of righteous men worship me, 
O Arjuna — the man in distress, the man who wishes to learn, the man 
who has something to attain, and the man who has attained supreme 
knotvledge. Of these, the man of supreme knowledge (jnanin), having his 
devotion centred in One {eka-bhakti) 2Lndi being ever attuned, is the best. 
For supremely dear am I to the man of knowledge, and he is dear to me’ 
(VII. 16, 17). 

Similarly, in the well-known description of /iiana in the thirteenth 
chapter (7-11) not only are the highest moral qualities mentioned, but also 
unswerving devotion to God. That is why the Gita speaks only of the 
two paths of Karma-yoga and Jhana-yoga and not of the three paths,- as we 
do now, of karma, bhakti, znd jhana. The avatara says, ‘In this world, 
a twofold way of life was taught of yore by me, O Arjuna, that of knowledge 
for men of contemplation and that of works for men of action’ (III. 3). 

SOCIAL MESSAGE OF THE GITA 

In the preceding sections we have traced the path of yoga in th.t Gita 
from its beginnings in the awakening of buddhi to its culmination in 
jnana. But the unique feature of jnana, as taught in the Gitd, is that it 
is never divorced from service to society. It is indeed remarkable how, 
even in its highest flights of description of the rapture of the saints, this 
great scripture never fails to mention love of all creatures as an inalienable 
element in it. Take, for instance, the following passage describing 
Brahmanirvdna or beatitude of the realization of God: ‘The yogin who is 
happy within, who rejoices within, and who is illumined within becomes 
divine and attains to the beatitude of God. Those whose sins are 
destroyed and whose doubts have been removed, whose minds are dis- 
ciplined and who rejoice in the good of all beings — such holy men attain 
to the beatitude of God’ (V.24, 25). Or, again, the following verse which 
ends the section on Dhyana-yoga in the sixth chapter: ‘He who looks 
upon all as himself in pleasure and in pain— he is considered, O Arjuna, 
a perfect yogin’ (VI. 32). 

The teaching of the Gita, in short, is that, starting with our natural 
endowments, we have to pass through the world, doing our duty to society 
in a spirit of detachment, and reach our home in God. Svadharma, 
lokasahgraha, and yoga are the three important terms which may be said 
to sum up- the message of this scripture. A casual reader is apt to lose 
sight of the middle term, especially as it is a term not mentioned in the 
Upanisads. In fact, tinsympathetic critics of Hinduism have often ignored 
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it and said that social service forms no integral part of our religion. They 
forget that the service to society is fundamental to the very concept of 
Hindu dharma. Dharma etymologically means that which binds society 
together. The Hindu State had for its aim only the maintenance of dharma. 
Our ancient writers on political science seldom recognized either the divine 
right of kings or the divine right of States. Dharma, according to them, was 
above the secular power of the State. Again, the maintenance of society in 
dharma is the very purpose of an avatdra, as defined in the Gita. And the 
whole object of the Gita teaching is to make Arjuna do his duty by society 
and not run away from it, as he proposes to do at the beginning of the dis- 
course. Lastly, the master stroke in the message is the representation of God 
Himself as a karma-yogin who is ever engaged in maintaining law and order 
in the universe of His creation. 



PHILOSOPHY OF THE YOGAVASISTHA 


T 'H'E Yogavasistha is one of the finest works in Sanskrit. Its author, 
whoever he might have been, must have combined in himself a great 
mystic, a great philosopher, and a great poet. Quite a number of the 
later Upanisads, Pwefea-CMdamani, Hathayoga-pradvpika, §iva Samhitd, 
Pancadasi, Jivanmukti-viveka, Bhakti-sagara, Rdma-Gltd, and Veddnta- 
muktdvall copiously quote from it. A Sanskrit writer on the Vedanta has 
stated very boldly, ‘Another work like the Yogavdsistha has neither been 
produced nor is likely to he ’produced’ (Brahmdhnika, 256). The author 
of the Yogavdsistha himself claims that his work is ‘a veritable store of 
wisdom and contains all that is best anywhere’ (III.8.12). 

For various reasons it is difficult to ascertain the time when the 
Yogavdsistha was composed. Tradition, relying on the dramatic situation 
created in the work, attributes it to Valmiki, the reputed author of the 
Rdmdyana. Among modern scholars, there are two different opinions 
about the probable date of its composition. According to one, the work is 
post-Sahkara and must have been composed sometime ‘between the eleventh 
and the middle of the thirteenth century’. The other regards it as a pre- 
Sahkara work which nrust have been composed before the advent of even 
Gaudapada, the grand-teacher of Sankara. , 


SOME OUTSTANDING AND DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 
Whatever its date of composition may be, the work, however, is not 
meant for any particular period of history. It appeals to the modern 
reader as much as it might have done to those of the age when it was 
composed. The Yogavdsistha appeals in particular to the modern reader 
for its rationalistic outlook. All authority, ancient or modern, human 
or divine, is rejected as such. Truth is to be discovered by us by our 
own endeavour at rational interpretation of our own experience, which, 
of course, can be extended and 'deepened by our own aspirations and 
efforts. Thus says Vasistha, the philosopher, the sage, and the teacher, 
in the work: ‘A devotee of reason should value the works even of ordinary 
persons, provided they are rational and advance knowledge, and should 
discard those even of the sages, if they are not such. A reasonable state- 
ment, even of a child, should be accepted, while the unreasonable ones 
should be discarded like a piece of straw, even though they are made by 
the Creator Himself’’" (11.18.2,3). ‘No teacher or scripture can ever show 
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US God. He is realized by one as one’s own self, through one’s own purified 
and perfected intuition’ (VIa.118.4). ‘There is only one ultimate source 
of knowledge, namely, one’s own direct experience, which is the ground 
and source of all other pramanas, even as the ocean is the ultimate source 
of all waters’ (11.19.16). 

Another feature of the Yogavdsistha is its catholicity, generosity, and 
spirit of reverence for the views of others. Though unorthodox, the work 
is nowhere polemical. It respects every view and tries to understand it 
as sympathetically as possible. Thus we read; ‘All the various views 
arising at different times and in different countries, however, lead to 
the same supreme Truth, like the many different paths leading travellers 
from different directions to the same city. It is ignorance of the absolute 
Truth and misunderstanding of the different views that cause their 
followers to quarrel with one another with bitter animosity. They consider 
their own particular dogmas to be the best, as every traveller may think, 
though wrongly, his own path to be the only or the best path’ (III.96.51-53). 
‘The method by which a man makes progress is the best for him. He 
should not change it for another, which is neither proper for him, nor 
pleases him, nor is fruitful of good to him’ (VIb.130.2). 

Still another feature which distinguishes the Yogavdsistha from most 
of the other spiritual works of India is its belief in unqualified equality of 
rights in spiritual and worldly matters between man and woman. It does 
not regard woman as in any way inferior to man. Not only has she the 
capacity to rise high spiritually, but she often goes ahead of her male 
companion and leads and raises him up. 

‘A wife of noble descent can by her own effort lead her husband out 
of the deep and extensive darkness of ignorance. Even the scriptures, the 
preceptor, and the sacred incantations are not so effective in raising a man 
spiritually as an affectionate wife of a noble descent can be. She is to her 
husband a companion, a brother, a sympathizer, a servant, a teacher, a 
friend, a scripture, a refuge, a slave, wealth, and joy ; and all these at once’ 
(Via. 109.26-28). 

The Yogavdsistha teaches the brotherhood not only of all human beings 
but of all creatures. Thus tells Vasistha to his pupil Rama: ‘The idea 
that this one is my brother and that one is not is entertained only by petty- 
minded people. How can one be said to be a brother and another not, 
when the same Self equally pervades all? All classes of creatures, O Rama, 
are your brothers. There is none here who is absolutely unrelated to you’.^ 

The author does not believe in dry and hair-splitting argumentation, 
which only a few people can understand. To make his teaching effective 
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he takes help of similies, illustrations, and stories. In his own words ; ‘All 
that is expressed in sweet and graceful words, and with easily comprehen- 
sible arguments, similies, and illustrations, goes direct to the heart of the 
listener, and expands there, just as a little drop of oil expands on the 
surface of water ; whereas all that is said without suitable illustrations 
and arguments unintelligible to the hearer, in confused and obscure 
language, does not enter the heart of the hearer, and is a mere waste of 
words, like butter poured on the burnt ashes of oblation. It is only 
through appropriate similies and illustrations that subtle themes which are 
worthy of being known, can be made popular as it has been done in all 
great works’ (III.84.45-47). 

Finally, the Yogava^istha is not a work expounding or supporting the 
teachings of any particular school of thought as distinguished from another. 
Its teachings are not those of any of the traditional schools of Indian 
philosophy. It synthesizes the best aspects of all systems of thought, partic- 
ularly those of the Samkhya, the Yoga, the Buddhist, and the Upanisadic. 
Its is a thoroughgoing, systematic, and comprehensive idealism, different 
from the view of all other idealistic schools of Indian thought. 

THE DRAMATIC SITUATION IN THE YOGAVASISTHA 
The Yogavasistha pictures a situation in which the philosophy it 
expounds, in a literary and popular manner, originated. Ramacandra, 
the young prince of Ayodhya, whose life and activities are depicted in the 
Ramayana, just on the eve of his departure with the sage Visvamitra to 
protect the latter’s religious performances from the disturbing raksasas, fell 
a victim to serious intellectual doubts and consequent loss of interest in 
life, its pleasures, and activities. Finding no satisfactory solution of the 
riddle of existence, he cries in despair: ‘Is there any view which is free 
from error? Is there any place where there is no suffering? Is there any 
creation which is not ephemeral? Is there any transaction which is free 
from deception?’ (1.27.31). ‘Is there any better state of existence which 
may be free from suffering, ignorance, and grief, and which may be full of 
undecaying joy?’ (1.30.24). Vasistha, the family preceptor, is called in for 
formulating a proper philosophy of life. Rama requests him to teach him 
‘the science and art of a perfectly happy life’ (1.31.17). And thus we have 
the birth of a philosophy of Vasistha which is embodied in the Yogavasistha. 
A brief outline of this philosophy is sketched in the following pages. 

THE ULTIMATE SOURCE OF KNOWLEDGE 
As already mentioned, direct cognition or intuition is the .only and 
ultimate source of all knowledge, be it of an external object, of the Self, 
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or of God. There is no other pmmana (source of knowledge) admitted by 
Vasistha!^ Lacking in direct personal experience, nobody can know any- 
thing completely from a mere description of it — none can know how sugar 
tastes except by tasting it himself (V.64.53). Others can only give us a 
hint or partial indication of things unknown to us by way of analogy and 
illustrations (uj&amanfl and drstania) (II. 18.5 If). 

IDEALISTIC MONISM 

Our experience and a little reflection thereon reveal that without a 
common substance immanent in both of them, two things cannot be related 
either as cause and effect or as subject and object. Knowledge can have 
for its object only that which is homogeneous with its nature. Being 
related and known to each other, all things, objects and subjects, must 
thus be modifications or forms of one and the same consciousness.® 

Idealism: A modification or form of consciousness is called an 
idea, thought, or image (AaZ^ana). The entire world experience is thus a 
katpana or idea of the absolute Consciousness. Consciousness in its 
objective and manifested phase is called manas (mind) by Vasistha. The 
world of experience, with all its things, laws, time and space, and individ- 
ualities, is a creation of manas, an idea. They are all made of the same 
stuff as dreams are. There is nothing absolute and purely objective about 
time and space. Both are relative and subjective, and they differ with 
different subjects. Both cease to be experienced by a yogin in samadhi. 
The laws of nature, those of identity, uniformity (niyati), etc. are also 
mental concepts and are relative and subjective- They are not applicable 
in the same form to the entire experience. The mind may undo them and 
introduce a different order. The order, stability, and persistence we find 
in our world are also imaginary like those of dreams.^ 

Waking and dream experiences: There is thus little or no difference 
between the waking and dream experiences. Both are alike in their nature 
as long as each lasts. From the standpoint of a higher realization, no 
difference is felt between the two. As hundreds of dreams are experienced 
in the sleeping hours of our life, so hundreds of ‘waking dreams' are 
experienced by the self in its transmigratory journey. As we can remember 
the various dreams experienced throughout our life, so the enlightened 
ones (siddhas) can remember the numerous waking dreams experienced 
by them during their past career.® 
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Subjective idealism : According to the Y ogavasistha, every individual 
cognizes and perceives only that which is within his own experience ; no 
mind perceives aught but its own ideas. The world experience of every 
individual has arisen individually to every one. Every mind has the power 
to manufacture its own world.® 

Objective idealism: Vasistha also admits a cosmic world with count- 
less objects and individuals within it, which in its original form is a system 
of ideas in the cosmic Mind called Brahma. Brahma imagines the world 
and all the individuals within it at the commencement of the creation, and 
they continue to exist as long as Brahma lives (111.55.47). 

Two idealisms reconciled: The ideas imagined by Brahma (cosmic 
Mind) are the common objects of experience of us all, although in our 
own mind they are experienced as our own. It may also be said that they 
are the reals (bimba) which our minds imitate or copy (pratibimba). As 
every mind in itself is an idea of the same cosmic Mind, it is capable of 
representing within itself other individual minds also as its own ideas. 
One is an idea in the mind of others as much as others are ideas in that 
of that one. As it is possible that several men may see the same dream, 
it happens that we all experience the same objects. As the same person 
may be seen in imagination by many individually, so also the same world 
experience is imagined in every mind, in the same way as it has arisen 
in the cosmic Mind.’^ 

THE WORLDS WE EXPERIENCE 

The terms cosmic Mind and individual mind are, according to Vasistha, 
relative. That which is an individual in relation to a wider and more 
comprehensive cosmic Mind and its contents, may, in its own turn, be 
considered to be cosmic in relation to the entities (ideas) within its own 
objective experience. For, according to him, every object has a subjective 
aspect, i.e. is a mind, in which is experienced a world peculiar to itself, 
as in a dream. Every idea, thus, is a monad in itself and has a world within 
its experience, every ideal content of which is, again, in its turn, in itself, 
an individual monad having another within itself. There is no end to 
this process of worlds within worlds. In this way, in each universe are 
contained millions of other universes, and this process goes on ad infinitum. 
All this is unknown and unreal to us, but is directly known to those who 
have attained perfection.® 

All the worlds which thus arise successively or simultaneously are 
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not necessarily o£ the same kind. They are not governed by the same laws 
and evolved in the same way as our own world. Some of them may have 
more similarity than others and some none at all. The same is the case 
with individual persons. Mind is not bound by any law of creation to be 
followed always and everywhere. The theories of creation propounded in 
various systems of thought are idle fancies.® 

The manifestation of an objective world within a mind proceeds by 
way of materialization and externalization of ideas in the form of things, 
body, and senses, consequent upon a wish, craving, or desire to enjoy 
particular objects. This process can be well understood by a study of the 
phenomenon of dream, for the law of evolution or rise of an objective world 
is the same as in the case of a dream, of an after-death experience, and of 
the present knowledge of a cosmos. The dynamic force behind the mani- 
festation of all objects in one’s experience is the desire to something 
or to have something, which the creative imagination supplies forthwith." 

THE MIND OR INDIVIDUALITY 

Individuality, according to Vasistha, does not consist in being some- 
thing like a simple, undecomposable, spiritual entity called soul. It 
consists, on the other hand, in being a mind (manas), which means a 
particular mode of the absolute Reality, determined by a particular move- 
ment, tendency, desire, or will to imagine. It is called by various names 
such as buddhi (intellect), ahahkara (ego), citta [attention), karma (activity), 
vdsand (desire), indriya (sense), prakrti (root-matter), and others on account 
of its different functions.^ Mind is not anything different and separate 
from the absolute Brahman. It is Brahman manifesting Itself as creative 
agent. It is the whole looked at from a particular point of view.^® There 
are three grades of manifestation of the mind with reference to its gross- 
ness. It is called Jiva or monad when it originates in Brahman as a subtle 
and powerful individuality ; it is ego when it becomes a little grosser and 
more objective; and it is a physical body when its grossness, limitedness, 
and objectiveness are complete. There is no limit to the number and 
kinds of monads in the universe (IV.43.1-4). 

omnipotence OF THOUGHT 

As minds, we have limitless power at our command. Thought in the 
forms of desire, imagination, effort, and will is the most potent force in 
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the world. Mind is endowed with creative power. In its creative activity 
mind is absolutely free. We all attain to what we aspire after. All that 
we intensely desire and make efforts for comes to us sooner or later. In 
fact, our own efforts guided by our aspirations are the warp and woof of 
our destiny. Our lives are what we make them by our thoughts. The 
world around us changes in accordance with our own thought. Our per- 
ceptions are coloured by our own beliefs. The extent of space and the 
duration of time are relative to our thoughts and emotions. Faith is tire 
secret of all success and achievements. Bondage and freedom are states 
of mind and are wrought by thought. The physical body is a creation of 
mind and can be shaped by it into a desired form. Most of the diseases 
of the body originate in the disturbances of the mind and can be cured by 
right thinking and re-educating the mind. If we did not allow our balance 
of mind to be lost or marred by ambitions, worries, anxieties, and cares, 
no disease could ever enter our body. Happiness is another name for the 
harmony of the mind. Right culture of the mind is then the secret of 
joyful living.** 

The main secret of attaining supernormal powers, according to the 
Yogavasistha, is affirmation of one’s spiritual nature, which is above the 
limitations of the physical body. Through the process of constant denial 
of all false limitations, created by wrong thinking, and through thoughtful 
auto-suggestion and affirmation of the ideal perfection, extraordinary 
powers are manifested in us. We should not allow our mind to be 
governed by the idea of the limitations of the body and the senses.*® 
Extraordinary powers can also be acquired through the awakening and 
control of the kundalini-sakti^’^ residing in our body and normally lying 
dormant.** 

THE NATURE OF THE JIVA AND HIS DESTINY 

The body, the senses, the mind, the intellect, the ego, and even the 
individuality, cannot as such be regarded as the Self, for each of them can 
be transcended on one or the other level of experience, each of them is 
an object of our consciousness, and each of them is moved to activity by 
something else from the deep within.' The subject and the object must 
be unified in the Self, otherwise knowledge would not be possible. The 


“ 111 . 11 . 16 : VIb.139.1; in.4.79’; III.45. 12-14; 111.56.28,30; 111.60.16,17,20-22,28- 

VIb.148.33; VIb.100.3; lV.21.20-22,56-S8! IV.17.4; Vla.Sl.S; 111.98.3; IV.45.7- IV II 19- 
IV.21.I6; VIa.28.34: \la.26.10-38; V.21. 12,14. , . . , 

“ III.57.30-33; VIa.82.26. 

*• Kundalim-sakti is the name of the great power which lies dormant in every individual 
and which when awakened and directed towards the brain makes him an enlightened and 
powerful individual capable of supernormal powers. 
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Self therefore is the Reality at the root of the universe, which manifests 
itself in all individual beings and things of the worldd® 

The physical body is only an external manifestation of the inner will 
to be, which, with countless desires and hopes, persists as an individual 
mind ; and this, as a consequence of the unfulfilled desires, will have 
another body to experience another world after the death of the present 
body. Death brings about a change in the kind of the objective world 
of the Jiva. It shuts from him the world with which he is no longer in 
rapport after the death of the physical body. The mind does not go any- 
where else in space but only experiences another objective world after a 
temporary insensibility consequent upon the shock of losing this body and 
this world. The after-death experience is what the dead morally deserve 
in accordance with their beliefs and imagination. Having enjoyed the 
joys of ‘heaven’ or suffered the torments of ‘hell’ according to their deserts, 
beliefs, and desires, they again experience the life of the world, dragged 
thereto by the residue of the unfulfilled desires. The desireless dead do 
not undergo any further experience of a world. After the dissolution of 
the physical body and individuality, when the contents of desires are fully 
emptied, they enter the state of nirvana, in which they experience complete 
identity with the absolute Brahman. They may, however, unbound by any 
desire, choose to play the role of cosmic deities in any of the manifested 
worlds.” • 

CREATION AND DISSOLUTION 

The mind which creates the objects that the Jivas take to be objec- 
tively real is called Brahma in the Yogavasistha. It is the cosmic Mind 
that has imagined the world idea. Brahma creates the world through his 
imaginative activity with the freedom and skill of an artist. He is not 
conditioned by any previously existing plan, he being a fresh wave of crea- 
tive activity in the ocean of the absolute Consciousness. He is the lord of 
our cosmos, which continues as long as his imagination is at work and will 
collapse when he desists from his play of imagination. The rise of 
Brahma in Brahman, the Absolute, is the most mysterious occurrence. 
He is like a sprout come out of the eternal seed of the Absolute when Its 
creative power tends to evolve a cosmos out of Itself. The Absolute in Its 
creative aspect or power, in a merely playful overflow, by Its own free will, 
comes to self-consciousness at one point, which brings about the forgetful- 
ness of the Whole, and on account of intensity of consciousness there, 
begins to vibrate, pulsate, or agitate in the form of thinking or imagining. 
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and assumes a distinct existence for Itself, as’ if separated from the Whole, 
whose one aspect It, is in reality.^®. 

The creative impulse of Brahman (Sakti) which finds expression in 
Brahma is an inherent energy, a motive power, a will to manifest in finite 
forms. It is ever present in the absolute Brahman either in actual opera- 
tion or in potential rest. It is nothing different from, but ever identical 
with, the Absolute. When the power is active, it may temporarily assume 
a separate and distinct form for itself; but when it ceases to work, it turns 
back to its source, and merging therein, becomes undifferentiated, when 
there is no creation.^^ 


ABSOLUTE REALITY AND WORLD APPEARANCE 
It is very difficult to describe the nature of the Absolute, The cate- 
gories of our experience are, one and all, incapable of expressing the 
Reality wdrich is in and beyond the world experience. No aspect of the 
whole can be equated with the whole. All our concepts— matter, mind, 
subject, object, one, many, self, not-self, knowledge, ignorance, light, 
darkness, etc. — comprehend one or the other aspect of the Reality, but not 
the absolute Reality (Brahman) as such. They prove unsatisfactory when 
applied to the Reality, which is inherent in all things denoted by these 
concepts and their opposites. Hence Reality, when described at all, 
should be done in all terms, positive and negative, and not exclusively in 
any of the opposite terms. We must either affirm or deny everything or 
better keep silent, realizing the utter futility of the attempt.^^ 

One form of 'the same substance may be separate and distinct from 
another form as such, but it can never be separate and distinct from the 
substance itself. An ornament of gold is never different from gold with 
which it is ever one and identical. Bubbles, ripples, waves, etc. are never 
different from water, whose forms they are, and abstracted wherefrom they 
cease to be. In the same way, everything in the universe including our- 
selves is Brahman, the ultimate Substance— Thou art That’.^® 

The test of reality is eternal persistence. All forms, however, persist 
temporarily. They come into existence and pass out of it. How can they 
he regarded therefore as real? Neither can they be said to be unreal, 
for they persist for some time at least. A new category is required to 
comprehend such facts as are neither absolutely real nor absolutely unreal, 
uses the terms (not true), avidyd (that which does not exist 
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eternally), Maya (that which is not), bhrama (delusion), etc., which are 
equivalents o£ the term ‘appearance’ used in modern philosophy to com- 
prehend the objects o£ our experience. The world is an appearance, 
according to Vasistha, in another sense also. Being a thoroughgoing 
idealist, to him nothing o£ the objective world is real apart Irom its 
appearance in some mind. The reality and existence o£ every object and 
every world is only relative to the minds that experience them. Just like 
the vision o£ a ghost or things experienced by a hypnotized person they are 
nothing to other percipients.^^ 

In Itsel£ the absolute Reality is above all changes, divisions, differen- 
tiations, and relations. All these are relative and £all within the Absolute. 
But the Absolute in Itseff is free from them. It is a distinctionless, 
homogeneous reality, which is blissful consciousness through and through. 
For the Absolute, as such, there is no creation or destruction ; no bondage 
or freedom ; no change, no evolution or involution. They are all relatively 
real, but quite unreal from the absolute point of view. Acosmism 
(Ajatavada) is the ultimate and the highest truth which can be realized by 
everyone when he ceases to be interested in the relative, particular, and 
finite appearances and aspires to rise to the level of the Absolute.^° 

THE PATH OF NIRVANA 

Nothing short of the realization of the absolute point of view in our 
consciousness will make us perfectly free and happy, which is our swnnium 
honttin. The absolute Whole is the abiding and real home of happiness 
w’hich we are all seeking, and nothing short of it will satisfy us.^® A 
glimpse of this joy can be had when the mind is at peace, when it is not 
functioning, not desiring or thinking this or that object, and is calm and 
quiet (VIa.44.26,27). How to attain to this deepest level of experience of 
identity with the Absolute is the problem of all problems, and all great 
sages have prescribed this or that method. Vasistha is very definite and 
clear in this connection and lays down a comprehensive scheme of self- 
realization w'hich leads to nirvana or annihilation of all limitations and 
sufferings and makes man absolutely free and happy here and now. 

In the scheme of Vasistha there is no place for those beliefs and 
practices which are ordinarily prescribed by various religions of the world 
and are indulged in by the ignorant mass of humanity. He says. Libera- 
tion cannot be attained by merely living in a forest far away from human 

« V.5.9; IV 4.5.46; 111 . 4 . 62 , 63 ; III.65.6; 111.44.27,41; VIa.n4.20; III.54.21; IV.1.2,7,12: 
III.67.76; IV.41.15. 

III.4.67; IV.40.30; VIa.l2S.l; 111.13.48,49. 

“Via. 108.20; V.54.69,70,72. 
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society, by undergoing penances (VIb.199.30), by performance or renun- 
ciation of any particular action, by undergoing any prescribed rules of 
discipline of any sect (VIb. 199.31), by pilgrimage to the sacred places, by 
making religious gifts, by bathing in sacred rivers, by learning, by the 
concentration of the mind, by some kind of yogic feats, by penances, by 
sacrifices (VIb. 174.24), by reading scriptures, by obeying the orders of a 
preceptor, by worshipping a god (VIb.197.18), by good luck, by religious 
acts, by means of wealth, or by the help and kindness of friends and 
relations (V.13.8)’. 

What then is the way suggested by the Yogavasistha for the attain- 
ment or realization of nirvana or the absolute point of view? Knowledge 
of Reality, acquired through one’s own efforts at right thinking, together 
with living by the enlightenment one gets from that knowledge, is the 
only method of crossing over the ocean of misery and reaching the land 
of happiness.” Through one’s own efforts at introspection, understanding, 
thinking, and intuition one must first reach the conviction that Brahman 
is the only Reality, that everything is Brahman, that nothing other than 
Brahman is real, and that Brahman is the very self of us all, and then one 
must live by this conviction.*® To think correctly, the mind must be 
purified through a study of philosophical works, association with the wise, 
and cultivation of moral sense.” The chief problems on which one should 
think with all the light that one’s thought and intuition can give are: 
‘What am I? How does the world experience arise in me? What are life 
and death?’ (V.58.32). 

Knowledge for Vasistha is not merely an intellectual conviction. One 
must live by it. Otherwise it will not stay. In order to know well, we 
have to be and to feel well. To know the Absolute truly, we have to 
expand into the Absolute (VIb.22.1-5). The process of this expansion into 
the Absolute by shaking off our limitations and breaking off the bonds of 
individuality is called yoga by Vasistha. And the Yogavasistha abounds in 
this yoga or practical method of self-realization, which has imparted the 
name to this great work. 

This yoga is a process along two lines, namely, denial of individuality, 
which is the same as limitation and imperfection, and affirmation of the 
Self, which is perfection, peace, and happiness. As our individuality does 
not consist only of intellect (cognition), but also of feeling and activity, and 
as the Self is not only absolute Consciousness, but also absolute Bliss and 
absolute Peace, the practice of self-realization may proceed along three 
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ways, or along any one of them, for they are only three aspects of the same 
process, namely, (1) an intellectual conviction of not being an individual, 
but of being the infinite Absolute (Brahma-hhmana) ; (2) an intimate 
feeling of a lack of individuality, of possessing nothing and desiring nothing 
—this negative process having a positive counterpart in the cultivation of 
equanimity, universal brotherhood, cosmic feeling of oneness with all 
beings, and an ecstatic love of the Self ; and (3) the practice of controlling 
and stopping the constant rising and setting of the vital currents (pranas), 
leading to the stoppage of the perpetual flux of our internal being, whose 
external expression the pranas are. This stopping of the activity of the 
pranas can be brought about by lengthening the usually unnoticed 
moments of rest which occur w'hen one current of the vital breath has 
set and the other has not begun yet. This moment of rest in breathing 
activity corresponds to that experience of rest in consciousness, however 
fugitive it may be in our ordinary life, when one idea has ceased to occupy 
the focus of consciousness and the other has not appeared therein.®" 


STAGES OF REALTZATION 

Several stages may be marked on this progressive path of evolution of 
individual consciousness into the Absolute. Vasistha notices seven with 
slightly different nomenclature in different parts ; the first, when a person 
having become conscious of the evils of individual and selfish living, 
aspires to transcend it (subhecchd) ; the second, when he reflects over the 
nature of the Self and the world {vicdrana) ; the third, when, on account 
of the knowledge of its ultimate unreality revealed by philosophical 
thought, the individuality becomes less and less assertive and is little felt 
(tanumdnasa) ; the fourth, when the aspirant begins to feel the being of 
the real Self within himself (sattvdpatti) ; the fifth, when clinging to the 
objects of the world is finally given up by rising above all desires 
(asarhsakti) ; the sixth, when all things are realized to be unreal from the 
point of view of the Absolute (paddrthdbhavand), or (according to an 
alternative reading) when the individual affirms himself to be the ultimate 
Reality (paddrtha-bhdvand) ; and the seventh, when the mystic experience 
of being one with the Reality is realized in consciousness (turyagd). This 
is the last door which opens into the unspeakable nirudna.^'^ 

Those wdio live in the seventh stage are called jlvanmuktas, the 


liberated ones living here in this world, l^he Y ogavdsistha gives a descrip- 



tion of how they live and work and feel.®® A jivanmukta, according to 


Sn-Vasistha-darsanam, pp. 204-237. 
III.118.2-16; VIa.i20.I-8; Via. 126.12-73. 
See Sn- Vdsistha-dar^anam on Jivanmukti 
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A the happiest person' on earth. ■ H delighted 

in prosperity nor dejected in distress. Outwardly' discharging all the 
duties of life, he is free within. ■ He is free from the bonds of caste and. 
creed and is polite and 'friendly to all. He has nothing to attain, nothing 
to give up. Even in the midst of worldly activities, he is always in solitude 
and above life’s turmoils.' Having seen him, having heard about him, 
having met him, and, having remembered him,, all beings feel delighted. 
He has no longer any struggle for livelihood. The guai'dian angels of the 
world protect and .support him, as ■ they do the entire cosmos. The 
jwanmukta grows more and more powerful, intelligent, and lustrous every 
day, in the same way as trees grow more and more beautiful in spring. He 
enjoys life, he is a great man of action, and he is capable of the greatest 
renunciation.^® 

Yogavasistha and Its Philosophy, p]). 96 ff. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE TANTRAS 
THEIR SCOPE AND GOAL 

L ike the word \^eda, Tantra is often used in the singular, which may 
suggest that there is a uniform formulation of doctrine and discipline 
covered by the term. But there exists no such formal uniformity as one 
may expect from the singular use. Tantras are profusely varied in their 
theme and in their expression, but they claim (and this is a point of 
uniformity) to have emanated from a divine source, and, as such, they call 
themselves by such names as Agama, Nigama, etc. Leaving apart those 
that ai'e avowedly of a Buddhistic character and also those that have a 
veiled affiliation to the tenets of Buddhism, the Tantras that have allied 
themselves to Vedic metaphysics and theology, if not to some extent also 
to Vedic practices, are of a varied nature and have divided themselves into 
diverse, and sometimes apparently divergent, cults, paths, and rituals. The 
Tantras, being pre-eminently ways of practical realization, have necessaiily 
to bear reference to the diverse characters and competencies of different 
aspirants and seekers, and have, accordingly, designed the framework of 
their theory and practice suitably to actual conditions prevailing, and also 
evolving stages and states in the soul’s journey towards its chosen ends 

and values. _ . 

But what are to be the ends and values of its' choice? The highest and 
the best, of course. The seeker soul cannot give up its quest till it realizes 
all that it is potentially; in other words, till it realizes, in all the dimen- 
sions of its meaning and fulfilment, its own undiminished perfectness. 
This highest end has been called by a special name in the Tantra Sastra— 
purnatakhyati (e.g. in Parasurama Kalpa-Sutra). Commonly, however, the 
highest end is called moksa or liberation from bondage. If, for example, 
the highest Reality, as eternally realized perfectness, is 5iva, the Jiva or 
the individual is potentially §iva; but he does not actually know and 
realize himself ‘as That. How can you (or thou) equate yourself to That? 
Only by liquidating your ‘bonds’ or limitations. 

This is realization. Then, ‘Thou art That’, ‘Jiva is Siva. The 
limitations are mainly of two kinds: those that limit or detract from the 
pristine purity of the individual self (mala), and those that limit or restrict 
the sense as well as the degree of its freedom (j)asa). On a more compre- 
hensive scale, the limitations are counted as five ; aii^i they are called the 
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five (contracting and restricting factors). These five, as we shall 

see, have their place and function in the descent of the universe from its 
ultimate perfect source, and have therefore got to be resolved and not 
simply ‘by-passed’ when ascent is sought from cosmic limitations to the 
purity, freedom, and perfection of the ultimate source. In other words, 
if realization is to mean the equating of thou to That, it cannot be effected 
except by reducing the factors that apparently make a ‘little knower, little 
doer, little enjoyer, etc.’ of the first term (thou) and thereby create all the 
world of difference between itself and the second term (That). So long 
as those limiting factors are permitted to operate and create a stupendous 
bar, what am I but a tiny drop of dew on a shaky blade of grass? The vast 
sublime choir of the starry heavens above and the ‘still small voice’ of 
moral consciousness within dealing in categorical imperati^'es, are the two 
things that set the great philosopher Kant furiously thinking, ‘Have they 
or have they not a common source or origin?’ The mighty master voice 
that leads that sublime heavenly chorus and the small masterful voice that 
speaks through moral injunctions ; the mighty master ordaining the 
measure of cosmic harmonies and the little master regulating the inner 
springs of action in us — can ‘That’ and ‘this’ be equated to each other? 
This raises the eternal issue. The little mystery that dwells within and 
rules as the hidden in — can it be assimilated to the majesty and sublimity 
that rules as the displayed out? Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, as we all 
know, locked the front door, keeping only the back door ajar. One knocked 
but had no reassuring answer. But is there really to be no positive 
solution? 

The issue primarily relates to the individual, but is not confined to 
him. The individual does not stand and function alone, abstractedly and 
cross-sectionally. His life is functionally integrated into a broader and 
ampler scheme of life, which enlarges itself into groups, classes, and 
societies, which, in their turn, are ‘partials’ of a grand cosmic scheme. His 
life cannot be the life in a ‘frog hole’ or even in the cloistered seclusion 
of the ‘cave’. It must be a self-conscious and self-fulfilling component as 
well as exponent of the unmeasured immensity which is life divine. He 
cannot therefore pursue his ends and work out his values irrespective of 
the entire scheme into which he is integrated. In other w'ords, his own 
realization — or as we have put it, the solving of his own basic equation 
of thou and That— cannot be effected by methods of simple negation, 
ignorance, and escape. The problem, the equation, must be solved upon 
the most complete and thorough appraisement of all the relevant factors 
and conditions, individual and extra-individual. 
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SYNTHETIC APPROACH 

Now, the great significance of; the. Tantric approach, : both as regards 
philosophy. and discipline, lies in, this that it sets the problem with the Ml 
burden of all the relevant terms involved; the conditions limiting the 
individual could not be assigned and assailed as though these, pertained 
to him alone abstractedly and cross-sectionally ■; and therefore .his own 
perfection could nor be attained irrespective of whether the cosmic scheme 
and the cosmic process were his allies or were hostile to him or simply 
neutral, ' 

But what should this mean and imply? Should it mean that the 
individual would not attain his perfection unless and until the whole 
cosmic scheme and process also attained perfection ; that there is no place 
for indiviclual perfection in a universe which, for exainple, may actually 
be 'running down’ for aught we know? The physicists, at any rate some 
of them, are telling us that the universe is 'running down’ physically ; but 
are we on the other hand assured that the universe is ‘looking up’ 
spiritually? Supposing that it is spiritually advancing and even ‘turning 
the corner’, is the individuars own advance so scheduled as to move pari 
passu with the total advance? That there must be a continued vital 
exchange of personal effort and ‘outside’ assistance between the two cannot 
be denied. Redeeming forces of sufficient magnitude and adequate 
influence must descend as operative ‘high level aids. And forms of 
Tantric discipline recognize and keep themselves alive to these supra- 
physical and supra-mental forces. The world can never be so bad, 
materially and spiritually, as to make those forces unavailable for the 
earnest seeker’s reforming and transforming effort. 

It is here that the philosophy and practice of the Tantras deliver their 
special meaning and message to a world sunk low in material and spiritual 
confusion. Independent, if not alien, objectivity of the universe is a theory 
and will perhaps ever remain a theory ; but that each conscious centre, 
every appreciative individual, ‘lives, moves, and has his being’ in a universe 
of his own selection and acceptance is an indisputable fact. To him there- 
fore the theoretical objectivity of an alien universe is of much less practical 
account than the fact that he has his own universe to live and function in. 
We may call this latter the universe of appreciation and acceptance. This 
implies that this universe grows in stature and brightens, or else, shrinks 
and darkens, in accordance with the individual centre’s appreciative and 
reactive ratio, which, of course, varies in the same individual as also from 
case to case. The ratio means that not only is man what nature has made 
of him, but that nature is what man has made of her. The best or worst 
possible world is man’s own world as determined by4hat ratio, so that by 
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transforming his oira appreciative angle and reactive momentum he can 
transform that world suitably to his highest ideals and noblest ends. 

His otvn realization must therefore necessarily imply and require this 
transforming also in all dimensions. His realization, as we have said, 
requires the solution of a basic equation, thou = That. The equation 
would admit of no solution till that brute, blind factor entering into the 
constitittion both of the individual and of nature could be reduced- 
reduced not by simple negation and elimination, for it could create only 
an untenable vacuum, but by transforming the in us into Pasupati, 
Jiva into Siva. Then what are bonds or limitations from the appreciative 
angle of the first must appear as forms of creative joy and fulfilment, when 
that appreciative angle is raised and that reactive index transformed into 
a vision and understanding and ecstatic enjoyment of the whole basic 
theme of creation. In other words, the whole creation must be realized as 
Siva. The equation thou — That cannot be finally and perfectly solved 
unless it is realized that all is That, all is Siva. 

SIX COROLLARIES FROM THE GENERAL POSITION 
The corollaries that follow from this general position are: First, there 
is undoubtedly enough evil, physical and moral, in the universe of our 
appreciation and acceptance. We could not create, even if we would, a 
vacuum by simply negating it or equating it to some sort of transcen- 
dental nothing. Speculatively, it is just possible that in the balanced 
economy of the universe there may be an equal subtraction corresponding 
to any addition made anywhere, so that all the positive and negative terms 
added up yield a resultant zero. But how is this to be practically realized 
as the total reduction of evil in one’s own life? Hence the compelling 
reason, the driving power (sakti) appearing as evil must be sublimated and 
transformed. 

Secondly, Jiva has to work out his salvation, not simply by negating 
his limitations and his evil, but by so working them up that they become 
his allies, his helpers, and ultimately, his liberators. This is the principle : 
Man must rise with the aid of that sakti which made him fall. Or, as 
iSaktdnanda-tamngim puts it, ‘The poison which kills becomes the elixir 
of life xvhen suitably treated and tested by the wise physician’. 

Thirdly, his own body and mind, and his whole environment, must 
be appreciated as and worked up into spiritual community and ultimate 
identity with his own inner imperishable Self (Atman). The body, for 
example, must not be looked upon as ‘flesh’ only and therefore essentially 
alien and intransigent and sinful. Look upon it as an epiphany of the 
divine Consort (Siva-^akti), Her own vehicle for manifestation whether in 
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play or in purpose ; and therefore use that vehicle for the purpose of 
realizing your identity with Divinity. Make it Her temple, fill every 
fibre of it with Her divine presence. Then what was toiling purpose in 
the effort will be play in divine ecstasy (ullusa) in the achievement. So 
treat and transform all the functions, including those that are commonly 
looked upon as ‘carnal’. There is, essentially, nothing ‘carnal’ in what is, 
in reality, the ‘incarnation’ of Siva-Sakti. The same sublimating attitude 
and enlarging ‘ratio’ must work up and exalt our psychical being and our 

environment. . '■ 

Fourthly, neither the body and the mind nor the environment can be 

taken at their face value and worked as they are in ordinary usage. Then- 
latent magazine of power {kundalini-sakti) must be opened up and made 
available. If the body and the mind and everything be Siva-§akti incar- 
nate, nothing in the universe can be a mere nothing or trifle. Microcosmi- 
cally, as well as macrocosmically, all must be Siva-Sakti. Science has found 
the magazine in the atom of matter. But has it not so far touched only 
the fringe, the ‘outer rings’? Material mass is energy; this is now recog- 
nized. But the real and the whole thing is not what appears as material 
mass, so that the energy-equivalent of material mass is only ciustal energy 

or nature’s stabilizing forces which maintain material things at their 

present creation level. When the foundational power (Sakti) has descended 
to the present material level, it applies the ‘brake’, so to say, and the 
creative momentum is in part arrested ; and it is the brake or arresting 
part of the momentum which is represented by material mass and energy. 
But the part arrested and ‘interned’ is not represented by it. That is the 
inside power and pattern of what we appreciate as matter. A unit of 
matter therefore must possess an intrinsic economy of higher and higher, 
deeper and deeper energy levels, till the <;ore is reached where resides 
mahdmdyd (giva-gakti) as (the great coiled power). The 

hooded serpent girdling diva’s matted locks has now been roused ; but every 
dynamic path must essay to lead the divine flow inside Siva’s matted locks 

deeper and deeper to the inmost core. 

Fifthly the ascent of the seeker (sadhaka) must be carried up to the 
‘mystery bridge’ (setu) in order that it may first be co-ordinated and then 
integrated with the flow of divine descent. The ‘bridge’ is a necessary 
factor in the progress: it not merely connects this with that; it converts 

lower-level energy into higher and consummates it. 

Sixthly, the ascent must be made in the order of creative descent, but 
with its sign reversed. The Tantras speak of the six paths or steps 
(sadadhva). Physically as well as metaphysically, creative descent must 
siart from a condition of immensely ‘massed’ prciiability-wave function 
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which we may more simply express as unbounded potency to be and to 
become all. It is power regarded as unbounded jb/eraum 3x16. continuum. 
LVhat physics now appreciates as space-time-continuum is a ‘descended’ 
phase or specification of the basic continuum of power w^hich is called 
ndda. The next state must be an infinite intentness or readiness of that 
poAver to evolve and create. This is power as continuum ‘condensing’ 
itself into dynarhic point or centre or nucleus. This condensation, hotvever^ 
is not a process in space or in time, so that the power continuum is not 
contracted and reduced in magnitude and dimensions and does not suffer 
either in sense or in tense value when it is the dynamic point. It is a primor- 
dial causal transformation not renderable in terms in rvhich causation is 
apt to be expressed in our planes. Hence, paradoxically, the dynamic 
point is the perfect potential universe. This is bindii. Words in common 
parlance can never express the basic idea or pattern (hrllekhd). An aspect 
of the basic pattern is sought to be expressed in Tantra by the mystic 
syllable or formula hum (mdydbtja). 

COSMIC DESCENT 

Do not physics and biology and psychology illustrate the principle of 
polarity (mithuna) in ultimate as well as derivative forms? There is no 
need to wonder that they do, because the whole creative process starts as 
and from polarity. We have just referred to Sakti as ndda xnd ^akti as 
bindu. Each is partless, aspectless, though the entire process of cosmic 
‘partition’ and ‘aspectualization’ must have its possibility grounded in the 
one and ‘worked up and out’ by the other. One is the ‘soil’, and the other 
the ‘seed’ for all cosmic generation and fruition. One is the extensive or 
expansive whole of power ; the other is the intensive or concentrated whole 
of power. 

The relation of nada-hmdw is, undoubtedly, one of the hardest 
hurdles to negotiate in the way of understanding Tantric principles. From 
bindu descends, next in order, the polarity of Aalfl and varna. The former 
term, as also many others, bears an elastic and flexible meaning in the 
Tantras and Vedas, as terms or symbols meant primarily for practical or 
‘experimental’ use should. We are not here dealing with a speculative 
philosophy set in a rigid mould of logical terms. The term kald„ in the 
last analysis, must mean that aspect of Reality (Siva) by which it manifests 
as power (Sakti) for evolving universes and involving them again. It is 
the prakrti or ‘nature’ of Reality so to manifest itself. Hence Siva in 
Saiva-Sakta Agama is both transcendent (niskala) and emergent and 
immanent [sakala). It is thus clear that kald, in this ultimate sense, must 
logically precede all ‘descending movements’ of Reality. But here, coming 
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aiter 7ia(la-bindii, it mea.ns ‘partial’. That is to say, when we come to 
this point, the whole, the entire, veils or covers up its wholeness, as it 
were, and manifests as partials, as predicables. It is the starting point of 
differentiation. It is here that time, space, thing, attribute, etc. are 
differentiated from an ‘alogical’ integrated whole (nada-bindu). Raid, in 
the basic sense of nature-aspect, is already implicit in ndda-bindu, ' but as 
partial it comes after. There is no derogation from dynamic wholeness 
and perfectness in ndda or in bindu ; but in kald, as here derived, all 
gradation and gradualness (all ascending and descending series in the - 
cosmic process) have their possibility of appearance. This possibility can 
be vietved in two ways— as object and as index or ‘sense’. An object itself 
and the sense (sign or index of the object)— this is how the polarity 
principle appears when we come to partials. 

But this does not mean that we have been already landed in the 
‘concrete’ (jf/tute) universe of our own acceptance. That is yet a far cry. 
In kald and TOrnfl we are still in a ‘prototypal’ region (jbara it may be 
called). .Varna, here, does not yet mean ‘letter’ or ‘colour’ or even ‘class’, 
but only the ‘sense’ or the ‘function form’ (natural spanda we may call it) 
of the primordial object projected from ‘perfect activity’ (bindu). Varna 
would mean therefore the characteristic measure-index (number, magni- 
tude, etc as rendered by us) of the function form associated with the 
object. Low'er down, this may appear as ‘chromosome number’,, ‘proba- 
bility function’, ‘atomic number’, etc. In this primordial sense, varria sets 
and rules the order and harmony in creation. 

Then, in the subtle (silfoma) or vital plane, this polarity manifests 
as tattva and mantra. The primordial object with its conceptual or 
mathematical function form is not yet a ‘picturable’ thing, not yet a localiz- 
able entity that can be ‘rounded up’ and seized upon as this, and not that, 
rendering a sufficiently categorical account of itself for the purpose of 
definition and usage. 

The concept of kald and narna as logically prior to and transcending 
the concept of tattva and mantra h, no doubt, a particularly hard nut to 
crack ; but it is noteworthy that new physics too in her newest theoretical 
ventures has found herself confronted with an analogous conceptual 
impasse. She has been able to ‘crack’ the hard atom, but her conception 
of ‘wave packet’ electron and of the wave itself as being a wave of proba- 
bility, and many a vital postulate and conclusion incidental to her present 
theoretical position, have certainly rendered her ‘physical’ entity, mathe- 
matically quite reasonable and consistent though it be, very nearly a 
conceptual impossibility. But does it mean that it is in reality a non- 
entity, not a fact in nature but a mathematical fiction? No. It means only 
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that there is reality transcending our conceptual limits, that there are facts 
beyond our perceptual frontiers. As we work up from our own level to the 
realm of reals, we are bound to cross frontiers one after another ; and as 
we do so, we come across postures and measures of the real which strike 
us not merely as novel, but as astounding and baffling. ■ 

Shall we, then, be surprised to know that what was to our understand- 
ing only ‘cosmic dust’ or ‘cloud’ in the higher stage, ‘gathers’ itself into 
things of definite shape and function when we descend to the stage next 
below? Kala, as we have seen, is cosmic ‘partial’ that has not yet parted 
itself from the cosmic whole, and t/arna ‘element’ or ‘elemental’ (varna = 
matrAa = matrix) of cosmic function that has not yet differentiated itself 
from the cosmic ‘integral’. They are therefore terms and conditions in a. 
general cosmic equation which has not yet solved itself understandably. 
They are there, but we cannot as yet definitely assign distinctive sets of 
value, that is, we do not yet know the characteristic of each, its own appro- 
priate formula. When we do, we come to the realm of tattva and mantra. 
The term tattva, like is used in an elastic sense ; but here it means a 
‘thing-in-itself’ as this or that, and possesses therefore its own distinguish- 
ing characteristic. It is the thing or event regarded as inherent principle, 
the radix of relations, as distinguished from reactions due to varying 
incidents or accidents of cosmic exchange. Associated with it is there its 
own appropriate function form, its own basic formula, its ‘natural name’ 
(mantra). Now, the general cosmic equation has displayed to us the 
underlying principles — the characteristics of its terms and the shapes of 
its conditions. We are, however, still in the realm of dynamic (saktirupa) 
being and becoming. The universe of appearance, the universe of our 
acceptance and convention, the chdydrupa (as §rt Candi puts it), is not yet. 
With the emergence of this, we have the third and last polarity — bhuvana 
and pada. Bhuvana is the universe as it appears to apprehending and 
appreciating ‘centres’, such as we are, and, accordingly, it greatly varies. 
It is governed by reactive ratio. Pada (padyate anena iti) is the actual 
formulation (first by mind reaction and then by speech) of that universe 
in accordance with the ratio that subsists relevant to a given ‘centre’. 

SPIRITUAL ASCENT 

At this level the cosmic descent apparently stops. And as it stops it 
stabilizes its incalculably great, gathered momentum. So that incalculably 
great power is latent, ‘coiled up’, in the tiniest thing of creation, not to 
say of the self-conscious Jiva. What was in ‘That’ is really in ‘this’ also, 
that is, the whole undiminished glory of cosmic life and consciousness, joy 
and harmony. This i»what is meant by citi or cit-sakti pervading (vydpya) 
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all creation. She has ‘involved’ Herself in this plane oi bhuvana Bxxd pada. 

A ‘centre’ living and functioning in that plane must essay to ‘evolve to 
perfection what has been thus involved. By completing its evolution it 
can work out the realization of its inherent perfectness or divinity. For 
this, it must be able to reverse the gear of the whole working apparatus, 
individual as well as environmental. In other words, ascent must be made 
from the reactive plane of sense experience and expression {bhuvana znd 
pflda) to the dynamic realm of inherent principles (taHua) and natural 
‘function forms’ (mantras, yantras, and tantras) ; and from these to the 
highest level of cosmic partials and mdtrkds {kald and vartia) which together 
weave a grand, seamless pattern of cosmic harmony. This is the positive 
or upward evolving sense of the sadadhvd as distinguished from the nega- 
tive, downward involving sense. It has been said that one who knows 
sadadhvd 'knows all in Tantra. 

From ‘partials’ and mdtrkds one must press forward into the unspeak- 
able mystery beyond— the mystery of bindu and nada. Here is the wonder 
of the partless and measureless in the travail of giving birth to the still 
united ‘twin’ — partial and measure. It is the setu or link connecting 
supreme experience in which magnitude (pdda) and measure {mdtrd) are 
‘absorbed’, with another posture of that experience in which they 
‘recognize’ each other, though as yet held in each other’s close embrace, so 
to say. Tantra, Upanisad, in fact all types of mystic experience, thus 
speak in symbols and parables: there is no help. Trace the curve of any 
vital concept (e.g. guru = spiritual guide) from below upwards till the apex 
is reached; (1) guru as embodied, physically and mentally, and his prayer 
and worship ; (2) guru as tattva or principle, and his bija mantra ; (3) guru 
as the kald (aspect) of ^iva as liberator, and as Sakti operative^ as varna 
(mdtrkd) ; (4) guru as combined ndda-bindu ; and (5) guru as ndda-bindu- 
kaldtita (transcending the three), and therefore the Absolute. The 
sddhaka’s own self is to be ultimately equated to That. 

SUPREME EXPERIENCE 

So we have somehow a dual aspect of the supreme experience 
Panama ^ivz—niskala and sakala, as they have been called. The former 
is experience or consciousness beyond ndda-bindu-kald (the primary tnka 
or triad) and all their derivatives as shewn in the ‘six steps (sadadhvd). 
The latter is Siva as His own divine nature (Parama Prakrti or Para Sakti) 
to be and become all. In Srividya (the type of Tantrika doctrine on which 
we are especially working here for the sake of brevity), the supreme con- 
sciousness is often called Tripura, which term literally means what is prior 
to (purd) or beyond the three. Even the word Can^ka has been taken to 
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mean (e.g. in BJmvanesvan Samhita) the Aksara Brahman Itself of the 
Upanisads (the Reality that never recoils or relents), the fear of whom 
keeps Time itself flowing for ever, the Sun and Fire, Iiidra, the chief of 
the gods, and Death going their appointed rounds, and so on. Tripura 
and Candika, in this ultimate sense, must therefore be Siva's own divine 
nature (prakrti) to be and become all. 

Siva associated with His own nature, which is perfect, is Godhead 
(Paramesvara). As such there is fivefold expression of His perfectness — 
absoluteness (svatantratd), eternality of being {nityatd), eternal self-satisfac- 
tion (jiitya-trptatd), supreme sovereignty and omnipotence (sarva-karirtd), 
and omniscience {sarvajnatd). As and when that divine nature is involved 
in ci'eative descent, Fler own perfectness is Veiled' or limited, and this 
gives rise to the five 'contracting factors’ (kancukas) corresponding to the 
five 'perfections’. They are respectively called niyati (determining or 
binding factor), kdla (the 'tense' factor), rdga (desire or appetite factor), 
kald (power delegated and 'parcelled out', so to speak, the devolving factor), 
and avidyd (the 'ignoring' or veiling factor). 

THIRTY-SIX PRINCIPLES OF sAlVA AGAMA 

Saiva Agama traces the devolution of the ultimate Reality (which is 
;§iva == Sakti = Siva's own nature) through thirty-six forms or principles 
(tattvas) as they have been called. We have dwelt at some length on the 
'six step’ scheme (sadadhvd), but this one is more elaborate and more 
common. Working from down upwards we meet the familiar twenty-four 
tattvas of the Sarhkhya, reaching the 'peak' in Prakrti (which is the 
equilibrium plane of the three cosmic factors of presentation, movement, 
and veiling) ; below this plane we meet, of course, three ‘stages’ in which 
the three factors, never in dissociation though they may be, respectively 
prevail — sattva^ rajas^ and tamas, yielding the three 'inner instruments' of 
buddhi (understanding), ahafikdra (apperception or self-reference), and 
manas (apprehending and desiring). Beyond Prakrti is Purusa as individ- 
ual soul (Jivatman), also sometimes called citta, appreciating and reacting 
to the ‘pulsations’ of Prakrti. The individual is subject to the five ‘restrict- 
ing factors' we have mentioned above. He is thus apurna (imperfect). 
These five factors are therefore above him. And he must work up so as to 
outgrow them. Next in order comes Maya which not only 'measures out' 
all that is held by and within her, but is primarily responsible for the non- 
realization of the fact that the creation (jagat) is in reality Siva-Sakti. She 
makes the world appear as other than Brahman. All knowdedge, all percep- 
tion within the net of Maya is therefore impure {asuddha), and in that 
sense, unreal. Above ^nd beyond Maya is suddha-vidyd (the realm of pure 
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knowledge and prindples). In this/' and. at. the base' of this> is Isvam^ 

Lord of creation, who 'appreciates’ and ordains, all as 'this’: (idam). Here 
we reach the root of any act or process of 'objectification’ and of egression. 
The same uvara-tattva regarding all as ‘I’ (not to be confounded with the 
'inner instrulllent^■■'^^^^ ^ we met ' before) is the root and pre- 

condition' of any act or process of 'subjectification’ and of ingTession. As 
s'Lich, He is Next conies Sakti which combines . the two 

roots of idam 3.nd aham and contains in Herself all that may 'shoot out’ and 
evolve. She is Siva’s own desire (kama) to be and become. Sakti-tattva is 
what projects, subjectively as well as objectively, everything as ndda^-bindu^ 
and and again absorbs all into Her. Sakti as identified with Siva is 
the first and final Principle. It is Parama Siva as Absolute. 

SAKTI AND TaNTRIKA REALISM 

The precise nature of the identity of Siva-Sakti has been a matter of 
considerable metaphysical discussion, Bhaskararaya, Ramesvara, LaksmL 
dhara, and other writers and commentators have stoutly defended the non- 
duality of ;§iva and ;§akti vis-a-vis the Mapvada position as regards Brahman 
and Its Maya. Sakti is distinguishable from Siva only in theoretical and 
conventional analysis, but in realization She is identical with Siva. Hence, 
if ;§iva is sat (Being in itself), Sakti is sati (Being in itself as power to be 
such); if Siva is cit (pure and perfect Consciousness), Sakti is all (Con- 
sciousness as power) ; and if Siva is dnanda (perfect Bliss), Sakti is parama- 
nanda-sandoha-rupd and paramdnanda-lahari (the very soul of dnanda 
and its ‘wave’ of absolute play). If Siva is Brahman, She is Brahmamayi. 
Should this relation be called advaita (non-duality) or not? We can only 
repeat what the Mahdnirvma T antra on this: ‘Some say it is advaita^ 

others dvaita ; but in reality it is dvaitddvaita-vivarfita — neither the one 
nor the other’. It is beyond the reach of measure and nothing numerical 
can pertain to it. 

As to the ‘illusoriness’ of the world appearance, the position is that the 
question does not arise on the principles as enunciated above. Even the 
‘appearance’ (chdyd) is She and none other, and it is only by a dispensable 
convention, a certain form of definition and notation only, that one can 
maintain a dialectical hiatus or opposition between the world and reality. 
In reality the world is ;§iva-^akti, and it is wrong to think that the one is 
not the other. The object of realization in ;§akta Tantra is to prove that 
the relation is first an equation and that the equation is ultimately an 
identity ; the proving is not by ‘purging’ and ‘emptying’ one or the other 
relevant term, but by a method of perfecting, and realizing one into the 
integrated ^vliole of the other. Niskala or pure Consciousness is the 
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changeless background, and the changing world is Its own show by Itself 
as Sakti to Itself as Sakti. 

This prepares the ground for the pre-eminently practical and essen- 
tially realistic and synthetic approach of Tantra. Action, devotion, and 
knowledge— all these must be harnessed into the service of the supreme 
object the sadhaka has in view. And the paths must be varied suitably to 
varying steps and stages of competence and temperament. Not only the 
paths, but even to some extent the principles are varied also, but always 
keeping within the basic framework necessary for working out complete 
realization. The path, Saiva, Sakta, Vaisnava, or whatever else it be, if 
followed with faith and courage, devotion and vision, will itself lead the 
way to the clarification of the principles and their harmonic integration. 
It will show how the divergent paths all meet at last, how the varying 
principles approach and blend into a final synthesis. And the appeal of 
the Tantras is not for the individual only: it is an all-dimensional com- 
prehensive appeal for all seekers’ societies toiling into the higher realms of 
power, light, and perfection. 
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universe, and inspire and energize him for his tasks of control of the evolu- 
tionary forces and of intellectual and moral adventure, in spite of his 
natural finitude and limited span of life. Metaphysics and religion both 
import beyond-human meanings to the evolutionary process and encourage 
mankind to evaluate, order, and direct it as frequently as it suffers defeat 
at the hands of nature. Such meanings and values make man indeed a 
creator and a participator in the immortal life, and evolution in the 
universe no longer holds any terrors for him. 

FOUNDATIONS OF MORALITY EXAMINED ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Modern humanism replaces the deity not only by nature, but also by 
society, and seeks to elicit man’s supreme self-surrender and sacrifice, 
although such devotion is too often restricted to the ‘cause’ of the country 
or nation— that 'mortal god’ to which he owes his livelihood, peace, and 
defence— in times of crisis, and to blind conformity to established laws, 
customs, and institutions in times of peace. In each case society, taking the 
place of the ‘immortal God’, plays havoc with man’s deeper non-collectiv- 
istic feelings, consciences, and values. Similarly, a mere ‘social’ or ‘moral’ 
meaning attached to the brotherhood of nations or commonalty of fellow- 
creatures remains an illicit fancy so long as it is unleavened by a real and 
profound affirmation and appreciation of the infinite worth of both self 
and non-self, which is the introduction of metaphysics into society. The 
notions of the organic perfectibility of man and the brotherhood of a free 
and unlimited society — the goals of scientific humanism — cannot stimulate 
flagging human enthusiasms without these latter being oriented and 
channelled in an infinite, superhuman, super-social frame of reference. 
This may best be illustrated by a reference to the Mahayana Buddhist 
metaphysical notion of the Buddha-essence {dharmakaya) filling the world, 
immanent in all sentient creatures, and inspiring the enlightened creature 
(Bodhisattva) to serve all. This idea has supplied the staying power of 
the most ardent emotions and altruism and compassion in the world’s 
ethical systems. Here it is recognized that mere understanding or knowl- 
edge cannot give man unbounded feelings of love, sharing, and solidarity, 
but that he must take recourse to spiritual contemplation {dhydna, 
samddhi), cultivate wisdom (prajnd), and practise the moral precepts (stla) 
of non-violence and compassion, among others, as formulated by Buddha. 
The goal of Mahayana perfection is expressed in the following memorable 
words by Aryadeva: ‘Those who feel only for themselves may enter 
nirvana, but the aspirant to Buddhahood who feels for the sufferings of 
his fellow-creatures as though they were his own, how can he bear the 
thought of leaving hi?, fellow-creatures behind, while he himself is making 
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for salvation and reposing in the csha ot nirvana} Ni^vam 
consists in rejoicing in others’ being made happy, and ^amwa means not 
feeling happy. Whosoever feels a universal love for his fellow-creatures will 
rejoice in conferring bliss on them and thus attaining nirvana’. The above 
is but the amplification and enrichment of the ancient Hindu metaphysical 
tradition as expressed in the Isa U panisad a.nd the Bhagavad-Gita r He 
whose self is integrated and harmonized by yoga sees the self abiding in 
all creatures and all creatures in the self ; everywhere he sees the same . 
On the basis of his apprehension of non-duality, he overcomes ignorance 
and sorrow, attains peace, and never suffers degradation. On the moral 
plane, man, after the realization of oneness of understanding or equality 
in life with all sentient creatures, experiences a profound joy and absolute 
compassion, from which well forth infinite sharing with and service to the 
world. On the other hand, he achieves the supreme detachment an 
freedom of the Homo (Visvatman) from whose nature the various 

passions and dispositions of unrighteousness and separatism have been 
completely eradicated. The culmination of yoga in Indian thought and 
practice is the adoption of the rule of identity in life that leads to instinc- 
tive happiness at the happiness of others and instinctive pain at the pain 

of others. 

MYSTIC.\L APPROACH TO UNITIVE LIFE 

The stages of mystical progress may be indicated on the basis of the 
well-known slokas in the Bhagavad-GM {chapter VI) as folbws: the 
all-pervasiveness of knowledge or of self ; the sense of equality of life 
rooted in the pervasiveness of self-knowledge ; the life of detached an 
passionless altruistic devotion and service to all creatures ; the realiza- 
tion of the absolute and the transcendental Divine that is immanent m 
the self and in all existence, sentient and non-sentient ; and, finally, 
the consecration of life with all its activity as service to the Divine mma- 
nent in all sentient creatures ; and at the same time the identification of 
a life of profound silence with the non-dual, undifferentiated, uncondi- 
tional, and peaceful Absolute. 

From the metaphysical establishment of oneness with the whole 
current of life and consciousness proceeds all creative spontaneous morality. 
The highest adept (yogin) described in the Bhagavad-Gltd is one who, on 
the basis of his identity with all sentient creatures and the identity of their 
happiness with his happiness and of their pain with his pain, serves^ every- 
body with compassion (anukdmpd). Kierkegaard has recently given a 
similar interpretation of Christian love as an interest in the true or eternal 
welfare of all other creatures. In loving ‘the man «ne sees’, regardless of 
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merits and demerits, we not merely fulfil the divine command which is 
the law of our nature truly understood: in doing so we also love God in 
the truest and highest sense, through a sharing of His love for man. ‘From 
the Christian standpoint to love men is to love God, and to love God is 
to love men ; what you do to men you do to God.’^ Mystical contempla- 
tion, Eastern or Western, demonstrates that the highest morality is reached, 
not through repression and asceticism, but through the way of unitive 
knowledge or communion, fused with love, compassion, and sympathy that 
imply positive self-transcendence, power, and service. With unitive con- 
sciousness and elimination of ego-centric impulses and desires all human 
activity becomes moral per se, spontaneously conducive to the good of all, 
the distinction between egoism and altruism, rightness and wrongness 
altogether disappearing. Man becomes totally unimpeded in his impluses, 
thought, and behaviour ; he is beyond moral and social imperatives. Yet 
he can do no wrong, as all the while he is merged in the unitive conscious- 
ness, and, when engaged in action, is really inactive or has no separate 
action of his own. Such is the Indian conception of the liberated man of 
wisdom (jlvanmukta). Similarly, in the Mahayana Buddhist conception 
the Bodhisattva is the great Healer, who loves and serves for the sake of 
love and service on the basis of profound detachment and understanding 
that in bodhi nothing dual exists nor is any thought of self present. 
Nirvana (enlightenment) and samsdra (the world of births and deaths) are 
in essence one {yah sariisdras tat nirvdnam). It is contrary to reason to 
imagine that the one lies outside the pale of the other and therefore that 
we can attain enlightenment after we have annihilated or escaped the world 
of births and deaths. ‘If we are not hampered by o\ir confused subjectivity, 
this our worldly life is an activity of nirvana itself.’ ‘All sins transformed 
into the constituents of enlightenment! The vicissitudes of sarhsdra trans- 
formed into the beatitude of nirvdnal’’‘ 

MYSTICISM TRANSCENDS MORALITY 

In The Perennial Philosophy Aldous Huxley speaks of three forms of 
modern higher idolatry as corrosive of human culture and progress, viz. 
technological idolatry, the most ingenious and primitive of the three, that 
attributes human redemption and liberation to mateiial goods ; political 
idolatry that substitutes the worship of redemptive social and economic 
organizations for that of gadgets as abolishing all human unhappiness and 
evils ; and finally, moral idolatry that is the worship not of God but of 
human ethical ideals in which the acquisition of virtue is treated as an 

^ Kierkegaard, Works of Love, p. 3C9. 

^ The quotation is fromfVasubandhu. See Y. Sogen, Systems of Buddhist Thought, p. 280. 
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end in itself and not as a means— the necessary and indispensable condi- 
tion of the unitive knowledge of God. Aldous Huxley thus comments on 
the last form of idolatry : ‘The idolatrous worship of ethical values in 
and for themselves defeats its own object — and defeats it not only because 
there is a lack of all-round development, but also and above all because 
even the highest forms of moral idolatry are God-eclipsing and therefore 
guarantee the idolater against the enlightening and liberating knowledge 

of Reality’. • _ , . , 

His distinguished brother, Julian Huxley, while regarding technical 

and political idolatries as disastrous modern errors, considers, however, that 
communion with the Divine, which moral idolatry obscures owing to man s 
narrowness and projection of his limited joys and sorrows, frustrations and 
fulfilments upon the infinite universe, is scientifically ‘unproven and thus, 
presumably, cannot provide the basis of any scientific ethics. 

Not only the mystical, but also the traditional ethical view in India on 
this point, is in agreement, however, with Aldous Huxley’s position. ;§ankara 
in his Viveka-cudamani (11) clearly states, ‘Action is for the mind’s purifica- 
tion, not for the understanding of Reality. The realization of truth is 
brought about by discrimination, and not in the least by ten millions of 
actiom’. In the same key, the great Chinese teacher of the Chan school of 
Buddhism observes, ‘Knowledge— this one word— is the fountain-head of ah 
mysteries’.® The highest state of human consciousness, in which the self is 
completely absorbed in the vast numinous mystery of the non-self, maintains 
an ethical neutrality; for ethics belongs to the lesser reality of the human 
whole. It must be pointed out that the emphasis on moral obligations is 
absent from most ancient codes of morality, and has become prevalent in 
Europe only since the nineteenth century, the age of reason and ethics, 
which has also witnessed the lapse of the religious attitude. Kant has been 
the leading force in the establishment of the supremacy of the mora 
view-point dissociated from religious conceptions. Both metaphysics and 
religion, particularly in India and China, eschew all traces of sentimentality 
and the attachment of the code of morality to doctrinal piinciples. n |wst 
Kantian thought in the West, the Hegelian, Marxian, and totalitarian ethics 
ultimately eclipsed the freedom and self-realization of the Kantian ethic^ 
individual and tended to subordinate spiritual values to a rigid moral, cul- 
tural, and economic determinism. Yet the Kantian delimitation of the 
autonomous spheres of religion and ethics still holds good in contemporary 
Western thought. Recently, however. Western ethicists have turned to t e 
philosophy of intuiti(/n of Bergson and Croce and to the existence theory 

“ See Funo- Yu-lan, The Spirit of Chinese Philosophy, XlII ani XIV. 
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of Kierkegaard and Heideggar ; but, as Northorp slioivs, \vhat they actually ' 
pro\ade is neither a genuine religion of intuition of the Oriental type nor 
a genuine religion of, doctrine of the theistic Western type but a muddled 
confusion of both’r^ In Oriental religion tuny a, Brahman, nirvana, Tao, 
and Zen, which are all kindred conceptions, denote a phase of conscious- 
ness which rises above every sort of flux or motion, and which is charac- 
terized by a complete cessation of sensations, ideas, and concepts and the 
absence of the subject-object relation. The classical description of the 
hranscendentar intuition (turiya) is given in the Mandukya Upanisad: 
‘The wise think that turiya is neither that which is conscious of the internal 
(subjective) world, nor that which is conscious of the external (objective) 
world ; neither that which is conscious of both, nor that which is a mass of 
all sentiency; neither that which is simple consciousness, nor that which 
is insentient. It is unseen, unrelated, incomprehensible to the mind, 
uninferable, unthinkable, indescribable, essentially of the nature of 
consciousness constituting the Self alone with no trace of the conditioned 
world, the peaceful, all bliss, and the non-dual. This is the Self, which 
is to be realized (through meditation)’. With such realization, the sage 
not merely attains complete wisdom, freedom, and detachment, but also 
a profound identity of self with all creatures of the world. He practises 
non-violence to all creatures and becomes quiet, devoid of conflict between 
right and wrong, of ignorance and sorrow, and of discrimination between 
himself and the creatures of the universe.'^ Such is the silence of the 
universal man in mind, word, and deed. 

THEISTIC AND NON-THEISTIC SCHOOLS OF MYSTICISM 
Indian schools of philosophy and mystical contemplation that stress the 
unitive consciousness are both theistic and non-theistic. But this makes no 
difference to ethics as long as their outlook is enlarged by communion with 
the vast and incomprehensible great Whole that is immensely larger and 
profounder than society and morality. The great Whole, the mystic’s 
macrocosm, combines science and speculation, knowledge and apprehension, 
fact and ideal, physical happening and spiritual purpose. It not only safe- 
guards him against all possible fears, anxieties, and darkness of the mind, 
giving him the most complete security of childhood experience, which Freud 
regards as the primary psycho-biological function of religion, but also 
unfolds the mind’s limitless possibilities in relation to fellow-men. Out of 
both theistic and non-theistic unitive understanding emerges a human love 
and compassion of such numinous and mysterious strength and sweep as 

^ Northorp, Logic of the Sciences and Humanities, pp. 379-385. 

® Jivanmukta-GUd, 2, 8, 20. 
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MEANS TO MYSTIC CONSCIOUSNESS 

The means to maintain unitive consciousness in life and action are 
fourfold: (1) the way of action with non-attachment grounded on the 
realization of the presence of the universal Self or God in every sentient 
cr-eature (Karma-yoga) ; (2) the way of metaphysical knowledge or under- 
standing of this unity (Jnana-yoga) ; (3) the way of elevated contemplation 
for direct and intuitive apprehension of this unity (Raja-yoga) ; and (4) the 
way of devotion to and feeling of the immanence of the universal Self or 
God through prayer and worship (Bhakti-yoga). Sometimes the above 
means are regarded as following one another in succession in spiritual pro- 
gress and perfection ; but at the same time, since man cannot always continue 
in the same state of consciousness, he takes to mystical contemplation, wor- 
ship, metaphysical discrimination, or social action as he chooses according 
to his temperamental make-up or circumstances in life. Thus he becomes 
the perennial yogfn— ‘like a lamp in a windless place that does not flicker’ 
or ‘that shines inwardly as when placed inside a jar’— whether he is in medi- 
tation or in action. ‘Action is true worship when it serves the creatures of 
the world in whom the Divine is immanent ; inaction is true worship when 
it is the profound silence or unitive contemplation’, says Sankara.® Similarly, 
in Mahayana thought the Bodhisattva, in spite of his unceasing activities 
of beneficence, succour, and relief of the sorrows of mankind, is completely 
detached and passionless. Asahga in his famous hymn to the Bodhisattva 
sings, ‘Thou art free from every obstacle, thou hast mastery over the whole 
world, O muni (sage), thou occupiest all the knowable with thy knowledge. 
Thy thought is liberated. Thou hast impassivity, thou hast no attachments, 
thou art in mystical communion (samadhi). Night and day thou watchest 
over the world. Thou art given over to the great Compassion. Thou 
seekest only salvation’. 

Since the publication of the well-known works of William James and 
Leuba, Western scholars have been apt to view man’s intuitive transcen- 
dental experiences as somewhat abnormal and single-tracked. This view 
is due, to a great extent, to the exclusive attention paid in the West to the 
systems of discipline, control, and ‘repression’ (nirodha) of the impulses and 
desires as described in the Yoga system of Patanjali, to the neglect of the 
‘spiritual practices’ in respect of the training and expansion of altruistic 

“ See the writer’s Theory and Art of Mysticism, • 
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embraces all sentient creatures in the vast universe and harnesses most 
effectively the human will and capacity fo'r individual fulfilment and moral 
perfection and the achievement of human solidarity. 
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emotions that are also largely practised in the Orient. In Buddhaghosa’s 
Visuddhi-magga there is a detailed description of Buddhist methods of con- 
templation {jndna and yoga) by which man, calming the passions and 
transmuting the false mind of life and death into the clear intuitive mind, 
makes this the starting point for its concentration upon, and inundation of, 
the universe with benevolence, compassion, sympathy, and happiness. His 
constant prayer is that all creatures of the world may be friendly, healthy, 
and unharmed, and may live in bliss and become free. We read in the 
Metta-Sutta, ‘As a mother, even at the risk of her own life, protects her son, 
her only son, so let there be goodwill without measure between all beings. 
Let goodwill without measure prevail in the whole world, above, below, 
around, unstinted with any feeling of differing or opposing interests’. If a 
man remains steadfastly in this state of mind all the time he is awake, then 
is come to pass the saying, ‘Even in this world holiness has been found’. 

Thus the mind reaches successively the pure consciousness of infinite 
space (sky), of joy, and of void. Each successive level or sphere of cosmic 
consciousness, ‘formless’ and ‘supra-mundane’, brings to the adept its own 
depth, subtlety, and mystery of infinitude, ‘just as cotton and silk textures 
vary in fineness and softness of wear although the size of the woman’s cloth 
remains the same’. The metaphysical concept of beauty, infinite space, 
joy, and void seem to be correlates of the unbounded feelings of benevolence, 
compassion, sympathy, and serenity respectively.’’ Remaining constantly 
and steadfastly in an attitude in which he fills the world with benevolence, 
compassion, and sympathy that transcend the boundaries of space and time, 
the adept acquires a new sense of the worth of sentiency. Perfecting himself 
in the ‘divine’ emotional ecstasies (Brahmavihdra) or ‘infinite’ sentiments 
(appamanna) of benevolence, compassion, and sympathy, he prepares himself 
for the practice of serenity or equal-mindedness that is the threshold of 
nirvana} The Bodhisattva’s life is humane and compassionate, but his mind 
is serene through his profound ecstasy and experience of the unreality of the 
phenomenal world and of the essence of the Buddha nature immanent in it. 
Such serenity (upeksa) is also what is regarded as the final spiritual experi- 
ence — even-mindedness (samata), joy, and establishment in truth in the 
Upanisads and the Bhagavad-Gitd. The Lankdvatdra-Sutra warns: 

Abide not with dualism. 

Carefully avoid pursuing it. 

As soon as you have right and wrong 
Confusion ensues and mind is lost. 


^ The English equivalents are the outcome of a discussion the writer had with a Buddhist 
monk from Ceylon. This interpretation is closest to the original, in his view. 

® See The Path of Purity (Visuddhi-magga) translated by Maung Tin, and Manual of a 
Mystic by Woodward. ^ 
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One in all 
All in One 

I£ only this is realized, , 

No more worry about your not being perfect. 

In the Anguttara-nikaya, the disciple asks, ‘We carry on life with 
difEerent attitudes. Which mode of life is the best?’ The teacher replies, 
‘Reverence is eternally dynamic. One who lives a life of constant activity 
acquires the supreme knowledge of Reality’. 

MYSTICISM AS A FORCE IN HUMAN PROGRESS 
Man reaches his highest moral stature when his identity-feeliiig, joy, and 
reverence reflect themselves in his relations to the external world through 
a more sensitive, universalized conscience in terms of complete acceptance, 
peace, and transcending compassion or love. Such is the indispensable con- 
tribution of the mystical consciousness to the elevation of moral standards 
and the peace of the universe through the discipline and direction of human 
nature for human progress. The destiny of man, the microcosm, is linked, 
no doubt, with the law of the inter-stellar spaces and immensities of the 
macrocosm. But man must accept and appreciate it within the circumscribed 
fold of duties and obligations of his lesser, social macrocosm. His enlarged 
knowledge and intensified love lead to expanded sharing and service, 
strengthen his fight against misfortune, disease, ignorance, and poverty — 
both the handicaps of nature and the defects of his social organization — 
and, indeed, invest ethics with an indescribable purity and mystery, an 
ovenvhelming numinous significance. Widely practised, mysticism is the 
impulsion of any future evolutionary advance of man. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN POPULAR LITERATURE 

T here is an idea in vogue that philosophy is the exclusive business of 
a learned few and that the common man has no access to it. Ouspensky 
was not unjustified in his fling that it is nothing but ‘self-satisfied dialectic, 
surrounding itself with an impenetrable barrier of terminology unintelli- 
gible to the uninitiated’. The hyper-critical literature which goes under the 
name of philosophy sharpens reason and intellect like a razor blade that they 
may cut through all propositions. But it does not solve life’s problems or 
give peace. On the soil of India, side by side with the feats of logic and 
the incisive polemics of learned controversialists, there is a stream of thought 
developed by and preached among the masses — thought which looks at 
the problems of life from a higher altitude than pure reason. There is a 
mystical popular philosophy side by side with the critical scholastic 
philosophy. 

FOLK MYSTICISM AND FOLK POESY * 

If philosophy is to solve the problems of life, it must occupy the life 
of the people ; and its elements must be drawn from all that is vigorous 
and creative in man. His emotion and will are faculties no less powerful 
than reason ; and all these must blend together if philosophy is to fulfil its 
mission. 

Hence a people’s philosophy does not express itself in dry prose, but 
seeks the medium of colourful poetry which is the natural and earliest 
vehicle of human expression. The utterances which rise from the heart 
must correspond with the rhythms of the heart. From the nursery the 
child is delighted in rhymes ; and in later life songs give vent to the 
deepest emotions. Since reason is only a tool to enunciate and explain 
the truth that flashes directly before a glowing imagination, it is in verse 
that fundamental experiences are proclaimed. This intuitive revelation 
of truth is known as mysticism ; and its instruments being feeling and 
emotion, it is aptly recorded in poetry. The philosophy of the Indian 
people is embedded in their folk poesy and folk mysticism which can be 
traced almost to the beginning of their civilization. These mystical lyrics 
are heard even today on the lips of masons beating the roof of a house, 
ploughmen following their furrows, carters driving along the highroad, 
or boatmen plying along the rivers. They have a philosophical strain 
spontaneously poured forth, remarkably uniform in ideas and woven into 
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a complete and consistent texture in which all the parts are pervaded with 
the pattern of the whole. 

REALIZATION AND UNDERSTANDING 

Popular philosophy starts with the assumption that truth which is 
beauty and joy is a thing for realization, not for understanding. Reality 
is never revealed to reason. It is revealed only xvhen the subject achieves 
complete identity with the object; and this identity is achieved only by 
means of emotions that are elemental in man. Hence love succeeds where 
intellect fails. As the Sufi saint-poet would put it; it is not aql (intellect) 
hnt ashq (love) that shows the true tariqa (path) for identity. Or, as the 
Sahajiya lyricist would say, it is the path of nature, the Sahaja way, lighted 
by simple emotions of the heart. This road is not for high-browed scholas- 
ticism or dialectical acumen which rests satisfied with the jugglery of words. 
As Kabir, the great plebeian philosopher of the middle ages, sang: 

Reading and reading they have become stone. 

Writing and writing they are now bricks. 

Their heart has no place for a drop of love. 

A half-literate peasant would babble out the truth while learned 
savants gloat over their dialectic. The language of the commoner is like 
‘a flowing stream’ ; the language of the savant is a ‘stagnant well’. Like 
life-giving water, spiritual illumination ‘never rests high, it goes down’. 

There is a story that a Baul, a plain unvarnished naturalist, was once 
given a scholastic exposition of some texts of the Vaisnava philosophy. As 
the interpreter finished his discourse the listener blurted out: 

Alas, a jeweller has come into the flower garden! 

He appraises the lotus by rubbing it on his touchstone. 

Truth, like a flower, is to be enjoyed with emotional insight, it cannot 
be appraised by logic. 

PRAGMATIC APPROACH 

The philosophical songs of the people, e.g. the verses of the Sufis, 
of the mediaeval saints, and of the Sahajiyas are all marked by a naive 
spiritual fervnur and by a frank admission of the pragmatic needs of life, 
and not by any abstract metaphysical speculation. There is a clear affir- 
mation that truth is not outside life. The popular philosophers cut the 
chains of introspective analysis and soar high on the wings of lyrical ecstasy 
like birds whistling their notes in the wide expanse of the horizon. 

On this philosophy the people were deeply fed and nurtured. It is 
not confined to a few chosen saints rising and prea«shing now and then, 
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Tior - to some sects' bound by 'rituals or theology. : It is spread over the ■ 
entire society of the villages ; the yatra ox rural opera, the laui or the 
minstrelsy, the nursery rhymes, the festive chorus, all bear the same touch. 
Poets, not introduced to letters, appear in plenty, and compose and sing 
themes of spiritual love of abiding interest. They have no pretensions 
to any standard education or to any literary technique. Yet their songs 
penetrate into the soul and lift it above the inertia of daily routine. 

FROM BUDDHA TO THE SUFIS 

The popular philosophy of India began from the time of Buddha 
whose gospel gave a new status to the commoner. The songs of the Pali 
canon are as rich in their emotional appeal as in their dialectical content. 
They are nearer to the feelings of the people than their Brahmanical 
predecessors. Buddha preached the doctrine of salvation through love 
which lies in the hearts of all men, i.e. through nature’s own way : 

As mother saves her only son with her own life, 

So among all beings grow your limitless love. 

Through space far-flung be your amity— 

High above, down below, all around— without rest or spite, 
Standing, walking, sitting, lying, till you are asleep 
To rest firm in amity ; this is Brahmavihara (roaming in Infinity). 

—Suttanipata^ I. 8. 7. 

The popular saints of the Jains, of the Bhagavatas, and of the ^aivas 
carried this tradition forward. They decried all differences of caste, voca- 
tion, and race, and exhorted their followers not to imprison their religious 
life within the temple but to carry it into their lives. Then Islam knocked 
the western gates of India ; and the Sufis, inspired by the Islamic idea 
of equality, came as the torch-bearers of a liberal folk philosophy. The 
faquir and the dervish emerged from the lowest orders of society ; and 
they spoke in a style understood by the masses. Their approach to the 
problems of life was similar to that of the Sahaja sant or the sadhu. Their 
spirit was free from those superstitions and rigidities which caused stagna- 
tion among the classical Indian and Islamic schools. Against the sterility 
of the orthodox systems^ the new popular appeals awakened a fresh spirit- 
ual fervour and let loose great creative power which so long lay dormant. 
A new philosophy grew up based on the material of human values. It 
trusted in the latent divinity of the human soul, in the universality of love, 
and in the dynamic power of emotion. It released powerful spiritual 
energy hitherto pent up by social barriers among the dumb millions of 
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MEDIAEVAL SAINTS; A MASS REVOLUTION 
Naturally, the call and the response came from the poor, illiterate 
commoners. The new masters, in spite of their humble birth or station, 
rose to the height of social esteem and popularity. The earliest examples 
were Namadeva, a tailor, and Sadna, a butcher. Kabir, who became the 
central figure of the spiritual revolution, belonged to a despised weaver 
family. Ravidas, who was a cobbler, claimed among his disciples, Jhali, 
the queen of Chitore, and Mirabai, the famous princess-devotee. Sena, a 
barber, became the spiritual guide of the Raja of Bandhogarh. Dhanna, 
a Jat, and Pipa, a Rajput, were among the principal disciples of Rama- 
nanda. Nabha, the author of Bhaktamala, was a pariah. Dadu and Raj jab 
came from cotton-ginning Muslim families. Many of them continued their 
low vocations side by side with their holy mission. They believed in the 
honest, useful, and devout life of a householder. 

Kabir and Dadu have several pungent thrusts against ‘untouchability’ 
and sectarianism. See how Kabir, a weaver, strikes caustically at the touch- 
me-not attitude of the Brahmana: 

Oh Pande! Why are you so sensitive to touch? 

Of touch the whole world is born. 

Is there blood in me and milk in you? 

How ai'e you a Brahmana and I a Sudra? 

So scrupulous about touch from birth. 

Why came you through the unclean womb ? 

There is impurity at birth and impurity at death. 

Says Kabir, only God’s glory shines pure. 

Dadu attacks the sectarians with biting sarcasm : 

You plead for the sects? The earth and sky. 

Water and air, day and night, moon and sun, 

Attend Him best. Of what sect are they? — 

Of none but the unseen and truthful, the Great Lord. 

The Lord who dwells in all men has given them the stamp of equality 
with similar life and similar body, organs, and sensations, and has endowed 
them with the same hunger, the same thirst, the same pain and pleasure. 
The essence of the Lord isTove. So, the widest extended love, love all- 
embracing and non-discriminating, is, the foundation of all spirituality. 
The exercise of love requires no scriptures or rituals, no mosques or 
temples, no allurements of heaven or threats of hell, no rigorous aus- 
terities or self-persecution. The great quest 'is a quest of joy, not of sorrow. 
But neither is it a soft, easy journey. Love divine is of sterner stuff than 
tears and sobs. ‘The path of love is hard and distant’, says Kabir. ‘If you 
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can cut and rest your head at His feet, you know the taste.’ ‘It is a perennial 
fight fought without sword.’ ‘The earth and the sky tremble, rumbling in 
the hollows above.’ ‘It is the path of heroes, not of cowards’, says Dadu, 
‘the hero goes to war ; he knows no retreat.’ The life of the seeker is a 
ceaseless war against the calls of family and secular life, against the obsta- 
cles put by his own individuality, against the opposition of orthodox 
sects, faith, and learning, against the hostility of vested interests, and 
sometimes against the persecution of ruling powers. It is because of this 
inherent militancy of the new movement, 'that Sikhism, founded as a reli- 
gious fraternity by Nanak and nurtured in plebeian doctrines, grew into a 
fighting community under the hostile pressure of the times. 

Sind and Bengal were the last nurseries of this syncretizing popular 
philosophy. In Sind, the gateway which introduced Islam and Sufism 
into India, a Hindu murshed or a Muslim guru was not at all extraordinary. 
The songs of the Sufi mystics— Bedil and Beka^, Rohal and Qutb, and Sah 
Abdul Latif — ^were till lately sung by Sindhis of all communities. Till 
lately, before religious fanaticism worked its havoc upon India, Hindus 
and Muslims used to congregate at the tombs of these popular saints and 
sing in chorus, keeping all-night vigils. The practice of Sahaja had its last 
foothold in Bengal, thanks to numerous minstrel schools like Aul, Baul, 
Dervish, Sain, Kartabhaja, etc., who differed from one another in their 
forms of expression and religious exercises but not in their philosophical 
outlook. Sahaja is not a cult or creed. It is a path ox pant h which needs 
no formal conversion in faith. Literally, it is a return to what one is bom 
with, i.e. to the divine in man. Love is the central theme of the Sahaja. 
way. ‘Man is above everything, none is higher’ (Candidasa). ‘God is never 
equal to living beings’ (Krsnadasa). Every act must be weighed in the 
scale of human values. The highest of all values is love ; and its fountain 
is in our body. 

THE BODY CULT 

So, the Sahajiya springs upon the learner the startling interdict, ‘The 
worship must start with the body of man’ (Mukundadasa). In this mortal 
frame resides the immortal. The songsters assign a place within the body 
to all the gods of the diverse sects. The Lord Aesthete calls upon his 
devotee: 

Worship me with your own body. 

I am love in the shape of desire, 

I am the formless* in forms. 

— Ratnasara 

Physical love is iTn instrument of training for promotion into higher 
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spiritual love {suddh^ parakiya). When that stage is reached all differences 
disappear. The seeker finds the state of beatitude and dissolves into an 
endless sea of beauty, joy, and love: 

Once the puzzle of mind is broken 
Contemplation of beauty turns it into molten gold. 

Beauty flows like the singing wanderer 
Blinding the earth, 

— Akincanadasa 

The body pines for love. It is carnal passion, sensuous desire which 
seeks appeasement in the coils of flesh. This is nothing to be ashamed of. 
This is a manifestation on the plane of life of the cosmic attraction which 
gives mobility to all non-living phenomena from the electrons to the 
galaxies. The cosmic attraction emerges in animate flesh as desire for 
physical unity. Nature is beaming with love, so is man. Our sophisticated 
and repressive culture has sought to stifle this dynamic vital surge. Hence 
the Sahajiya calls us back to nature, to the physical body, to the latent 
divinity in it. He recasts the amours of Radha-Krsna with a frank and 
straightforward erotic appeal. The culture of erotics or physical love under 
right direction raises it to a higher plane, where the subject finds complete 
identity with the object, where beauty, joy, and love surpass all empirical 
limits, where evil, pain, and death lose their atrophic stings : 

That love sports eternally in cosmos. 

That love distracts primal nature. 

Mad with love whirl the stars and planets. 

Love in streams rolls into the sea. 

Love within, love without, love in every home. 

In riches, in abandon, in sickness showers love. 

— Narottama 


MODERN FOLK PHILOSOPHY 

Bengal still abounds with homeless wanderers without caste and creed 
who preach and live this philosophy of love. Their lays aie wafted in 
melodious vibrations from mouth to mouth while the poets themselves 
.sink into oblivion. They have no pretensions to literary excellence. The 
compositions well up spontaneously from the heart, full of passion and 
human appeal. A month’s sojourn in a number of Bengal vdlages wdl 
give any casual observer a cross-section of this philosophy. 

Virgin lay the field of man, 

T made the furrows ; but a thunder-storm burst, 
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Methinks the whole day’s labour is lost. 

I drove and drove the plough 
Till the end of day. 

Only the mark lies deep on my shoulder. 

But the cry does not stop. It reverberates and is lost in the wilderness. 
Against soul-killing rancours, the voice of peace and love, stifled and 
smothered, rises up again and again. The torch must be kept alight and 
the call to return to the elemental goodness in man should never cease : 

Primal man is an nlef creeper, 

Full of blooming flowers. 

Their fragrance maddens the earth. 

Alas! man is sealed within the chamber. 

How can you find him outside? 

Man flits , about frantically after worldly pursuits in a blinding blaze 
of desires. He does not discover the true self within which alone gives 
satisfaction: 

Oh mad mind! open your secret chamber. 

See the lost wealth, if you have an artist’s eye. 

Your true self lies asleep there. 

He will wake at your call. 

The chamber will flash its beauty. 

The process of discovery is given in the yoga. The lake of love is 
below the waist. There lies dormant the seed of spiritual growth. The 
creeper must be nursed and grown by concentration of will till the flower 
blooms at the chest. The body will be kept in a straight sitting posture, 
legs crossed, eyes fixed at nose tip, and breathing strictly regulated accord- 
ing to directions. This is the physical part of the exercise designed to 
make the body fit to receive and culture the tremendous onrush of 
spiritual awakening: 

A flower has blossomed oh the lake 
— ^Allah, the Lord, knows its worth — 

On the lake of the heart, from whence flows the river of breath. 

The lotus has opened its beauteous hundred petals. 

The flower shines with the lustre of lightning. 

Do you know its name? It is Rasul (the Messiah). 

Thus, quite unobtrusively the Sahajiya absorbed the Islamic and 


^ Alef — the first Urdu letter; in this case it means "as simple and straight as the 
letter alef. 
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Tantric cults in his practices. The corner-stone of all these systems is the 
gum or murshed. Spiritual practices require expert training by the guide. 
He knows the art of forging divine gold out of human clay: 

His training school is in the sky, which nobody knows. 

Strange workshop indeed is the master’s. 

There was iron underground, 

The master traced and got it, 

Mixed a little alloy 

And transmuted it into gold. 

NIRVANA AND MUKTI 

The destination of the pilgrim is Rupanagara, ‘the city of beauty’ j 
where the journey ends. It is not a physical locality. It is the state of 
perfect beatitude when the mind has reached the highest aesthetic level and 
sees the world as a vast ocean of love. The Buddhists call this nirvanci 
and the Sufis call it fanu. The Sahajiyas of Buddhist inspiration have 
understood niwdna not as a state of negation but as a state of bliss ; it is 
acquired not with reason but with the heart. Nirvana is also the formless 
state which is reached through the appreciation of innumerable forms. 
When changing physical forms transcend their limits of materiality, the 
formless void (niranjana, the stainless) is reached. The Sahajiyas of 
Vaisnava inspiration do not differ substantially from this. Only they lay 
more emphasis on the forms and feelings which take the seeker towards 
illumination. The state of beatitude is not a formless void. It is a state 
of fullness rich in all forms. - 

• The Jaina saint Ramasiihha of Gujarat, the author of Pdhud Doha 
(a.d. 1000), writes about this equanimous state, ‘To feel oneself spread in 
the All-pervading like salt in water is to be iamarasa . . . . To find one’s 
true self in one’s self is nirvana’. Saniarasa is socializing of emotions. It 
aims at the voided mind, boundless as the sky [khasama). Thus the popular 
Sahajiya philosophy resolves all differences, ritualistic and doctrinal, among 
the Buddhist, Jain, Vaisnava, Sufi, and Tantric, and gathers them all on 
a common ground — all, because its appeal is to the natural, to the simple 
urges of man for freedom from bondage. 

Here, in the conception of mukti, is the starting point of all Indian 
philosophies. Philosophy begins with struggle against bondage. The 
sage of the Rg-Veda cried out, ‘Oh Indra, pierce this darkness, fill our eyes 
with light, and free us from the bondage that ties us down’ (X.73.11). 
The earliest sages sought release from the limitations of flesh from 
hunger, pain, disease, senility, and death. They feShed the challenge of 
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death with Brahmavidya, the mystic lore which converts mortality from a 
negation into a renewal. As philosophy descended down to the people, 
the flesh was no longer a brute to be tamed and death no longer, an enemy 
to be conquered. The real slave-master is the ego that binds down the 
soul and converts the earth, essentially a paradise, into a prison-house. 
Under its spell man endlessly pursues the mirage of appearances, his 
thirst never appeased, his craze for material gains ever growing and 
encircling him like the coils of a spiral.- 

Thus multiply the fetters of life, and the soul yearns all the 
more passionately for liberation. The soul craves for identity with the 
Truth that is the unity underlying the phenomenal variety. Mukti is 
freedom from the isolation of self, from the urge of possession and grabbing, 
from the barriers of individuality that separate man from the reality of 
existence. This freedom is attained not by snapping the bonds here and 
there, not by discarding possessions, but by a positive realization of the 
truth that is unity and pure joy. 

EVIL AND PAIN 

Then, why are there evils, why is there pain? Are they parts of truth? 
They are. It is because our intellect picks up single actions from the total 
truth that they appear evil or ugly. Truth, cut up into segments, is 
untruth. When man pulls down the walls of individuality and merges his 
activities in the universal flux, actions lose their moral colouring, and all 
distinctions between evil and good fade away. It is the same with the 
problem of pain. One who flows with the universal current has no grief 
or sorrow over passing events. Grief and sorrow are relative to our physical 
states. Children feel pain over trifles, which elders ignore. Elders forget 
pain after they have passed through it. And when the canvas of life is 
viewed as a whole, these pains appear as parts of joy. ‘Our sweetest songs 
are those that tell of saddest thoughts.’ Joy is not in pleasure, but in the 
discovery of life. This is why art is joy. Art (ra^a) reveals the real, a fine 
blending of pleasure and pain which we enjoy. We feel the spirit of 
freedom in art because it gives a glimpse of reality. We enjoy a piece of 
art because in it we see truth where good and evil, happiness and grief, 
are in their proper place and setting. 

And where is love without pain, love that is the source of the deepest 
delight? Pain takes us into the depths of feeling and stimulates the urge 
to seek the truth, bringing us nearer to our object. The pain that comes 
from the beloved is the sweetest of tastes. The Sufi martyr was not pained 
at the sword of Aurangzeb that was descending upon his head — ‘So this 
is the form thou hasF taken now to meet me, my Beloved! ’ 
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PHILOSOPHY IN POPULAR LlTEKATURE 

If the goal is joy, and if suffering draws us nearer to the goal, then 
surely suffering is an inalienable part of joy. The picture which shows 
the dark background of the sky pierced with a bright flash of lightning 
blends the two into a finished piece of art. Evil and pain are like parts of 
a composite picture. They cannot be discarded ; they can be overcome 
in our march towards a fuller realization. 

RENUNCIATION VS. ASSIMILATION 

Hence the struggle for liberation is a slow course. Liberation is not 
attained by an outright rejection of possessions, by avoidance of pain or 
evil, by a hasty race along the path of renunciation. Bondage is self- 
created, not imposed from outside. Liberation is an inward process — a slow 
process at that— to be ‘spread in the All-pervading like salt in water’. It 
cannot be hustled through by an external act. As Madan, the unknown 
village songster, would warn: 

Oh cruel over-zealous, would you scorch the mind-bud with fire? 

Can you make it blossom and spi’ead perfume without patience? 

Look at my master. 

He takes ages to make a bud blossom without hustle or haste. 

Your greed is great, so you rely on force. 

Where is the remedy? 

Prithee, hurt not the mind of the master. 

One lost in the simple current can hear the voice. 

Oh over-zealous! 

When the secrets of matter were not understood, when knowledge of 
the sciences was poor, the material world seemed alien to man, and the 
philosopher was apt to seek relief in a flight of escape. It is now discovered 
that there is a harmony in the material order of the world with which our 
reasoning is in close accord. There is a profound Chord of unity between 
us and nature. Once this unity is realized, man is free from the fetters 
that matter seemingly imposes on him. He is free to master it and 
transcend its limits. The function of life itself is to supersede mattei. It 
first came into being by bursting the bonds of matter and of mechanical 
laws. A life mechanical and material is a life in bondage. Such a life heaps 
up wealth, but loses the soul. It sinks down into the inertia of matter, lost 
to the creativity that is life’s function. In his creative activities man not 
only supersedes matter, he imbues his surroundings with his own life and 
love. Man’s creative acts are those that liberate him from isolation , his 
struggle for freedom is the struggle to improve social relationships, to 
restore the disturbed harmony of the diverse forces aiM factors in society. 
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THE FINITE IN TUNE WITH THE INFINITE 

The harmony among the finites is a step to the infinite. The finites 
and the infinite are eternally linked together. The philosophy of life is 
that the reconciliation of apparent contradictions paves the way to the 
Absolute. Reconciliation is the art of living or yoga. Foga is the synthesis 
of the finites with the infinite, of anidya with vidya. The yogin who has 
mastered this philosophy does not reject materiality. Like Wordsworth’s 
skylark he soars ‘true to the kindred points of heaven and home’. As 
DadCi said, ‘When all the strings of the lyre are played on, the melody is 
entrancing. So wTen all the powers, faculties, and ideas of man are culti- 
vated in the same degree, in tune with the wisdom of all cults, all ages, 
all climes, then does it become true yoga, the Brahmayoga. Such is the 
power of true striving that all deficiences are made complete, the bitter 
becomes sweet, the broken becomes whole. Such is the resulting wisdom 
that the very bonds become the means of freedom, the fettered are liberated, 
the enemy turns into a friend’. , 

Into this philosophy the people of India are initiated through their 
mystic folk poesy. It teaches that they are not mere automata of production 
under the wheels of mechanical laws. They are not slaves to the 
absorbing demands of material greed. They are creative beings, their 
souls pining to be liberated from the chains of the ego, to attain the freedom 
and joy of truth. The faculties for this attainment are inherent in man, 
in his emotional nature, which awaits to be exercised. Love leads man 
from the bondage of the finite ego to the infinity of existence. But the 
finites, the 'world of names and forms, survive after the realization. Only 
they acquire a new and sweeter meaning, for the two are inseparable ; 

My heart-lotus is blossoming for ages, 

It is chai'ged with sweet honey. 

Thou enamoured bee would not leave it; 

So thou and I, both tied down, have no release. 

This is the eternal sport ox Ilia between the finite and the infinite. The 
art of living is to taste the joy of this association. Life is not an evil to be 
escaped. It is to be discovered and enjoyed in its infinity, i.e. in its largest 
relations and identities. 








OF THE NYAYA AND VAISESIKA 


RELIGION 


I N dealing with the ‘religion’ of a particular system, we have to consider 
it (1) in its theoretical aspect, i.e. its conception of God, and (2) in its 
practical aspect, i.e. its conception of the rules of life and conduct. 

NYAYA CONCEPTION OE GOD 

The tvorld has the atoms for its constituent or material cause; its 
efficient cause is God, as influenced by men’s acts. God is the Atman 
endowed with two sets of qualities, negative and positive ; the negative set 
consisting of the absence of demerit, wrong knowledge, and negligence, 
and the positive set consisting of the presence of merit, knotvledge, and 
intuitiveness. He is also endowed with the eightfold sidclhi (power), 
animan and the rest. His merit follows the bent of Flis volition; He 
controls the residuum of the merit and demerit subsisting in each individ- 
ual Jivatman, as also the earth and other material substances. He is 
omnipotent in regard to His creation, not, however, failing to be 
influenced by the results of acts done in their past lives by the beings He 
creates. He has no ends of His own to serve by what He does. He continues 
to act for the sake of His own creatures, just as the father acts for the 
benefit of his children. From the scriptures we learn that God is the 
‘seer, cognizer, and omniscient’. He is discernible by the presence of 
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in intelligence, like an axe and other implements which can operate only 
when handled by the intelligent carpenter, so from the operation of 
primordial matter, or atoms, or karma in the making of the world, we 
infer the existence of the controlling agent, God/ 

NYaYA CONCEPTION OF RULES OF LIFE AND CONDUCT 

The four stages of life, asramas, form the basis of our life and conduct 
according to all our systems except the system of Karma-Mimaihsa which 
deprecates sannyasa, the fourth stage. This scheme of the asramas embraces 
the entire code of life and conduct for all; and there is no difference of 
opinion on this point. It is only in regard to the final culmination of 
human effort, mofoa (liberation), that there are slight divergences. 

That moksa 15 attained by means of true knowledge is practically the 
common ground among all darsanas. That which keeps man in bondage 
is what has been called ‘the concatenation of aberrations’, Aleia, viz. 
ignorance, egoism, affection, hatred, and yearning for life. These form 
the motive for all wmrldly activities. When therefore on the dawm of 
knowledge all these cease, there is either no activity at all, or there is 
just that amount of activity which is needed for the exhausting of the 
prarabdha karma ; and when there is no ‘aberration’, and hence no 
activity, the man attains moksa. 

The knowledge that leads to moksa is the knowdedge of that thing, 
the wrong notion whereof is the potent cause of birth and rebirth. This 
wrong notion consists in the conceiving as Atman of w'hat is not-Aman, 
i.e. the regarding of the body and other things as ‘I’. This notion of ‘I’, 
ahankdra, is at the root of the whole trouble. It appears as a rule in 
regard to the body, the sense-organs, the mind, feelings, and cognitions ; 
and it ceases with the dawn of true knowledge of ‘the causes of defects’, 
i.e. of all objects of cognition, viz. body, sense-organs, perceptible things, 
apprehension, mind, activity, defects, rebirth, fruition, and pain. These 
are called ‘the causes of defects’, because these are what form the subjects 
of wrong notion. Consequently, when the true knowledge of these appears, 
it sets aside the ‘notion of F with regard to them ; and there is a cessation 
of pain, which is followed by the cessation of birth, which in its turn is 
followed by the cessation of activity ; this again is follow^ed by the cessation 
of defects, which leads to the cessation of wrong notion ; and this finally 
leads to moksa. 

^ Those interested in further discussions should read the Nyayavarttika, translated in the 
Indian Thought ^ and the ^atpnryatika thereon ; and also the Nyaya-kusumahjali , 
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RELIGION OF THE NYaYA AND VAISESIKA 
VAKESIKA CONCEPTION OF GOD 

God is the creator and controller of all things. He possesses innate 
intuition embracing all things. Being omniscient, He can have no 
illusions ; free from illusions. He can have no attachment or aversion ; free 
from these. He can have no activities, hence no d/zarma (righteousness) or 
adharma (unrighteousness). The process of creation by this God is as 
follows: For the sake of making the beings experience the fruits of the 
actions of their past lives, there arises in the mind of God a desire for 
creating the world over again, after the periodic dissolution that was 
brought about by God’s desire to reabsorb the whole creation within 
Himself in order to provide rest for all living beings wearied by their 
wanderings. When this desire for creating things appears in God, it sets 
in motion all the potential tendencies and forces in all the Jivas, which, 
operating upon the various atoms, lead to the formation of things suited 
to the experiences of the Jivas going to function during the coming cycle. 
There is only one God, ever free from all limitations. 


VAISESIKA CONCEPTION OF RULES OF LIFE AND CONDUCT 
Dharma is that quality in man which is conducive to happiness and 
ultimately to moksa. The qualities conducive to dharma are faith, harm- 
lessness, benevolence, truthfulness, freedom from desire for undue possession, 
freedom from lust, purity of intentions, freedom from anger, cleanliness, 
purity, devotion to God, fasting, and alertness. These are common to all 
men. Then there are specific qualities prescribed for particular castes and 
life-stages. Here come in all the varna-dharmas and asrama-dharmas. The 
contact of mind and soul, aided by all these qualities and kept on without 
a desire for visible results and with the purest of motives, brings about 
dharma. 

So long as man has not attained the true knowledge of things, and 
hence is still under the influence of affection and aversion, if he does a 
righteous deed, he is born in the celestial regions in a body suited to the 
experiencing of pleasures resulting from his past righteous action. On the 
other hand, if he does an unrighteous deed, he is born in the lower regions, 
equipped with a body suited to the experiencing of pain resulting from his 
past unrighteous action. In due course, the man comes to be reborn on 
earth, where also his birth and life are determined by his past righteous 
and unrighteous deeds. Thus man passes through the various divine, 
human, and animal existences again and again. This is what constitutes 
the wheel of bondage. 

When a man with due knowledge and intelligence performs righteous 
acts without any selfish motives, he comes to be born m a pure family and 
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within holy surroundings. Thus circumstanced, he comes to be seized with 
a longing for learning the means of removing the triad of pain inseparable 
from birth and rebirth. With this end in view, he has recourse to a teacher 
and obtains from him that true knowledge of things which entirely removes 
his ignorance; after this, through dispassion, he becomes free from all 
attachment and aversion and other feelings. Freedom from these leads to 
the cessation of all forces of dharma ox adharma, tYie cause of birth and 
rebirth. All his acts henceforth tend towards peace and calm, contentment 
and disregard for the body. Finally, he attains the highest degree of bliss 
and peaceful contentment as the culmination of his dharma, whereupon 
this dharma also ceases ; and when his present body falls off, there is no 
further body for him. This cessation of equipment with bodies and organs 
constitutes what is called mofoa (final deliverance). 



NATURE OF THE SOUL 


O F all the subjects of philosophical discourse that have coloured the 
cultural life of India from the earliest stages of her history, that of 
the soul easily occupies the most prominent place. Political organizations, 
ethical codes, social institutions, and religious rites and observances have 
all been determined by the attitudes the Indian people have assumed to 
this supreme problem in the successive phases of their long history. Every 
change in the conception of the soul has been reflected in the cultural 
environment, which in its turn has called forth modification in older 
beliefs. Thus it would be scarcely an exaggeration to say that the cultural 
history of India is the history of the influence the problem of the soul has 
exercised upon the diverse aspects of her complex civilization through the 
centuries. 

The richness of the Indian speculation on the soul has no doubt been 
due to the persistent belief that a correct knowledge of the Atman provides 
the only remedy for the evils and sufferings incidental to human existence ; 
self-knowledge accordingly came to occupy the highest place in the hier- 
archy of man’s duties and obligations. This has induced discussions which, 
though sometimes crude and superficial, gradually came to acquire a pro- 
gressively rich and systematic character, till they reached a position that 
may still be considered to be a remarkable achievement in philosophy. 
What is more surprising is that this position should have been reached 
as early as the age of the Upanisads. 

DEttELOPMENT OF THE IDEA 

It would therefore be wrong to suppose that the chronological history 
of Indian speculations on the Atman has always corresponded to the stages 
in a progressively perfect analysis. On the contrary, the fact seems to be 
that some of the post-Upanisadic developments, when judged by the 
standard of logical correctitude, were symbolic of a retrograde process and 
a speculative decline. This was inevitable. Truth is as much a concern 
of him who discovers and transmits it, as of him who receives it ; and the 
most unfortunate thing is that men differ profoundly in- their capacity to 
receive what has been discovered by a philosopher of genuine insight. 
The profounder an analysis, the deeper is the insight it needs for its 
correct appreciation. Thus it came about that a backward movement in 
the speculations on the Atman set in even during whSt is generally known 
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as the Ui^auisadic age, and this tvas due to the comparatively inferior 
intellectual equipment of the majority, tvho could not reach the dizzy 
height to which the minority’s thoughts had moved. 

The opinion that the Upanisads, as a ivhole, represented a period of 
infancy in the development of Indian philosophy, though widely pre\alent, 
is, to say the least, an unwarranted assumption, prompted by the belief 
that whatever appears later in time must on that very account be pro- 
founder than the achievements of an earlier age. When we disabuse our- 
selves of this mischievous prejudice, the Upanisadic speculations appear as 
a heterogeneous mass of philosophical wisdom that bears evidence to the 
varying degrees of insight possessed by those who contributed to its groivth. 
It is tolei'ably evident from the extant literature that the thinkers of that 
distant age had as acute differences among themselves as we have among 
the modern philosophers. Debates, dialogues, and discussions, conceit of 
the young, humility of the old, self-confidence born of maturity, impatience 
of the dogmatist, and the frustration of the sceptic — all these go to prote 
the identity of human nature from age to age. The doctrines of reality, 
evolved out of these discussions, were as numerous then as they are today. 
And it would not be an improbable hypothesis that the Upanisads heralded 
the advent of a critical period that had been preceded by a period of dogma- 
tism. This critical attitude is discernible in the oldest of the Upanisads 
where thought moves cautiously and with the greatest circumspection. 

With the advent of the critical period the search for reality started 
with a subjective note. It must have appeared to the philosophers of this 
new age that the only way out of the plethora of dogmatic assertions about 
reality was to replace the objective method' by the method of subjective 
analysis. This was a momentous change. In pursuance of the innate 
objective tendency of human nature, the first impulse of man, when con- 
fronted by the riddles of the universe, is to seek reality in the world of 
objects ; and the problem of explanation is that of discovering unity under- 
lying the multiplicity of entities. What is that out of which the "world 
of multiplicity has come and into which it returns? Thought moves at 
this first stage in a cosmogonic setting, and the task of the philosopher is 
to find out the primeval stuff from which the world has originated. Thus, 
the authors of the Upanisads, like the speculators of ancient Greece, sought 
to unify knowledge by advancing various theories about the primeval 
element that was the source of the universe. According to some, "what 
existed at first was water — ‘Apa evedamagra dsuh’ (Br. U., V.5.1); others 
believed space to be the fundamental principle. Similarly, being, not- 
being, air, life, and even Atman were alternatively taken to be the first 
and fundamental principle. There was apparently no way out of these 
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speculations, and philosophy came to be a cockpit of conflicting theories. 

A deeper analysis of experience found the old cosmogonic approach unsatis- 
factory. The next forward step was therefore taken when the method of 
subjective analysis was undertaken. Instead of seeking reality in the world 
of objects the philosophers now looked into themselves in search of a 
principle that would offer a sure foundation for philosophical knowledge. 

As soon as the method of approach was changed, it brought with it 
the conviction that the only way of eliminating the chances of dogmatic 
assertions in philosophy must lie in self-knowledge; the self provides a 
principle which is so irrepressible that its reality is reasserted in the very 
act of doubting or denying. Metaphysics therefore should get its clue, 
not from the world of objects, but from the granite certainty of one’s own 

existence. The most fundamental question thenceforth was not of the 
origin of the world, but that of a correct apprehension of the essential 
nature of the self whose reality defies all doubts and the exigencies of 
demonstration or refutation. Thus the problem of self forced itself to the 
foreground of metaphysics and became the philosophical problem 
excellence. 

THREE STAGES OF UP ANISADIC SPECULATION 

A great obstacle before the modern student in the way of a correct 
appreciation of the earliest metaphysics of India, particularly of the changed 
perspective brought about by the replacement of the objective by the 
subjective attitude, lies in the vast interval that separates our age from 
that of the Upanisads. It has been remarked by T. H. Green that each 
generation requires the questions of philosophy to be put to it in its own 
language, and, unless they are so put, it will not be at the pains of under- 
standing them. If the difficulty of understanding a philosophy is so great 
after the lapse of a generation only, it is likely to be immeasui ably greater 
when the distance is of several centuries. The language along with the 
changed tradition not only renders the earlier analysis difficult, but, in the 
absence of a correct comprehension of its value, it encouiages fruitless 
attempts at innovation, leading to the illusion of an infinite pi ogress in 
philosophy. Some of the observations on the Upanisadic speculations have 
been due to this linguistic obstacle. To a sympathetic interpreter, refusing 
to yield to the difficulties, it would be evident that the Upanisadic teachings 
in respect of the Atman represent three well-defined stages in the progres- 
sive movement of thought. They con'esponded respectively to the doc- 
trines that characterized the Atman as a ‘thing’, those that looked upon 
it as the ‘knower’, and those that regarded it as the supra-relational con- 
scious principle. For convenience of reference thsy may respectively be 
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called the psychological, the epistemological, and the transcendental 
theories. 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL LEVEL 

Nothing seems more obvious to our ordinary thought than the psycho- 
logical theory which regards the Atman as a ‘thing’ alongside of other 
things, and knowledge as a relation of conipresence. The self from this 
standpoint is on a level and co-ordinate with any other thing existing in 
the world, possessing a definite nature by which it may be recognized as 
distinct from other things. It may be then identified with any of the 
things suggested by the exigencies of the situation or the individual 
temperament of the philosopher. Thus in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
the Atman is defined as speech, breath, eye, ear, manas, or heart, each of 
which is rejected by Yajnavalkya as inadequate and false. Similarly, the 
Socratic method of instruction adopted by Sanatkumara in the Chandogya 
Upanisad, designed to lead Narada through several stages of imperfect 
definitions, and of Bhrgu’s education in the Taittiriya Upanisad sigaiG.es 
the attitude of the Upanisadic thinkers to the all-too-common tendency of 
ordinary thought to grasp the Atman, through the mechanism of the 
defining intellect, as a definite object in the democracy of the universe. 
Whether it is defined as vac, manas, dpas, dkdsa, citta, vijndna, or, as in 
modern psychology and realism, as the behaviour of the organism or the 
cross-section of the universe, the assumption remains identically the same, 
namely, that the Atman is a definable entity by the side of other entities, 
or, to borrow Bosanquet’s beautiful expression, it is a unitary being, a 
sort of angel inside the mind. 

THE EPISTEMOLOGICAL LEVEL: THE BHOMAN 
The criticism of the psychological theories of self marks the transition 
of the Upanisadic thought from the psychological to the epistemological 
level. As was to be expected, this epistemological level is clearly enun- 
ciated in the very dialogues that adopt the method of gradual instruction, 
sometimes compared to the mounting of a flight of stairs. Thus, for 
instance, Sanatkumara, proceeding through a number of tentative posi- 
tions, the defect of each being removed by the next higher stage of analysis, 
leads Narada beyond the sphere of finite entities to the ultimate stage in 
which the analysis ends with the conception of the Bhuman or the infinite 
principle which, as a universal, cannot be defined in terms of finite cate- 
gories. In a language that testifies equally to the poetic endowment as well 
as the depth of insight of Sanatkumara, this ultimate analysis which reveals 
the Atman as the infinite principle condemns all objectivistic definitions as 
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falling short of the final ground in which is rooted the world of finite things. 
Every finite object implies duality and is consequently called while 

the Infinite in which it is grounded is beyond all dualistic categories. The 
Bhuman is that in which nothing different from itself is seen, heard, or 
known. Being the ground of all that exists, it is not itself grounded in a 
principle that might transcend it; and in this sense it is grounded in its 
own richness {sve mahimni). To put it in the words of modern philosophy, 
the Infinite is the ultimate condition or presupposition of the finite entities 
or the universal ground of the finite individuals. This profound concep- 
tion of the Infinite resting on its own glory or richness needs a few words 
of comment. Finite objects are determined by one another ; it is through 
this mutual determination that each is invested with meaning. The notion 
of COW, to take the example given in the dialogue, becomes significant only 
as contrasted with the notion of horse, each contributing to the meaning 
of the other. In this sense every definite content of thought needs some- 
thing other than itself from which it is distinguished. In other words, a 
definite object of thought exists and maintains its individuality with the 
help of its ‘other’, which, consequently, may be characterized as its support. 
That is why it is said that anyo hi anyasmin pratisthitah (one thing is 
grounded in another). But the Infinite which has nothing outside itself 
cannot seek its support in something other than itself ; it is therefore 
eausa sui or a self-maintaining principle. While all finite things are rooted 
in the Infinite, the latter has nothing in which it itself may be rooted ; 
it is, in other words, the ultimate support {asraya) or presupposition of all 
that exists. The famous principle of determinatio est negafio, which no 
doubt is universally true of the finite objects of thought, cannot therefore 
apply to the infinite principle. 

THE SELF AS THE BASIS OF KNOWLEDGE 

The next Step in the analysis of the Infinite, as envisaged in the same 
dialogue, is intended to remove the possibility of confusing the Infinite 
with anything different from the self. The knowing self, in the strictly 
epistemological sense, has nothing outside of itself ; I am the presupposition 
of all that exists for me, and except in relation to my knowledge the world 
would be as good as nothing for me. All distinctions that I might make 
between objects and objects must be within my knowledge, and it would 
therefore be impossible for me to distinguish something that I know and 
some other thing that I do not know. I am in this sense the universal or 
all-pervasive principle, and, as such, not limited by anything lying outside 
myself. In other words, everything that exists for me, however distinct 
from something else, can be so distinguished only because both fall within 
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my knowledge. In this sense, I can have no ‘support’ in a thing lying 
beyond myself ; I, as the subject of knowledge, am the ultimate presuppo- 
sition of all objects. So far as my world is concerned I am therefore a 
self-supporting or self-maintaining principle. In the language of the 
UpanisacI, that which is below and above, which is in front and on the 
back, which is to the south and to the north, may be represented either 
in terms of the individual self* (a/jaw/tflmdcia cya) or in terms of the 
universal Atman (atmadesa eva). The implication is that no knowledge is 
possible except on the basis of an infinite, universal, conscious principle. 

IDEALISM IN THE UPANISADS AND WESTERN THOUGHT 
It would be unnecessary to multiply examples to show that the 
Upanisadie thinkers have persistently adhered to this position in their 
analysis of knowledge, and that it is the linguistic barrier which is 
mainly responsible for promoting their misinterpretations and the tendency 
of the modern students to relegate their teachings to the care of the anti- 
quarians. The entire world is supported by Brahman or the Atman, and 
in this sense the world is prajndnetrani (having prajnd or Atman as its 
source), prajmne pratisthitam (held or maintained by Atman) ; the Atman, 
on the other hand, is pratibodhaviditam (is known in every act of cogni- 
tion, being its ground) as it is the jyotisdm jyotih (the basic light or 
knowledge of all empirical knowledge) and vijndnaghana (it is all knowl- 
edge or consciousness), persisting through the waking, dream, and deep 
slumber states. Similar other conclusions of these ancient philosophers 
represent a remarkable type of idealism that may be favourably compared 
with the idealistic contentions of the modern age. There is, however, one 
interesting feature of the Indian prototype which, in view of the prevalent 
misunderstandings, requires elucidation. It is repeatedly said that the 
Atman, though neither speakable, nor thinkable, nor provable, has yet to be 
known as an eternal principle — ‘Ekadhaivdnudrastavyam etadaprameyaih 
dhruvam’ — though not amenable to being made an object of knowledge, 
it is the eternal unchanging ground of all {Br. U., IV.4.20). The problem 
is apparently insoluble inasmuch as it demands the reconciliation of two 
conflicting ideas, because there does not seem to be any philosophical 
justification for what cannot be thought or proved and yet is to be viewed 
as the foundation of the whole universe. The speculations directed to 
resolve this apparent paradox mark the transition of Indian idealistic 
thought from the epistemological to the transcendental level of analysis. 
A proper evaluation of this transition, particularly its value for philosophy, 
may be helped by a short outline of the development of the problem of 
self in modern idealism. 
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The real problem of the self in the history of Western thought was 
brought to the forefront of philosophy by Kant’s analysis of knowledge. 
By a scathing criticism of rational psychology, Kant, in opposition to his 
predecessors, struck at the root of man’s inherent tendency to misapply to 
the transcendental self the categories that are valid in the sphere of objects. 
The umym (subject), being the universal pre-condition of the wsaya 
(object), must repel the categories of object. Herein lies the mistake of 
rational psychology w^hich applies the phenomenal categories to the 
‘I think’, and thus, through a sort of illusion, mak.es the eternal visayin 
co-ordinate with the visaya, by superimposing the conditions of the latter 
upon the former. While, however, extricating himself from the disastrous 
error of misapplying the categories to the transcendental self, Kant drifted 
into the equally disastrous position of the ^unyavada. The eternal subject 
was reduced to a mere naught, empty of all content. Kant was thus caught 
on the horns of a dilemma. The ‘I ' think’, being the transcendental 
condition of experience, cannot be denied while the objects are affirmed ; 
yet, on the other hand, it repels all the categories by means of which any- 
thing is capable of being a content of knowledge, and thus threatens to 
reduce itself to a contentless abstraction. Thus the problem bequeathed 
by Kant was that of avoiding adhyasa (superimposition) without falling into 
^unyavMa. 

The immediate task of the subsequent idealists therefore was to 
discover the way of saving the epistemological theory of Atman from the 
predicament into which Kant’s analysis had forced it. It w'as never doubted 
by them that Kant had once for all killed the psychological theory ; but 
while escaping from the horn of the psychological analysis, he was thrown 
on the other horn of the dilemma, namely, agnosticism. This made 
peremptory the need for a further analysis of the Atman and for reaching 
a higher synthesis that, while eliminating adhyasa, will not degenerate into 
SunyavMa. The required synthesis, as effected by the post- Kantian 
idealists, put briefly, was reached by a criticism of the claim of the principle 
of abstract identity to represent the highest law of intelligence, a claim 
that remained tmchallenged since the time of Aristotle. The only way 
out of the agnostic inconvenience was therefore supposed to lie in a fresh 
interpretation of the ultimate principle of thought by replacing the abstract 
law of identity by that of identity-in-difiference. It is true that whatever 
has a meaning must have a nature of its own distinguishable from every 
other object of thought — it must maintain its identity in different and 
varied contexts. But, it was contended, this is only one aspect of the whole 
truth. What, however, it fails to emphasize is the complementary aspect of 
the truth that the identity of every significant concept* is maintained in and 
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through its difference from other concepts. Take any object of thought 
in its atomic self-seclusion, and it will be found that as the process of 
abstraction proceeds further and further, the concept will gradually 
approach to a mere mnya, completely empty of content. It is therefore 
in and through its difference that every significant concept maintains its 
identity. Neither bare identity nor mere difference is capable of in- 
vesting a concept with meaning. It was therefore no wonder that Kant 
was led to ^unyavada owing to his failure to see the mediated nature of 
self-consciousness. 

The subject therefore must be conceived, on pain of being reduced 
to an empty abstraction, as maintaining its identity through its difference 
from the object. The object, accordingly, while different from the 
subject, helps the concept of subject to acquire significance. Except as 
mediated through the object, the subject would be a more mnya. Thus, 
the Atman, according to the post-Kantian idealists, becomes self-conscious 
only by distinguishing itself from the anaf man ; it is a self -distinguishing 
principle that distinguishes itself from the anatman (not-self) and, at the 
same time, overreaches the distinction. 

Instead of pursuing further this remarkable theory of Atman, it may 
be recalled that the critics have not been silenced. They find that in the 
idealistic elucidation and development of the position there is clearly dis- 
cernible a see-saw that inclines it at one time to the pan-objectivist 
and at another to the agnostic consequence. As this has been shown in 
another context,^ we may now return to the Upanisadic attempt to develop 
a theory of the Atman that , would free it completely from every type of 
and yet avoid its reduction to the iunya. 

THE TRANSCENDENTAL LEXTEL 

The problem of Atman in the Upanisads, as we have observed, is put 
in the form of a paradox. It is urged on the one hand that the Atman 
is the ultimate transcendental principle which supports the world, and on 
the other hand, it is repeatedly said to lie beyond the region of thbught and 
speech, and consequently, of all proof. We cannot deny Brahman while 
affirming the world, nor can we bring the Atman under the conditions 
of thought and speech. The first and the most important step that is 
taken in resolving this paradox is represented by the statement that 
Brahman, which is the foundation of the world, is no other than the 
essence of the individual self, which is presupposed by all knowledge and 
experience. The ‘1’ of the ‘I think’ is essentially identical with the Atman, 

‘ A.C. Mukerji, The Mature of Self. 
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in which is rooted the entire world o£ plurality. I£ none can deny his own 
existence, a careful analysis of this irrepressibility of the self will show 
that none can deny the Atman, which is at the foundation of the world. 

The ontological status of the Atman is accordingly to be discovered 
through an epistemological analysis, leading ultimately to the conclusion 
that there can be no knowledge without the presence in the knower of an 
infinite conscious principle that, though itself the presupposition of all 
distinctions, has no distinction within it. That there are apparently in- 
soluble difficulties in this transition from the epistemological to the 
transcendental doctrine of the self has never been denied; and therefore 
there is no wonder that even among the Upanisadic thinkers, only a few 
succeeded in stepping beyond the frontiers of the epistemological doctrine. 
These difficulties are all resolvable into the apparent impossibility of 
establishing the reality of a supra-relational principle in view of the in- 
extricably relational or discursive nature of thought. This being through 
and through relational, the supra-relational principle, wdien brought before 
the bar of thought, must inevitably shrink into a mere iimya. Yet, the 
reality of an infinite conscious principle lying beyond thought and speech 
is brought home to us by an inexorable logic. 

THE SUBJECT-OBJECT REL.ATION IN KNOWLEDGE 

That T know’ is the ultimate presupposition of all knowledge has been 
a recognized tenet of idealism since Kant’s analysis of the transcendental 
principles of knowledge. Pursuing the same line of analysis, it may be said 
that it is only in so far as I know ‘a’ and I know ‘b’, that I can ever knotv 
the difference between ‘a’ and ‘b’. If ‘a’ had been within my knowledge 
and ‘b’ outside my knowledge, I could never knoxv that one is different from 
the other. Similarly, my knowledge of any other relation implies that 
1 know’ is' the pre-condition of the terms between which the relation 
obtains. Thus all relations, including the relation of difference, must 
presuppose the ‘I know’. And it is a further consequence of this that the 
‘I’ of the 1 know’ cannot be strictly represented as different from, or 
related with, the entities that are themselves known as different from, or 
related with, one another. In other words, the knowledge of relation, and 
so of difference, tvould be impossible if the ‘I’ had been supposed to be 
itself a term of the relation. It is only against the background of the 
‘I know’ that any relation has its meaning. The inevitable conclusion to 
wffiich such considerations point is that the background or support, of all 
relations, though something positive, falls beyond the relations, and, as 
such, cannot be conditioned or supported by anything different from itself. 
Wfiiat is presupposed by all distinctions cannot itsdf be known through 
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distinction. It is therefore the unconditioned support of all things that 
are related with one another and determined by mutual relations. 

But, it may be asked, Can we not accept the idealist doctrine of the 
self as a self-distinguishing principle? The self as the subject, we have 
been repeatedly told, distinguishes itself from the object and through this 
process becomes conscious of itself as the subject ; the self is neither a mere 
subject nor a mere object, but a self-conscious principle in w^hich the 
difference between subject and object is overreached without annulling 
their distinction. Cannot this theory be accepted as the last wmrd in the 
philosophy of the self? It might be said in reply that even the idealists 
are themselves divided in their attitude to this account of self-consciousness. 
Bradley’s criticism, for example, is well known. But instead of examining 
the theory in the context of Bradley’s analysis, it may be questioned if the 
doctrine does not run counter to one of the valuable contributions of 
modern idealism, namely, that all relations presuppose the supreme subject- 
object relation. The very first point to be borne in mind is that difference 
itself is a relation, and, as such, it must, like other specific relations, fall 
under the generic relation of subject to object. This being so, it would be 
self-contradictory to insist that the subject-object relation itself implies the 
relation of difference. In other words, as all distinctions exist for the 
subject, it would be self-contradictory to urge at the same time that the 
subject distinguishes itself from the object. This is indirectly admitted 
in so far as the idealist accepts that the correlativity of subject and object 
exists for the subject. But in that case the subject for which the correlativity 
exists cannot itself be one of the correlated terms. To put it briefly, the 
pre-condition of all relations cannot itself be a term of the relation condi- 
tioned by it. Being the support of all relations, the self cannot be 
co-ordinated with the objects between which exists a relation, because this 
would be to dislodge the conscious principle from its foundational position 
and place it alongside of what it supports, and here the mistake would be 
identical with that of placing the universal alongside of the particulars, 
which has been emphatically rejected by modern idealists. 


Ihese considerations bring out an important truth about the nature 
of self-consciousness. It is only apparently that self-consciousness implies 
mediation. At first sight it seems to be true that as we can know a thing 
as this by contrasting it with that, the self, in order to be conscious of itself, 
must distinguish itself from the not-self. But this, as we have seen above, 
the self cannot do. Being the presupposition of all distinctions, it cannot 
distinguish itself frora what it is not. This is but another way of saying 
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that self-consciousness, when taken strictly, cannot be a mediated conscious- 
ness, or that the knowledge of the self is not a relational or conceptual 
knowledge. It is, on the contrary, an absolutely immediate consciousness 
which cannot be thrust into the mechanism of relational apprehension. It 
is something like the ‘experienced experiencing’ as put by some of the 
contemporary thinkers, or the ‘non-objectifying experience’ as it figures in 
the epistemological analysis of some philosophers of the recent past. 

It may now be comparatively easy to appreciate the view of the 
Upanisadic idealists and their insistence on the much-misunderstood 
negative method of knowing the Atman, as ‘not this’ and ‘not that’. They 
were fully convinced of the fact that the only way of knowing ‘this’ is to 
limit it by ‘that’. Every finite thing, in other words, must necessarily be 
known through its distinction from what transcends it. But this method 
of knowledge is inapplicable to the all-inclusive Atman beyond which there 
is nothing. The Atman, in other words, is the unconditioned ground of 
all finite entities. Being the sarva-vikalpaspada (ground of all distinctions). 
Brahman cannot be known in the ordinary way which implies identification 
through distinction. This is, again, another way of saying that the 
characters by which one finite thing is distinguished from another is in- 
applicable to the basic principle of all distinctions. The world of plurality 
is dtmamaya in the sense that nothing can ever be known except on the 
presupposed reality of the Atman that defies the conditions under which 
the world is known. This technical meaning of dtmamayatva is explained 
by the later Vedantins as ‘Yatsvarupavyatirekena agrahmwrh yasya tasya 
tadatmatvam’ (that peculiar character without which a thing cannot be 
grasped- or known is its nature). Hence, again, Atman is a non-object 
(awisayfl) ; every object of knowledge has to be known as a definite this, 
but Brahman cannot be known in this way. That is why it is repeatedly 
urged that none can see the seer of sight or the knower of knowledge— 
‘Na drsterdrastdrarh posy eh’ etc. (Br. U., 111.4.2). Such apparently paradox- 
ical statements with which the Upanisads are replete are all intended to 
signify that discursive knowledge, which is universally applicable in the field 
of finite things, is absolutely inapplicable to the non-discursive foundational 
principle supporting the world of plurality. 

This, briefly put, is the Upanisadic solution of the very difficult 
problem of soul which Kant bequeathed to those who came after him, 
namely, the problem of avoiding adhyasa without falling into Sunyavada. 
The majority of the theories of Atman that have made their appearance in 
the history of Indian or Western philosophy have either succumbed to man’s 
inherent tendency to objectify what is essentially unobjectifiable, or have 
drifted towards some type of agnosticism. The former alternative has 
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encouraged the clemocratic conception of the universe in which the Atman, 
as aptly put by S. Alexander, has no privileged place. The latter alter- 
native, on the other hand, has led to the self-refutation of denying the 
reality of what withstands all doubt. Modem idealism and the ancient 
idealism of the Upanisads, accordingly, represent two classical attempts 
at steering clear of the mistakes arising out of these two extreme attitudes. 
Both schools of idealism agree that the real problem of self will defy 
solution as long as the Atman is regarded to be only one thing in the 
midst of other things, or even as a primus inter pares. While agreeing 
so far in the rejection of the purely objectivist doctrines, they differ from 
each other profoundly in their respective constractive suggestions. The 
modern idealists have persistently suspected the wisdom of transgressing 
the limits of epistemological analysis, because in their opinion this would 
inevitably lead to agnosticism. The self is'a subject presupposed by all 
objects; and yet a self-conscious principle must reconcile the opposition 
of subject to object without reducing the one to the other. Such a reduc- 
tion would altogether annihilate their difference, rendering the Atman too 
indefinite to carry any meaning. 

According to the Indian idealists, on the contrary, the epistemological 
analysis which remains at the relational level can never purge itself 
completely of the objectivist attitude leading to the confusion of the self 
with the not-self, of the subject with the object. The analysis therefore 
must be carried further into the transcendental level, and then the Atman 
will be realized as the supra-relational immediate experience which, while 
itself free from all distinctions, is yet the support of all distinguishable 
entities. Even the distinction between existence and knowledge, implied 
by discursive thought, has no application to the self ; here satta eva jnanam, 
jnmam eva satta (existence is knowledge and knowledge is existence). To 
demand that it must be known through mediation is as absurd as to demand 
that one light must be revealed by another ; the only appropriate descrip- 
tion of it is therefore that the self is the ultimate principle of revelation. 
This explains why it is also described as something that is not amenable 
to proof, though itself the basis of all proof. Being an irrepressible prin- 
ciple it cannot be disproved, and as the basis of all proof it cannot itself be 
proved. The self, in other words, is svayamsiddha (self-existing) and 
svaprakdsa (self-revealing). Similarly, being the logical presupposition 
of the objects, it cannot itself be known as an object, or made co-ordinate 
with the objects. To put the whole position succinctly, the self is infinite 
(ananta), supra-relational (asanga), non-objective (avisaya), immediate 
(aparoksa) knowledge or experience. This, according to the Upanisadic 
thinkers, is the only* solution of the true problem of self, which was 
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thrown into prominence by Kant’s analysis of knowledge discussed 
above. 

From this contrast of the modern with the ancient solution of the 
problem of self follow certain results of paramount importance for epis- 
temology and metaphysics. If the contention of the Indian idealists be 
true, idealistic metaphysics must be reconstructed on the basis of the recog- 
nition of the indefinable, yet undeniable, conscious principle that does 
not owe its meaning to mediation. The process of mediation, no doubt, 
is the universal condition of all finite existence ; but the infinite conscious- 
ness provides a clear exception to the rule that mediation and meaning 
are inseparable. The principle of identity in and through difference 
represents, no doubt, a valuable improvement upon the law of abstract 
identity ; and the modern idealists, in emancipating thought from the age- 
long fallacy of bare identity, have done an invaluable service to the cause 
of sound philosophy. But it must not be forgotten that a principle that 
is universally applicable within a limited sphere loses its value and useful- 
ness when accepted as a universal principle of unlimited application. 
Difference in some form or other must enter into the life of an intelligible 
identity which on that account implies limitation by what transcends it. 
Such an identity therefore is valid within the field of finite entities ; and 
this may be shown to be true even in the case of a self-determining 
principle. In other words, a self-determining principle, such as a concrete 
universal, must have internal differences through which it maintains its 
identity. It ought to be evident from this that the category of self- 
determination is inapplicable to what is the logical basis of all difference, 
the infinite conscious principle within which there is no difference. 

POST-UPANISADIC SPECUIATIONS 

The post-Upanisadic speculations on the self, though influenced 
either positively or negatively by the rich heritage left by the ancient 
thinkers, explored several avenues of approach to the problem, some of 
which marked new departures in the method as well as the general outlook 
of philosophical analysis. The tendency to rely on direct intuition 
or religious experience for reaching the deeper aspects of reality was 
gradually supplemented, and often replaced, by a growing emphasis upon 
an exclusively rational analysis and argumentative discussion. This was in 
a way inevitable, because every systematic growth of thought has to reckon 
with the intellectual milieu and fight its way to recognition as an indepen- 
dent philosophical position. Thus it happened that even the orthodox 
systems, in spite of their professed loyalty to the Vedic tradition and a conse- 
quent dislike of unaided reason, were compelled to ctefine and clarify their 
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respective positions against the rival systems that were growing along with 
them. This committed the philosophers to a rational defence of what was 
yet acknowledged to have its final support in the unquestionable authority 
of the Upanisads. The clear implication of this scholastic endeavour to 
reconcile reason with authority was that the latter was not only rationally 
defensible, but needed reason’s assistance for making its voice distinctly 
audible even within the narrow circle of orthodoxy. Whenever a partic- 
ular issue was at stake it was not so much the scriptural statements that 
acted as an arbiter as the preconceived idea of the system that dictated 
the particular interpretation of the saipture. And then the choicest 
dialectical weapons w'ere brought into play in defence of the -idea ; and 
consequently the repeated professions of allegiance to the Upanisads 
assumed the appearance of little more than lip-service to a tradition that 
was crumbling under the pressure of conflicting interpretations. 

It would therefore be a mistake to think that the scripture-ridden 
systems left no room for independent and unbiased thinking and were 
ultimately based upon blind faith in authority. The fact is that reason, 
banned on the highway, discovered by-ways for self-assertion; and that 
the orthodox systems, though ostensibly based upon the scriptures, could 
not help disclosing their respective rational foundations. 

CONSCIOUSNESS AS A QUALITY OF THE SELF 

In every serious inquiry the different lines on which controversy 
develops are more or less determined by the different formulations of the 
problem ; the problem of the self is no exception to this. Bradley’s formu- 
lation of the problem of the self may be easily taken to be one of the 
clearest with which modern thinkers are familiar. ‘We are all sure that 
we exist,’ he remarks, ‘but in what sense and what character — as to that 
we are most of us in helpless uncertainty and in blind confusion.’ In a 
surprisingly similar manner the mediaeval Indian philosophers formulated 
the same problem. Sankara in his commentar)'- on Brahma-Sutra 1.1.1 
says, ‘Sarvo hi atmastitvam pratyeti, . . . tadvisesam prati vipratipatteh’ 
(Nobody doubts the existence of Atman, but there are differences as to 
its character). The problem of the self, according to this particular form 
of presentation, is not that of the existence of the self; it is rather the 
problem of the character of what exists as the inexpugnable postulate of 
all knowledge and all experience. Thus, the very formulation of the 
problem has implicit in it the distinction between existence and character, 
the that and the what’. In other words, the scope of the possible theories 
that may arise out of the attempts to solve the problem is predetermined 
and restricted by the qiostulate that whatever is real must conform to the 
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Now, as to the theory of the unconscious soul as developed by the 
Nyaya-Vaitesika school. It is an ultimate postulate of the Nyaya thinkers 
that whatever is real must be capable of being proved, and so what cannot 
be proved is a mere nonentity. A second postulate that is equally vital 
to the Nyaya analysis lies in the assertion that whatever is real must possess 
certain attributes ; mere existence without character is as inconceivable as 
character that does not characterize something. In conformity with these 
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conditions of discursive knowledge or discursive thought that understands 
everything by distinguishing it from other things by means of the character 
that the latter do not possess. It is therefore natural, while the postulate 
remains unchallenged, to regard the self as something possessing a peculiar 
character that distinguishes it from the not-self ; and the self is then con- 
ceived as a substance with knowledge or consciousness as its peculiar 
quality. A large number of respectable theories of the self, in Indian and 
Western philosophical systems, have been developed in conformity with 
the requirements of discursive thought, and they are still popular. 

Once we have taken this important step, a theory of the self may 
develop on one of two distinct lines according as knowledge is regarded as 
an inseparable or a separable attribute of the soul-substance. In the latter 
case, knowledge or consciousness reduces itself to a mere accidental .or 
adventitious quality occasionally produced in the soul, which in between 
the intervals of consciousness is essentially unconscious. This position, 
again, contains, in a state of unstable equilibrium, the germs of materialism 
as well as what is generally known as spiritualism, as is to be found in 
Locke and the Nyaya-Vaisesika. A substance that is essentially unconscious 
may easily be identified with matter; and when this identification is 
complete, consciousness becomes a by-product of matter or an epiphe- 
nomenon in the strict sense of the term. When, on the other hand, the 
identification of the soul with a bit of matter is rejected as paradoxical 
and outrageous, while still adhering to the theory of consciousness as a 
quality as in Descartes and Jainism, we get a theory according to which 
consciousness is an inseparable quality of the soul, so that the soul is taken 
to be conscious even in the intervals of apparent unconsciousness, such as 
sleep and swoon. The soul, according to this position, can never remain 
unconscious without forfeiting its claim to be a spiritual substance ; thus 
while avoiding the apparent paradox of identifying the soul with matter, 
it is driven to the equally paradoxical admission that the soul thinks or is 
conscious even when there is apparently a total suspension of consciousness 
as in sound, dreamless slumber. 
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postulates they insist that the self, if it has to be taken as real at all, must 
be an object of proof for which it must be a ‘that’ and a ‘what’, i.e. it must 
have an existence and a character. Without going into further details we 
would be content in this short article to bring into prominence the per- 
plexities and quibblings that are directly born of the assumption that the 
self can be proved in the ordinary sense of the term, so that it is only one 
of the objects that stand in need of proof. 

Vats5ayana, for example, inquii'es hoAv the self as Atman, that must 
be accepted as the logical presupposition of the process of proof, can itself 
be turned into an object of proof, how the pramdtr may be taken to be 
a prarneya. Apparently, the question is insoluble tvithin the postulates 
of. the Nyaya philosophy ; and it must either be admitted that the process 
of. proving implies the existence of the prover just as doubt implies the 
existence of the doubter, as Descartes said, or that every attempt to 
knoAv the know^er would inevitably lead to argument in a circle, as was 
seen by Kant. But Vatsyayana, instead of following any of these courses, 
seeks to cut the Gordian knot by taking recourse to the case-endings of 
Sanskrit grammar, according to which the same thing may be regarded 
as being the subject of a sentence or its predicate depending upon the 
intention of the verb. A tree, for example, may be used in a sentence 
either as a nominative or as an accusative ; this is supposed by Vatsyayana 
to be a sufficient guarantee for the assertion that the self too may be the 
agent as tvell as the object of proof, the kartr as well as the karma. The 
appeal to the grammatical structure of a language for solving a philosoph- 
ical issue has not perhaps assumed a more irrational form than what is 
illustrated here. The syntactical rules governing the construction of 
sentences cannot be brought in for the solution of an epistemological issue, 
and Vatsyayana does not appear to see the ambiguity in the terms kartr 
and karma when they are used in sentence-construction on the one hand, 
and in the analysis of knowledge on the other. 

Yet, however, he has himself characterized the self as the knoAver of 
all objects, the feeler of all feelings iatmd sarvasya drastd, sarvasya bhoktd, 
saruajnah, sarvdnubhdvt). The clear meaning of this description, to put 
it briefly, is that it is the inexpugnable presupposition of experience in 
general. That the self, Avhen regarded in this light, cannot be turned 
into an object of knoAvledge or of proof should be obvious to eA'ery dis- 
passionate thinker, and the analogy of the tree makes the confusion Avorse 
confounded Avithout offering a real solution of the problem. Similarly, 
Vatsyayana’s endeavour to prove the identity of the knower and the knoAvn 
by appealing to such experiences as ‘I am happy’ and ‘I am unhappy’ is 
mostly influenced b^ the dictates of unreflective ordinary thinking wedded 
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to the gi'ammatical structure of language ; and if every form of linguistic 
expression is taken to correspond to the form of reality, the problem of 
knowing the self would not present itself as a problem at all. ‘I am stout’ 
or ‘I am not stout’ does not amount to the knowledge of myself ; and, 
if so, there is no earthly reasoir why ‘I am happy’ should be taken to solve 
the problem of self-knowledge. The inherent paradox in such an 
uncritical acceptance of the identity of the linguistic form with the form 
of reality show’s itself when, instead of saying ‘I know’ myself as un- 
happy’, a person says that he does not know himself to be happy. The 
former expression as little justifies the opinion that the self know’S itself 
as existing in reality as the latter w’ould warrant the conclusion that the 
self does not exist. 

It is significant that Vacaspati, the distinguished exponent of the 
different systems, who possessed the w’onderful capacity of entering into 
the spirit of each school of philosophy, remarked that the Nyaya analysis, 
when carefully examined, did not favour the doctrine that the self w’as 
literally an object of knowledge or jneya. What Uddyotakara also implied 
W’as not the identity of the knower and the known ; it w’as only through a 
sort of linguistic licence that the self, which is in reality the principle of 
revelation, ivas said to be the object of knowdedge {tatra vivaksaya 
jneyatvabbidhanam). In I'eality, how’ever, Vacaspati insists, happiness and 
misery that are the qualities of the self are the objects of knowledge and 
not the self itself. It is evident, then, that Vacaspati and Uddyotakara, as 
interpreted by him, were against the ordinary interpretation of the Nyaya 
analysis of such experiences as ‘I am happy’ and ‘I am unhappy’; and this 
implied that the self, w'hen taken strictly, could not be proved in the 
sense in w'hich proof necessarily implies objectification of what is pi'oved. 
To put it plainly, the self or Atman being the pre-established reality of 
all doubt and refutation, proof and disproof, the attempt to prove it 
through perception or inference w’ould be a paradoxical undertaking. 

In the history of Western philosophy the false assumption that the 
self, like all other things, must be known through ‘experience’ led to 
perplexing quandaries in pre-Kantian empiricism ; and it is Hume who 
drew the logical conclusion that what the philosophers called the self was 
nothing more than a bundle of ‘perceptions’ that were in constant flux. In 
a similar spirit the Buddhists insisted that the so-called self was but the 
common name for the flux of ideas or vijndna-santana. The denial of a 
permanent principle, in both these cases, was the inevitable consequence 
of the uncritical assumption that the self, if it is to be proved at all, must 
be proved in the same way in which every other thing is demonstrated ; 
the assumption, to put it in another form, confuses pro«>f with presupposition 
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and implies that what is presupposed by proof must itself be subjected to 
proof, the pramatr mwst also be a prameya. It is as little realized by the 
modern empiricists as by the Indian empiricists of old that the presupposed 
principles of knowledge being the logical implicates of all proof, it is 
impossible as well as misleading to attempt their logical justification. The 
self, when taken in the strict sense of a knower, is therefore beyond the 
region of proof (pramana-nirapeksa) and the basis {asraya) of all proof and 
disproof. In the language of the Advaita Vedanta, the self is svayamsiddha 
-as distinct from paratahsiddha. It is, however, important to note here that 
the assertion that the self is beyond proof and disproof is not to reduce 
it to a mere assumption, because an assumption, like a working hypothesis 
or postulate, does not exclude the possibility of its rejection at a future stage 
of investigation ; a svayarhsiddha principle, on the contrary, is irrepressible 
in the sense that in doubting or refuting its reality one has to accept it at 
every stage of investigation. 

THE SELF AS TRANSCENDENTAL REALITY 
Allied with the assumption that the self is a prameya, which the Nyaya 
philosophy along with some other systems accepts as an indubitable truth, 
there is another that is equally fundamental to its realistic and psychological 
outlook, namely, that all that exists must possess such characters as may 
distinguish them from one another so that each may be conceived as 
different from the rest. Under the influence, and considered in the light, 
of this assumption, the self is taken to be a thing or a substance having for 
its attribute knowledge or consciousness. Many a reputable doctrine of 
self in Indian and Western philosophy has found in it an unquestionable 
postulate that must be accepted by every intelligible doctrine of reality ; 
and if the self is not to be a mere nothing or myth it must also conform to 
that postulate. In Indian philosophy therefore all the different schools of 
thought have accepted it in more or less emphatic language, the only 
exception being the Samkhya-Yoga and particularly the Advaita Vedanta 
associated with the name of Sahkaracarya. The highest level of analysis, 
as we have remarked above, was reflected in the transcendental doctrine of 
the self as discovered and propounded by the Upanisads ; the Atman was 
then taken to be an integral experience above all relations, internal or 
external. It was consequently indefinable yet undeniable, and, as such, 
falling beyond speech and discursive thought. It was therefore quite 
natural for the majority of the later thinkers to re-interpret the Upanisadic 
teachings in conformity with the requirements of our ordinary knowledge. 
But Sankara, impressed by the thoroughness and dialectical force of the 
arguments of the great thinkers of the Buddhistic tradition which assailed 
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the belief in a permanent unchanging principle, must have realized the 
Utter futility of defending the Upanisadic faith while leaving unchallenged 
the basic postulate that whatever is real must possess a character, as was 
evident from the way in which the different systems sought to criticize 
Buddhism. He therefore brought to prominence and developed the 
transcendental approach to the problem of reality as was suggested by the 
Upanisads, and believed that this alone held the key to a metaphysical 
position that would avoid the shortcomings of substantialism on the one 
hand, and those of the theory of universal becoming on the other. The 
Atman therefore is neither a substance underlying the changing states of 
consciousness, nor is it a mere stream of consciousness. It is the indefinable 
yet svayamsiddha and svaprakdsa principle, or an eternal conscious principle 
in which existence is knowledge and knowledge is existence, and to which 
such objectivistic principles as space, time, and causality are inapplicable. 


30 

NATURE OF THE PHYSICAL WORLD 


he physical universe was early recognized in India, as in other parts 
J. of the world, as a philosophical problem both of epistemology and of 
ontology. How we know the physical world, whether directly or indirectly, 
was a point of discussion, for instance, in the Buddhistic schools. Percep- 
tion was universally acknowledged to be a source of knowledge, though 
there tvas difference of opinion regarding other sources, such as inference, 
analogy, verbal testimony, etc. and also regarding the objects that are 
perceived and the elements that enter into perceptual experience. 

VARIETY OF SPECU1.ATIONS 

Naturally therefore, a variety of speculations, in consonance with 
their respective ontological positions, arose in the diffei'ent philosophical 
schools. There was, for example, the major question whether the physical 
universe was real. Two extreme views on this subject are represented by 
the Carvaka and the Advaita Vedanta. 

The Carvakas are of opinion that matter alone is real, and that what 
we call mind or consciousness is nothing but a property of matter generated 
under certain conditions, just as grains of rice acquire by fermentation the 
power of intoxication. Not believing in any transcendental tvorld, 
religion, or morality, the Carvakas think that the body is the sole 
reality, and consciousness ceases with the dissolution of the. body into its 
constituent elements. At the other extreme stands the Advaita Vedanta 
with its view that the physical world has only an illusory reality pi'oduced 
by the false projection of Maya. I’he extreme Advaitin rejects all 
explanations except the vivaria or illusory projection guaranteeing no sub- 
stantiality, and therefore no true being, to the physical world. A modified 
form of idealism is to be found in the Yogacara system of Buddliism lYhere 
the physical universe is regarded as a projection of consciousness, but not 
exactly illusory in character like the ‘hare’s horn’ or the ‘sky flower’. For 
all practical purposes, the world is real though changing every moment ; 
but its origin is to be traced to the operation of the mind, which is the only 
reality ; and though in an ultimate reference everything is void, yet, 
compared Mdth the physical projection, the receptacle consciousness {alaya- 
vijnana) is relatively more real. An extreme form of subjective idealism 
is Drsti-srsti-vada, the theory that holds that the esse of things is their 
percipi, not as modesnof absolute consciousness but as mental creations of 
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individual percipients. In between these extremes, we have any number 
of theories acknowledging in varying degrees and senses the reality of the 
physical world. 

THE .SANiKHYA-YOG.A VIEW 

The Samkhya-Yoga believes that Prakrti or primordial nature is as 
real as Purusa ; but while the unmanifested (avyakta) Prakrti is real as an 
ultimate principle, the same cannot be said of its manifestations [vyakta). 
Thev pass atvay for individual Purusas with the dawn of the discriminative 
knowledge that the soul and the embodied self are not identical. But 
even though phenomena are unreal, Prakrti as such is real ; and when 
the process of manifestation, starting with mahat orTwdd/t?' and ending 
in the two parallel series with mahabhutas and in driyai, terminates, there 
continues to be a process of multiplication of the constituent elements 
(giifuis) inside the primordial Prakrti. The Samkhya view therefore makes 
a distinction lictween two orders of reality in the physical universe, namely, 
in the manifest and in the unmanifest condition. The visible world is 
thought of as a product of five gross elements, viz. earth, water, fire, air, 
and ether (ti/nlvn), but in the unmanifest Prakrti the gross and subtle 
elements cease to exist, and we have to think only of their strands, sattva, 
rajas, and tainas, as constituting its natui'e. It is obvious that the Saihkhya- 
Yoga was primarily interested in the different aspects in which nature 
appears to us, namely, illuminating, active, and stupefying, and that, 
obviously, this triple aspect was arrived at by a consideration of the ways 
in which the world of manifestations show's itself. For, according to this 
particular .school, the effect is practically identical with the cause ; and 
unless these three aspects were really present in the original Prakrti, they 
could not have found a place in the manifested universe. This Samkhya 
view' finds a modified expression in the Car aka Samhita where a medley 
of categories combining the Nyaya-Vaisesika and Sariikhya conceptions is 
to be found. In Kashmir Saivism also the Samkhya catcgorie.s, mixed 
w'ith thcivStic elements, make their appearance. 

THE WDaNTIC VIEW' 

In the \Tdantic schools, however, the major inquiry is about the 
relation bettveen Brahman and the universe ; and consequently the nature 
of the physical world is seen from a theistic or pantheistic angle. While 
some are w'illing to accord a kind of ontological reality to the physical 
world in .so far as it represents the transformation of Brahman Itself, 
others regal'd it as representing the body of Brahman, that is, the physical 
aspect or" quality of the ultimate principle. Nature, ^according to the latter 
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view, represents the unconscious extension aspect of Bi'ahman, just as the Jiva 
represents the consciousness aspect. The Vedantic dualists, not satisfied 
with this position, further postulate a fivefold distinction of God and 
matter, God and soul, soul and soul, matter and soul, and matter and 
matter (bhedapancaka). In this system therefore, barring the dependence 
of the universe on God, the existence of the physical world could be 
regarded as real. Apart from their initial divergence on the problem of 
the origin of the universe out of Brahman, the Vedantic schools, in dealing 
with the physical world in a practical manner, admit the combination of 
different elements as producing the protean forms in which nature makes 
its appearance. Thus even in the Advaita Vedanta we meet with the 
theory of pancikarana (combining the five), according to which the five 
elements mix in different proportions to produce the (gross 

elements). Other philosophical schools in their treatment of real things 
{bhava paddrtha) include four or five of these physical elements, though 
there is some discussion as to whether all the substances are perceptible 
or some are merely inferred. There is also a divergence of opinion regard- 
ing the necessity of admitting potency (sakti), resident in material things, 
which is responsible for manifesting their characteristic qualities. 

THE NYAYA-VAISESIKA VIEW OF ELEMENTS 
Our major field of discussion regarding the physical universe is, how- 
ever, the Nyaya and Vaisesika systems, which, starting as two different 
schools, latterly combined into a single unified mode of thinking. Taking 
up a realistic attitude towards the universe and not denying the necessity 
of admitting non-material principles, the Nyaya-Vaisesika furnishes us with 
a systematic account of the different elements of the universe together with 
their differentiating qualities and their method of combination. Adopting 
the standpoint of the common man that the physical world, as it appears 
to our external senses, must be accepted as real, even though it might be 
necessary to assume or infer certain transcendental conditions (e.g. the 
deserts of the self) in order to explain the modes of combination of 
the atoms, the Nyaya-Vaisesika broadly divides reality into self (cetana) 
and non-self (acetana). The latter may be divided into mental and 
extra-mental realities. Our everyday experience shows that every idea 
arising in the mind is not only very intimately associated with an 
external object, but has a corresponding reality in the objective world. 
These two realities stand to each other in a certain relation of causal 
sequence. The external reality concerned, however, is quite independent of 
the idea in so far as its existence is prior to the appearance, and is 
a condition of the pctisibility, of the phenomenon of our mental life, 
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This experience of our life has remained unchallenged throughout the 
ages and is at the root of all our dealings with the objective world. The 
discussion on the nature of the physical wnrld therefore is mainly based 
on the experience of our mental life {laukika-pratUi) and the usage of the 
objective world for practical purposes (laukika-vyavahara). 

Tor the clear understanding of the nature of the physical world it is 
also very necessary to know something about the nature of its other aspect, 
the cetana (conscious) element. Neither of the two depends upon the 
Other for its existence, but there does exist a peculiar relation between 
them in so far as the existence of the cetana element is manifested through 
the operation of the acetana aspect. Although these two are opposite 
entities, they co-operate in such a smooth manner that our life and our 
dealings with the world are harmonized. In between these two realities of 
opposite natures there exists an eternal and atomic inanimate element,^ 
called manas, which brings about a close connection between the two and 
helps the working of the physical world.^ Without manas it will not be 
possible to realize the aim of creation.® 

The constituents of the physical world are the eight forms of matter — 
five atomic and three ubiquitous in nature— and their qualities. Matter, 
in its atomic or discrete form, consi.sts of (1) the four productive elements. 


called b/iautika paramunui, which enter into the composition of the 
insensate w'orld, and (2) the non-bhautika par amanUy Csdled manas, which, 
conceived as an eternal substance and associated with the individual self 
(Jivatman), helps in the organization of the productive matter into struc- 



tures or physical organisms capable of experiencing pleasure and pain 
under the stress of moral necessity and retributive justice.^ The other 
form of matter, which is looked upon as a continuum, being substantive 
in character, is the eternal background of the creative process, namely, 
kdla or time, and or space, and of the relative position involved 

therein, namely, dis. All these, together with their qualities, form what is 
called the physical world. Besides, as has been mentioned above, there 
is the conscious element which is essential for the clear understanding 
of the nature of the physical world. 


ORIGIN OF THINGS AND THE PHYSICAL WORLD 
The physical world may be an object of immediate perception through 
the instrumentality of oUr external sense-organs where such cognition is 

^ Nyaya-Sutra, XII. 2. 59; Vaihsika-Sutray 
^ Nyaya-Sutra, III.2.59, 

^ Padart ha- dharma-sangraha (Chowkhamba, 1923 Ed.), p. 36; Vyomavati, p. 428; Kirandvali^ 
p. 93. ^ 

^ Nyaya-Sutra, 111.2.60. 
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possible, or else its notion may be arrived at through other means of right 
cognition. When closely observed, it is found that every product of this 
objective world undergoes some change or other. Production and destr'uc- 
tion in some form are constantly taking place. Now, it is to be seen 
whether this change is in some regular order or not. This is a problem 
which everyone has to face from his own angle of vision ; and throughout 
the ages various views have been advanced on the problem. Some of these 
views are found summed up in the &vetasvatara Upanisad (1.2). It is 
mentioned there that time (liala), nature (svabhava), necessity or fate {niyati), 
chance or coincidence (yadrcchd), elements {bhutas), Purusa, and combina- 
tion of these have been regarded by different thinkers at different times as the 
cause of the origin of the world. In the Mahdbhdrata (Vanaparvan, XXX.28), 
the Mahdbodhi Jdtaka (Jdtaka, V), and the Biiddhacarita (IX.53) there is a 
reference to Isvara as the cause. Gautama in his Nydya-Sutra (IV.l. 14,19) 
refers to void {abhdva) and God (Isvara) as the causes. He also mentions 
one Nirnimittavada with reference to a view-point according to which 
things are produced without any cause (IV. 1.22). The authors of the 
Sidndap the Biiddhacarita, ° and the Gomatasdra' also refer to a similar 
view. Again, Gautama says that, according to some, everything of the 
universe is non-eternal, because it is produced and destroyed, and there 
exists nothing before the production and after the destruction (Nydya- 
Sutra, IV. 1.25). As opposed to this view, he refers to another view accord- 
ing to which everything is eternal, for the five atomic elements which 
constitute this objective world are ultimately eternal. Hence, there is no 
need to establish any causality to explain the origin either of individual 
things or of the universe as a whole. 

After a careful analysis of these views it is clear that some thinkers 
do believe in some sort of positive cause, while there are others who do 
not believe in any positive cause. As each school of thought faced this 
problem in its own way, it became very controversial. The following may 
be said to be some of the points on which the controversy is based: 
(1) Relation between cause and effect, (2) Identity or difference between 
the two, (3) Production of an effect out of something which is real, positive, 
and eternal, or out of mere void, (4) Is an effect only a modification of that 
which was present in the cause even before the causal operation, or is it 
entirely different from its cause, and as the effect has no existence prior 
to the causal operation, is it a new creation? and (5) The cause alone -is 
real and eternal, while the effect is merely illusory. All these factors led to 


^ ^anrasthanaj 1 . 1 1 . 
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the standpoints of the four main schools, namely, the Nyaya-Vaisesika, the 
Saiiikhya, the Sankara Vedanta, and the Madhyamika school of Buddhism. 
These points of view are ordinarily called the Arambhavada, the Pari- 
namavada, the Vivartavada, and the Sunyavada respectively. Here in the 
present article we shall follow the theory of origination (Arambhavada) 
only, for it is this view-point alone which properly represents the nature 
of the physical world. 

According to the theory of origination, there is an absolute difference 
between a cause and its effect, and the effect is entirely a new and fresh 
production. But, in spite of this, both are mutually bound together by a 
mysterious tie of relation, so that as long as the effect lasts it inheres in its 
cause, and even when it does not exist, as for instance, before its produc- 
tion and after its destruction, its non-existence, in both states, technically 
called pragab hava and dhvamsahhava, is also attributed to the same cause. 
It is not possible to give any satisfactory reason for this. The upholders 
of this view attribute it to the very nature of cause and effect. They hold 
that the ultimate particles of the four productive elements are the ultimate 
cause of this world. These particles, through the operation of some conscious 
agency, combine together so as to form products, which are entirely new 
and which had no existence prior to their production. Nothing can come 
into existence without the operation of a cause ; and even in cases where 
no cause is obvious, it has to be assumed that the cause is hidden from 
sight (adrsta). In the case of animate beings, ordinarily called Jxvatmans, 
the differences found in them are neither inherent in them nor are they 
due to mere chance. These also are due to some cause. In other words, 
every birth of every animate being necessitates the assumption of a cause 
that can be traced to its past life alone, and that life in turn depends upon 
a cause in another previous life, and so on. This leads us to believe in 
the beginninglessness of this objective world. 

THE LAW OF KARMA AND DIVINE WILL 

Tracing the causality of the birth of an animate being we come to the 
law of Karma. In fact, the birth of an animate being and the creation of 
the physical world are so closely connected that it is essential to attribute 
the ultimate causality of the world to the same law of Karma. It is for 
the sake of providing animate beings with facilities to experience pleasure 
and pain that the inanimate objects of this universe have been created.* In 
other words, all the inorganic constituents of this world have been created 
simply to meet the demands of the organic creation. What could have 


“ Padarlha-dharma-sangraha, pp. 135, 143. 
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been the aim of creation of the non-conscious objects except that the Jivas 
might experience pleasure and pain through them? According to the 
law of Karma, all actions, mental and physical, bear some fruit that must 
be experienced by the doer himself. This experiencing of the results of 
deeds may be effected in one life or in many. But the doer cannot be 
freed from this until all the results of his actions are exhausted through 
experience. It is for providing facilities for the experiencing of these 
results that there exists the physical world with all its constituents.® Every 
time a being takes birth, it comes to this world with a fresh impetus pro- 
vided by the results of its own deeds which accumulated in the past in the 
form of impressions (samskaras), also called adrstWy dharma-adharma, or 
apurva. When that force with which the being started its fresh life be- 
comes exhausted, the physical organism dies only to recoup itself with 
fresh energy and a new organism in order to exhaust those results of the 
past deeds which are still left to be experienced. It is not only that the 
JIva reaps the fruits of its own past deeds in a fresh birth, but it also 
creates for its future experience fresh sets of impressions through the per- 
formance of fresh deeds according to the limited freedom which it has. In 
this way the cycle of births and deaths continues till eternity except in the 
case of those who realize the final emancipation {mukti). Similarly, all the 
organic productions individually undergo change, and a time comes when 
all these products, organic and inorganic, come to an end for some time 
in order to regain fresh energy out of the karmic forces of the past to enable 
them to function further. This period of universal dissolution is called 
‘cosmic rest’ {pralaya). During this period, all the products are reduced to 
their ultimate particles, called paramanus, which are regarded as eteimal. 
Besides, we find other eternal elements, such as manas, dkasa, kala, dis, and 
the Jivas, together with their qualities, present during this period. 

Accepting the view that, nothing is created without the agency of a 
cause and that there are the karmic forces arising from the past deeds of 
the Jivas to act as the cause, the question remains as to how these forces 
which are non-conscious in nature operate so as to bring about the cosmic 
world after the period of cosmic rest is over. A causal operation requires 
the agency of a conscious being who is present even during the period of 
cosmic rest. The Jivas are, no doubt, present even then, but they are 
insensate at that time and so are not capable of imparting any productive 
motion to the elements to create fresh products. This leads us to believe 
in the causality of the divine, will which is ever present to impart initial 
motion to the paramanus for creation. This divine will is influenced in 
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a way by the cumulative adriia of the Jivas in imparting the productive 
motion to the paramdnus. This is how causality leads to the production 
of motion at the beginning of a fresh creationd” 

CHARACTERISTICS OF FORMS OF MATTER 
Before we proceed further, it will not be out of place to mention cer- 
tain common characteristics of the forms of matter constituting the physical 
world and the special characteristics of the laws of causation and motion. 
Of the various properties of the forms of matter, the most important seem 
to be (i) inherent causality, that is, capacity for generating an effect with 
itself as its cause, (ii) an individual character in each of its ultimate forms 
which are eternal, and (iii) in its emergent aspect incapability of being 
destroyed, as an effect, by the cause concerned. Individually earth possesses 
motion which generates velocity {vegay^ so that when any earthly object 
moves, it continues to move only because of the velocity inherent in it, 
which helps the existence of motion in that object for a certain length of 
time according to the strength of the impetus imparted to that object. The 
velocity once generated in an earthly object produces a series of motions 
in succession until the object stops due to gravity (gurutva).^^ By nature 
earth is solid, but under certain conditions when it comes in contact with 
heat and is reduced to paramdnus^ a. certain attribute called liquidity is 
produced in it. “ Water as a distinct entity possesses all the above-men- 
tioned qualities of earth except that it is not solid by nature and that 
liquidity is not conditional but natural to it.“ Tejds (heat, fire) also pos- 
sesses the above-mentioned attributes except gravity. It is due to the lack 
of gravity that tejas always moves upwards. Liquidity is not intrinsic in it.“® 
Air possesses oblique or transversal motion.” It does not possess gravity, 
and therefore it does not move downwards ; and consequently there is 
nothing to check its movement, which ever continues to get a fresh impetus 
from the velocity possessed by it.” Of all the elements it is the swiftest. 

Coming to the ubiquitous forms of matter constituting the physical 



world, we should know that these are the forms which are inseparably 
connected with the objective world as the necessary conditions of the 
creative process. We know that, according to the theory of origination, 
after the period of cosmic rest is over, a succession of fresh products comes 
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into being out of the causal material. The sequence of phenomena observed 
in creation implies the existence of a factor that is technically known as 
time or kiila. It is held to be a substance, supersensuous, pervasive, and 
eternal in nature. It is not subjective — a mental construction, as the 
Yoga' believes, nor a specific power associated with the Supreme as the 
Agamas afRrm, but is objective and substantial in nature, in so far as it is 
the substrate of a number of qualities. That it is eternal is evident from 
the fact that it lies behind all worldly processes, creative as well as destruc- 
tive, tv’hich involve succession.” This very fact presupposes its all-per- 
vasive character as well. It is regarded as a necessary precondition of every 
kind of action in the physical world.” 

With creation, the necessity of having a support for the created objects 
naturally arises. Objects of limited dimensions can be thought of only in 
relation to a substance of wider extension that may be said to hold them 
within it, and this latter substance, again, being similarly related to another 
of still greater extension, and so on, we come at last to an ultimate substance 
with infinite extension holding within itself all the limited and partially 
extended objects of the universe in common. This substance, technically 
known as akasa or space, is necessarily a continuum and is therefore 
eternal.” It is regai'ded as physical space with sound as its specific 
property.^' 

The last principle, which is inseparably connected with the cosmic 
order, refers to the relative position involved therein. In other words, it 
is a fact of common experience that two separate objects of limited dimen- 
sions cannot simultaneously occupy the same space. They must occupy 
separate spaces.” These created objects are related to one another, as 
is evident from the notions of proximity, distance, and so on, and this 
presupposes the existence of a separate substance technically called diL 
These three are the forms of non-conscious elements which form the 
very background of all creation in this physical world. No production of 
any object can be explained without these. Hence, though supersensuous 
in nature, they are dealt with here as being the necessary conditions of 
creation. 

LAWS OF CREATION AND MOTION 

Regarding the characteristics of the law of causation, the only point 
which needs to be emphasized is that the cause must precede the effect and 

pp. 26, 27. - , ' 

Upaskara on Vaisesika-Sutra, V.2.26. ... 

U. Mishra, Conception of Matter, p. 161. 

'■ Ibid, ' ' ' ' ■ ' ' 

Nydyalilavati (NimayS:sagara Ed,), p, 34; U. Mjshra, Conception of Matter, p. 161. 
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that nothing can be produced without a cause. The eJEect, though in- 
separably connected with the cause, is yet entirely different from it and 
has no existence prior to its production. 

It has been pointed out before that for the creation of the objective 
world motion is most essential. It is equally needed for the destruction of 
products. Motion, to come into existence, must have as its substrate some 
material object, though it is also a fact that no product can come into exist- 
ence without motion. There can be only one motion at a time in one 
substance.^® Motion never produces another motion,^'* nor does it produce 
any substance.^^ It produces an effect marking a particular direction.™ 
It produces velocity as well as elasticity. A single motion is produced 
through several causes, such as, weight, effort, and conjunction. Fluidity, 
velocity, impression, elasticity, and certain unseen forces also produce 
motion.^® These are softie of the more important characteristics of the 
law of motion. 

With the help of motion, the ultimate particles representing the 
material cause begin to group together so as to form various products. 
The process of creation stops only when the last organic production 
{antyavayavin) has come into existence. It has to be kept in mind that the 
motion with which creation begins does not continue for more than a few 
moments. It gives rise to some other causes which will help the creation 
further; 

. LAWS OF CONSERVATION OF MATTER AND WEIGHT 

In this process of change from cause to effect throughout the entire 
process of creation no material substance is ever lost. The parammus, 
which are the ultimate cause of this world, are eternal. Throughout all the 
changes from cause to effect, these do not change either in 

number or in any other aspect. They give rise to various products which 
undergo changes, but they themselves remain unchanged. If any product 
is destroyed and is reduced to its ultimate particles, it will be found that 
the number of the pwramanus out of which that object was produced 
remains as before. In other words, the ultimate matter remains the same 
throughout the entire process of change. This is what may be called the 
law of conservation of matter. It is also a fact that the weight of the 
totality of causes is equal to the weight of the particular effect produced 

== VaUesika-Sutra, 1.1.17; Padarlha-dharma-sangraha, p. 147; Vpaskara, llA.tl. 

Vaisekha-Sutra, 1.1.24. 

VaUekka-SutYa, 1.1.21; Fadartha-dharma-sangraha^ p. 147. 

Paddkha-dharma-sangraha, p. 147. 

Vaisesika-Sutra, 1.1.20; Upaskdra on the above. 

U. Mishra, Conception of Matter, pp. 20§;205. ® 
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out of those causes, which means that in the creation of the physical world 
the law of conservation of weight also holds good. But this view is 
not shared by all. In certain cases the products gain in weight. The 
Yajnavalkya Smrti says, ‘Coarse wool and cotton yarn gain 10 per cent 
in weight in weaving ; wool and cotton yarn of middling counts gain 5 
per cent and those of the finer counts gain only 3 per cent. But 
in the case of pure silk (kauseya) and tree-bark, the produced cloth does 
not gain anything, nor does it lose any weight. Again, in certain products, 
such as embroidery work, the product loses SO per cent’ (11.179,180). 
This view is also upheld by Uddyotakara in his Nyayavarttika (ll.l.Si). 
From this it is concluded that the law of conservation of weight is believed 
only partially in Indian thought. 

THE THEORY OF CHEMICAL ACTION 

This leads us to say a few words in connection with the theory of 
chemical action (pdka-prakriya),^^ which is so intimately connected with 
the laws of change and motion. From our study of the nature of the 
qualities of the four productive elements of the world, it is clear that all 
possible changes can occur only in the qualities of earthly particles or 
products. These changes occur when objects come in contact with heat. 
This contact takes place only in earthly substances.®" The earthly particles 
and products, after having come in contact with heat particles, change their 
qualities, such as colour, taste, smell, touch, and even sound. This law 
knows no exception. There is no other cause for producing such a change 
in their qualities.®^ Other substances, such as water, are not affected by 
chemical ' action.®® It is only through contact with earthly particles 
that water, for instance, appears to have changed its qualities. But 
this is not a real change. For instance, water is naturally cool. It appears 
hot after it is boiled simply because earthly particles mixed with water 
have become hot due to its contact with heat. Similarly, if there appears 
any change in the taste, smell, and colour of water, after it has come in 
contact with heat particles, it is due to the presence of earthly particles in 
water. As a matter of fact, even after being boiled, water does not give 
up its natural qualities, such as, colour, taste, touch, and sound.®® The 
same is the case with air. It appears hot not because the contact with heat 
has produced any change in its natural quality, which is neither hot nor 

Padartha-dharma-sangraha, ipp. AS, 47; Nyayabodhiiii on the Tarkasansraha (Ed. Athalve 
and Bodas), pp. 16, 17. s t j 

Vyomavatl, p, 446. 

Kiranavali, p. 67; Kiranavali^praka§a (Sarasvatibhavana Sanskrit Series Ed,), p. 267. 

Kimndvali, pp. 67, 68; U. Mishra, Conception of Matter, pp. 309-311; Padarthaviveka, 
MS. p. 7b; Dravya-sara-san^aha, MS. FoL 66. . ^ ^ ‘ 
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Gold, but because of the presence of earthly particles in it which have 
become hot due to the contact. Chemical action is responsible for all 
possible changes in this physical world where earthly particles and products 
alone predominate. All our food and drink produce various results accord- 
ing to this process. All growth and decay are attributed to it. 

OTHER CONDITIONS OF CREATION 

This is how the products of the physical world proceed. The produc- 
tive elements, the necessary conditions of creation, and the various laws 
of the physical world — all aim at one common goal, viz. to provide the 
Jivas with the means of bhoga (experience), and ultimately, the attainment 
of final emancipation, which is the highest aim of all the systems. We 
have seen how the initial motion for creation comes from the divine will. 
Later, motion is produced from several causes through the agency of 
conscious beings who have come to exist by that time. 

Amongst the more important conditions of creation, it is found that 
there can be no creation out of one single element.®^ There must be at 
least two. And these two should not be of the same class, as is quite 
obvious in the case of human creation.’® A particular product is classed 
under one substance or the other on the grounds of the excess of the 
constituent elements of any one particular substance. 

CLASSIFICATION OF ORGANIC AND INORGANIC PRODUCTS 

These products may be classed under two broad heads, namely, 
organic and inorganic. That class of products, which is the substrate of 
such activities as tend towards the attainment of what is favourable and 
liked and abstain from objects that are unwholesome and disliked, is called 
organic. This is the substratum of sense-organs and is the receptacle of the 
experiences of pleasure and pain derived through the contact of the sense- 
organs with the objects outside. It is through this kind of product that 
life and consciousness find their manifestations. It is in such organism 
that growth and the healing of wounds occur. 

This organic production is generally divided into four heads : jarayuja 
(viviparous), andaja (oviparous), udbhijja (germinating), and svedafa 
(generated by heat and moisture). Of these, the first are born of the 
placenta, like man and beast; the second are born of eggs, like birds and 
reptiles ; the third break through the earth, like trees ; and the fourth are 
born of heat and moisture, like some small worms and insects. All these 
organisms come to possess life which manifests itself through them after the 

Nyaya-Sutra with bhasya, 111.2.65. 

U". Mishra, Conception of Matter^ p. 268,. 
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various productive elements _ have combined amder ; ; in of : the 

"karmic force , of the JIva. 

The inorganic product is that which does not possess any of the above- 
mentioned epialities. It is called jada. . In spite of the vital " difference 
beuveeii these two types of products, as far as their production is concerned, 
the process is the same. 


MIND AND CONSCIOUSNESS 

This completes the brief account of the nature of the physical world. 
Manas is not included directly in this, but as it helps the clear iinderstand- 
ing of the nature of the w^orld it has been introduced here. We^ 
seen that the ultimate aim of this world is to provide hi?oga for conscious 
beings. This bhoga is possible through the help of mana^ and not other- 
udse, Manas is atomic in size and is attached to every conscious organism 
separately. It is eternal and is the only factor ’which distinguishes one 
Jiva from another. It is the cause of all cognition. It is non-bhautikaj, 
and as such it has the quickest possible motion. As long as nianas remains 
in an organism, so long that organism is alive, and as soon as it leaves the 
organism that organism is dead. Being eternal, it remains attached to 
every Jiva even during the state of cosmic rest. But it does not produce 
any cognition during that period for want of an organism. 

Similarly, though the cetana element does not directly form part of 
the physical world, yet its presence cannot be overlooked. For, to supply 
the Jivas with their objects of enjoyment, according to their deserts, is the 
ultimate purpose of the physical world. 


NATURE OF MIND AND ITS ACTIVITIES 

M ind in the Indian philosophical systems is uniquely, though 
variously, conceived. 7’he difficulty in appreciating the views they 
inculcate is due to the fact that their approach is entirely different from 
that of Western philosophy and psychology. In Indian philosophy, mind 
is different from soul (Jiva) and self (Atman)^ But rarely do we come 
across such a view in the history of Western philosophy. Even during the 
ancient and mediaeval periods, when the conception of soul dominated 
over that of mind, never do we come across a system which regards mind 
as different from soul. The concept of mind as such belongs to the modern 
period of Western philosophy, in which the idea of soul as such has been 
relegated to the limbo, and in which mind is not an addition to, but 
a substitute for, soul, and is divested of all the mythological associa- 
tions which the other had. Even then it does not exactly correspond to 
mind as conceived in Indian philosophy. Most schools of Indian philos- 
ophy propound three entities, namely, buddhi (intelligence or knowledge), 
ahankdra (ego), and manas (mind), all of which in some way or other 
belong to Atman (self). But mind in Western philosophy is an all- 
inclusive term connoting all the three entities besides Atman. Although 
the Indian schools expound the relation between the four terms differently, 
none of them treats self (Atman) as identical with mind (manas). The 
only philosophy that does not draw this distinction is Buddhism, which 
does not affirm the existence of Atman. Further, Atman is not the person- 
ality of Western psychology, for while this treats personality as an empirical 
product, Atman is non-empirical. What corresponds in Indian philosophy 
to personality in Western psychology is ahankdra (ego) or Jiva (soul), with 
its accumulated experience. We may therefore say that the ‘mind’ of 
Western psychology roughly corresponds in Indian philosophy to buddhi, 
ahankdra, and manas, taken together and often called antahkarana or 
inner sense. 

MIND IN THE UPANISADS 

The Upanisads contain speculations about the nature of mind, which 
form the basis of the psychological doctrines of the systems that developed 
out of them. Even Buddhism and Jainism were not uninfluenced by the 
Upanisadic thought, though they rejected, the authority of the Vedas. 
The question, how mind (manas) is formed in Atman, is not discussed 
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in the Upaiiisads. We get some mythological stories of the formation of 
the individual (Jivatman). In the Katha Upanisadj, we read that the 
knoirledge of the world of sense is due to an externalizing process of 
Atman, and is not the truth (IV.I). The same Upanisad says that 
objects are higher than the senses, manas higher than the objects, buddhi 
(intelligence) higher than manaSy mahat dtman (cosmic person or cosmic 
intelligence) higher than buddhi, avyakta (unmanifest) higher than mahat, 
and Pnrusa higher than avyakta. Thus the externalizing process takes 
place from Purusa down to the senses, and Atman can be realized only by 
a corresponding internalizing process (111.10,11). The Katha account of 
manas was utilized in some Advaitic texts to deny the sense character of 
manas which is higher than the senses. But what we call mind includes 
both manas and buddhi of the Katha psychology, and buddhi is a stage 
lower than mahat dtman. 

The Aitareya Upanisad gives the following as the names (nama- 
dheydni) of manas: samjhdna, ajhana, vijhdna, prajhdna^ medhaSj drsti^ 
dhrtij matiy manisd^ juti^ smrtiy sahkalpa, kratu, asu, Kama, and vasa. 
These are really the functions of manas. They may be translated as 
determinate knowledge, feeling of lordship, differential cognition, intelli- 
gence, wisdom, insight, fortitude, deliberation, thoughtfulness, impulse, 
memory, resolution, purpose, feeling of life, desire, and passion for the 
opposite sex (V,2). The Brhaddranyaka Upanisad gives the following- 
functions of manas: kdma or desire for women etc., sahkalpa or judgement, 
vicikitsd or doubt, sraddhd or faith, asraddhd or disbelief, dhrti or fortitude, 
adhrti or unsteadiness, hri or modesty, dhi or intelligence, and bht or fear 
(1.5.3).^ Some of these functions appear as independent categories in the 
Chdndogya Upanisad (Vll.S.lf.). 

Besides the word manas ^ the word citta also is used in this Upanisad. 
It is explained by some commentators as the vrtti (function) that grasps 
the purposiveness of things by knowing the class to which they belong 
(Chd, U.j, VII.5.1). Citta is what understands the pragmatic value of 
things. It has obviously little to do with the citta of the Buddhist 
Vijhanavadins. 

MIND IN ADVAITA VEDANTA 

Mind, in the Advaita, the most important of the Vedantic systems, is 
the internal organ (antahkarana). The external organs are instruments 
of either action or perception. Hands, feet, etc. are organs of activity ; 

^ For a more detailed treatment of Upanisadic psychology, see the author’s articles, ‘The 
Psychology of the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad^ The Journal of Oriental Researches, Time 1946. 
and ‘Mind in Upanisadic Psychology’, The Vedanta Kesari, May 1948. 
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eye, eai', etc. are organs of sense perception. The five sense-organs have 
as their objects sight, hearing, touch, taste, and smell. Mind is capable 
of establishing contact with all the external organs. The entire appa- 
ratus of the internal organ consists of four divisions: manas, buddhi, 
ahankdra, and citta. The function of manas is doubting (whether the 
object is X or Y), of buddhi is determining (that it is X), of citta is recollect' 
ing, and oi ahankdra h the attribution of experience to the ego. Some 
clue to these functions may be given by saying that buddhi makes a cogni- 
tion determinate by fixing it to be such and such, and cifta brings it into 
an apperceptive mass by bringing it into an ordered vvhole. Ahankdra is 
the ‘I’ or sense of mineness that accompanies this process. We are here 
reminded of Kant’s theory of the ego as synthetic unity of apperception ; 
but we should not equat.e one or all of these processes to it. The Advaitms 
often include ahahkara in manas and citta in buddhi, and divide 
antahkarana into buddhi and manas only.= 

The operations of these functions are called vrttis. In perceiving an 
object, manas takes on the form of the object, and cognition is the aware- 
ness of this nrffi’. We may say that jnanas, working through the senses, 
comes into contact with the object, takes on its form, and offers it to 
buddhi, which, in its turn, offers it to citta’, and ahahkdya finally appio- 
priates the form as its own perception. 

This process naturally implies that manas is uifcfiu (all-pervading). 
The Advaita says that, otherwise, objects at a distance could not be grasped 
by manas. There is another reason why it should be all-pervading. Manas, 
as the Xatfia says, is the priiis or source of the senses and their objects, and; 
consequently it should pervade all of them. But then why does it not know 
all the objects always? It could have done so ; but it itself is a product of 
the unconscious Maya, and so is overwhelmed by ignorance. It can know 
the objects only when Maya permits it to know them. This unconscious 
energy (iaftfi) is of two kinds: dvar ana sakti or the energy that conceals and 
viksepa sakti or the energy that projects. Avarana sakti conceals the real 
■ nature of every thing from manas; hut viksepa sakti projects the objects 
and the corresponding forms of manas^ which then becomes aware of the 
objects. Maya of the individual mind is a part of Maya of the cosmic 
mind ; and hence the objects seen by different minds can be common 

objects. _ . . 

Though manas is all-peiwasive, it is not static but dynamic. It is 

cahcala or unsteady and is always on the move. The peculiarity of the 
Advaita doctrine is that these divisions of antahkarana are not qualities 

“ Itmanatmaviveka of Sankara in the Minor Works of Sankm, IV, edited by Bhagavat. 
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but entities. ■ For instance, buddhi ox intelligence is not a' quality' or state 
of manasj but an entity mi generis. Perhaps, our' acquaiiitance with the 
modern doctrine of the different levels of reality as, emergent qualities may 
enable us to appreciate the Advaita view. -What used to be a fundamental 
difference between substance and quality no longer holds iiow. -For what 
was regarded by earlier philosophers as substance is now understood as a 
new form of process or a new emergent quality. So whether ' buddki etc, 
are treated as substances or as qualities may not be a very important ques- 
tion to the modern student. Yet the Advaitin has a definite objection 
against treating buddhi etc. as qualities of nianas (mind). 

The nature of vrtti is a sort of agitation (sarhksobha), out of which are 
produced projections of objects; perceptions, etc. Desire (icc/xi), memory 
(smrti), etc. are attributed to manas, 

MIND IN VISISTaBVAITA 

While the Advaita Vedanta regaxds buddhi as an entity, as a subject 
and not as a predicate, as a substance and not as an attribute, the Visista- 
dvaita of Ramanuja treats it as a d/zarma or quality. Knowledge is called 
dharmabhutajhma (knowledge as quality). According to Ramanuja, thei'e 
is no knowledge which is dharmin or subject. Among its synonyms are 
jndna^ sanivit, buddhi^ upalabdhi/ etc. Here the Visistadvaita differs 
from the Advaita which txeB-ts buddhi rs u dharmin. But curiously 
enough, the former system calls all the four entities, Jiva (soul), Isvara 
(God), dharmabhutajndna^ ^xid suddhasattva {-pure sattva) by the name 
jhana,^ Further, this dharmabhutajhdna is regarded as the chief svarupa- 
dharma (natural attribute) of Isvara, who is the dharmin possessing that 
property. What we have to note is that, even according to the Advaita, 
cit or jhma is a svarupalaksana (natural attribute) of Brahman as distinct 
from its tatasthalaksana (accidental quality) ; yet this system would treat 
a svarupalaksana as part of the substance of Brahman, but not as an 
attribute distinct from its substance. Thus, though both the systems treat 
jmina as an essential attribute of Brahman, the Advaita treats it as forming 
the substantial essence also of Brahman. 

Isvara and Jiva become the knowers, agents of action, enjoyers, etc. 
by virtue of dharmabhutajhdna. Pleasure, pain, desire, will, impressions 
and instincts, fear, shame, intelligence, merit, demerit, emotions, sentiments 
(rasas), in fact, everything that is internal except Atman and manas, are 
states and forms of dharmabhutajhdna. For instance, pleasure is agreeable 
jhanUy and pain is disagreeable jhdna. 


“ Darsanodaya, p. 210. • 
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All cognitions arise through contact of manas, through the senses, with 
obiects on the one side and through contact oi manas with Atman on the 
other. Jnana is relational. The relation is of the form of contact in the 
case of substances ; in the case of non-substantial entities, it is of the form 
of the basis contacted {samyuktah-ayana). It may be asked how there can 
be contact in the case of objects belonging to the future and the past ; for . 
thei-e can be no relation when one of the terms to be related does not 
exist But the Visistadvaitins say that all things are eternal, even past and 
future things exist; and so there can be the required relation. Even with 
resard to things belonging to far-off places and times, as mind can fly 
ivith infinite speed, contact is possible. With regard to objects of memory, 
the relation works through the impressions left on the mind. 

Manas is posited as common to all the senses. Each sense perceives 
only one kind of objects— the eye, colours and forms ; the ear, sounds ; 
the 'nose, smells ; and so on. But often these objects have to be co-ordinated 
and unified, and then they have to be presented to Atman tor final pei cep- 
don. In order to perform this process, there must be somethmg othei 
than the senses and Atman ; and that is manas.^ Cognition arises when 

manas comes into contact with Atman. _ . ;h^u-,nhn\ 

All perception, according to Ramanuja, is determinate (saw /m/^a/ia). 
On this point, he differs from the Nyaya which accepts an indeterminate 
{nb-vikalpaka) stage prior to the determinate and holds that 
and the ^senses first come into contact with the object, a mere that 
cognized and the ‘what’ is known only later. 

mind IN THE PCRVA-MIMajCiSA. -,.. 

The theory of mind, according to the Purva-Mimamsa, dta from 
that according to the Advaita. In general, it accepts the Naiyayi a posi- 
tion. The mo leading exponents of the Mimamsa are Prabhakaia and 
Kumarila According to Prabhakara, manas is a substance (dravya), atomic 
extremely mobile. Rumania, like Pmbhakar,. treat, 
Lant as an organ {indriya, kamna). but. actordmg to bun. it is never 

°’’“unIilS“the*AL*rwhieh treats mt^hkarana as being composed of 
four divisions, the Mimamsa as a whole treats it as compose o on y one 
fndty Contact between manor and Atman is external. Further, 

xs-YYaovi Tc ihe same as a/ia/i^ara or . ,. i* • 

The followers of Prabhakara give us an interesting analysis of 
It consists of the following steps; ‘The consciousness of something 
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done (kdryatdjnma), which implies the consciousness that it can be done 
(krtisddhyatdjfiana), volition (pravrtti), motor reaction (cestd), and the act 
(kriyd)’.^ 

MIND IN THE SAMKHYA AND ALLIED SCHOOLS 
The Samkhya account of mind is akin to that of the Advaita. Mind 
is called antahkarana or inner organ, and consists of only three divisions, 
buddhi, ahankdm, and manas. No place rs given to citta, as in the Advaita, 
md buddhi is made to perform its duty also. Curiously enough, manas 
is called an indriya or organ, the number of indriyas thereby becoming 
eleven instead of ten. The reason for treating raanaj as mi indriya h 
that, like the other indriyas, it has a special function to perform, namely, 
perceiving (pleasure) and du/jMa (pain). 

Atman or Purusa is different irom antahkarana, and is pure at or 
consciousness. Antahkarana is due to the reflection of Atman in Prakrti, 
ivhich is composed of three gunai (constituents, elemental phases) — sattva 
(purity, quiescence), ra/as (activity, agitation), and tamas (insensibility, 
stupefaction). These three gunas can be appreciated if we compare them to 
buddhi, viksepa sahti, znd dvarana sakti of the Advaita. Now, owing to the 
reflection of Purusa in Prakrti, the equilibrium of the three gunas is 
disturbed, and the evolution of the world begins. The detailed process 
is: out of Prakrti comes mahat or buddhi, out of buddhi comes ahahkdra, 
out of ahafikdra comes manas and the ten organs of sense and action, and 
the five tanmdtras (subtle elements), and out of these subtle elements the 
world of five gross elements (mahabhittas). Ahahkdra is of three kinds: 
the sdttvika called vaikrta, out of which the eleven organs issue forth, the 
tdmasika called bhutddi, out of which the subtle elements evolve, and the 
rdjasika called taijasa, which participates in both the processes. 

Manas is regarded as both an organ of sense and an organ of action, 
for the reason that it directs the activities of both kinds of organs.® 

The function of buddhi is determining and willing (adhyavasd.ya). It 
has two aspects, the sdttvika and the tdmasika. To the former are due 
merit (dharma), intelligence (jhdna), dispassion (vairdgya), and lordship 
(aisvarya) ; and to the latter their opposites. The function of manas is 
reflection and perceptual individuation. What is at first perceived as a 
mere ‘that’ is later perceived as a ‘what’, with the help of the peculiarities 
and the class concept. That is, manas renders indeterminate knowledge 
determinate. The senses give only indeterminate knowledge (dlocana- 
mdtra). Though buddhi, manas, and ahahkdra have their own specific 

® Djr. Ganganath Jha, Purva-Mimamsa in its Sources. 

® Samkhya-tattva-kaumuMy 27. 
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functions to perform, they have a common function also, namely, the five 
or life processes. 

All the mental processes, buddhi, akankdra, manas, and the senses 
can operate either simultaneously or in succession, in the case of perceptible 
things. In the case of imperceptible things, as in inference, the first three 
occur only after the cognition of a perceptible object. 

It should be noted that the derivation of manas from ahahkdra, is the 
same in the Vaisnawa (Pahcaratra) and Saiva (Pasupata) and Sakta Agamas. 
The only difference is that the Samkhya opposes Purusa to Prakrti out of 
which mind issues, while the Agamas trace both Purusa and Prakrti to a 

higher source. ' , . j 

The account of mind as given by the Yoga system need not be presented 

separately, as it differs little from that given by the Samkhya. 

MIND IN THE NYAYA-VAISESIKA SCHOOL 
The Nyaya and Vaisesika systems, like the Samkhya and the Yoga, 
are generally hyphenated and treated together. Unlike the Advaita, these 
four schools do not think that bliss, happiness, pleasure, etc. belong to the 
essential nature of Atman. Atman is, according to the Upamsads, sat 
(existence), cit (consciousness), and onanda (bliss). So every form of happa- 
ness or pleasure, the Advaita maintains, should be derived from the dnanda 
of Atman. But according to the Samkhya, happiness is a sattvika aspect 
of huddhi ; and as biiddhi does not belong to the essence of Atman, happi- 
ness should not be regarded as belonging to it. Atman is essentially con- 
sciousness (ciA. and the consciousness of buddhi is therefore due to the 
reflection of the consciousness of Atman in it. The Nyaya and the 
Vaifesika accept the Samkhya view of happiness; but they contend that 
consciousness also cannot belong to the essence of Atman. Buddhi toi 
them is not a distinct entity, but an adventitious quality, which Atman 
obtains when it comes into contact with manas. Whatever objection there 
is to the attribution o£ dnanda to Atman holds also against attributing 
consciousness to it. The Advaita, however, contends that just as buddhi, 
according to Sarhkhya, becomes conscious by reflecting the consciousness 
of Atman, so also it becomes bliss by reflecting its dnanda ; to be sattvika 
means to be pure, and anything can be reflected only when the reflecting 

material is pure. . 

According to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, Atman has fourteen qualities: 

buddhi (knowledge), sukha (pleasure), duhkha (pain), iccfid (desire), dve^a 
(hatred), yatna (striving), sahkhyd {nnmheT), parimiti (size), pr haktva (dis- 
tinctness), samyoga (contact), vibhdga (separation), bhdvand (imagination, 
impression), dharma (merit), and adharma (dement).^ 
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Atman comes to have knowledge when it comes into contact with 
man as, which is atomic {anu). Both are substances (dravyas) or objects 
of valid knowledge (prameya). Antahkarana consists of manas only/ The 
attributes oi manas are: paratva (proximity), aparatva (distance), 'samyoon 
(contact), viyoga (separation), prthaktva (distinctness), parimiti (size). 
sahkhya (number), and vega (speed). Atman presides over the acti\ities 
of body and manas. The objects cognized by manas are sukha (pleasure), 

duhkha (pain), icchd (desire), dvesa (hatred), mati (knowledge), and krti 
(activity). o / . • 

Though mamas is atomic, it xvorks with infinite speed, and hence are 
the apparent simultaneity of cognitions and the co-ordinating process of 
mind made possible. Otherwise, if manas be all-pervasive, all things tvould 
be known at all times simultaneously, and what is perceived as pain or 

pleasure at one part of the body would be cognized as such throughout the 

whole body. o 

Buddhi is of two kinds, experience and memory. Experience (anu- 
- ava) is again of four kinds, perception, inference, analogy, and word 
(verbal knowledge). Perception is of six kinds, perceptions of the five 
senses and of manas {sukha etc.). The senses as well as manas can per- 
ceive the respective substances, their qualities, the universal subsisting 

I" abstract entities like negation connected with 

both. All manifest {udbhuta) forms are perceived by the eye ; it perceives 
all substances possessing those fonns, and also contact, separation, nearness, 
dismnce, oiliness (sneha), and liquidity, when they have size. It sees 
actmty (/tarma), _universals, and inherence (samavaya) also. But aloka. 
(light) and udbhutarupa (manifest form) are the indispensable conditions 
or Its perception. The skin (tvac) perceives manifest {udbhuta) touch, 
manifest form, and substances possessing them. Similarly, the other senses 
perceive their respective objects. 

In all cases of perception, contact of manas with skin is a common 

in ispensable factor. For in deep sleep, when manas loses this contact 
no cognition arises. ’ 

^ Knowledge is of two kinds, nirvikalpaka (indeterminate) and savikal- 

fhe! f H WK ^ i ^^no^ledge originating through the senses is of 

n kZvtd r’ / ^ 'he pot shines 

in^ knowledge as a form {prakdra) of the latter. Prakdra is also called 

s the prakara or visesana. Thus, there is a prakdra within prakdra, vise- 
. na of visesana. The second visesana is called visesanatdvacchedaka (the 

^ NySyamanjan (Viziarfflgram Sanskrit Series), p. 491. 
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peculiarity or specific mark' . o£ . the visesana). ' Now, in indeterminate 
knowledge, this second visesana is absent. And the Nyaya-Vaisesika school^ 
never accepts any cognition of a concrete thing as a cognition unless it 
possesses the second It is thought imnecessai'y only in the case 

of the cognition of universals and other abstract entities (jatyakhando- 
padhyatirikta). 

two kinds, false and true. Both involve the 
element of certainty (?%iscaydtmika). It has been said that every cognition 
involves a (form, determination). Now, falsity is that cognition 

from which the prakdra, though perceived, is factually absent ; and truth 
is that where it is factually present.^ Falsity is due to some defect (do5a) 
in the instruments and processes of cognition, and truth due to some spe- 
cific good quality in the same. For instance, the presence of bile in the eyes 
makes one see all things yellow. The specific good quality in perception 
is the contact of the visesya with the visesanatva, for instance, the ghata 
with its prakdra (ghataiva) ; in inference, pardmarsa or knowledge of reason 
{hetii or Uhga) as distinguished by invariable concomitance (vydpti) with 
the major term (sddhya) and by being the property of a locus (paksa) of 
the minor term ; in analogy, the perception of similarity in the right thing ; 
and in verbal knowledge, correct cognition of yogyatd (compatibility of the 
meanings of words) and t dtpary a (intended meaning of the whole sentence). 

Indeterminate knowledge is neither true nor false, because it has no 
prakdratd and is unrelated and unconnected. 

The Naiyayika theory that truth is due to some specific quality in the 
factors of cognition is often controverted. For though, in the case of false 
cognition, some wrong working of the senses and manas or the presence 
of an extraneous factor like bile can be accepted, true cognition is always 
due to the normal working of the senses and mind, and nothing extraneous 
is responsible for truth. 

In doubt (sa^hsaya), two prakdras along with prakdras of their negations 
are present. Thus doubt contains four prakdras.^ Certainty (niscaya) is 
that cognition in which a prakdra is present, but in which the prakdra of 
its negation is absent. For instance, when we doubt whether the object 
at a distance is a man (nara) or a pillar (sthdnuP in that cognition 7iaratva 
(man-ness) and sthdnutva (pillar-ness) along with not-man and not-pillar 
respectively are present. Not-man is present because of pillar-ness, and not- 
pillar because of man-ness. But when we are certain that the object is a 
man, even though it were a case of illusion, in that cognition man-ness only 
is present, but not not-man. The Naiyayikas here give a very good 

Tadabhavavatl tatprakarakam jnanam bhramah, and tadbhavavati prama. 

® See commentary Prabhd on Siddhdnta-muktavaU^ 129. # 
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toalysis^ both psychological and logical, of doubt and its difference from 
^ .certainty. 

The Naiyayikas treat recognition (pratyabhijnd) as a single act of 
cognition, but the Buddhists treat it as a combination of perception and 
memory. Again, for the former, mra* or memory is not a valid means of 
cognition {pramdna), for a thing remembered may be non-existent. But 
the Mimariisakas treat as valid, because Snirtis are forms of verbal 
testimony. Smrtis are remembered treatises and are authoritative, second 
only to the Vedas. 

The Buddhists and some of the Vedan tins maintain that happiness 
(sukha), misery (duhkha), etc. are different forms of knowledge (jndna). 
But the Naiyayikas do not accept this view.^° Cognition takes in the form 
of the object ; but the object is not the same as the cognition. We have 
cognition of happiness ; and happiness here is an object of cognition, but 
is not the cognition itself. Our experience of the difference betw^een the 
two cannot be explained away. 

The ISyaya-Vaisesika doctrine of striving (yatna) is of interest. It is 
of three kinds: pravrtti or striving for a thing, nivrtti or withdrawing from 
a thing, and jivanakdmna or life-process, which is the cause of the function- 
ing of the pTUJids and corresponds to the conatus of Spinoza. 

MIND IN BUDDHISM 

Like the Yoga philosophy and the Agamas, Buddhist literature con- 
tains a large amount of psychological material. As already mentioned, it 
has no conception of manas apart from biiddhi, citta, or vijndna. Some 
of the Buddhists denied the reality of Atman, and others remained in- 
different. to the question of its existence. Buddha himself kept silent over 
the question. However, the Buddhists subjected human personality, which 
they called pudgala, to a very minute analysis. They regarded it as com- 
posed of five skandhas (aggregates) : rupaskandha or the aggregate of matter, 
vedandskandha ox the aggregate of feeling, samjnaskajidha or the aggregate 
of concepts, samskdraskandha or the aggregate of latent forces like instincts, 
and vijnanaskandha or the aggregate of consciousness. Everything except 
rupaskandha is mental. Personality is just an aggregate of aggregates. 

Mind arises out of bhavahga (being), which is mind in sound sleep 
(vithimuttacitta). Bhavahguppacceda, the boundary between being and 
thought, is called the threshold of mind {majiodvdra). 

The cetasikas (mental properties) are of two kinds, good and bad. 
Each of the two, again, is of two kinds, universal and specific. There 

Nyayamanjarl, pp. 74 f. 

"For a detailed discus«iion, see commentaries on Siddhanta-muhtavaU, 150. 
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are seven imiversal good mental properties : contact (phassa); feeling 
(vedanu), perception (5anna), volition (cetaria), oneness of object (ekaggatd), 
psychic life (jlvitindriya), and attention imanasikdra). Contact is just 
awareness of an object such as colour or smell. It corresponds to dlocana- 
mdtm of the Saihkhya. Vedand is the feeling of being agreeably affected. 
Perception is the awareness of a physical object occupying space etc. Get and 
is willing, which, under favourable conditions, results in action. Ekaggatd 
is the process of individuating the object, i.e. perceiving it as one individual. 
Jwitindriya is the whole psychic state, infusing life into one and all of 
these processes. Manasikdra is attention to the object. 

The specific good mental properties are six: vitakka or the process of 
directing concomitant properties towards the object, viedra or the process 
of continually exercising the mind on the object, adhimokkha oi the 
process of freely choosing to attend to an object (that is, selecting the 
object for perception), uiriya or the energy at the back of conation, pUi ox 
interest in the object, and chanda or intention to act with regard to the 
object. 

There are four universal and two specific pi'operties (cetasikas) which 
are bad. The former are moha or delusion, ahirika or shamelessness, ano- 
ttappa or remorselessness, and uddhacca or distraction which is opposed to 
attention. The latter are lobha or greed, and ditthi or error or erroneous 
view. ' ' . ' . 

Vlthi is the order of thought (cittaniyamd): There are three phases 
of thought: genesis (up pdda), development (thiti), and dissolution (bhanga), 
each phase occupying one instant. When an object enters the field of 
presentation, it produces a vibration in bhavanga (being). Then the faculty 
of reflection or mind proper {manodvdrdvajjana) arises and the vibration 
is aiTested. This reflection is then followed by apperception (javana), after 
which thought loses itself again in bhavanga. Then another sense object 
can enter into consciousness. Thus every object enters into consciousness 
at a nascent instant of being {atitabhavahga). Now, when the vibration 
by an object is checked, mind turns towards one of the five senses, and 
visual sensation (cakkhuvimidna), for example, comes into play. This sense 
operation is followed by a moment of reception called sampaticchana. Next, 
the investigating faculty comes into operation, and momentary examina- 
tion of the object (santirana) is made. Afterwards comes the determining 
or the fixing process (votthapana), which arranges the material into a 
definite object. After this comes the apperceptive (javana) process, and 
cognition becomes complete. Then follows the registering (taddrammana) 
stage, in which the object apperceived remains identified for two moments. 

All the above processes take place when the object is perceived vividly. 
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But wlien the vibration is weak and slow, cognition falls short of comple- 
tion at one stage or another. 

In the above process, not only the mind and senses but also physical 
objects are involved. So it is not suddhamanodvara (purely mental). But 
there is a suddhamanodvdra-vUhi also. Mind can reflect on objects once 
seen, heard, etc., and also upon a priori entities developed by thinking 
(vinnata objects). Imagination, images (uggaha), fancy {patilakkhana- 
inthi), after-images (patibhdga), apperception, different forms of jhana (con- 
centration), dreams, etc. belong to this vithi}^ 

MIND IN JAINISM 

The Jaina philosophy, like the orthodox schools, distinguishes between 
Atman and manas ; and though it treats the latter as the antahkarana oi the 
former, it calls it anindriya (non-sense-organ), as, unlike the sense-organs 
which are limited to their own particular field of knowledge, this appre- 
hends the objects given by all sense-organs. But it is more interested in 
studying the nature of Jiva or soul, which it equates with the Atman of 
the Upanisads, than in discussing the nature ot manas. So we get little 
information as to how manas is formed. 

Somehow, Jiva comes into contact with body, speech, and manm. This 
contact is called yoga (union), which is the same as dsrava (flow). In other 
words, activity (karma) ot body, speech, and manas is yoga, and cessation 
of this activity is liberation. 

The conception of manas in Jainism is peculiar in that it is neither 
a single function nor a single entity. The name is given to two different 
things, dravyamanas or substantial manas and bhdvamanas or ideal manas. 
The former is matter or pudgala, and the latter is the same as jndna or 
buddhi and so belongs to Atman. Thus there is a material as well as a 
spiritual manas. 

Knowledge is of five kinds: mati or knowledge of objects obtained 
through manas and the senses, srute or that obtained through hearing 
(verbal knowledge), avadhi or fixed and determinate knowledge of things 
distant in space and time (the difference between the first and this seems 
to be that, though both are ordinary, senses and manas are involved in 
the former but not in the latter), manahparydya or knowledge of other 
minds, and kevala or extra-normal perceptions.^® 

It is only in recent times that the question of extra-sensory perception 

** For details, sec Aung and Rhys Davids, Compendium of Philosophy. .Sttherbatskv's 
Central Conception of Buddhism differs slightly in details. See also Abhidliarma-koSa. Rhys 
Davids, The Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics may also be consulted. 

Tattvdrthadhigmna-SKtra of Umasvati, and Kundakunda’s Pravacanasara . 
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has cropped up in Western psychology, thanks to the activity o£ various 
psychical research societies. But the problem of extraordinary perception, 
extending to omniscience, is a very old one in Indian psychology. The 
Carvakas naturally denied its existence, and the Mimaiiisakas, who reserved 
this type of knowledge for Vedic injunctions only, severely criticized the 
Jaina theory that omniscience dawns after all karma matter has been 
destroyed. But all other systems, both orthodox and heterodox, believed 
in supernormal perception through the attainment of new dimensions by 
the mind. This is acquired by the practice of austerities, intense medita- 
tion, and, according to theistic systems, the grace of God. This includes 
not only hyperaesthesia of different kinds (clairvoyance, clairaudience, etc.), 
but also direct knowledge of the thoughts of other minds and of events in 
all parts of space and all dimensions of time. The supernormal knowledge 
is of the order of higher immediacy in which the mind is completely 
dominated, except of course in Buddhism, by the self that has attained 
equanimity through concentration and conquest of disturbing emotions 
and banishment of evil impulses. Whether as yogi-pratyaksa (ecstatic 
vision) or as arsajnana (intuition) or as prdtibhajfima (telepathy), direct 
knowledge other than sensory is available to man wnthout the mediation 
of the sense-organs. The Jains denied that the mind had anything to do 
with such extension of knowledge and ascribed to the operation of the self 
the avadhi, manahparydya, and AeuaZfl types of knowledge ; but other 
systems, while recognizing that ordinary mentation was insufficient for 
extraordinary perception, did not deny the operation of inanas in such 
knowledge and only emphasized the need of cultivating the moral and 
spiritual conditions for attaining it. If nescience and restricted knotvledge 
are due to moral and spiritual limitations, these must be overcome to 
expand the operation of the mind to cover supersensuous things. 


32 

EXTRA-SENSORY AND SUPERCONSCIOUS EXPERIENCES 

STUDY OF THE TOTAL MIND 

S TUDY of the total mind (conscious, unconscious, and superconscious) 
is the special interest of Indian psychology. Until the turn of the 
century. Western psychologists mainly studied the conscious states of 
mind ; but for the last fifty years many of them have been interested in 
the unconscious states. Philosophers like Leibnitz, Schopenhauer, and 
E. von Hartmann had shared this interest earlier, and there had been 
traces of it in Plato. Indian psychologists have always laid great emphasis 
on the understanding of not merely the conscious, but also the various 
kinds of superconscious and extra-sensory perceptions. They have not 
been mere objective observers and speculative thinkers, so far as psychology 
is concerned, but they have also realized that the various states of mind 
cannot be properly understood without bringing in the subjective element, 
namely, training of the perceiving mind. They have never been inclined 
toward behaviourism df the Western type. In order to understand the 
objective validity of the superconscious and other forms of extra-sensory 
perceptions (and in order to know the unconscious) one must experience 
these states. Indian psychologists have also realized that verification of 
the different experiences is the best criterion of their validity. So, in their 
study and exploration, they have evolved methods of developing various 
extra-sensory experiences and superconscious realization. 

It is an undeniable fact that the main emphasis of Indian psychology 
has been on religious experiences of various types (though some non-theistic 
systems were developed in the process of self-analysis). Both Hindu and 
Buddhist psychologists systematized their psychological concepts in the 
course of their religious experiences. As their investigation and develop- 
ment of mental powers progressed, they discovered that the unified mind 
could have some experiences which were not religious, even though they 
were extraordinary and eXtra-sensory. The mind, when concentrated and 
trained, develops tremendous power to understand and control the various 
gross and subtle laws of nature, though these may not be perceived with the 
naked eyes, just as the radiation of cosmic rays cannot be perceived. We 
can understand both the existence of cosmic rays and mental functioning 
by their effects. The Inind can also control these laws through definite di?- 
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cipline and training^ Indian psychologists have not only recognized the 
existence of such powers, but they have also developed various methods of 
manifesting them. Fogg-SS^ra by Patahjali, Hathayoga-pradipika, md 
various Xantras like Satcakranirupana and Pddukupancaka are thorough- 
going studies of various aspects of extra-sensory perception, in which 
different methods of developing these powers are described. Although 
these powers cannot be called spiritual, it cannot be denied that they 
are real functions of the human mind. 

EXTR.\-SENSORY EXPERIENCES 

Some individuals in India have been credited with the power of con- 
trolling many natural laws by psycho-physical means. There are also cases 
oi pisacasiddhi znd vetdlasiddhi in which adepts are supposed to maintain 
a certain amount of control over departed souls and other subtle-bodied 
beings through different types of mental practices. In the West, such 
persons are called mediums. These powers can be placed in various 
groups — siddhis, ahhijnds, vibhutis, and aisvaryas. The Buddhists call these 
powers the five abhijms: . (1) subtle, extra-sensory hearing, (2) subtle, 
extra-sensory sight, (3) knowledge of previous births, (4) thought-reading,- 
and (5) magical powers. In Saddharma-pundanka, chapter XI, it is 
described how the Tathagata (Buddha) levitated. In chapter XXVI, it is 
also shown that some of his followers had the power of moving through 
the air and controlling other elements. Again, Vinaya (Mahdvagga) 
contains passages on how one can become invisible and express other 
extraordinary powers. There are also references to these powers in Jaina 
literature and tradition. In the life of l§ri Krsna many such incidents are 
recorded. It is described in the Bhdgavata that Sri Krsna assumed many 
forms simultaneously, and they were perceived simultaneously by man y 
persons. The Rdmdyana and other Brahmanical works refer to the control 
of the burning quality of fire and of other elements in nature. It will not 
be out of place to mention here that there have been similar expressions of 
extraordinary power recorded in the life of Jesus and some of the Jewish 
prophets. 

In chapter III of the Yoga-Sutrai Patanjali discusses these supernatural 
powers elaborately. It is he w^ho actually made a science of them by showing 
methods of not only developing the above-mentioned powers, but also of 
controlling the central and sympathetic nervous system and bringing about 
suspension of animation, breath control, etc. He also discusses the 

^ This is called parapsychology by Richard Miiller-Freienfels, Dr. Gardner Murphy and 
Dr. Joseph Banks Rhine, following the leadership of Dr. William McDoiigall, have experi- 
mented with extra-sensory phenomena, known nowadays as extrasensory perception (ESP). 
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acquiring of knowledge of past lives, future events, subtle elements of 
matter, and the power to become invisible, move through the air, appear in 
different places, walk on water, and so on. 

In the Bhagavata, 5ri Krsna says, ‘Eighteen are the powders (siddhis) 
declared by those who are thoroughly successful in the yoga of concentra- 
tion, and of them eight are perfect in me’.^ These eight are: _ animan, 
mahiman, laghiman, prdpti, pmkdmya, isitva, vaiitva, and kdmdvasdyitva. 
Sri Krsna describes them thus: ‘To be the minutest, biggest, and lightest 
things are the three powers relating to the bodily form ; to act with the senses 
of all beings in association with their presiding deities ; to be able to enjoy 
all the things spoken of in the Sastras as well as those of the visible world ; 
the ruling power, i.e. to set aworking one’s iakti (energy in the form of Maya 
in the case of Isvara, and lesser manifestations of it in the case of other 
beings) ; the power of self-control, i.e. to be free from the desire for sensuous 
enjoyments ; and finally to find any pleasure that is wished for. And 
these eight powers, O gentle one, are considered to be natural and essential. 
To be free from organic cravings like hunger and thirst in the body, to 
hear sounds and to see things at a distance, to take the body quickly where 
the mind goes, to assume any desired form, to enter another’s body, to 
cast off the body at will, to have a vision of the gods sporting apsar as, 

to have things accomplished as intended, to command unopposed, to know 
things of the three times (past, present, and future), to be not affected by 
heat or cold, to read others’ minds, to neutralize the force of fire, sun, 
water, poison, and the like, and to suffer no defeat’.® In the same chapter, 
Sri Krsna also gives the methods for manifesting these powers. 

The different Tantras no doubt stress real religious development, but 
they also give methods by which one can develop sdntikarma (cure of diseases 
and removal of outside influences on the body and mind), vaMkarana 
(control of and influence on the minds of others, thought-reading, clairvoy- 
ance, etc.), vidvesana (harmful acts toward others, black magic of various 
ty^es), uccatana (removal of a person from a certain location), and mdrana 
(destruction of beings). 

Hathayoga-pradlpikd, Gheranda Samhitd, Pavanavijaya-svarodaya, and 
such other books describe not only these extra-sensory powers, but also some 
of the means of controlling the minds of other people. They also show other 
methods developed for the control of the elementary functions of man to 
keep the body strong and healthy ; dhauti (a process of cleansing which 
improves the respiratory system and other functions), vasti (cleansing of the 
lower channels of man), and so forth. There are six processes altogether for 

“ Bha., XI.15.3. 

* Ibid., XI. 15.4-8 with Srldhara Svamin’s commentary. 
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purification of the physical nature which produce control over bodily 
functions. 

The methods of these extraordinary perceptions are verifiable as pre- 
scribed by Patanjali in the Yoga-Sutra, Hathayoga-pradlpika, etc. There 
have been many cases of controlling the burning quality of fire, remaining 
buried for as many as six weeks, stopping the circulatory and elementary 
functions, and controlling other involuntary functions, such as the heart 
beat, which have been demonstrated in the presence of highly qualified 
scientific authorities.^ 


MISUSE OF SUPERNATURAL POWERS 

It is certainly true that some of the Buddhistic and Tantrika practices 
and the more recent Hatha-yoga and such other later practices are not con- 
ducive to spiritual growth. They are essentially the use of psycho-physical 
forces of man for obtaining certain powers of control and enjoyment. In 
earlier periods, the great thinkers discussed these practices with good inten- 
tions from the point of view of sublimation and transformation of human 
tendencies for higher spirituaT realization. As scientists, Patanjali and 
others gave them elaborate treatment ; but unfortunately, in the course 
of time these practices deteriorated and degenerated and made many 
persons conscious of their physical nature more than their spiritual 
requirements. In fact, the siddhis or aitudryas are seriously condemned by 
Sri Krsna, Buddha, Patanjali, and Sri Ramakrishna. Patanjali says in the 
yoga-Siiitra, ‘By giving up even these powers comes the destruction of the 
very seed of evil, which leads to kaivalya (freedom).. . . The saving knowl- 
edge is that knowledge of discrimination which simultaneously covers all 
objects, in all their variations’.® Sri Krsna declares, ‘But in the case of 
one who practises the best course of yoga of devotion to me and obtains 
my grace, these attainments are mere obstacles and waste of time’.® Again, 
it is stated in Uttarddhyayana-Sutra, of Jaina tradition, that supernatural 
knowledge {avadhijndna) and knowledge of the thoughts of other people 
(manahparydya) are obstacles to liberation or supreme knowledge.' Sri 
Ramakrishna also says, ‘Beware of these powers and desire them not.... 
Siddhis or psychic powers are to be avoided like filth. ... He who sets his 
mind on siddhis remains stuck thereto, and he cannot rise higher For 

^ The demonstration of Klioda Bux of his ability to walk on fire and control the elementaxy 
functions of his body was witnessed by the London Medical Association and by authorities with 
scientific interest in Copenhagen i and other such cases were witnessed in India and Anieri<^. 
This incident has been reported in the Proceedings of the London Medical Association and by 
Prof. P. Plum, Riffshospitalet, Copenhagen, Denmark. _ nt hk 

® The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, I. 285, 288 ; see also Yoga-Sutra, III. 51-55. 

« B/ia., XI.15.33. 

^ Uttarddhyayana-Sutra, discourse 33. 
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occult powers increase man’s egotism and thus make him forgetful of 
God’.« 

Siddhis, aisvaryas, abhijms, and certain other extra-sensory powers are 
indeed obstacles to spiritual realization. Yet many spiritual persons spon- 
taneously develop these powers in the course of their spiritual realizations. 
On various occasions, Sri Krsna and Buddha showed some of these extra- 
ordinary powers. Jesus, the Christ, also manifested them. In the life of 
Sri Ramaki'ishna also we find that he manifested some of them, such as 
appearing in distant places.® Although a deeply spiritual man with super- 
conscious realization can spontaneously develop these powers, they are re- 
garded as obstacles in most cases, as they distract the mind from God, 
especially when they are consciously sought. There are many historical 
incidents to substantiate this point of view. A man by the name of Girija 
used to visit Sri Ramakrishna. He had the ability to emanate light from 
his back. Through the advice of Sri Ramakrishna he stopped using that 
power, and he consequently gained in spirituality. Another man, Chandra, 
who had similar powers, in spite of the warnings of Sri Ramakrishna, con- 
tinued to express them. As a result, he gradually became demoralized and 
lost both his spiritual life and his extraordinary powers.^® Buddha, as is well 
known, forbade his disciples to show magical feats either to win personal 
regard or to attract followers. 


SUPERCONSCIOUS EXPERIENCES CLASSIFIED AND EVALUATED 
These extraordinary and extra-sensory powers are often confused with 
true religious expressions, even though a great spiritual man may also have 
them without any special practices for their development. Real super- 
conscious experiences are of a different and higher order. Spiritual realiza- 
tion is based on the experience of the ultimate Reality, God. Valid 
religious experiences depend on mental purification and ‘one-pointedness’ 
(complete concentration) of consciousness. Unless a man is thoroughly 
unified, he cannot experience the ultimate Reality. It is said in the Katha 
Upanisad: ‘And he who is devoid of proper understanding, thoughtless, 
and always impure, never attains that goal, but gets into the round of 
births and deaths.. But he who is intelligent, mindful, and ever pure, 
reaches that goal whence none is born again’.” It is also stated 
in the Svetdivatara Upanisad: ‘First harnessing the mind and thought 

^Sayings of Sri Ramakrishna fUpp, 129, 130, , 

® While he was in Calcutta, he appeared to Vijaya Krishna Goswami in Dacca. A similar 
incident happened in the United States during the 1870^s. Sri Ramakrishna appeared to a 
lady living in Lakehurst, New Jersey, at that period. His appearance to Vijaya Krishna 
Goswami is related Jn The Gospel df Sri Ramakrishna, p. 874. 

Life of Sri Ramakrishna, pp, 146 ff. 

Ka, C/., III. 7, 8. 9^ 
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with a; view to realizing, the Truth, 'and then' having .found ' out the light ■ 
of the fire, the evolving Sour(Savitr) brought it out of the earth. . With our 
minds controlled and .inspired by. the $elf-lumino',us' immanent Soul, we 
endeavour for the attainment of., vigour and supreme bliss.- Controlling 
the heaven-aspiring senses with the help of the mind and the intellect, may 
the immanent Soul so regenerate them as to enable them to manifest the 
self-luminous infinite light ! It is said in the Dhammapada: If a man’s 
thoughts are unsteady, if he does not know the true law, if his peace of 
mind is troubled, his knotvledge will never be perfect’. Mystics all over 
the tvorld who have direct awareness of God are one in their basic require- 
ments for valid religious experiences. 

Superconscious or religious experiences can be variously classified. 
Some are superconscious in the sense that a man is not aware of the objec- 
tive world. He is conscious of God or Self alone. He is completely 
absorbed in Brahman in Its personal (Saguna) or impersonal (Absolute or 
Nirguna) aspect. Patahjali classifies some of these experiences as sarnpra- 
jmta and asamprafndfa.'^^ According to him, in the former remains the seed ' 
of bondage while in the latter all the mental functions are emptieci^*^ He 
also says that the deeper aspect of the latter form of superconsciousness, 
namely nirbija (seedless).^" Other spiritual experiences 

are in the form of visions {rupa-darsana). They are also satisfying and 
exalting from a spiritual point of view. Great religious personalities and 
mystics have had such realizations throughout the ages. They are not 
limited to people in any particular part of the world. In these states, a 
devotee directly sees or hears a personal aspect of God. Samddhi (super- 
consciousness) of a type higher than visions is generally classified in two 
stages. In the first {savikalpa samddhi), a devotee realizes the personal 
aspect of God and remains absorbed in the Beloved and becomes uncon- 
scious of the world. He is only conscious of a person, such as i§ri Krsna, 
Buddha, Jesus, Sri Ramakrishna, divine Mother, and various other personal 
aspects of the divine Being. The human soul experiences and enjoys 
God, remaining separate. This is advocated by the devotional schools of 
Indian religion. In the second stsite {nirvikalpa samddhi), the seeker of 
truth is completely identified with Nirguna Brahman (absolute Existence- 
Knowledge-Bliss). Duality vanishes ; awareness of the world ceases to 
exist ; unity alone remains.. Patanjali evidently describes something like 

Svetasvatara U., II. 1-3. 

Dhammapada (Trans.), Max Muller, Sacred Books of the East. 

Here it is to be noted that the personal God in the Hindu thought means God with or 
without a body in various schools. 

Yog^a-Sutra, I. 17, 18. 

I. 50, 51. ' 
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this, saying' that at that time the perceiver remains in itself: .'Tada 
drastuh svarupe masthaMam^ 

In Veclcmtasdra of Sadaiianda these, are classified zs savikalpa and 
nirvikalpa. According .to Sadaiianda, ./Absorption .attended with seltcon- 
sciomncss (savikalpa samddhi) is tlmt .in which the .mental .state, taking the 
form of Brahman, the One without a second, rests on It, but without the 
merging of the distinction of . knower, knowledge, and the object of 
knowledge’ d®. He further ■ states, 'Absorption, without self-consciousness 
(nirvikalpa samddhi) is the total mergence in Brahman, the One ; without 
a second, of the mental, state which has assumed Its form, the. distinction: 
of knower, ' knowledge, ■ and ' the object of knowledge being : in this case: 
obliterated’/^..., 

In Vivelm<uddniani oi' iSahkaracarya, a similar . distinction is made 
between savikalpa 2.nd nirvikal^^^^ samddhi.^^ According to some authori- 
ties, superconsdousness is classified in three states. The first two are 
savikalpa 2iTid nirvikalpa samddhi, as described above. The third state of 
superconsciousness (anan da samddhi) czn neither be discussed nor described. 
It is beyond duality and unity (dvaitadvaitavivarjita), beyond one 2.nd 
many. Buddhists call the highest form of superconsciousness lokuttara- 
citta. They also classify arupa-jhdna (knowledge of the formless) at various 
stages of experience. Lokuttara-citta tmnscexids even the experiences 
of the generally known invisible. Jains call superconscious experience 
pdramdrthika pratyaksa. According to them, this knowledge originates 
in the self and not from external objects. 

Samddhi is the primary objective of religious practices. Mystics or 
yogins are wholly interested in the attainment of superconsciousness, 
without which one cannot be directly aware of God or Brahman. They 
also become knowers of past, present, and future events (trikdlajnd), even 
though they may not always let it be known. 

The real superconscious state is attained, as, Patanjali says," by complete, 
control of the mental states. A yogin or mystic gradually reaches one of 
these three main superconscious experiences step by step. There are 
certain states such as bhdvas and mahdbhdvas (spiritual ecstasies) where 
physical and mental exaltations are experienced in the form of shedding 
tears, hair standing on end, hearing of divine sound, seeing cosmic light, 
and perceiving certain abiding divine forms. A yogin also attains a sense 
of cosmic unity in which he feels the meaning and purpose of events in 

“ Vedantasara (Nirnayasagara Ed.), khanda 30, p. 45. 

““ Ibid. 

Viveka-cuddmaifi, 363!365. 
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the world, as it is delineated in chapters X and XI of the Bhagavad-Gita 
and in the Bhdgavata, Saddharma-pundanka, and Yoga-Sutra. Then he 
reaches complete oneness, either through savikalpa samddhi, as it is described 
in Viveka-cuddmani,'^^ or directly in niruihalpa samddhi. Finally, some 
reach dnanda samddhi. From any of these states he can return to the 
plane of multiplicity with the effect of his superconscious experience and 
feel the abiding Presence in all. 

MODERN CRITICISM OF SUPERCONSCIOUSNESS 
The nirvana of Buddha and nirvikalpa samddhi or superconscious reali- 
zation have been construed by some mystical writers and thinkers of the 
West, such as Dr. Rufus M. Jones and Dr. Albert Schweitzer, as negative 
mysticism. They seem to be rather critical of these states as they think 
that these experiences sap the foundation of social consciousness by negating 
the world. They do not realize that a person who attains nirvikalpa 
samddhi Rnds ‘Sarvam khalvidam Brahma’, which means that he feels the 
presence of the Reality everywhere. Again, can we find a more socially 
conscious man than Buddha? In this modern age, Swami Vivekananda is 
an outstanding example of one who attained nirvikalpa samddhi and was 
at the same time one of the greatest of socially conscious persons. There 
have been others at different times in India who also reached nirvikalpa 
samddhi and yet remained lovers of humanity. 

The question may arise as to the validity of these experiences. There 
have been many persons who have claimed that they experienced God or 
had higher superconscious realization ; yet their personal lives definitely 
indicate that they are abnormal in their emotional reactions and inter- 
personal relationships. Some psychologists of religion, like Leuba and others, 
conclude that religious or superconscious experiences are abnormal states 
of mind, akin to experiences caused by drugs. They also say that persons 
with a strong sex urge have such experiences. In other words, they feel 
that these experiences are pathological, perhaps epileptic, certainly abnor- 
mal. However, they do state that such persons direct their sex energy to 
God or Self instead of giving it lower expression. Freud and such other 
thinkers condemn religion as the real cause of repression and consequent 
mental and nervous disorder. Behaviourist psychologists, like Watson 
and others, completely deny the reality of mind, not to speak of the 
validity of superconscious experiences and extra-sensory perceptions. 
Some thinkers seem to feel that these superconscious experiences are 
attained by certain kinds of hypnosis. But auto-suggestion or hetero- 
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suggestion in the form of hypnosis cannot bring in new knowledge, 
wMcIi has not been experienced by the hypnotizer or the hypnotized. 
According to some groups, a man is established in the Self during these 
superconscious experiences. According to others, the seekers of truth ai'e 
established in Reality, Truth, God, or Absolute— Saguna or Nirguna 
Brahman. This is a unique state which cannot be attained by self-hypnosis 
or by any other kind of suggestion, the reason being that the hypnotized 
or the hypnotizer has not reached this state of mind. It brings a new 
knowledge which is not experienced until one Teaches superconscious 
realization. Moreover, in cases of hypnotism of any type, the individual 
is not the gainer ; he is rather a loser in the field of knowledge. It is 
observed that a hypnotized person, instead of being integrated, becomes 
more and more dependent and weak in emotion and volition. On the 
other hand, a man of superconscious realization is unified, integrated, and 
strengthened in his emotional reactions and volitions. 

These psychologists and scholars who adopt an extremely narrow 
scientific point of view ignore the actual facts of experience. It is admitted 
that there have been epileptic and other persons who have claimed to be 
religious, and that there have also been other persons who have claimed 
to have spiritual experiences. However, the best test of their validity is 
in the development of personality. A man of higher experiences is a pure 
person. His emotions are unified ; his behaviour pattern is uniform; he 
is rational in his understanding and in his inter-personal relationships; 
and his activities are based on higher ethical principles of love, purity, and 
truth. A man of superconscious realization is definitely supernormal. In 
fact, he is not only integrated himself, but he can help others to become 
integrated. The lives of great saints all over the world show how even 
questionable personalities can be transformed by mentally unified men 
and women. Two of Sri Ramakrishna’s disciples, Girish Chandra Ghosh 
and Kalipada Ghosh, were thoroughly transformed because of the effect of 
Sri Ramakrishna’s spiritual power and love. Jagai and Madhai were 
similarly transformed by Caitanya, and Mary Magdalene by Jesus. In 
previous periods of history, Buddha and others changed a number of such 
personalities. If the pathological psychologists and psychologists of religion, 
like Leuba, were to study religious experiences with no preconceived 
notions, they would perceive the validity of these statements. On 
the other hand. Professor William James in his Varieties of Religious 
Experience and James B. Pratt in The Religious Consciousness give 
many interesting descriptions of exalted religious experiences. 

Carl Jung of Zurich identifies samadhi with the unconscious state of 
mind. He says, ‘Thei?e are dreams and visions of such an informative kind 
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that the people who have them refuse to believe that they are derived from 
an unconscious psyche. They prefer to suppose that they issue from a 
sort of superconscious. Such people usually distinguish between a quasi- 
physiological or instinctive unconscious and a psychic sphere or logos, 
“above” consciousness, which they style the superconsciousness. As a 
matter of fact, the psyche, called the superior or the universal in Hindu 
philosophy, corresponds to what the West calls the unconscious’.^^ He 
further says, ‘The yogw wind up with, samadhi an ecstatic condition that 
seems to be equivalent to an unconscious state. ... A universal conscious- 
ness is logically identical with the unconscious’.^ 

MENTAL PREPARATION FOR REALIZATION 
It is a fact that superconscious states cannot be really understood 
unless one experiences them. As chemical laws cannot be verified without 
laboratory experiments, so superconscious realization or samddhi of various 
types cannot be properly understood by unprepared or untrained minds, 
however intellectual and well-intentioned they may be. Dr. Jung mis- 
understands the nature of samddhi. It is not equivalent to an uncon- 
scious state, as he declares, even though a man remains oblivious of the 
objective world. He is then fully aware of the Reality or God, not con- 
ceptually but actually and really ; and he attains full coherency and 
rationality. He is directly and immediately aware of Him or is estab- 
lished in the Self or Atman. Samddhi is vivid and definite ; as we have 
already mentioned, in its higher state it is integral unity. Nay, it is 
consciousness itself on the highest plane. 

Some writers seem to think that religious experiences satisfy the 
emotions, but they make no contribution to the cognitive element in man. 
This conjecture is not based on fact. A man of samddhi enters that state 
as a comparatively ignorant person, but he comes out of it fully illumined. 
He is fully aware of the true nature of Saguna or Nirguna Brahman 
(personal or impersonal aspects of God) or the Self. There remains no 
darkness in his consciousness regarding the validity of the existence of the 
real Self or Godhead, even though he cannot always communicate it con- 
ceptually to others, as unitary and unique emotional experience cannot 
be intellectually expressed. However, superconscious states can be gained 
directly and immediately, as has been demonstrated in the lives of great 
personalities. 

The natural sciences study objective phenomena; so they do not 
require unusual mental preparation for observation itself. But the study 

Carl G. Jung, Integration of the Personality (Translation). Stanley Dell, p. 15, 
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of superconscious realization requires rigorous mental training in the form 
of ethical living/purity, and the practice of concentration and meditation. 
It is also difficult because the subject and object of study are the same. 
Nevertheless, the lives of saints, mystics, yoginS; arhats, tirthankaras, and 
dervishes (Mohammedan saints) reveal that they have verified these super- 
conscious experiences and directed their followers to do likewise. Such 
realizations are illustrated in the lives of Sri Krsna, Buddha, Jesus, 
Sri Ramakrishna, and their great disciples. 

Bhakti-yoga, Karma-yoga, Jnana-yoga, and Raja-yoga of the Hindus, 
Buddhists, and Jains in India are various methods for realizing the super- 
conscious state. According to Patanjali, yoga means cessation of mental 
waves through active effort and consequent establishment of the self in its 
own essence. According to others, it means union with God or realization 
of the Self or Brahman (Absolute) and also methods for attaining that goal. 
In Bhakti-yoga, a person is to direct his emotions and love towards God. 
Bhakti-yogins establish an individual relationship with God according to 
the predominance of their natural emotional tendencies. The different 
types of relationships that one can establish with God are those of (1) a 
placid devotee (sdnta), (2) a servant (ddsya), (3) a friend {sakhya), (4) parents 
(vdtsalya), (5) a lover (madhura-bhava), and (6) a son (dpatya). By cultiva- 
ting a particular relationship, and through it directing human love to God, 
one attains to savikalpa samadhi and in some cases to the realization of 
unity with Him. It is said in the Bhdgavata that the gopis attained com- 
plete unity with their beloved at a certain stage. Generally speaking, 
however, devotees prefer the dual relationship with God, so that they can 
enjoy Him. Karma-yoga teaches a person how to perform unselfish work 
in the spirit of consecration and devotion without caring for the results. 
This path also leads one to the highest realization. In Jnana-yoga, a person 
learns to discriminate the real from the unreal, the permanent from the 
temporary, and to reject the unreal and the transitory. By this process 
he becomes established in Nirguna Brahman, in nirvikalpa samddhi. The 
steps in Raja-yoga teach one to unify the mind by controlling it. This 
leads the aspirant to the superconscious state. There are many subdivi- 
sions in these various yogas, such as Kundalini-yoga and Mantra-yoga of 
the Tantrika schools, which can be classified under the four major yoga 
systems of Indian thought. The Buddhist and Jaina schools also moi'e or 
, less follow some of these yogas in a broad sense, 
i The Tantrika schools and Vaisnavas also made special studies of the 
mantra or symbolic name of God. Some of the Tantras definitely emphasize 
that by repeating a special mantra which is suitable to the individual tem- 
perament, one can realize God (japat siddhih). According to them, one can 
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realize the superconscious state by repeating the mantra in accordance with 
the instructions of the guru. 

Thi'ough the practice of the methods of superconscious experiences, 
Indian psychologists have definitely discovered various unconscious states. 
They are of the opinion that mere knowledge of the unconscious tendencies 
(samskdras) cannot help a man in removing his complexes or other mental 
disturbances. It is their opinion that sarhskdras or unconscious tendencies 
can be controlled and transformed only in the very process of total psycho- 
logical development. 

Indian psychologists are convinced that superconscious realization can- 
not be imparted unless a teacher is himself established in those experi- 
ences. A teacher of the psychology of the unconscious must himself also be 
an integrated person of higher spiritual realization in order to straighten 
out effectively the mental crookedness and conflicts of his students or clients. 
Superconscious realization can generally be attained only with the help and 
guidance of a dynamic, spiritual personality (guru), even though there have 
been a few cases in which persons have stumbled unaided intb such 
experiences. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL SCIENCES 




INDIAN THEISM 

NATURE OF GOD: EARLY SPECULATIONS 

I NDIAN thought-record begins with the VMas. In them there are 
definite statements regarding God and His nature. At first the ideas 
were polytheistic. But this polytheism soon developed into henotheism^ 
(i.e. each god being elevated in turn to the position of the supreme Deity). 
Henotheism, in due course, evolved into monotheism/ which culminated 
in monism.^ So, the idea of the Absolute of later thought had germinated 
already in the mind of the Vedic seers. 

In the Upanisads we find more definite statements regarding the being 
and nature of God. The main current of Upanisadic thought flows towards 
a monistic conception: ‘There is One without a. second’.'^ ‘All this is 
Bi'ahman’,” This conception of God has been called the nirguna aspect. 
He is devoid of all attributes.® Nothing can be positively postulated about 
Him. He can be indicated only by ‘not this, not this’.^ But side by side 
with this there is another current of thought. This is the conception of 
God as the ruler of the universe. He is the source of everything. He is 
the Q-eator and destroyer.® He is endowed with all virtues (gunin) and with 
omniscience. He is the cause of bondage and liberation.® 

From the Upanisads to the systems is not a far cry. What was in an 
embryonic state in the Upanisads appeared in fully developed forms in the 
philosophical systems. The Indian systems of philosophy can be classified 
into two groups : heterodox and orthodox, those that do not believe in the 
Vedas and those that do. Under the former come the Carvaka, the Jain, 
and the Buddhist, and under the latter the Samkhya, the Patanjala, the 
Nyiiya, the Vaisesika, the Purva-Mimamsa, and the Uttara-Mimaihsa. 

The CaiA'akas, who accept perception as the only valid means of 
knowledge, consistently reject God, who does not come within the purview 

'■ Max Muller, Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, p. 40; Three Lectures on Vedanta 
Philosophy y pp. 27,28. 

X.82.3; IV.40.5; X,121.L 
^k.V., X.129.2. 

^Mu. U., n.2.11; Cha, U., VI.2.1, 

Cha. U.y 111.14.1. 

^ Ka.U., 1.3.15; MuM.y 1.1.6; Ma,U., 7,12. 

Br. U., n.3.6; III.9.26; etc. 

«Ma. U.y 6. 

® ^vetasvaiara U.,, VI. 16, 17. ® 
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. of perception. If any God is at all to be postulated, then the visible' king 
who is known to everybody should' get that' appellation.^® 

Buddhism in its original form does not concern itself with the problem 
of God. The main problem that confronts mankind is, according to it, 
the way out of the miseries of the world, for which no extraneous help is 
necessary. In later Buddhism, however, arguments are adduced for prov- 
ing the non-existence of (?od as creator and organizer of the world. But 
later still. Buddhism had to concede to the inborn weakness of the common 
man for an object of worship and support. Thus it ended by adopting and 
adapting various Hindu gods and incorporating Buddha as the supreme 
and central figure of a divine hierarchy. The historic Buddha was consid- 
ered in the Mahayana school to be a manifestation of the ultimate Reality 
called dharmakaya, which is something possessing attributes of personality, 
viz. intelligence (prajnd) and love (karund). 

Jainism is atheistic in its outlook in so far as it denies the existence 
of a supreme Deity, the creator and ruler of the universe. But the Jains 
believe in the existence of various minor deities, above whom are the 
jinas^ the liberated ones, the para7nadevatdSj, who, however, do not vouch- 
safe any boon, mercy, or pardon to the worshipper, but who, when prayed 
to, help one to follow the path of discipline leading to salvation. 


GOD IN THE SIX PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS 

The Samkhya system also is atheistic in its outlook. Though Max 
Muller thinks that the 'denial of an Isvara or personal Lord did not 
probably form part of the original Sarhkhya, as presented to us in the 
T attvasaindsa'i^^ according to traditional as well as modern consensus of 
opinion, earlier Samkhya is positively atheistic.^® The eternal existence of 
souls or Purusas, who are permanent and supreme, is inconsistent with the 
infinity and creatorship of God. But the Samkhya does not say directly 
that there is no God whatsoever. It simply affirms that the existence of an 
eternal God cannot be established by proof. The Samkhya admits the 
godhood of certain souls. These are individual souls who are merged in 
Prakrti, each emerging as a god in the beginning of a new cycle of creation 
and lording it over all during that cycle.'" Such a god can be established 
by logic.'® The Samkhya further accepts the popular gods, who are only 

^ (Abhyankara's Ed.), pp. 6,7. 

Bodhicaryavatara, IX. 1 19 f. 

Max Muller, Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, p. 2,SQ. 

Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, II. p. 316. Cowell and Gou^lVs translation of 
Sarva-daHana-sahgraha, XIV. p. 230. 

Sdmkhyapravacana-Sutra, 1.92; V.IO, 

Ihid,, III.56. 

Ibid., 111.57. 
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more highly organized and happier beings than men, but who are equally 
subject to the laws of smhsara. Whenever the word ‘Lord’ (Isvara) is used 
in the saiptures, it is in reference to the liberated souls or these beingsd" 

Later Samkhya, however, had to concede a place to God in the 
system. Vijiiana Bhiksu, for example, holds the view that it was for the 
sake of argument and to prove that God Was no integral part of the system, 
and not to assert its antagonism to theism as such, that the Samkhya had 
not included God in its philosophy." 

Apart from this later innovation, however, the Samkhya system does 
not believe in God. That is why it has been called ‘Nirisvara (atheistic) 
Sariikh’sa’ in contrast with the system of Patahjali, which is called ‘Sesvara 
(theistic) Samkhya’. 

Patahjali opens the topic of God with the sutra ‘Isvara-pranidhanM vd' 
(And also by devotion to God).^” He means thereby that samddhi can be 
attained, among other means, by devotion to God also. Garbe^“ and 
Geden-^ hold that the concept of God is an extraneous graft on the system, 
loosely fitted and superficial and due to pragmatic considerations, a view 
with -which it is difficult to concur, inasmuch as God is a metaphysical 
necessity in the system. V-acaspati Misra says, ‘And in the case of Isvara 
we must understand that His activity is limited to the removal of obstruc- 
tions with a vietr to securing a basis for merit’.-^ Vijhana Bhiksu .says, 
‘The disturbance leading to the disequilibrium of Prakrti is due to Isvara’s 
wiir.=" Bhoja says, ‘The association and dissociation of Prakrti and Purusas 
cannot be established without postulating the will of God’.^-* 

God in Patafijala philosophy is a particular Purusa who is ever 
untainted by troubles, actions, and their effects and deserts."" There are 
some Purusas who have become liberated and are free from all taints. 
There are others who are merged in Prakrti (prakrtiUna) and who are 
free from such blemishes at present, but may again be affected by them. 
God is, hois-e%'cr, one who never was and never will be tarnished by any 
blemish whatever. Moreover, God’s attributes are the highest. He in 
wdiom pre-eminence reaches the zenith is God. He is not a different 
category but is a singular type of Purusa. He is the first Teacher, 
because, unlike other teachers. He is not limited by time. Though He has 

SamkhyapravacaiJd-bhasya, Introduction, 'Tasmad abhyupagamavMapraudhivadadinaiva 
samkhyasya vyavaharikcsx'arapraliscdhaparataya Brahmamvmmsayogabhyam saha na virodhah . 

"Yoga-Stitra, 1.23. 

=» Garbe, Philosophy of Ancient Tndia, p. 15. 

Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, VI. p. 285. 

Vacaspati’s tlka on IV. 3. 

*'* Yoga-varttika, 1.24. 

Yoga-mtti, 1.24. 

Joga-Sutra, 1.24. 
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no desire, yet out of His grace towards all beings He saves people immersed 
in samsara by imparting knowledge and virtue, {dharma) to them. He is 
made up of the purest saffoa ; He is ever free and ever the pre-eminent. 
And He is omniscient.®® . 

In ih.t Nydya-Sutra oi Gautama, God has not been mentioned as one 
of the twelve prameyas. From this it has been concluded by some modern 
scholars®^ that the originally was not theistic. But to this, 

Vrttikara Visvanatha and others say that Atman as postulated among the 
prameyas includes both Jivatman and Paramatman. That is why no 
separate mention of Isvara has been made. 

There are three aphorisms in the Nydya-Sutr a which discuss God.®® 
Leaving aside the difference in the niceties of interpretation between 
Vacaspati on the one hand, and Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara, and Visvanatha 
on the other, the arguments boil down to the following points; (i) that 
God is the efficient cause of the world, (ii) that for dispensing man’s fruits 
of action He is dependent on man’s action, and (iii) that this dependence 
of His does not in any way interfere with His sovereignty, inasmuch as 
man can neither work nor reap the fruits of his work but by and through 
the divine will. 

This God of the Naiyayikas is omnipotent. He is a particular kind of 
Atman possessing benign attributes, devoid of vice, wrong knowledge, and 
mistakes, and is eternally endowed with what are known as the eightfold 
superhuman powers (minuteness, lightness, etc.). 

In the VaUesika-Sutra of Kanada, God is not openly referred to. The 
sutra ‘Tadvacanad dmndyasya prdrndnyam’ (Being His words, the validity 
of the Vedas)®® has been held by some scholars to mean that the Vedas are 
the works of the seers,®® and that the sutra has no reference to God. Without 
entering into this useless controversy, it can be safely said that whatever 
might have been the position of the early Vaisesika, the system in its later 
form is unequivocally theistic, subscribing to the Nyaya view of God, one 
might say, in toto. 

The Purva-Mimaihsa, according to the traditional view, is atheistic in 
its outlook. The universe having neither beginning nor end does not 
require any creator. God also cannot act as a supervisor of dharma and 
adharma, as the Naiyayikas hold, since dharma and adharma belong to the 
performer, and God cannot have any knowledge of them. God can have 
neither conjunction with nor inherence of dharma and adharma in Him, 

I Yoga-Suira, Vyasa’s bhasya on 1.23-26. 

Garbe, Philosophy of Ancient India, p. 23, and Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts^ m ^^ 
Nyaya-Suira, 

Kanada-Sutra, 1.1.3, 

Radhakrishnan, IndiCn Philosophy, IX. p. 226. 
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became coiijmiction is possible with substances and not qualities which 
and are, and because they inhere in individual souls and 

cannot inhere in an extraneous God.®^ Perception, inference, and scrip- 
tures do not prove God. But scholars like Max Muller and P. Sliastri^^^ 
infer that the Purva-Mimamsa rejects God only as creator of differences in 
the lots of men, but not God as such. But this view does not seem to be 
tenable, because the early Mimariisakas are silent about the question of God 
and the later ones reject the proofs of God. This system cannot even be 
called polytheistic, because even the deities invoked by it are not said to 
have existence anywhere except in hymns that describe them. But the 
Mimamsakas of a later period introduced God into the system. Venkate&, 
the author ot Sesvara-mimmisa^ grafted Vedanta doctrine on Mimamsa. 
Apadeva and Laugaksi Bhaskara hold that if sacrifices performed are dedi- 
cated to God, they will lead to the highest goodi {nihsreyasa).^^ This 
inclusion of apavarga ideal in the system is a later innovation. 

The Vedmta-Sutra ot BMarayana is a systematic presentation of the 
Upanisadic teaching. Different interpretations, offered by different com- 
mentators, have given rise to different schools of thought. The main 
schools are Advaitism of :§ahkara, Visistadvaitism of Ramanuja, and 
Dvaitism of Madhva. 

’ VIEWS OF SASKARA, RaMaNUJA, AND MADHVA 

God, according to Sankara, can be viewed from two standpoints; 
empirical (vyavaharika) and transcendental (paramarthika). From the first 
standpoint, the world is considered to be real and God is the creator, 
preserver, and destroyer of it. ‘That omniscient omnipotent cause from 
which proceed the origin, subsistence, and dissolution of this world— which 
world is differentiated by names and forms, contains many agents and 
enjoyers, is the abode of the fruits of actions, these fruits having their 
definite places, times, and causes, and the nature of whose arrangement 
cannot even be conceived by the mind — that cause, we say, is Brahman.’^^ 
So ‘a Lord possessing the stated qualities’ can be the creator of the world. 
He is free from all sins. He is the Being within the self of all beings, to 
Him belong all works, all desires. He can assume a bodily shape formed 
of Maya in order to gratify thereby His devout worshippers.®* He creates 

Keith, The Karma-Mimamsay p. 62. . . . 

Max Mliller, Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, pp. 210 if, and P. Shastri, Introduction 

to the Purva-Mlmdmsa, III. , , „ , , - 

\sVl Govinddrpanabuddhya kriyamdnastu nihheyasahetuh ' — Apadeva s Mimarnsa-nyaya- 
prakasa, Tsvardrpanabuddhyd kriyamdnastu nihsreyasahetuh " — I.augaksi Bhaskara s Artha- 
sartgraha. _ • 

Brahma- Sutra, Sahkara-bhdsya, 1.1.2; 1. 1.11. 

^’^Ibid,, 1 . 1 . 20 . • 
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the world in a spirit o£ sport.®® In creating the wforld, He is guided by the 
merits and demerits o£ the living creatures. Hence no blame can attach 
to Him £or inequality etc. existing in the world. In this aspect, God is 
called saguna. In this condition, He is said to be an object o£ nescience 
(avidya).^' 

But, considered from the second standpoint, the worid is unreal ; and 
nothing but God, as the ground of everything, is ultimately true. He is 
referred to as Brahman. Brahman is thoroughly devoid of all attributes. 
This is called the nirguna aspect.Tt can be referred to only as ‘not this, 
not this’.®* This view is absolutely monistic. 

But from the above discussion are we to assume that Brahman has a 
double nature? No, because the saguna aspect has no transcendental 
validity. ‘Hence Isvara’s being Isvara, His omniscience. His omnipotence, 
etc. all depend on the limitation due to the adjuncts whose self is nescience ; 
while in reality none of these qualities belong to the Self w'hose true 
nature is cleared, by right knowledge, from all adjuncts whatever.’®® 

According to Ramanuja, God is the only feality, but within Him exist 
as parts {amsa) the conscious (dt) individual souls (Jivas) and the uncon- 
scious {acit) world. There is nothing outside of Him whether different in 
kind (vijatiya) or of the same kind (sajattya). But in Brahman, there is 
internal (suagata) distinction (bheda) constituted by Jiva and jagat. ‘The 
whole aggregate of intelligent and non-intelligent beings constitutes 
Brahman’s body.’ ‘All imperfection and suffering are limited to the 
sentient beings constituting part of Paramatman’s body, and all change is 
restricted to the non-sentient things which constitute another part.’'^" But 
this body is controlled by Him and He is its Self. God creates, preserves, 
and destroys the world. He is both the efficient as well as the material 
cause.'*'^ God modifies Himself into the world. But He is not intrinsically 
touched by this modification and no imperfection attaches to Him by the 
change. During pralaya (dissolution) the world resolves into an ultra- 
subtle form and is absorbed into Brahman, to be modified again into the 
world at the beginning of another cycle of creation. He creates in a spirit 
of sport. He is the ruler of all, endowed with infinite auspicious qualities 
like knowledge, blessedness, etc., is omniscient, omnipotent, and supremely 
merciful.®® He possesses a divine form, peculiar to Himself, not made of 

II.1.33. 

I. l.ll. 

Ibid., m.2.17. 

II. I.14. 

Brahma-Sutra, Ramanuja bhasycL 1.4.27. 

" Ibid., 1 . 4 . 28 . . , < 

L1.2. ^ 
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the Stuff of Prakiti nor due to karma^^ "In -Him are combinecl energy, ' 

, strength, . might, wisdom,, valour, and all other noble qualities.,’'-^^h .When 
it is said that -He is devoid of qualities, it is simply meant that He is free 
from all touch of evil;^^ He is endowed with a personality and is identified 
with Visnii/^'^^ Prajapati, Siva, etc., all refer to the supreme Reality" who 
iS'.Narayana.'^^ 

AcGording to Madhva, God, Jiva, and the world are eternally distinct. 
The last fwo, though eternal, are subordinate to God. God is the indepen- 
dent principle (^uatanlra tattva), m.d the other two are the dependent 
principles (asvat antra or paratantra tattva). There are five real and eternal 
distinctions {bhedapaficaka), viz. (1) between God and Jiva, (2) between 
God and matter, (3) between matter and Jiva, (4) between Jiva and Jiva, 
and (5) between one particle of matter and another. God is free from all 
blemishes and endowed with all auspicious qualities. He is not limited 
by His qualities. He is identified with Visnu. Brahma, &va, India, etc. 
are non-eternal and are designated as ksara. Laksmi is His creative energy, 
is coeternal ^vith Him, has no material body, and is all-pervading. Laksmi 
is eternally free (nityamukta) and is called aksara. Still She is dependent 
on Visnu. Visnu is superior to both the ksara and aksara deities. He is 
endowed with independence, strength, knowledge, bliss, etc. He is the 
efficient, but not the material cause of the world. He is the absolute ruler 
— punishing some and rerrarding. others. . He is both transcendent as well 
as immanent, because He is antarydmin (inner ruler) of all souls. He is 
guided by the individuals* karma, but cannot be said to be dependent on 
karma, because, for their existence, kdrmas have to depend on Him."^^ The 
conception of the identity of God and individuals is a heinous offence for 
which a person will be punished. He explains the identity texts of the 
Upanisads in a dualistic sense. 

PROOFS OF GOD’S EXISTENCE 

In the systems, both orthodox and heterodox, attempts have been made 
either to prove or to disprove the existence of God. The Carvakas, as we 
have already noted, believe only in perception as the valid means of 
knowledge. Merit, life after death, heaven, hell, soul, and God are not 
objects of perception. So they do not exist. According to the Buddhists, 
a thing that has nowhere been pexxeived cannot exist. As God has not 

IbicLf Iiilrocluction to 1.2.1. 

I1I.2.11. 

1 . 1 . 1 . 

1.1.1: in.2.11. 

IbicL, 11.2.36. 

BrahmaS'Utra, Madhva-bliasya, 11 . 1 . 37 . % 
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been perceived by anybody anywhere, He does not exist. According to the 
Jains, God’s omniscience is not valid knowledge, because right knowledge 
is that which is produced only in the case of an object not known before. 
But as God knows everything, His knowledge is necessarily of known 
objects and hence untrue. So even if God exists, none can direct any faith 
to Him. According to the Samkhya, there is no logical proof of the 
existence of God. The inherent teleology in Prakrti is sufficient to explain 
creation, and the intervention of God is superfluous and unnecessary. The 
Mimaihsakas believe in the eternality of the Vedas. So the argument of 
the Naiyayikas that God exists because He is the creator of the Vedas is 
not tenable. By the performance of religious rites one gets to heaven, the 
siimmitm bomim of human aspiration. So, more than this, it is not 
nece,ssary to conceive, nor can it be proved. 

The great Naiyayika, Udayanacarya, who has witten an elaborate 
thesis on the proofs of the existence of God in his famous treatise 
Kusumdnjaliy has examined the foregoing arguments and found them 
wanting. At the beginning of his book, he says, ‘What doubt can there be 
in God, experience of whom is admitted throughout the world? So, any 
argument in support of His existence is unnecessary and redundant from 
the standpoint of the Naiyayikas. But even then proofs of His existence 
have been adduced. Because, as Udayanacarya writes, ‘This logical com 
sideration of God is tantamount to thinking (manana) about Him. It 
follows hearing (srawana) about Him, and is undertaken as a form of 

worship 

In putting forward the various inferential proofs, the author writes, 
‘From effects, conjunction, support etc., from the use of things, from the 
authoritativeness of the Vedas, from the composition of the Vedas, from 
sentences, and from particular numbers, an immutable all-knowing God 
can be deduced’.*^ The first of these is the causal argument — ^from con- 
sideration of effects {kdrya) God can be deduced. The earth etc. must have 
a maker since they are effects like the pot. Everything that is composite 
must possess an intelligent cause. Without such a cause, the material 
causes cannot produce definite effects. To be this cause entails possessing 
direct knowledge of the material causes, a desire to realize some aim, and 
the power of will to accomplish this aim. God must be such a cause. The 
second proof is from conjunction (ayojana). At the beginning of creation 
two atoms must join to form a molecule. All works require an intelligent 
agent. At the beginning of creation, when two atoms join together to form 

Kusumanjali, 1. 

Ibid., 1,3. 
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a dyad, even that, being a work, must also require an intelligent agent, 
who must be God. The third proof arises from the consideration of inhibi- 
tion of celestial bodies from fall. Just as a piece of wood is supported in 
space by a bird, so also the universe is withheld from falling down by some- 
one’s support. And that someone is God. The word ‘etc.’ (Mi) signifies 
dissolution. God is the author of the destruction of the world. ‘From the 
use of things’ (padat) denotes that there must be a teacher for imparting 
the knowledge of the use of things. We find that instructions are needed 
for teaching the modern arts. So for the traditional arts, which are current 
from endless time, there must be an instructor. And that instructor must 
be God. The next proof is had from the authoritativeness of the Vedas 
(pratyayatah). The knowledge from the Vedas is authoritative like all true 
knowledge. So that authoritativeness must have a cause which is God. 
Another proof is from the inference of composition of the Vedas. The 
Vedas are composed by some person as Ayurveda is. Now, as the author- 
ship of the Vedas cannot be ascribed to any human being, its author must 
be God. The argument ‘fi'om sentences’ (vakydt) denotes that since the 
Vedas contain sentences, so they must have been composed by some person, 
just as our sentences have ourselves as the authors. That author is God. 
Then comes the argument from number (sankhyd-vikesdt). Kccox^ng to 
this argument, the magnitude of the dyad is not caused by individual atoms ; 
it depends on number, because atomic magnitude is eternal and insig- 
nificantly minute. But number requires the distinguishing perception 
(apeksa-buddhiy which must be somebody’s. As the number two of the 
atoms thait go to form the dyad at the beginning of creation could not 
have been the object of our distinguishing perception, so that distinguish- 
ing perception must have been God’s. That scriptures independently 
prove the existence of God has been accepted by Udayana.”^ By these 
various arguments the Naiyayikas try to establish God. The Vaisesika 
system believes inference and scriptures to be the valid means of the 
knowledge of God. God is proved by the inference of an active principle 
as the creator of the world, independent of adrsta. As the author of the 
Vedas also He can be inferred.^® 

Patanjali describes God as ‘a particular spirit (Purusa) untouched by 
troubles, works, fruits or deserts’.®* The next sutra of Patanjali is, ‘In 
Him does the germ of omniscience become infinite’.®® Everything that 
admits of comparison or degree must have an acme. The ultra-sensorial 
knowledge of the past, present, and future existing to a greater or less degree 

‘^Ibid., V.15. , , , , 

Kanada-Sutra, I.l.S; 11.1.18,19; X.2.9 with Sankara Misra’s commentary. 

Yoga-Suira, 1.24. 

“Ibid., 1.25. * 
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ill every human being constitutes the germ of omniscience ; and this germ 
of omniscience reaches the apogee in someone ; and that someone is God. 
Thus we infer God generally ; but since inference does not conduce to 
particularity, His specific nature, e.g. omniscience etc. is to be learnt from 
the scriptures. So, for establishing God, inference and authority are both 
necessary according to this system. 

According to Sankara, the Vedas are the only valid means of the 
knowledge of God. Reason in itself is futile. ‘On account of the diversity 
of men’s opinions, it is impossible to accept mere reasoning as having a 
sure foundation.’ He, however, concludes, ‘Our final position therefore is 
that on the ground of scripture and of reasoning subordinate to scripture, 
the intelligent Brahman is to be considered the cause and substance of the 
world’."’" 

Ramanuja, more or less, agrees with Sankara’s view that the scriptures 
are the only means of the knowledge of God. He says, ‘Because Brahman, 
being raised above all contact with the senses, is not an object of percep- 
tion and the other means of proof, but to be known through scripture 
only’.” But reasoning plays a secondary part. ‘With regard to supersen- 
suous matters, scripture alone is authoritative, and reasoning is to be 
applied only to the support of scripture.’’" 

According to Madhva also, God transcends all perception.’" But His 
nature is not indefinable, because we can know His nature through a study 
of the Vedas.“° 

This is the general attitude of the Vedantins of all shades. But 
that does not prove that they have not produced cogent proofs in support 
of the existence of Brahman.*'* 

GOD S RELATION TO NATURE AND MAN 

In the Sarirhitas, God has been spoken of as the efficient cause and in 
some places as the material cause of the world.*"* God is regulated by rta 
(order) in His dispensation. Through His grace man prospers both in this 
world and the next.’’ 

In the Upanisads we find that Brahman has been thought to be both 
the efficient and the material cause of the world.“ But this creation is 

Brahma-Siitra, ^aiikara-bhasya, II. 1 . 1 1 . 

Brahma-Sutra, RamMuja-bhasya, I.l.S. 

II.1.12. 

Brahina-Sutra, Madhva-bhasya, III.2.2S. 

^°Ibid., IILS.L 

Brahma-Sutra, scattered through 1.1.1; 1.1.4; II. .5. 7; and Brhadaranyaha-bhdsya-vdrttika, 
189; Faficadasi, 1. 1-10; and later polemical writers. 
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unieal, because there is no diversity in the world.®® The individual beings, 
though appearing as many, are really one and the same as Brahman.'® The 
individuation is really the result of ignorance. When this ignorance is 
dispelled, then the finitude of individuality is transcended, the supreme 
realization of unity dawns, and the end of spiritual life is reached.®’' 

The Carvakas hold that the world is a fortuitous and spontaneous 
growth promoted by the chance combination of material elements, and no 
inten^ention of God is needed in creation. They admit the existence of 
consciousness, but only as an epiphenomenon or a by-product of matter. 
Hedonistic calculus is the only principle that should guide human beings, 
since there is neither God nor heaven or hell. The Jains hold that the 
world is created by the permutation and combination of the four primary 
ingredients, time, space, soul, and matter (pudgala) in their subtle form. 
In their various arrangements they are guided by (1) time, (2) environment, 
(3) necessity or destiny, (4) action, and (5) effort. According to the Jains, 
a JIva or soul is a conscious substance. But consciousness exists in different 
Jivas in varying degrees. At one end of the scale are the perfected souls 
possessing omniscience, and at the other end plants and minerals shotving 
no apparent sign of consciousness, and yet possessing consciousness. Indi- 
vidual souls who have limited knowledge and power are subject to miseries. 
But they have the potentiality of infinite consciousness, power, and happi- 
ness. They are debarred from attaining these because of karmas. By 
transcending karmas the souls can realize their potentiality, which is 
liberation. Buddha himself was averse to any metaphysical speculation. 
Yet he could not avoid it altogether. Since Buddha’s time some philo- 
sophical ideas came to underlie his ethicah teachings. These are (1) the 
doctrine of dependent origination, (2) the doctrine of universal change and 
impermanence, (3) the theory of the non-existence of soul, and (4) the 
doctrine of Karma. 

According to the Samkhya system, there are two types of eternal 
ultimate realities. The first is Prakrti which is unconscious, and the second 
is self (Purusa) which is conscious. The self is many and the subject of 
knowledge. Prakrti evolves into the world by coming into relationship 
with Purusa. But the Samkhya does not explain how this relationship is 
brought about. The followers of the Patanjala school say that this 
is brought about by the agency oiavidya and God. Avidyu rests on buddhi 
and involves Purusa in the world when he is reflected in buddhi. But 
this avidyd is something insentient. So it is difficult to see how it can bring 
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about the contact of Purusa and Prakrti. So, aGCording to the Yoga school, 
without the intervention of God this association is not possible.®^ Accord- 
ing to the Nyaya-Vaisesika school, the world is created by God out of the 
eternal, unalterable, causeless atoms, taking into consideration the moral 
deserts of the individual souls who are eternal. The individual souls are 
something distinct from body, mind, etc. They are many and not neces- 
sarily conscious, and they possess contingent attributes like desire, aversion, 
intellection, action, pleasure, and pain. Souls are not conscious, but con 
sciousness is ‘a quality of the soul produced in the waking state by the 
conjunction of the soul with manas. It is an intermittent quality of the 
self’.““ God is thus the moral governor of the world and dispenses fruits of 
Jiva’s actions. The Mimamsa system avers that atoms, which are the 
ultimate constituents working under the autonomous law of Karma, 
form the world. No postulation of God is necessary for explaining ihis. 
But the system has to postulate individual souls. The Vedic injunctions 
hold out promises of reward to be enjoyed in another world. But this 
would be impossible if some real self did not exist. The selves are man)-. 
They are eternal infinite substances. Consciousness is not their essence, 
but is an adventitious quality which arises under suitable conditions. 

We have seen above that in Sankara’s system God has been conceived 
as both the efficient as well as the material cause of the world. At the 
same time He has been spoken of as devoid of all attributes and as the 
only reality. In this context any theory of creation seems to be logically 
unsound. But Sankara escapes this logical insufficiency by enunciating the 
concept of Maya or illusion. Brahman no doubt transforms Itself into the 
world and is. therefore both the. efficient as well as the material cause. But 
this is only apparently. Really there is neither transformation nor the 
world. This is the famous Vivartavada, according to which the change 
is not real but due to imaginary attribution (adhyasa) only, just as a rope 
is taken to be a snake due to imaginary attribution.” The Jiva also in 
such a background is illusory. His real nature is the same as the ground 
of everything. It is through ignorance that he considers himself limited 
and sees the diversity in the world. As soon as ignorance is dispelled, he 
realizes his true self and goes beyond the sufferings of the world. But all 
this is from the transcendental and ultimate standpoint. 

From the empirical standpoint the world is the creation of God 
through His power of Maya. Brahman is the efficient cause of the world 
and also the material cause in so far as He is associated with Maya. 

Bhojavrtti, 1.24. 

Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, II. p. 149. 

Brahma-Sutm, &ahkara-hhasya, II. 1.33. Tinally, we must remember that the scriptural 
doctrine of creation does no^ refer to the highest reality,’ 
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Bralimaii associated ' with' Maya is Isvara, God.' Maya directed by ' God 
changes into the world. The Jivas are the products of the particular 
'adjuncts into which Maya specializes herself. In their real nature they are. 
Brahman Itself. Their body, mind, etc. are. the creation of Maya. At 
each creation the Jivas are endowed with natures which are the results of 
their' past merits and demerits.'^^ - God haS' no purpose for creation, because 
all His desires are ever fulfilled. He creates out of play.^^ 

Ramanuja holds that at the beginning of a cycle of creation God alone 
remains, and matter and souls remain in Him in a dormant and subtle 
condition. By an act of volition the Lord sets the process of creation 
going. Subtle matter evolves into gross state. The individual souls also 
assume bodies corresponding to their past clharma and adharma. But, 
after all, matter and souls aiT not different from God, and in the subtle 
state less so. So it is God who can be said to modify (parindma) Himself 
into the world and soul. The soul, who, assisted by the grace of the Lord, 
contemplates Him and cognizes Him as He has been described in the 
Vedanta, attains liberation. In the liberated condition he becomes similar 
to and not the same as God. He never possesses the powers of creation, 
preservation, and destruction of the world. 

Madhva holds that God creates the world out of Prakrti, in which 
heterogeneous principles are located in a subtle form. God in creation takes 
into account the moral deserts of individual souls. The individual souls 
are infinite in number and are distinct from God and from one another. 
The Jivas are atomic in size. The souls are eternal and dependent entirely 
on the Lord. Liberation can result only from the grace of God, which 
can be obtained by the worship of the Lord. 

Brahma-Siltra, Sankara-bhasya, II. 1.34; see also 11.1.35,36. 
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PLACE OF EPISTEMOLOGY IN PHILOSOPHY 

E pistemology, or the theory ' of . knowledge ' has^ acquired special : 

importance in European philosophy in the modern period, particu- 
larly in the philosophies of Locke, Hume, and Kant. Kant thought that 
without a prior critical examination of the elements, sources, and limits 
of knowledge we should not engage in metaphysical discussion. So he 
regarded all previous philosophy as dogmatic as contrasted with his own 
critical philosophy. In more recent times, however, the American neo- 
realists have tried to oppose the general modern Eumpean trend, initiated 
by Kant, that the theory of knowledge should precede the theory of reality. 
They have chosen to be consciously dogmatic. They are led to this position 
by a kind of reaction against the use of epistemology made by most modern 
idealists for establishing idealistic theories of reality. 

But in India the position has been otherwise. From the very begin- 
ning of the different systems of philosophy until recent times, discussions 
on the problems of knowledge (including those of doubt and error) have 
formed an essential part of philosophy. The reason for this striking and 
continued unanimity can be found in the fact that all schools of Indian 
philosophy, without exception, regarded ignorance as the root cause of 
human suffering, so that they were all bent upon discovering the means 
and processes of true knowledge by means of which reality could be known 
and life could be so lived as to overcome misery or minimize suffering. 
Vatsyayana voices the feelings of all Indian thinkers on this matter when, 
in commenting upon the first sutra of Gautama, he says that the study of 
the sources of knowledge (pramdna) is necessary, because through it alone 
can we propeidy know reality and thereby guide our actions so as to be 
able to attain desirable ends and avoid suffering. 

Epistemology thus becomes closely linked up with ontology and both 
of them again with ethics. Knowledge and moral perfection are regarded 
as necessary to each other in almost all systems of Indian thought. Some- 
times knowledge is regarded as the means to the good life, sometimes again 
moral purity is regarded as indispensable for perfect knowledge, so that 
morality and knowledge are regarded as the two inseparable aspects of 
perfection. 

In the course of the development of the Indian systems interest in 
epistemology increased and it began to claim a large share in the philo- 
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sophical discussions of almost every school. The motives were sometimes 
theoretical, sometimes practical, sometimes simply polemical, 
to the enrichment of epistemological thought and literature. 


But all led 


ANALYSIS AND SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE 
The factors constituting and connected with knowledge (jnana ot 
prama) are usually analysed into the subject {jnutr or pramatr), the object 
{jneya or pramey a), and the means of knowledge {pramana). But conscious- 
ness is not always regarded as the product of any relation bettv'ceii the 
subject and the object. The Samkhya, the Vedanta, and the Jaina schools 
conceive the self as possessed of intrinsic consciousness, so that knowledge 
is hothing more than the relation of the object to an already existing con- 
sciousness of the self. The Sariikhya, the Yoga, and the Vedanta assert the 
possibility of the existence of consciousness even when there is no object. 
But the Nyaya-Vaisesika and the Mtmamsaka hold, as do some Western 
thinkers, that consciousness — and so knowledge — is a product of the relation 
of the self, previously unconscious, to some object in some appropriate way. 
The Buddhists also regard consciousness, like every other phenomenon, 
as a momentary product of several conditions. , ,, u 

A distinction is maintained, however, by the _Sarhkhya-Yoga and the 
Vedanta betw'een consciousness as it is in itself (svarupa-caitanya) and empii- 
ical consciousness or consciousness of objects (wr^h-caztonyrt). With tie 

help of this distinction these schools can also maintain the common-sense 

notion of knowledge (as beginning in time and depending on the relation 

of the self to some object), because such knowledge only means empirical 
consciousness of some object. But they point out, like Green, that con- 
sciousness in -itself is original and eternal ; and it transcends time and space 
In fact such intrinsic consciousness is regarded as identical with the sell 
(Atman) itself. According to the Samkhya and the Yoga, the self as the 
knower is real, and it is distinguished from objects as known. The rela- 
tion of the self to objects is not possible, according to these schools, unless 
the object produces through the senses and manas some image of itself in 
the intellect {buddhi). This modification of buddhi (technically called 
vrtti) is illuminated by the self or consciousness, resulting in the knowl- 
edge of the object. But as the Advaita regards the distinction between 
the knower and the known as a practical make-shift, untenable m the 
ultimate analysis, it does not hold, like the Samkhya, the reality of even 
the role of the self as the knower. The knower and the known are but 
the two apparent aspects of one basic reality, the real Self or ra man. 
Knowledge should not be considered therefore to be really an external 
relation It is only the self-shining consciousness jhat is the very nature 
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of existence, including the apparent subjects and objects. But to explain 
knowledge in terms of the dualistic beliefs of the ordinary man, the 
Advaitin adopts to a certain extent the Saihkhya theory of knowledge, with 
the important difference that he does not regard knowledge as an external 
relation. The object in contact with the external sense or directly present 
to the internal sense (antahkarana) causes a modification (w'tti) of the 
latter. This vrtti only serves to remove, though to that extent and in that 
respect only, the illusory distinction between the knower and the known. 
For the Buddhist idealist, the Vijnanavadin, every objective knowledge is 
an illusory externalization or external projection of a subjective idea. 

Knowledge, in the strict sense of correct cognition, is called prama, s.nd 
a source of knowledge is called a pramana. Unlike Western logic that 
generally admits two chief sources of knowledge, perception and inference, 
Indian epistemology admits, in the different schools, one to six sources of 
knowledge. We shall briefly discuss them one by one. 


PERCEPTION OR PRATYAKSA 

Perception, generally called pratyaksa, is admitted by all the schools 
to be the basic source of knowledge. The Carvakas regard it as the only 
source. According to them, inference is not reliable, since every inference, 
to be true, must be based upon some universal proposition containing the 
knowledge of an invariable relation between two phenomena; and such 
a universal proposition cannot be established by observations. We cannot 
observe, for example, whether all cases of smoke — those in the unobserved 
past, or in the future, or in regions beyond perception — were, will be, or 
are even now invariably accompanied by fire. Inference cannot therefore 
be relied on with certainty. About authority as a source of knowledge 
the Carvakas point to the innumerable examples in daily life where we fin d 
ourselves deceived and misled by the testimony of other persons. Even 
the scriptures are not beyond doubt. The Vedas contain many meaningless 
words and enjoin rituals which may merely go to swell the fees of the 
officiating priests. They may therefore be the work of cunning priests. 

Regarding the exact origin of pratyaksa or perceptual knowledge, there 
is, however, a good deal of controversy among the different schools. The 
ordinary view is that pratyaksa is that kind of knowledge which is generated 
by the relation of sense (indriya) to some object (indriydrtha-sannikarsa- 
accordance with the Nyaya-Vaifesika view, there are six 
indriyas— the five external ones of sound, sight, touch, taste, and 
and the internal one, mind (manas). If the object is an external 
a tree, the knower (the soul) directs the mind through the external 
sense, say the eyes, to the tree, and gathers thus the visual knowledge of the 
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tree. If the object to be perceived is internal, say a pleasure (which 
according to this school is a quality of the soul itself), the soul has simply 
to attend to it through the manas, which does therefore, in this case, the 
double duty of an organ of attention as well as that of an internal sense. 

According to the Saiiikhya-Yoga school also, the contact of the object 
with some one of the senses is necessary for ordinary external perception. 
But such a contact must generate some modification in the internal sense, 
as was mentioned in the previous section. The internal organ is some- 
times considered to be a whole and called antahkarana ox citta, but some- 
times distinguished by its different functions (of explication, self-reference, 
and determination) into the three aspects called respectively manas, 
ahankdra, and bucldhi. The account of the origination of perception is 
therefore differently given by different writers of this school. But on the 
whole it is admitted that if the internal organ in some aspect does not 
assume the form of the object and present it to the self or the self-shining 
consciousness,' there cannot be any knowledge of the object. This clue is 
utilized by the Yoga when it teaches that the modification of the citta into 
the form of the object should be stopped, so that no object may appear 
before consciousness and tempt it into attachment and bondage. Yoga 
is thus defined as the arrest of the modification of the internal oi'gan 
(Yogascitta-vrtti-nirodhah). 

A question often discussed in connection with the possibilities of 
perceptual knowdedge is whether there can be any perception of entities 
not related to any sense. Some Vedantins, who do not regard manas as a 
sense (unlike the Naiyayikas and Saihkhyas), point out that internal percep- 
tions (of pleasure, pain, etc.) prove that no sense need mediate in such 
cases. Moreover, they ask, ‘If perception be not possible without some 
sense, how can the Naiyayikas and others think of God as perceiving the 
world?’ The Yoga system admits that there can be knowledge of external 
objects which are not accessible to any sense, if the mind can be sufficiently 
concentrated on them. The later Naiyayikas agree that there are excep- 
tional cases of extraordinary perception in which immediate knowledge 
of external objects, not related to an external sense, is possible ; and they 
admit in that connection the possibility of yogic perception. Ganges, the 
founder of the later Nyaya, states in his famous work T attva-cintdmani 
that it is not necessary to conceive and define perception in terms of sense- 
object relation ; immediacy is the essential character of perception. This 
point is further emphasized and elaborated by the Jaina and the Advaita 
thinkers. 

The Jains very aptly. observe that ordinary , perception in which the 
self knows the object through the medium of som^ sense cannot rightly 
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be called immediate. It is only less mediate than inference, testimony, etc. 
But real immediate knowledge, worth the name, is that knowledge which 
the self can acquire by its direct relation to the object without the inter- 
mediation of any organ whatsoever. Such absolutely immediate knowledge 
can be gained only when the self can free itself of the obstructing influence 
of its many kar mas. Everj^one can attain such omniscience through the 
necessary moral perfection. 

The Advaitins, the followers of the monistic Vedanta school of 
Sahkaracarya, also hold, in another way, the potential omniscience of every 
man. According to this school, the self being really identical with the 
absolute Brahman, what limits its knowledge is its ignorance of its real 
nature. When ignorance is overcome, what remains is the self-shining 
consciousness, the pure Self or Brahman. Immediacy is primarily the 
nature of this basic consciousness ; only secondarily it belongs to a sense 
perception. Every such perception takes place by a sort of removal of 
the ignorance that divides the knower from the known. Perception is 
therefore a momentary restoration of the lost identity between the two and 
the flashing forth of the basic consciousness which underlies all— the 
knower, the known, and the entire mechanism of knowledge. The ideal 
of immediate knowledge is not, however, attained in sense perception or 
any other knowledge in the objective attitude. It is attained when the 
objective attitude is altogether overcome and the underlying unlimited 
consciousness. Brahman, is allowed to reveal Itself. 

The question is often discussed in the Indian schools as to what 
exactly is revealed by sense perception. The subjective idealists among 
Buddhist thinkers — the Vijnanavadins or Yogacaras, as they are variously 
called — hold that external perception is really an external projection of 
mind’s own ideas, which emerge into consciousness by the maturation of 
some of the innumerable unconscious ideas that form the total mental sub- 
stratum {alayavijnana) underlying the individual. The Sautrantika school 
of Buddhism believes, however, that sense perception produces in the mind 
the ideas or copies of external objects, which can therefore be infeiTed as 
the originals of these copies. But the Vaibhasika school of Buddhism holds 
that external objects themselves, and not merely the ideas of them, are 
directly given in perception. The Nyaya-Vai^esika, Saihkhya, Mimaihsaka, 
and Vedantin, including even Sahkaracarya, hold this last view about 
perception. 

Consistently with its thoroughgoing realism, the Nyaya-Vaisesika school 
holds that all the elements that we can find by analysing the different 
perceptual judgements — in fact, all the basic . categories of reality — are 
given in perception from the beginning, though the relation among them 
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is established by the: . judging mind subsequently. ■ The Buddhists, in • 
general, hold that perception reveals only unique particulars— their class- 
Gharacters, names, etc. are later superimposed by the judging mind. Some 
later followers of Sankara maintain, on the contrary, that perception 
reveals only pure Being (sanmMra) ; ajil particular characters are the 
superimpositions of the interpreting mind. ^ 

Gan the self be perceived? This question is variously answered. The 
older Nyaya tries to prove the existence of the self by inferences of different 
kinds. But the later Nyaya-Vaifesika writers hold that though the self as 
such cannot be perceived, yet it is possible to perceive it in such introspec- 
tive knowledge as 1 am happyk The self as possessed of some perceptible 
quality (like happiness or sorrow) is the object of such internal perception. 
The Bhatta Mimamsakas also think that the self is knowable as the object 
of occasional self-consciousness. The Prabhakaras strongly feel that the 
self, which is the subject, cannot possibly be an object of knowledge with- 
out losing its own nature. According to them, every act of knowledge 
reveals itself, as well as the self as the knower and the object as the known. 
The Samkhyas and the Advaitins believe that as the self is identical with 
consciousness, it is self-revealing. Only it is not known in its purity, so 
long as it is not isolated from the empirical objects with which it is con- 
fused and mixed up in the form of objective consciousness. The self is 
not known objectively — not even as the object of introspection — ^but as the 
consciousness which immediately manifests itself. 

\ 

INFERENCE OR ANUMANA 

Except the Carvakas, all other schools consider inference to be a valid 
and important source of knowledge. In reply to the Carvaka objections 
against inference, it is pointed out (1) that even the theory that inference, 
is invalid can be established only by an inference, so the Carvaka theory 
is suicidal, and (2) that it is not impossible to establish universal proposi- 
tions (as premises necessary for deductive inference) with the help of various 
inductive methods (discussed below). 

Gautama and his later followers of the Nyaya school devoted special 
attention to inference, which occupied these thinkers almost exclusively 
for centuries, particularly in Mithila and Bengal. The views of other 
schools were greatly influenced by them. In the course of their intensive 
cultivation of this narrow field of inference, they discovered many subtle- 
ties, and developed above all a unique algebraic language for the precise 
formulation of ideas. This became the standard language' of philosophical 
discussion in all schools and made all later philosophical treatises unintelli- 
gible to the general reader. i 

III— 70 
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The common conception of inference— rather anumana— is that it is 
the kind of knowledge which is derived from the previous knowledge of 
an invariable relation between a. sign (liriga) and something bearing that 
sign (lingin). For example, when we know the existence of fire on the 
distant mountain from the smoke perceptible on it, we have an anumana 
based on the invariable relation between smoke and fire. Such a relation 
is technically called vyapti or pervasion (the cases of the existence of smoke 
being pervaded by those of the existence of fire). 

This invariable relation is established by different inductive methods. 
The Buddhist logicians adopt the five-step method of observation (called 
pancakarant), namely, (1) cause is not perceived, effect is also not perceived, 
(2) cause is perceived, (3) effect is also perceived, (4) cause disappears, 
(5) effect also disappears. In his Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus 
Sir Brajendra Nath Seal characterizes this Buddhist method of establishing 
induction through causal connection as the double method of difference 
and notes its superiority to the ordinary single method of difference adopted 
by Western logicians. 

The Naiyayikas, commencing with Gautama, recognize that it is 
possible to have vyapti or invariable connection of the causal as well as 
of the non-causal type, e.g. all animals with horns have tails. In most 
cases, according to them, such a relation can be established by the observa- 
tion of agreement in presence (annaya), e.g. by observing in many cases 
that wherever there is smoke, there is fire, and by the observation of agree- 
ment in absence (vyatireka), e.g. by observing in many cases that where 
there is no fire, there is no smoke. This would constitute the joint method 
of agreement. But in some exceptional cases we may have to depend on 
the single method of agreement in presence only (kevala-anvaya), e.g. when 
;we have to establish a relation like ‘All nameable things are knowable 
things’ (where, from the nature of the case, we cannot possibly observe any 
negative instance like ‘This thing is not knowable, and it is also not 
nameable’). In other exceptional cases, of an opposite type, we may have 
to depend only on agreement in dhsenco (kevala-tryatireka), e.g. when we 
have to establish a proposition like ‘(Of the five elements) whichever is not 
different from the other (four) elements (e.g. ether, air, fire, and water) 
has no smell’ (where we cannot observe any positive instance except earth 
since earth is the. only element having smell). 

To make induction more certain the Naiyayikas also insist on the 
elimination of doubts arising from the existence of any unnoticed condi- 
tion (upadhi) that might be responsible for the invariable coexistence of 
two phenomena in the cases observed. For example, someone may observe 
in many cases the existence of fire accompanied by smoke ; and, failing 
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to notice that in all such cases wetness of the fuel was a condition respon- 
sible for smoke, he might erroneously lay down the universal proposition, 
‘Wherever there is fire, there is smoke’. Only by repeated and careful 
observation can such errors be eliminated. 

Gautama speaks of three kinds of inference, purvavat, sesavat, and 
samanyatodrsta. According to the common interpretation, they stand 
respectively for inference from cause to effect (e.g. from the gathering 
clouds to rain), from effect to cause (e.g. from flood in the river to rainfall 
up-stream), and lastly from a generally observed non-causal type of 
relation (e.g. from the changing position of the sun to the movement 
of the sun). 

Later Naiyayikas classify inference on another principle, namely, in 
accordance with the inductive method, on which the major premise of the 
inference is based. So they have the three kinds of inference called respec- 
tively anvaya-vyatirekl, kevalanvayi, and kevala-vyatireki. 

Gautama lays down five steps as necessary for an inference when it is 
required to demonstrate a conclusion without straying from the point to 
be proved and without committing any formal or material fallacy. For 
such a purpose one should proceed as follows: 

(1) State the proposition to be proved (pratijm, e.g. ‘That hill has 

fire’, i.e. there is fire on the hill). 

(2) State the reason in support (hetu, e.g. ‘Because it has smoke’). 

(8) State the invariable relation between the sign (the reason or 

middle term) and the signified (the major term) supported 
by some concrete instance guaranteeing material validity 
{udaharana, e.g. ‘Whatever has smoke has fire, as the fire- 
place’, i.e. wherever there is smoke there is fire). 

(4) Show how the above relation applies to the case in hand 

{upanaya, e.g. ‘This hill has smoke which is invariably 
accompanied by fire’). 

(5) Draw the conclusion (nigamana, e.g. ‘Therefore, the hill has 

fire’). 

It will be observed that anumdna, as conceived here, is not only the 
formally valid deductive inference of Western logic, it is also, as Seal calls 
it, a formal-material, deductive-inductive process. 

The fallacies of inference mentioned by Gautama and discussed by 
other thinkers after him are chiefly the different kinds of material invalidity 
arising from the middle term not being invariably, or at all, related to 
the major, or not actually existing in the minor, or leading to a conclu- 
sion contradicted by observation or by a more reliable inference. Gautama 
is never tired of insisting in various ways on the necessity of keeping truth 
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as the goal of all argument and debate and the consequent necessity of 
desisting from all unfair use of the intellect, such as quibbling, using false 
analogy, arguing merely for victory, and so on. 

Though the other schools do not accept in toto the Nyaya view of 
inference, their deviations are not so important as to deserve special mention 
in this brief essay. 

TESTIMONY OR sABDA ' 

Except the Carvaka school and Kanada, the founder of the Vaisesika 
(who admits only perception and inference), the Indian logicians accept 
testimony or authority as a third source of valid knowledge. Kanada thinks, 
like Western logicians, that knowledge from authority is really a kind of 
inference, based on the reliability of the authority. But the Naiyayikas and 
others point out that the process by which such knowledge is derived is so 
different from that of inference that it deserves a separate status. For, in 
order that sabda or verbal statement may yield knowledge, the following 
conditions have to be fulfilled; 

(1) Each word of a sentence must carry some meaning which is by 
itself incomplete and raises some expectation (akanksa). 

(2) The meanings of the different words should possess mutual 
compatibility (yogyatd) and thereby fulfil the expectation raised by one 
another. 

(3) The words to be construed must have mutual proximity 
(sannidhi), that is, they should not be written or uttered at long intervals. 

To these three conditions some thinkers add a fourth, namely, under- 
standing of the context (prakarana) or the intention of the speaker of the 
sentence (idtparya). 

Now, it will be seen that these conditions of verbal cognition do not 
involve the knowledge of vydpti which is essential for inference. So 
knowledge deri%'ed from the words of an authority cannot be the same as 
inference. 

Of course, it is true that only the words of a reliable person (dpta) can 
yield valid knowledge. But similarly only undisturbed perception and 
unvitiated inference can yield valid knowledge. In other words, the 
possibility of doubt and error is common to all sources of knowledge ; and 
this should not prevent us from admitting authority as a source of 
knowledge. If we disbelieve authority, we have to go without so much 
of valuable knowledge obtainable from the statements of specialists, experts, 
and the scriptures. The Mimamsa school tries to show in this connection 
that if we do not accept the authority of the Vedas, we have no other means 
of knowledge by which we can ascertain which ritual has to be performed 
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for which purpose and with what result. The Vedas are the only source 
of knowledge of the various injunctions (d/iflrmas). 

KNOWLEDGE FROM SIMILARITY OR UPAMANA 
A fourth source of knowledge admitted by Gautama and his followers, 
as well as by the Mimariisa and Vedanta schools, is what is called itpawana 
(literally, comparison). It is, however, variously conceived. According to 
Gautama, it is that kind of knowledge which w'e have about an unfamiliar 
thing on the basis of its similarity with a familiar thing. The later Nyaya 
conceives it as the knowledge of the denotation of an unfamiliar word on 
the basis of a knowledge of similarity. We do not, for example, know the 
denotation of the word gavaya. An expert tells us that it denotes an animal 
like a cow, but without a dewlap. We go to the forest and, observing such 
a creature there, wm know it to be a gavaya. This resulting knowledge is 
obtained through ■ 

But the Mimamsa and Advaita schools think that this knowledge can 
be said to be obtained in part by testimony and in part by inference, and 
does not require to be classed apart. According to them, upamana is the 
knowledge of similarity about an absent object obtained from the perceived 
similarity of a present object. For example, when a man sees the animal 
gavaya in the forest, he feels, ‘This gavaya looks like my cow at home’; and 
then he may think, ‘The cow at home is like the gavaya’. The first judge- 
ment is derived from perception since the subject is being perceived ; but 
the second is obtained through the knowledge of similarity contained in 
the first, and it is therefore called knowledge from similarity, ox upamana. 
It cannot be said to be deduced from the first, since deduction involves the 
knowledge of an invariable relation between some sign and something 
signified, a uyflpbVwhich we dre not conscious of using here. 

IMPLICATION OR ARTHaPATTI 

A fifth kind of knowdedge, different from the four already mentioned, 
is recognized by the Mimamsa and the Advaita schools. It is called 
arthapatti and means the supposition of what is necessary for explaining any 
fact either observed (drsta) or heard about (snita). The stock example is; 
A person, Devadatta, is observed to be fasting the whole day, but growing 
stouter and stouter. To explain this, we are forced to suppose that he 
must be eating (unperceived) during the night. This last knowledge is 
arrived at through arthapatti. Similarly, by this very method we suppose 
a wmrd in a sentence where it remains understood, or we suppose the 
secondary, figurative meaning of a sentence where the primary meaning 
does not suit. , 
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This process of knowledge is different from inference, because here 
we do not draw a conclusion from given premises — ^rather we have to 
discover here the explanation of what is given. It resembles the method 
of hypothesis recognized by Western logicians ; but the difference is that 
here the supposition is not provisional but necessary. 

NON-COGNITION OR ANUPALABDHI 

In addition to these five sources of knowledge, the Bhatta school of 
Mimaihsa and the Advaita school of Vedanta admit appropriate (yogyd) 
non-cognition as a unique source of knowledge. The necessity of admitting 
this arises thus: Looking round the room we say, there is not a single jug 
of water here. How do we know the non-existence of the jug here? The 
common-sense reply would be, ‘We see that it does not exist here’. But 
the difficulty is that we can see a thing or sense it only when it is something 
positive, so that it can stimulate the sense concerned. But how can non- 
existence stimulate the sense? The Nyaya school, which is the philosoph- 
ical advocate of common sense, tries to get over this difficulty by holding 
that though non-existence itself cannot be directly related to any sense, it is 
indirectly related to it through its locus, say the room, which is related to 
the sense. Non-existence is like an adjective, a qualifying character, to its 
locus; and as the locus (e.g. the room) is perceived, so also is the non- 
existence (e.g. absence of the jug) along with it. ^ 

But this Nyaya view is not accepted by the Bhattas and the Advaitins 
who point out that any character that qualifies a thing is not necessarily 
perceived just because the thing itself is perceived ; for instance, when we 
see a jar we do not perceive its weight, though it is there in the jar. So, 
only qualities which can be related to and stimulate the sense concerned 
can be perceived, and non-existence is not of this kind. 

The Prabhakaras and Samkhyas try to obviate the difficulty in another 
way. They say that non-existence is not at all an entity additional to its 
locus. In fact, it is a turn of expression signifying the bare locus, or the 
mere locus. To say that there is no jug in the room is to say that only the 
room is there. And when we perceive such a bare room, we say, we perceive 
the non-existence of the jug in it. 

But even this explanation is not accepted by the Bhattas and the 
Advaitins. They point out that we cannot understand a bare or empty 
room without thinking of the non-existence of things in it. So non-existence 
is found to be an additional entity. 

It has to be admitted therefore that non-existence cannot be said to 
be perceived through the senses. Nor can we infer it from anything else 
unless we have previous knowledge of an invariable relation of non-existence 
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with that thing, which would presuppose some knowledge of non-existence 
and thus beg the very question. 

Non-existence can be said to be known, however, by non-cognition. 
Just as positive cognition is the source of the information about positive 
entities, absence of the knowledge of a thing (under circumstances in which 
it should have been known had it existed) yields us the infomiation about 
its non-existence. That is how -we primarily know non-existence, according 
to the Bhattas and the Advaitins. 

In addition to these six sources of knowledge there are a few more like 
tradition (uitz'/zya), presentiment (pratibha), possible entailment (sambhava), 
etc. admitted by other minor schools. 

TRUTH AND ERROR 

The conceptions of truth and error and their metaphysical outlook 
vary from school to school. Buddhist sceptics, who disbelieve the validity 
of even normal perception, hold that all such knowledge is prima facie 
unreliable. But still they adopt, for practical purposes, the distinction 
between true cognition and false cognition with the pragmatic criterion of 
practical utility (artha-kriyd-karitva). 

The Nyaya-Vaifesika realist thinks that the distinction between truth 
and falsity is not simply a practical one, but is based on objective conditions. 
If a knowledge reveals something as it really is or some character as 
belonging to a place or substratum where it really is, it is true ; and if, on 
the contrary, it shows the thing to be what it really is not or shows it to 
belong to a place or substratum where it does not really exist, it is false. 
Truth and falsity can be ascertained only inferentially from the soundness 
or defectiveness, respectively, of the condition generating the knowledge ; 
or from the harmony (samvdda) or disharmony (visarhvMa), respectively, of 
the knowledge with other knowledge or with the practical consequences 
following therefrom. Immediate knowledge under normal conditions is 
free from error. But illusions sometimes occur under extraordinary 
conditions ; when, for example, a rope seen in twilight revives in our mind, 
by reason of its great similarity, the vivid idea of a snake perceived in the 
past at some other place, we have the illusion of a snake. A thing which 
has never been perceived in the past, however, can never appear in illusion. 
Illusion is only the dislocation of really perceived objects from their own 
locus to another. It is not the creation of something new. So this theory 
of illusion is called Anyathakhyativada, that is, the theory of something 
(previously perceived) appearing in some other place or time. 

According to the Mimaihsa school and Ramanuja, all knowledge 
worth the name is self-evidently valid, since whene;^er knowledge arises it 
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claims belief, and we act on it without suspicion. This is known as 
the theory of the self-validity of knowledge (Svatahpramanyavada). The 
Mimariisakas point out that if the validity of any knowledge were to depend 
on another knowledge, e.g. inference, then the validity of this second 
knotdedge would require to be certified by a third knowledge, and so on. 
There would thus be an infinite regress (anavastha). 

As to illusion, the Prabhakara Mimariisakas say that there is no 
positive mental state like eri’or. When a rope is said to appear as a snake, 
ivhat really happens is that we have the true perception of something long 
and tortuous and this revives in our mind very vividly the idea of a snake 
perceived in the past ; and owing to a lapse of memory there is lack of 
discrimination (bheddgraha) between the perceived and the remembered. 
This view is known as the theory of the denial of illusory appearance 
(Akhyativada). The Bhattas hold, however, the theory of reversed appear- 
ance (Viparitakhyativada) which maintains, like that of the Nyaya-Vaisesika, 
that in illusion the elements truly perceived are presented in a distorted, 
dislocated, or reverse relation and cause wrong behaviour. • 

Ramanuja defends his theory of non-illusion (Satkhyativada) by showing 
that as all objects are made of the mixture of the same basic elements of 
matter in different proportions, there is really something common 

to the rope and the snake ; and it is this common element which appeai:s 
in so-called illusory perception, which is therefore not illusory. 

The Advaita Vedanta agrees with Mimaihsa that all knowledge is self- 
evident. But it adds that if knowledge is contradicted by any experience, 
it ceases to be knowledge and turns into error. Truth, according to the 
Advaita, consists therefore in the uncontradicted (abddhita) and self-evident 
{svaprakdsa) character of knowledge. Practical efficiency is not, by itself, 
a safe criterion of truth, since even an illusory snake can produce fear and 
death. It is useful, however, as revealing non-contradiction to a certain 
extent, but mere non-contradiction would not suffice for truth, had not 
knowledge possessed also the positive characteristic of self-evidence. 

But the objection may be raised that if non-contradiction be the 
character of truth, the most that we can say about any knowledge is that it 
is not yet contradicted and is provisionally true ; how then can we ascertain 
any knowledge to be finally or absolutely true? The reply to this is that 
such truth can belong to knowledge, the possibility of whose contradiction 
is not conceivable. Knowledge like ‘This tree is green’ may be liable to 
contradiction in future. But if the tree is considered sub specie aeternitatis, 
or from the pdmmdrthika point of view regarded as pure existence 
(without any specification), there is no logical possibility of contradiction. 
For, even if the tree>turns out to be illusory, even as an appearance it 
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possesses an undeniable 'beinghood' (though not of the specific objective ' 

character). Here we have absolute or uncontradictable truth. | 

Regarding illusion, the Advaitins hold that in every such case there I 

is an undeniable positive appearance directly present to the mind ; and 
it is a misrepresentation of experience'' to’ explain' it either 'as the vividly' - 
revived memory-idea of something perceived in the past or to explain it 
negatively as a lack of discrimination between the perceived and ^ 

reproduced. The illusory snake is as objectively present to consciousness as 
a real snake. Only it is momentary and contradicted by subsequent < 

experience. It cannot be described as absolutely real, because it is con- 
tradicted* nor as absolutely unreal, because unlike such an unreality' as ■ 
the son of a barren woman, it can appear to consciousness. So the illusory 
object should be recognized as indescribable. The Advaita theory of error 
is known therefore as the theory of the appearance of the indescribable 
(Anirvacaniyakbyativada), Moreover, it is admitted that the illusory object 
is the temporary creation (srsti) of ignorance (avidya) which is responsible 
for all errors. 



THE ART OF PHILOSOPHICAL DISPUTATION 

SIXTEEN CATEGORIES OF NYAYA 

T he Indian art of philosophical disputation has been exhaustively 
dealt with in the aphorisms of Aksapada, and is embodied in the 
Nyaya philosophy, which is therefore sometimes called Tarkavidya or 
Vadavidya (the science of debate or discussion). It is the method initiated 
by Aksapada that has been adopted by Indian philosophy in general, though 
Buddhists, Jains, and some others have registered their partial disagree- 
ment with it. 

The Nyaya school of philosophy has examined sixteen categories, 
viz. pramana (means of right knowledge), jbrameya (object of right knowl- 
edge), samsaya (douht), prayojana (purpose), drstanta (familiar instance), 
siddhanta (t&'sxtt, conclusion), auayauu (members of a syllogism), tarha 
(indirect reasoning), nirnaya (ascertainment), wda (discussion), jalpa 
(wrangling), vitanda (cavil), hetvabhdsa (fallacy), chala (quibble), jdti 
(futile objection), and nigrahasthdna (a point of defeat). Am ong these 
sixteen categories, all, except pramana and prameya, are accessaries to the 
art of disputation. Some categories like samsaya describe the preliminary 
conditions of philosophic discussion ; some constitute its main body ; 
others, again, make up its final stage. Nirnaya, for example, is the final 
product of vicara or discussion. Vatsyayana in his commentary on the 
Nyaya-Sutra has pertinently posed the question why the fourteen categories 
beginning with samsaya have been separately mentioned after describing 
pramana and prameya, which evidently include them.^ In his elaboration 
of this part of the commentary, Uddyotakara, the author of the Nydya- 
vdrttika, has stated that as all the categories are no other than prameyas, 
naturally categories like samsaya etc. are all included under that of 
prameya. Why, then, has Aksapada made separate mention of samsaya 
etc.? Vatsyayana anticipated this objection in his statement that unlike 
the subject-matters of the three recognized vidyas, viz. the trayi (three 
Vedas), vdrttd (commerce and agriculture), and dandaniti (polity), the 
fourth one, viz. the anvlksiki or the science of Nyaya or argumentation, 
has for its specific subject these fourteen categories like sarhsaya etc. A 
system of thought becomes altogether pointless if its specific subject-matter 
is not separately indicated. If the Nyaya-Sutra had done nothing beside 

'^Nyaya-Sutra, I.I.l. 
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elaborating the twelve prameyas like Atman (soul), mrira (^o&y)r in^ 
(senses), etc., it would have lost its distinctive character and would have 
been indistinguishable from such purely philosophical texts as the Upani- 
sads. So samsaya €tc. which are implied in uicara (discussion) are specifi- 
cally mentioned and treated in the study of Nyaya.^ 


CLASSES OF DISPUTATION 

y \ .,Vimra^ according to the Indian style, is called kathd (controversy). 
These are synonymous terms, Vatsyayana says, ‘There are three kinds 
oi kathds: vMa^ jalpa^ 2LnA vitandd\^ Vicdra has been called tadvidya- 
smnbhdsd (discussion with people versed in the relevant science) in Caraka 
Samhitd^ This Tam 6 tea (discussion) is of two kinds: sandhdyasambhdsd 
(friendly discussion) and vigrhyasambhdsd (aggressive debate). The former, 
also called anulomasambhdsd, is known as The latter refers 

to jalpa and vitmidd,^ Hence the ratiocinative procedure adopted in the 
Nyaya philosophy and Caraka Samhitd is fundamentally the same. It is 
only a seeker after truth (tattvajijndsu) that is entitled to ]io\A. vddakathd, 
Uddyotakara says that vMa should be entered into with persons like pre- 
ceptors and others of like status. This vada, according to Vacaspati Misra, 
the author oi Tdtparyatlkd on the iVydya-Su^ra/ yields three results — ^ 
knowledge of unknown truths, removal of doubts, and confirmation of 
previous knowledge.^ It has been stated in iht Vimdriasthdna oi Caraka 
Samhitd that Tadt/idya5am& tod increases the ardour and critical acumen 
of the inquirer, strengthens his argumentative power, and invests him with 
fame. Moreover, doubts regarding his previously acquired knowledge are 
dispelled, firmness of conviction gained, and new knowledge added. One 
should not enter into vigrhyasambhdsd one’s preceptor or men of 
similar position ; sandhdyasambhdsd with them is recommended for 
augmenting one’s knowledge. Some have recommended vigrhyasambhdsd 
with eminent persons. But Caraka is definitely against this. 


^ Nydya-bhasya (MetropolitaE Ed.), pp. 34,35. 

^ Nyaya-bhasya, 1.2.1. 

Caraka Saihhita, VimanasthUna, VIII. 

Nyaya-SiitrayL2.l enumerates the characteristics of vadakatha. 

^ Ibid., 1. 2. 2, 3 enumerate the characteristics of jalpakatha and vitanddkatha, 
Nyayavdrttika-tdiparyatikd, 1.2.1. 
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procedure for tackling each opposing type. The katha meant for the 
philosophic inquii'er is vada. This vddakathd, 'wh.ich. is the best of kathas, 
will continue until truth is arrived at. Almost all the philosophical 
treatises we know of have adopted vadaAat/za. Vijigisukathd (discussion for 
scoring a victory), which includes /aZpa and vitandd, is different from it. It 
is not resorted to for ascertainment of truth, though jalpakathd hzs some- 
times been introduced, under special circumstances, in certain contexts in 
treatises generally employing vddakathd. There are three classes of people 
— apratipanna (ignorant), vipratipanna (having a contrary view), and 
sandigdha (in doubt). Preceptors or persons of their status, desirous of 
doing good to apratipanna persons, should generate doubt in the latter in 
regard to matters that await ascertainment. When doubt is generated in 
them, they should be initiated in vddakathd that would dispel doubt by 
ascertaining the truth. A vipratipanna person, on the other hand, takes 
up a contrary position. Unless his counter convictions are repudiated, he 
would not entertain any healthy doubts, his vanity blocking the way ; 
jalpakathd is necessary to destroy this vanity. When the contrary position 
of a vipratipanna person is countered by /a Ipa and vitandd, he becomes 
a sandigdha person, i.e. he begins to doubt the validity of his original stand- 
point. Then by initiating him in and by consequent ascertain- 

ment of truth, his doubt can be removed. This is why the end of 
vddakathd is ascertainment of truth by removal of doubt. The person in 
doubt (sandigdhapuriisay is considered fit ior vddakathd. Owing to this, 
samsaya has been called the forepart of disputation. Of the fourteen 
accessaries of vicdra the first is samsaya. Although samsaya forms a part of 
vicar a, bhrdnti (wrong apprehension) does not. Aksapada has listed 
samiaya, and not bhrdnti, as forming an integral part of vicdra. In vijigisu- 
kathd the mere defeat of the disputant is aimed at. Vijigisukathd is 
employed to expose the ignorance or to demolish the contrary conviction of 
the disputant, and it ceases with his discomfiture. Vddakathd, on the other 
hand, does' not come to an end till the definite ascertainment of truth is 
reached. , ^ri Krsna has also said in the Gltd, T am vdda in relation to 
disputants’.® When Indian philosophers write treatises or expound certain 
truths in the seclusion of their seminaries, even then they present . the 
'prima facie objections of their opponents (purvapaksa) and meet them. 
While doing so, they assume the presence of these opponents and invest 
them with the freedom of advancing contrary arguments. They also assume 
the presence of neutral persons, give Expression to the latter’s doubts, and 
suggest solutions. When an author writes a treatise, he thus imagines 
himself to be present in ah assembly of the enlightened. 


THE Art of PHILOSOPHICAL DISPUTATION 

Sankara Mlsra in liis Vadivinoda has stated that the knowledge of a 
hitherto iinknown truth, the conservation of this knowledge, the ‘practice’ 
of the conserved knowledge, and its transmission to others — these constitute 
the ends of the threefold katha. Those entitled to resort to this threefold 
AalM, whether bent on the ascertainment of truth or on winning a debate, 
should satisfy these conditions: they “must not go against universal expe- 
rience, they must have unimpaired powers of perception, and they must not 
be quarrelsome. They should, besides, be able to maintain their own 
position and expose the weakness of the opponents’ view-points. They 
should be cautious and be conscious of the defects on both sides. Those 
entitled to vMakatha should, again, have some additional qualifications. 
They should not be given to deception, should have presence of mind, and 
should be averse to unnecessary refutation of the opponent. They must 
put forward only those arguments that go to prove the point under 
discussion, and should also be capable of appreciating the reasonable points 
of the opponent. They must, above all, be keen about the ascertainment 
of truth. Two persons having the same qualities are entitled to vada. Two 
persons entitled to jalpa doadi vitandd should also have similar qualities. In 
this w^ay are the fruits of the threefold kathd fully obtained. Those who 
are endowed with contrary qualities have no right to engage themselves in 
any kathd. Persons, not entitled to katha^ are called kathdbdhya (outside 
the pale of discussion). 

TECHNIQUE OF DEBATE 

The kathd of the philosophic inquirer is vddakathd. In vddakathd and 
jalpakathd there is the adoption of a paksa (thesis) and a pratipaksa (counter- 
thesis). Two contradictory qualities attributed to an object are called paksa 
and pratipaksa. When to an object the disputant attributes a quality and 
his opponent attributes a contradictory quality, the quality attributed by 
the former is called paksa and that attributed by the latter is called 
pratipaksa. That the contradictory qualities relate to the selfsame object 
should be admitted by both. So, vdda consists in attributing contradictory 
qualities to an object by both the disputant and his opponent. The attri- 
bution of contradictory qualities to an object will, however, lead to samsaya. 
Two contradictory qualities cannot coexist in the same object. If they 
coexist at all, they cannot be said to be contradictory. An object cannot 
be established by pramdnas as possessing mutually contradictory qualities. 
Such a contingency will make for never-ending doubt. To illustrate: If 
the disputant says that sound is non-eternal, and his opponent argues that 
sound is eternal, the contradictory qualities of eternality and non-eternality 
will be attributed to the same object ‘sound. Thistwill lead to the doubt 
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as to whether sound is eternal or not. This doubt cannot be removed as 
long- as there are not forthcoming proofs establishing one and dis- 

proving the other paksa. 

The procedure of disputation is decided upon before the disputant 
and his opponent begin their disputation. The appointment of a 
madhyastha (umpire) and nn anuvidheya (president) is an item in the 
settlement of procedure. Before the discussion starts, the umpire decides 
what procedure the disputant and his opponent should adopt. The 
umpire should know the truth and should be free from bias or attachment. 
Such an umpire should set a limit to the discussion and should give a 
resume of the arguments of both the disputant and his opponent. He 
should also assess the merits and demerits of both sides. If either of the 
parties violates the accepted procedure, it is the duty of the umpire to 
explain the fact of violation immediately to the ofEending party. The 
umpire will .also have to declare the result of the discussion.° These duties 
of the umpire and the anuvidheya have no relevance to vadakathd they 
are essential in jalpa and vitandd. Sincere philosophic inquirers can 
themselves carry on x/ddakathd and may not stand in need of any umpire. 
The choice of an anuvidheya means the installation of a king or a person 
wielding similar influence in the council of disputation. When the results 
of the discussion have been declared by the umpire, this anuvidheya will 
eulogize the disputant and his opponent according to their merits. This 
choice of an anuvidheya is also not necessary in vddakathd. The persons 
who are competent to hold vddakathd are not eager for fame or honour. 
They seek the truth. Samiaya, which is occasioned by the adoption of 
paksa and pratipaksa, has already been referred to. The statement that 
presents this samhya is called vipratipattivdkya. The person who is chosen 
an umpire in the discussion will present this vipratipattivdkya. The 
presentation of vipratipattivdkya is counted among the various duties that 
have been assigned to the umpire beforehand. 

There cannot be any ascertainment of truth without the removal 
of doubt, and the result of discussion is the removal of doubt. The 
vipratipattivdkya engenders doubt in the disputant and his opponent. 
This will be followed by the awareness of doubt, and this awareness will 
be followed by the knowledge of the absence of doubt. This knowl- 
of the absence of doubt constitutes the knowledge of the fruit of 
When this knowledge of the fruit is obtained, one will feel 
it. This will lead to discussion of the means of attaining the 
necessity for such vipratipattivdkya has been shown by the 
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authors of various works. The neo-logicians and the teachers of Madhva 
school, however, have not accepted doubt as the forepart of disputation. 
According to them; the vipratipattivakya is of no use. But the adherents 
of the Nyaya school down to the time of UdayanatSrya, and different 
Advaitic teachers as well, have regarded doubt as the forepart of disputa- 
tion and vipratipattivakya as the introducer to that doubt.^° ‘This 
presentation of vipratipatti is made only in conformity with the convention 
of the logicians ; it has not any real standing in actual discussions.’^^ 

PROCESS OF ARGUMENTATION 

Anyway, after the presentation of the point at issue, the disputant 
will take up one of the paksas and his opponent will take up the other. 
That is to say, the two contradictory positions appearing in the viprati- 
pattivakya will be taken up by them. The disputant, after having taken 
up his position, should state the hetu (reason or middle term) that is capable 
of establishing his own position. This is called sthapana. To do this, the 
disputant will have-to adduce a fact which is to be ‘a case of’, and which has 
to be in the ‘locus’ of, what is sought to be proved. As for instance, if doubt 
is generated by the vipratipattivakya— ‘Is sound non-eternal or not?’, the 
disputant seeking to prove ‘non-eternality’ will employ the hetu ‘having an 
origin’. That which has an origin is called krtaka. This hetu ‘having an 
origin’ is ‘a case of’ ‘non-eternality’ and exists in sound which has been 
accepted as the ‘locus’ of ‘non-eternality’. These two facts represent what 
is called vyapti (invariable concomitance) and paksadharmata (condition of 
being an attribute of the subject), which constitute the strength of a hetu. 
With the help of these two, the hetu establishes what is sought to be proved 
(the sddhy a). That the hetu is ‘a case of the sddhy a has also to be 
demonstrated and this is to be done by citing instances from experience, as 
for example, ‘Whatever has an origin is non-eternal, e.g. a pot’. This 
example shows that there is an invariable relation of the sddhya to the hetu. 
Now, a sud/zya comes to be established in a paksa (subject of a syllogism), 
if a hetu with, the vydpti of that sddhya is found in that paksa. The 
disputant will therefore have to employ the upanaya (application). This 
will be done by saying that the hetu (here, ‘having an origin’) with the 
vydpti of the sddhya (here, ‘non-eternality’) is actually found in the paksa 
(here, ‘sound’). The disputant will next end. with the nigamana (conclu- 
sion), ‘Therefore sound is non-eternal’. The original thesis regarding the 
non-eternal character of sound is thus established on the ground of krtakatva, 
i.e. ‘having an origin’, for the mark krtakatva establishes anityatva, 

Advaitasiddhi (Nirnayasagara Ed.), pp. 16,17. 

Cf. Nyayamrta (Madhvavilasa Press Ed.), 1,1, p. 8, rs 
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i.e. non-eternality. These statements Gonstitute the five parts (ayayava) of 
the comprehensive statement called nyaya. 

There is a wide divei'gence of views among logicians in regard to the 
five constituent parts of the nyayavakya shown above. Logicians of the 
very remote past regarded tipanay a to be the only constituent of the 
nyayavakya. The Buddhist dialecticians accepted only Mpanaya and 
udaharana (example). The Mimaihsakas admitted pratijna (proposition), 
hctu, and udaharana. It has already been stated that the logicians of the 
Nyaya school have admitted five constituents of the nyayavakya. Some 
logicians of the old Ny'aya school accepted jijnasd (desire to know), samiaya, 
sakyaprapli (belief in the possibility of a solution), prayojana, and samsaya- 
vyuddsa (removal of doubt) in addition to the five mentioned above, and 
they were accordingly known as Dasavayavavadins. It is to be noted here 
that the five constituents like pjhasa (inquiry), samsaya, etc. precede 
pratijhd. After settling the constituents — jijmsd etc. — pratijfid has to be 
applied. This is the view of some logicians of the old Nyaya school. The 
commentator Vatsyayana has referred to this view in his commentary on the 
Nydya-Sutra.^^ These constituents have also been referred to in the intro- 
duction of Jagadisa’s commentary on Tattva-cintdmani. In his interpreta- 
tion of a couplet of Sdrhkhya-hdrikd,^^ the author of Yuktidtpikd has given 
an elaborate account of the pentad — jijhdsd, sarhiaya, etc. The employment 
of a new avayava. called kantakoddhdra after that of the five-standard con- 
stituents of the nyayavakya is mentioned in some treatises, e.g. in Sankara 
Mirra’s Vadivinoda. 

ADAPTATION OF NYAYA TECHNIQUE BY OTHERS 
We have set forth in brief the character of philosophic disputation. 
The Caraka Sarhhitd, in the section called Vimdnasthdna, throws much 
hew light on the subject. Buddhist philosophers like Vasubandhu, 
Dinnaga, Dharmakirti, and others have made a detailed examination of 
the art of disputation as set forth by Aksapada. The Jaina philosophers 
have also done something in this direction. An elaborate reply to their 
objections has also been given, by Uddyotakara, Vacaspati Misra, Udayana, 
and others. It is by adapting the art of disputation as settled by them that 
the teachers of Vedanta, Samkhya, etc. have elaborated their respective 
doctrines. In later times, Vec^ntadefika,. a teacher of the Ramanuja 
school, in his NyayaparUuddhi and. Vyasa Tirtha, a celebrated teacher of 
the Madhva school, in his T arka-tdndava, have attempted an examination 
of the art of philosophic disputation initiated by Aksapada. They have 

Nyaya-Sutra, 1.1.32. 

Samkhya-karika, 6. ^ 
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also said a good deal against the methodology advocated by the Nyaya 
school. 

The utility of these constituents of Nyaya has been demonstrated by 
their application to disputations in other systems of philosophy. It may 
be added here that the Mimamsakas and the Vedantins have designated 
each unit of discussion as an adhikararia. Each adhikarana of the Mimam- 
sakas has five parts, yiz. visaya (topic), samsaya, purvapaksa, siddhanta, 
and sangati (relevance). In Bhattadipikd and other treatises, Khandadeva 
has stated that ?Ln adhikarana, like the Vedas, has six subsidiary parts. 
The sixth that he has added is called prayofana, ’which states the neces- 
sity of both purvapaksa {prima facie view) and uttarapaksa (conclusion) 
separately. The purva and uttara or siddhanta standpoints have been 
different in view of the divergence of pray of ana. Sahara Svamin, the 
commentator of the Mtmarhsd-Sutra, has also referred to the difference 
between the purvapaksa and siddhmtapaksa consequent on their estima- 
tion of necessity (^rayo/ana). 

Many are under the impression that it is customary with the 
Mimamsakas only, and not with the Naiyayikas, to reserve one adhikarana 
for one discussion. This is erroneous. Vatsyayana has stated, ‘Aksapada, the 
author of the Nydya-Sutra, has demonstrated the purvapaksa and stopped 
short of the siddhdntapaksa under the belief that a general knowledge of 
the tenets of the Sastra will enable people to guess the siddhanta in that 
section. Take the case of Atman ox dkaia. According to the Nyaya 
school, it is without any parts, yet the author of the Nydya-Sutra has 
nowhere stated that this is the case. He imagined that people would know 
this from the tenets of the Sastra. Aksapada has not composed sutras bear- 
ing upon objects that are known by implication or from the ^astras’. It 
can be gathered from the statement of the commentary that the aphorisms 
were composed with a view to defending the Nyaya doctrines that were 
already in vogue. The Nyaya commentator has himself designated a unit 
of discussion (vicdra) as an adhikarana. A closer thinking will reveal that the 
five-limbed adhikarana and the nydyavdkya are not very different from each 
other. The dharmin (bearer of predicates) is indicated by the constituent 
‘visaya’ ; two contradictory predicates are attributed to the dharmin by the 
constituent ‘samsaya’ ; to establish the undesirable thesis with the help of 
argument is ‘purvapaksa’ ; to establish the desirable thesis by the refutation 
of the argument favouring purvapaksa is ‘siddhanta’ ; to show the relation 
between the prior and the posterior discussion is ‘sangati’; the phala ox 
the result is ‘prayojana’. It should be remembered in this connection that 
the argument favouring purvapaksa is only a semblance of reason (yuktyd- 
bhdsa), and that favouring siddhdntapaksa is valid reason (sadyukti). The 
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aim of philosophical discussion is to establish the (conclusion) by 

the refutation of the semblance of reason with the help of reason proper. 


DISCUSSION BY VaDA 

The three kinds of vicara, i.e. vuda, jalpa, and vitandd, have already 
been discussed. We shall now show the method of discussion by vdda. 
‘Sound is non-eternal’ {pratijnd) ; ‘because it has an origin’ (hetu) ; ‘what- 
ever has an origin is non-etemal, e.g. the pot’ (uddharana) ; ‘sound has 
thus a feature, “having an origin”, which is a case of “being non-eternal” ’ 
(upanaya); ‘therefore sound is non-eternal’ (nzgamana). After having 
applied this five-limbed nydyavdkya, the disputant will demonstrate the 
process of ‘extrication oi thorns’ (kantakoddhdra) either in brief or in 
detail. The brief procedure would be to say that the ground ‘having an 
origin’, which has been adduced for establishing ‘the non-eternality of 
sound’, is not merely an apparent ground ; or that it is not faulty ; or, to put 
it in a different way, that there is no fallacy (hetvdbhdsa) about this ground- 
The detailed process of ‘extrication of thorns’ is done in the following 
manner: ‘The hetu . “having an origin” is- not “vyabhicdrin" with 

reference to “non-eternality”. Here, “non-eternality” has to be established 
and “having an origin” is the hetu. If the hetu “having an origin” were 
sometimes coexistent with the absence of the sadhya “non-eternality”, it 
would have been “vyabhicdrin’’ (discrepant) or anaikdntika (indeterminate) 
with reference to that sadhya. It is not, however, “vyabhicdrin” , for it is 
not sometimes coexistent with the absence of the sadhya ; nor “viruddha” 
(contrary), for it is never coexistent with the absence of sadhya. It is neither 
“asiddha” (unfounded), for it is subsumed under the sadhya and is also 
present in the paksa ; nor “satpratipaksita” (counterbalanced), for the 
counter-hetu establishing the absence of sadhya is not forthcoming ; nor 
“bddhita” (contradicted), for the hetu “having an origin” does not exist in 
that in which there is demonstrably the absence of the sadhya’. The process 
of ‘extrication of thorns’ consists in showing that the fivefold hetvdbhdsa 
(fallacy) is not present in the demonstrated hetu. In his commentary on 
Avayava,^'’' Mathuranatha Tarkavagi^a has exhibited the ‘extrication of 
thorns’ in a different way. According to him, ‘extrication of thorns’ consists 
in a kind of interrogative sentence. As for example, the premise, ‘The 
mountain has fire’, got in reply to the question, ‘What is on fire?’, consti- 
tutes the pratijhd. Next comes the- question, ‘What is the ground for that 
assertion?’ The reply, ‘Because there is smoke’, is the application of hetu. 
Then comes the question, ‘What of that?’ The reply, ‘Whatever is with 

' Avayava is a section of Tattva-cintamani on which Mathuranatha wrote his celebrated 
commentary. »• 
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smoke is also with fire’, is the statement of uddharana. It appears to us^ 
however, that the process of the ‘extrication of thorns’ as elaborated in 
Vddivinoda is the proper one. 

Having extricated the thorns in this way, the disputant will stop ; and 
then his opponent will point out the faults in the /jet w put forward by the 
former. He will, for instance, say that since ‘having an origin’, which has 
been stated by the disputant to be the hetu, is asiddha (unfounded), it 
cannot really prove the sddhya. In this exposure of the fault, the applica- 
tion of the five-limbed statement would not be required. That the 
unfounded hetu cannot accomplish the sddhya is admitted both by the 
disputant and by his opponent. This is why it would not be necessary to 
make any statement like the following; ‘Having an origin does not prove 
the sddhya, for it is unfounded ; nothing that is unfounded is competent 
to prove anything’. Why the posed hetu does not establish the sddhya has 
only to be shown. This done, the opponent will seek to establish his 
counter thesis in the following way: ‘Sound is not non-eternal ; rather, 
it is eternal, because it is a property solely oi dkdsa ; and whatever is a 
property solely of dkdsa is eternal, e.g. the property of “unity” inhering in 
ether’. In this connection it should be remembered that the Naiyayika 
postulates non-eternality and the Mimamsaka eternality or ever-existence 
of sound. Here the Naiyayika is the disputant and the Mimamsaka the 
opponent. We have shown here three avayavas, because the Mimamsaka 
admits only three avayavas of the nydyavdkya. The parts in question are 
pratijfid, hetu, and uddharana. 

When the opponent will stop after having established his own position 
by extricating the thorns of his hetu, the disputant will endeavour to meet 
the charges of the opponent.^® He will, first of all, seek to free his position 
from the objections alleged by the opponent. The opponent contends that 
the hetu ‘having an origin’ in regard to sound is unfounded ; the disputant, 
on the other hand, will urge that it is not so. That sound has an origin 
is perceived by all. Everybody perceives that the letters ka etc. are 
produced. These letters constitute 50und. Whatever is produced has an 
origin. The letters ka etc. are produced ; so they must have an origin.’ 
This being the case, why should the hetu ‘having an origin’ in regard to 
sound be unfounded? Sound is paksa ; if the hetu ‘having an origin’ does 
not inhere in it, this will lead to the fallacy of svarupdsiddhi (essential 
unreality) of the hetu. Asiddhi is one of the fallacies. There are five 
fallacies — vyabhicdra (inconstancy), virodha (contradiction), asiddhi (un- 
foundedness), satpratipaksa (counterposition), and bddha (incongruity). If 

Vadivinoda, p. 14. ^ ' 
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any. of these five fallacies is detected in the hetii, the hetu cannot prove the 
sadhya. The fallacy (hetvabhma) indic^.tes the incompetence of the hetu 
in proving the sadhya. It is not only the syllabic, but also the non-syllabic 
sab da, (dhvani), that has an origin. In the perception of the sound pro- 
duced by a drum, the fact of having an origin is perceived in regard to 
sound which is non-syllabic (dhvani). In this way the disputant will first 
meet the opponent’s objections and then find fault with the latter’s hetu. 
The disputant will argue in this way: ‘In order to prove the eternality of 
sound the hetu that has been posited by the opponent is “being a property 
solely of dkdsa”. But this hetu cannot prove “eternality” which is the 
sadhya. This hetu has a limiting adjunct (upddhi), and a hetu with a 
limiting adjunct cannot prove a sadhya’. In this way, when the disputant 
will stop after having met the opponent by freeing his own position from 
objections and finding fault with the latter’s argument, the opponent will, 
in his turn, free his own position from the objections urged by the disputant 
and will seek to reinforce his own contention regarding the fallacious 
character of the disputant’s hetu. 

The general procedure adopted by the teachers of old is that one has 
to point out the defects in the other’s arguments after having freed one's own 
argument from the stigma of illogicality. The study of the Indian dialec- 
tical literature clearly reveals that philosophic disputation is a battle of 
words. The combatants on both sides first provide for self-defence and 
then plan the demolition of the argument of the adversary. An offensive 
without adequate defensive measures brings on one’s ruin. Hence the 
general procedure is to refute the opponent’s position after having defended 
one’s own. Sankara Milra, however, is of opinion that this order is not 
absolutely binding."® One may start with finding fault with the opponent’s 
argument, and then may seek to free one’s own from the fault attributed 
by the opponent. But whatever may be the order, the dual procedure is 
imperative both on the disputant and on his opponent. We cannot say 
that one is fundamental and the other non-fundamental. Both are equally 
important. This is why Sankara Misra has stated that of these two, viz. 
finding fault with the opponent’s argument and freeing one’s own from 
the fault attributed by the opponent, whichever presents itself first to the 
mind ought to be resorted to. 

THEORY OF UPADHI 

It is to be noted by the way that the analysis of the concept of upddhi 
or the ‘limiting adjunct’, forms an important topic in logic. The hetu 
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that is subject to an upddhi cannot prove the The entity that is 

hviderV (t;ya|?aAa) than the but not ‘wider’ than the hetu is called 

an upddhi. The theory otupddhi is a highly complicated topic. From the 
time of Uddyotakara down to the present day, Naiyayikas have discussed 
quite a lot about this upddhi. The theory of upddhi forms an important 
topic ill the chapter on vydpti in the section on anumdna in Tattva- 
cintdmanL 

Now, the opponent suggests the ‘being a property solely of 

dkdm' in order to prove the eternality of sound. But the disputant 
suggests that the is vitiated by an upddhi. The opponent, however, 
asserts that this suggestion is unfounded for the following reasons. What 
is the disputant’s view about the suspected Is it knowable (yogya) 

or not? Now, it is a fact that there is no knowable in the hetu 

put forward by the opponent. The absence of any knowable upddhi in 
the hetu is proved by non-perception. It is everywhere the rule that non- 
cognition of the appropriate kind establishes the absence of a knowable 
entity. If the hetii were vitinted by a knowable the upddhi 

would have been known; but as there is no such knowledge, it follows 
that there is no knowable upddhi: Let us now consider the other alter- 
native, viz. that the suggested upddhi is unknowable. Now, it is doubtless 
true that the possibility of an unknown upddhi is not ruled out by non- 
cognition, but this possibility can be imagined in the hetu put forward 
by the disputant as well. To explain: If the disputant argues that the 
opponent’s to prove the eternality of sound is inconclusive because 
it is vitiated by an unknowable upddhi^ then the hetu employed in this 
argument, viz. ‘being vitiated by an upddhi\ may with equal cogency be 
regarded as vitiated by an unknowable updd/zzV and thus the disputant’s 
contention will fall to the ground. The point is that the suggestion of an 
unprovable w^dd/zz is self-stultifying. It cuts both ways and leads only 
to a stalemate in the discussion. The upshot of all this is that the oppo- 
nent’s hetu under reference is free from both kinds of upddhi and is thus 
not open to the charge of inconclusiveness brought forward by the disputant. 
To prove that the hetu ‘having an origin’ is present in the paksa ‘sound’, 
the disputant has asserted that the feature ‘having an origin’ is established 
in regard to ‘sound’ by such perceptions as ‘the sound ga is produced now’, 
‘sound is produced by the drum’, etc. But this is improper. Such percep- 
tions might have for their object merely the manifestation of sound, that 
is to say, they may not so much show that sound has an origin as that sound 
has manifested itself. The drum does not produce but manifests the 
sound. The sound ga is not produced ; it is manifested. 

The disputant might next argue — ^and this WDuld be the fifth stage 
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iii'.Ttie/disciissi^^^^^ the ..contention', of. the' oppo,iient, „v,iz., ‘The\ non- 

existence ■. of the knowable upadhi is established by its non-perception’ ^ is 
not valid. For the character Trot being produced’ is the upadhi here in 
the heiu (being a property solely of dkdsa). This upad/u’ has not been 
negatived by non-perception of the appropriate kind. The feature that is 
found ill the dr.pjmta, but not in the paksa, is the upadhi. This is the 
broad principle whereby upadhi is determined. As it is found in the 
drstdnlay the upadhi is 'wider’ (vydpaka) than the sddhya ; and as it is not 
found in the pahsa, it is not ‘wider’ than the hctu. The pinperty that is 
‘wider’ than the sddhya and not ‘wider’ than the hetu is an upadhi. The 
Mimariisaka, who is here the opponent, has ‘being a property solely of 
dkdsa' as the hetu in order to establish the eternality of sound. The 
properties which are solely found in dMsa, like its infinite magnitude and 
numerical unity, are eternal. Sound is also the quality of ether (akdsa). 
So sound is eternal. This is the contention of the Mimariisaka. But the 
disputant Naiyayika would here argue as follows: Is the infinite magnitude 
of akdsa eternal, or its numerical unity? Is it eternal because it is not a 
‘product’ or because it is the quality of akdsa} Evidently the magnitude of 
ether is eternal, because it has no origin ; it is not eternal, simply because it 
happens to be the quality of dkdsa. So, the property of ‘not being pro- 
duced’ is found in the drstdnta, viz. the magnitude of dkdsa, and not in 
the paksa, that is to say, sound. Now, whatever is eternal is incapable of 
being produced. This is why the property of ‘not being produced’ has 
been ‘wider’ than the sddhya (i.e. ‘eternality’) and the hetu (i.e. ‘being the 
property solely of dkdsa') is found in the paksa (i.e. sound), but the property 
of ‘not being produced’ does not exist in sound. Owing to this, the 
upadhi has been exclusive of the hetu. That sound is produced is evident 
from the production of the sound ga etc. The statement of the Mimamsaka 
that the perception of the origination of sound is to be interpreted 
dijfferently is unreasonable. To take the perception of origination as that 
of manifestation is not proper. The verdict of perception can be set aside 
only if there be superior evidence to the contrary. Otherwise, all percep- 
tions would have to be invalidated, leading to a complete suspension of our 


OTHER FACTORS IN VaDAKATHa 

In this way, the flow of disputation may run through several stages 
in which the argumentative skill of both the disputant and his opponent 
may find its best expression. This is why the argumentation may continue 
for a long time. But the flow of reasoning will abruptly stop if there be 
flagging of enthusiasm, on the part of either of the parties. In this con- 
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nection it should be remembered that the disputant and the opponent, 
even though wise and enthusiastic, should be particular about economy 
of words. The parties should use just as many words as are necessary 
for meeting the argument of the adversary and must not use more. 
Although they might have many things to say, none of them must utter 
even a letter that might be considered irrelevant or redundant. 

In trying to exhibit the nature of philosophic discussion, we have 
shown the form it takes when a Naiyayika is the disputant and a Mimaih- 
saka the opponent. When the disputation is with a Naiyayika, all 
the five constituents will have to be applied in vadakatha; but when it 
is w'ith a Mimamsaka or a Buddhist, the employment of the ‘pentad’ need 
not be adhered to. The employment of avayava should be in accord- 
ance with the conclusions of the parties concerned. Madhusudana has 
said exactly this in his Advaitasiddhid'’ There cannot be any fixed rule 
about avayavas in a disputation, because all the disputants may not admit 
the five avayavas. Aksapada has said that the disputant should establish 
his position and refute that of his opponent with pramdnas helped by 
tarka. The opponent will also take to the same procedure. "When 
Aksapada speaks of the employment of ‘pramdnas helped by tarka’ in 
vadakatha, he means that chala, jdti, and nigrahasthdna cannot be employed 
therein. With these one cannot establish one’s position, but can only 
find fault with the argument of the opponent. Aksapada does not recom- 
mend this in vadakatha, which is meant for the seekers of truth. 

CHALA, JATI, AND NIGRAHASTHANA 

The knowledge of chala, jdti, and nigrahasthdna is indispensable for a 
proper understanding of the art of disputation. There are three kinds of 
chcila, tw'enty-four kinds of jdti, and twenty-two kinds of nigrahasthdna. 
These require special understanding, but the treatment of these is beyond 
the scope of this article. Chala consists in repudiating the statement of 
the disputant by wilfully twisting its meaning.^* As for instance, ‘This 
man has come from Nepal, for he has a navakambala (new blanket) with 
him’. Here the disputant has evidently used navakambala in the sense of 
‘new blanket’. But the opponent, with a view to showing the falsity of the 
disputant’s statement, construes the word nava in the sense of ‘nine’ and 
queries, ‘Where are his nine blankets?’ The implication is that the hetu, 
i.e. the possession of a new blanket, does not inhere in the paksa. So it is 
unfounded. Jdti, on the other hand, consists in finding fault with the 
disputant’s hetu on the strength of mere similarity or difference apart from 

Aclvaitasiddhi, p. 31 (with Balabhadra’s commentary Siddhi). 

Nydya-Sutra, 1.2.10, 
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T/wi&ii or invariable concomitance. Aksapada says, ‘jmi consists m meeting 
the disputant on the strength of similarity and difference’.^'’ The dispu- 
tant’s thesis was, ‘Sound is non-eternal because it has an origin, for instance. 
To find fault with this proposition the MimMisaka might employ 
min this way, ‘If sound, which has origin, be non-eternal like a pot, it 
would have colour like a pot and be visible like it’. The /leiu ‘having an 
origin’ has invariable concomitance with non-eternality, but it has no such 
invariable concomitance with ‘possession of colour or visibdity - Only there 
is coexistence of the hetu ‘having an origin’ with ‘possession of colour and 
visibility’ in the pot. This is a reply of the kind called jhfz, because here 
fault has been found with the disputant’s position on the strength of mere 
similarity apart from vyapti or invariable concomitance. ,,t. , 

Sustaining a defeat is czWeA nigrahasthana?’^ Aksapada says, 

sthana consists in contrary comprehension or non-comprehension . These 

two lead to the defeat of the disputant. Vatsyayana says. The ^person 
comprehending the contrary has to own defeat. Non-comprehension 
consists in not doing what was to be done’. If the opponent does not 
know how to contradict the hefu advanced by the disputant, he is open 
to defeat. Similarly, if the disputant is not in a position to remove the 
fault suggested by the opponent, he suffers the same fate. Out of twenty- 

two nigm/ux5t/ianas some are included under ‘contrary comprehension and 

some under 'non-comprehension. - ^ r/TiAn 

Generally, should not be employed m vadakatha. \ ada- 

katM is the disputation among the seekers of truth. In it one should not 
employ nigrahasthana to defeat another person. Although nigrahasthanahas 
generally been interdicted in vadakatha^ yet those nigrahasthanas which 
Lip in the ascertainment of truth may be employed in it. It is to indicate 

this that Aksapada says that a wda must not contradict accepted tme s. 

If it were to’ do this, it would not lead to ascertainment of truth. This is 
why the nigrahasthana called apasiddhdnta may be employed in vadakatha. 
The author of Nydyavdrttika says that three nigrahasthanas called nyuna 
(incomplete), adhika (redundant), and apasiddhdnta (deviation from the 
accepted theory) may be employed in vddakathV^_ These three are so 
employed because they are favourable to the ascertainment of truth. T re 
remaining nineteen nigrahasthanas are not to be employed in vadakatha. 

If we closely discuss these nigrahasthanas, we shall be in a position to 
comprehend the strength and profundity of the technique of phibsophic 
disputation. Out of these twenty-two nigrahasthanas one is called niranuyo- 

' Ibid., 1.2.18. 

I•2.19• 

“l Nyayu-Sutra, 1.2.1. . - , 

22 Thid.. 1.1.1. 
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jydnuyoga. Suppose both the disputant and the opponent have advanced 
iaultless hetus. In spite of that if any one of them imputes fault to the 
hetu advanced by the other, the imputer of the unreal fault would be 
guilty of employing this nigrahasthdna. Suppose either the disputant or 
the opponent has advanced a faulty hetu, but if that is not pointed out, 
the omission will involve the nigrahasthdna called paryanuyojyopeksana. 
Making uncalled for statements leads to the nigrahasthdna called adhika 
(redundant). Employment of more avayavas than are necessary also leads 
to this nigrahasthdna. The statement of a feature of the hetu that is not 
relevant to the discussion also leads to this nigrahasthdna. The failure, 
again, to state what is necessary leads to the nigrahasthdna called nyuna. 
The &ve he tvdbhdsas (fallacies) that have been referred to above are also 
nigrahasthdnas. Although Tetod&Msa is a nigrahasthdna, the separate 
mention of hetvdbhdsa is due to the fact that all the five hetvdbhdsas might 
be employed in vddakathd but not any nigrahasthdna other than nyuna, 
adhika, and apasiddhdnta. Ascertainment of truth is impossible if 
hetvdbhdsas are not considered and refuted in vddakathd. The employment 
oi hetvdbhdsa is thus necessary in vddakathd. 

JALPAKATHa 

We shall now discuss jalpakathd. The characteristics of 
will be found in jalpakathd also.='® The additional characteristic of jalpa- 
kathd is that in finding fault with the opposite party one is here permitted 
to employ chala, jdti, and nigrahasthdna. The principal aim of the jalpa 
form of disputation is the defeat of the disputant. The parties engage in 
the debate just to test the polemical skill of the opponent. The ascertain- 
ment of truth is only incidental. If jalpa disputation leads to the discovery 
of truth, it would not for that reason cease to be a jalpa. When a wrongly 
comprehending person out of incorrigible vanity engages in disputation, 
the jalpakathd might be employed to crush his egotism. Even without 
ascertaining the truth, one can initiate jalpakathd for sealing the mouth 
of the disputant. In Nydya-kusumdnjali this silencing of the disputant 
has been resorted to.^^ Although Nydya-kusumdhjali is a vdda text, it has 
introduced jalpa also in certain contexts. 

There are certain stipulations, especially agreed to, between the parties 
in jalpakathd or a trial of polemical strength, one of them being that the 
disputant and the opponent do not leave the subject under discussion and 
digress into irrelevant topics. The employment of a dispassionate umpire 
and anuvidheya is also imperative. Besides, it has to be determined how 

^’Ibid., 1 . 2 . 2 . 

Nyaya-kusumanjali, III.7. 
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nigrahasihana etc. are to be used. The fault that will justify the closure 
of disputation also requires to be ascertained. If the proceedings are to 
be put doivn in writing, there must be a scribe to do that job. The scribe 
must be acceptable to both the parties. Both the disputant and the oppo- 
nent must be of equal erudition. Otherwise the argumentative skill of 
the parties cannot be properly tested, and the disputation becomes futile. 
The board of judges of such disputation should be acceptable to both the 
parties. They should be well posted in the respective philosophical posi- 
tions of the parties and should maintain strict impartiality. They should, 
besides, be in a position to fully comprehend and explain the vieiv-points 
of the disputant and his opponent. The number of the judges should 
be odd, i.e. 3, 5, 7, etc. In that case the majority verdict can decide victory 
or defeat in favour of either side. The person presiding over these delib- 
erations should be impartial and acceptable to the disputant, the oppo- 
nent, and the judges. 

The procedure of jalpa disputation is as follows. When a neutral 
person states the doubt as to whether air is perceptible or not, the 
stipulations will be agreed to, and the Mimamsaka will employ an 
inference in favour of the positive side (sth4pana). According to the 
Naiyayika, air is imperceptible ; by touch etc. its existence is inferred. 
Now, the Mimariisaka will present his case thus: 'Air is perceptible, 
because it is the substratum of perceptible touch. Whatever is the sub- 
stratum of perceptible touch is perceptible, e.g, the pot'. He will also 
■employ the ‘extrication of thorn' in this way: 'This is not a -wrong hetu^ 
as it has no characteristics of hetvabhasa\ The Naiyayika is here the 
opponent. He will initiate the second stage thus: ‘When air is the sub- 
stratum of perceptible touch, it need not be itself perceptible. To be 
the substratum of perceptible touch and to be itself perceptible need 
not always go together'. According to the Mimariisaka, to be the sub- 
stratum of perceptible touch is the hetu, and perceptibility is the sadhya. 
The hetu which is inseparable from the sadhya proves the sadhya. But 
this hetu not being so does not establish the sadhya. This is how the 
Naiyayika will continue: ‘Air is imperceptible, because it is a colourless 
external substance ; whatever is a colourless external substance is imper- 
ceptible, e.g. dkdsa. This has the character of being such — a fact ivliich 
entails imperceptibility. Therefore this is imperceptible'. The Naiyayika 
is committed to the use of five constituents or avayavas in an argument. 
So he has exhibited these fwe. The Mimariisaka, being committed to the 
use of three avayavas, has employed three constituents only. Then the 
Naiyayika will ‘extricate the thorn' and say, ‘This hetu is not spurious, 
because it has no characteristics of hetvdbhdsa in it'. In the third stage 
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of the argument the Mimaiiisaka will say, ‘We advance “to be the sub- 
stratum of perceptible touch” as the hetu. To prove that this hetu does not 
accomplish the sadhya, the Naiyayika has argued that this hetu, being 
variable (vyahhicdrin) cannot establish the sddhya. But the hetu advanced 
by us not being vyahhicdrin, the one advanced by the Naiyayika 
has become unfounded (asiddha). So, it has not proved the incom- 
petence of our hetu. The Naiyayika further argues that the impercep- 
tibility of air can be proved by the hetu “being a colourless external 
substance”. This is also not right. This hetu of the Naiyayika does not 
prove the imperceptibility of air, because “being without a touch quality” 
is the limiting adjunct (upadhi) in this /leLu, and a hetu subject to an 
upadhi cannot prove the sddhya. In the inference of the Naiyayika air is 
the paksa and dhdsa is the drstdnta. The feature ‘‘being without a touch 
quality” is found in the drstdnta but not in the J>a^.sa and is thus an 
upadhi wdth reference to the hetu’. Such jalpa disputation will pi'oceed 
by stages as long as nigrahasthdna does not snap the thread of discussion. 

VITANDaKATHa 

This very jalpa, when employed without the presentation of any 
counter thesis or pratipaksa, is called Vatsyayana, while com- 
menting on the aphorism defining says, ‘Two contradictory 

predicates with reference to the same subject are called paksa and 
pratipaksa’. The employer oi vitandd does not advance any of these two. 
His only business is to contradict the other party. The disputant will 
present a proposition, and the employer of vitandd will refute that. This 
vitandd is also the disputation of persons wishing victory in debate. In 
the statement of the point at issue (vipratipattivdkya) two alternatives are 
presented. The presentation of an argument establishing any of these two 
alternatives is called sthdpand. The employer of vitandd does not exhibit 
a sthdpand, he only exposes the adversary’s fault. So, in vitandd disputa- 
tion, an argument is adduced only to establish a single thesis. Jalpakathd 
and vitanddkathd are meant for the trial of argumentative strength. It 
must be noted here that the strength of one’s position is not determined 
either by exclusively proving or disproving something. If one party simply 
defends its own position and the other party finds fault with that, how can 
there be a real trial of strength? It may be asked, ‘If relative strength 
could be ascertained in this way, what is the necessity of jalpakathd}’ In 
reply to this it may be said, ‘In jalpakathd both the disputant and the 
opponent defend their respective positions and find fault with their 


’‘^.^yaya-Sutra, 1 . 2 . 3 . 
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opposite party. So the polemical strength o£ each is ascertained by his 
defence as well as offence. In vitandakatha, however, the disputant only 
defends his position, and the opponent simply finds fault with his defence. 
So, here the strength of the disputant lies in his defence, and that of the 

opponent in his offence’. . 

The celebrated Khandana-khanda-khadya of Sriharsa is a pre-eminent 
example of this uitanda disputation. The nihilist Madhyamika and the 
Advaitin have both employed vitandd. The nature of vitan^katha will 
be properly understood from a perusal of Khandana-khanda-khadya. In the 
treatise Advaita-ratna-raksana the definitions of (validity) as set 

forth by the Naiyayikas have been refuted.^® Madhusudana Sarasyati has 
first stated the ten definitions of pranmtva as enumerated by the Naiyayikas 
and then refuted them. He finally concludes, ‘As it is not thus possible 
to give a definition of validity the claim that difference is the object of 
valid knowledge is hard to establish’. Dualists in reply say that the con- 
cept of valid knowledge or prama is universally accepted. Everybody 
makes use of it. How can the Advaitins themselves account for the 
universal use of this concept? If or validity is incapable of 

being defined, how, again, would the Advaitin himself use it at all? If the 
Advaitin cannot justify the use of the concept of ;^ramd or valid knowledge, 
he cannot possibly be looked upon as versed in the gastras. So by repu- 
diating the concept of pramatva, the Advaitin would simply be stultifying 
himself. Madhusudana in reply has argued that as the employer of 
vitandd the Advaitin cannot be asked how he will justify the use of the 
concept of pramd. The kathd called vitandd proceeds on the understand- 
ing that one will establish one’s standpoint and the other will refute it. 
So how the Advaitin will give an account of pratrid is quite an irrelevant 
question. Madhusudana has wound up the discussion by quoting a couplet 
from Khandana-khanda-khadya, which purports to state, ‘Whoever sets 
about clarifying the nature of the knowledge of reality and of practical 
life must ultimately fail in his object. So all disputants will eventually 
have to accept the doctrine of anirvacaniyatd, i.e. inexpressibility’. This 
concludes the analysis of vada, jalpa, and vitandd, which are the three 
types of discussion generally recognized. 


Advaita-ratna-raksana^ p. 32. 
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B efore discussing the main problems, it is necessary to ask what 
psychology is and has been in the West, so that we can next raise the 
same question about Indian psychology. The root of the wmrd ‘mind’ was 
originally used in the sense of thinking ; that of ‘soul’ in the sense of a 
substantial principle different from the physical body and having its own 
identity and individuality, of which ‘the individual mental life and 
development are manifestations’; that of nous in the sense of reason, which 
is not merely subjective, but has objectivity like logos ; and that oi anima 
in the sense of breath, the life principle, which is a sort of double of the 
body.^ The ideas of soul and logos are now discarded by Western psychol- 
ogists, wdio now confine themselves only to the empirical and experimental 
study of mind and its activities like sensing, imagining, thinking, feeling, and 
willing. Even in Western philosophy, the ideas of soul and logos are now 
in disuse, and the idea of mind is preferred as a more tangible and less 
mythical and supernatural conception. The former two are now used only 



ATMAN AND MIND 

The difference between mind and Atman in Indian philosophy per- 
plexes the Western student who is not accustomed to this differentiation. 


See the relevant articles in The Encyclopaedia of Religio^ and Ethics. 
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It is nianas or antahkarana that performs what are regarded as mental 
functions ; and Atman is the basic residue one experiences when one gets 
behind all mental functions that can be objectified. Hume, Kant, and 
Bradley rejected the knowledge of the self for different reasons. But Indian 
philosophy and psychology claim that we can experience self or Atman, 
that self-realization in the literal sense of the %vord is possible. Practically 
the whole of Indian philosophy and psychology is meant to prove the 
possibility and desirability of that experience for man. Mind with its 
functions belongs to a lower order of reality and is the connecting link 
between Atman and the world of nature. If this distinction is not kept in 
view, the psychology of the Indian philosophical systems cannot be 
understood. 

It tvould, hotrever, be wrong to say that the distinction between Atman 
and mind existed from the beginning of Indian speculations. The word 
Atman, even in classical Sanskrit, has many meanings. What strikes us 
as important is that the word variously means the physical body, mind, the 
individual self, and the absolute Self also. Not only in classical Sanskrit, 
but also in the Upanisads, is the word Atman used in all the four senses, 
though sometimes the word para is prefixed to it in order to denote the 
absolute Self. The Katha (VI.7) uses the word in the sense of the human 
intellect (manusyabuddhi). The Taittiriya (1.5.1), the Aitareya (II.l), the 
Chdndogya (11.22.2), and the Brhaddranyaka (1.2.4, 7 ; 1.6.1) use the word 
in the sense of the physical body. In the senses of the individual self 
and the Absolute, the word is used too many times to need reference. 
What is important to note is that the word is used in the sense of prma 
(life principle) also (Pra, U,^ III.6), often associated with vdyu (air),^ which, 
as conceived in the Upanisads, is not merely physical air and even its 
subtle 'conn rerpart, but is the principle producing movement (karma or 
action) in the original fullness of Atman, and which in its cosmic form is 
the support and sustainer of the world and is its unifying pi*inciple 
(sutrdtman). 

In spite of the different meanings of the word Atman, the Upanisads 
usually draw a clear distinction between Atman and manas (mind), and 
declare that the latter cannot grasp the former. 

INDIAN AND WESTERN APPROACHES TO PSYCHOLOGY 
In Western thought, the disparity between mind and matter began to 
be felt from the time of Descartes, whence the problem of the relation 
between the two became acute. But the early Greeks did not feel this 

* Cf. ‘Tvatneva pratyaksan BrahmSsi’ (J'ai. V., I.l). 
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dispai'ity, and so how mind acts on body and body on mind was not a 
problem for them. The soul, nous, or logos was to them as much a sub- 
stantial pi'inciple as matter, and, according to Aristotle, the relation between 
soul and body is the same as that between form and matter. Even to the 
mediaeval philosophers, it was not the unreality of matter but its transience 
that troubled them. 

in Indian philosophy, particularly in the Upanisadic tradition, mind 
is understood more from within than from without.^ It is formed in 
Atman and out of it. Only the Carvakas treated consciousness as a 
by-product of matter. But they have no followers, and it is even said that 
the school is a hypothetical one like pure subjectivism in Western philos- 
ophy. For all the other schools, mind is a distinct reality and not a mere 
product of matter.^ 

THE ATMAN PSYCHOLOGY AND ITS METHOD 

What is the method used to study mental phenomena? It is direct 
perception, which we may call introspection. 

The distinctive feature of Indian psychology is that it declares that the 
method of looking within can be perfected so as to make the subject of expe- 
rience itself completely conscious of itself without residue.® It would be 
wrong to say that it did not use reason to establish its principles. But 
generally speaking, only after having discovered an inner principle, did it 
begin rationally to establish its reality. Only in a few cases were the 
principles rationally established first and then experientially confirmed. 
In any case, no principle is the result of mere speculation and postulated as 
only regulative of some of our experiences, as only a hypothesis to explain 
some facts. Even the concept of sunya has a psychological reality corre- 
sponding. It is that state in which the knot of the subject (hrdayagranthi) 
disappears and experience is of the form of pure space (gaganasama). ‘ Even 
the orthodox schools have a place for this psychological or trans-psychological 
state, though the Madhyamika Buddhists treat it as the highest state. This 
is also the psychological state corresponding to the category (tattva) Laksmi 
of the Vaisnavas.® Sunya is the name of Visnu in the night of the great 
dissolution when everything determinate disappears.' Even for the Saiva 

* The Nyaya and Vaifesika are exceptions. Though they owe allegiance to the Upanisads, 
they do not, in many details, belong to the Upanisadic tradition. 

' ‘ It should be remembered that though antaljkarana is a product of Prakrti in the 
Sariikhya, this school is not regarded as materialistic. Max Miiller even poses the question, 
Ts Sariikhya Idealism?’ in his Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, pp. 293 f. 

“ There are differences of view about the nature of the Atman at this stage among Indian 
schools. The Nyaya and Vaifc-sika differ from the Upanisads on this point and say that the 
Atman becomes completely divested of consciousness at this stage. 

“ Aliirbudhnya Sarhhila, V. 3. 

' Schrader, Introduction to the Pancardtra, p. 86. o 
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Agamas, it is rnaJiuvyoman,^ the great space (or ether), a stage lower than 
the highest. Again, the principle of mahat in the Upanisads is super- 
individual and cosmic, and yet is to be realized within ourselves. It has 
the significance of the objective reason or logos of Westei'n philosophei's. 

The real difficulty in selecting an appropriate name for Indian 
psychology from among the psychological schools of the West is that 
psychology and metaphysics become identified in Indian thinking. So far 
as such mental functions as emotions go, psychology may be treated as 
different from metaphysics. But when the question is asked, where ultimate 
Reality is to be found, the answer given by Indian philosophy is, right 
within our self. Speculative reason may construct any number of stages 
(bhumikas) within, but that construction would be merely metaphysical. 
The actual realization of the stages is a psychological process akin to 
introspection; and these inner stages of reality are as much psychological 
as metaphysical. There seems to be no word more suitable for us than 
Atman psychology. 

MANAS, PRANA, AND VAC 

But does Atman correspond to psyche or mind? Indeed not. The 
Buddhists alone have no place for Atman ; their dtta corresponds to 
mind. The main motive of the Upanisads is the discovery of the self or 
Atman. The story of Virocana and Indra, each trying to learn from 
Prajapati what self is (Cha. U., VIII.7) ; the story of Ajatasatru and Balaki, 
in which the former finally points out that Brahman is the same as Purusa 
residing in the innermost heart (Br. U.,ll. l ) ; the dialogues between Janaka 
and Yajnavalkya (Br. U.j IV); the teaching of Sanatkumara to Narada 
(Chd. IJ., VII); the story of Svetaketu and Uddalaka (Chd. C/., VI) ; and 
a large number of other statements are unequivocal declarations of the 
motive. But how is Atman to be known? If it is to be discovered in our 
innermost heart (antarhrdaya), then it has to be discovered within our mind. 
Hence the discussion of the nature of mind. The essential conception of the 
Upanisads is that Brahman is the same as Atman and has to be discovered 
in our innermost heart. 

The method prescribed for the realization of Brahman is that speech 
should be merged in manas, manas in buddhi, buddhi in mahat, mahat 
in avyakta, and avyakta in Atm3.n (Ka. U., lll.lS). Further, it is said 
that objects are higher than senses, manas higher than objects, buddhi 
higher than manas, mahat higher than buddhi, avyakta higher than mahat, 
and Atman higher than avyakta (Ka. t/., 111.10,11). At another place, manas 


' Vasugupta, Spandakarika, 13,25. 
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is given as higher than senses, and reference to objects is omitted 
VI. 7, 8). The Upanisads thus give the method of converting the world of 
objects and senses into Atman. The reverse process of evolving the world out 
of Atman is therein implied and is elaborated by the Samkhya and the 
Agamas in slightly different ways. The Mundaka gives three examples to 
illustrate this process: the spider producing the web out of itself, plants 
sprouting from the earth, and hair coming out of our body (1,1.7). The 
says that the senses are created as outgoing (paranci), and exhorts man 
to turn them inward (IV. 1). The senses and objects are the results of the 
externalizing process of Atman, ^he Aitareya describes how the world 
issuecl progressively out of Atman. Stripped of all personification, the state- 
ment means that in Brahman exist the cosmic propensities for the division 
into senses and their corresponding objects, and that the human individual 
partakes of these propensities ; and this gives rise to the division of the 
enjoyer (6/zo/^ir) and the enjoyed 

The Upanisads treat prana {zix and life principle), manas (mind), and 
vac (speech) as^ made for the Atman and their presiding deities Vayu, Indra, 
and Agni as the highest, next only to Atman.^ To the three again correspond 
krtyd (activity), rupa (form), and nmna (name) (Br, [/., 1. 5. 3 ; I. 6, 1). Of the 
three again, prana is often regarded as the highest (Pra. IV. 8 Chd-. 

IV. 3. 3 ; VI. 8. 2) ; but in the Kena^ Indra, as the deity of manas, is assigned 
that place for having known the great yaksa as the nearest form of Brahman 
and for having been told so by the goddess who appeared to him (IV. 3). 

The origin of speech {vac) received considerable attention, presumably 
because all I'evelation is received as verbal inspiration and transmitted 
through verbal instruction (sruti). The Word was actually made flesh in 
the different religious speculations, for out of it all creation was supposed 
to proceed. The Vaisnava Samhitas, the Saiva Agamas, and the Sakta 
Tantras had all their respective theories of the origin of ndda (sound) from 
which the world was supposed to have arisen, following in this the tradition 
of the Brahmanas that the Lord of Creation (Prajapati) used his breath Or 
speech to bring the world into being and recuperated his strength by speech. 
The Agamas refer to the pranas, manas, and vac as the different hktis of 
God (icchd, jndna, and kriyd, including ndda). The Ahirbudhnya Samhitd, 
a Pahcaratra work, says (111.29,30,38 ; XVI. 36-40) that when the divine 
creative activity, which is identical with desire {sankalpa), vibration (spanda), 
and vital airs {prana), is bringing the world into existence, the ndda 

® Br. t/., 1.4.1; 1.5.3; V.8. Cha. U,, VL5; VI.6; VI.8,4,6. Sometimes the sun and the 
moon also are associated with .7nam5 {Ai. U., II.5). In ordinary enumeration, Agni or the 
Vasus, Indra or Vayu or the Rudras or the Maruts, and Surya or the Adityas really represent 
the terrestrial, atmospheric, and celestial gods respectively 1.2.3). 
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rises in the form of a bubble called bindu (drop), which divides into 
name (n«ma) called Sabda Brahman (the logos), and that which is named 
called rupa (ioxm) or bhuti (being). A typical Tantrika account runs 
thus: The supreme Bindu (point, drop), Siva, splits into Tmdu with the 
Siva-aspect prevailing and bija (seed) with the Sakti-aspect dominant ; 
these two again unite and ndda (sound), with the Siva- and Sakti-aspects 
equalized in strength, is formed. The great sound, generated during the 
splitting of the Bindu, is called Sabda Brahman, which, as uniting the three 
principles of bindu, blja, and n^da, is represented as a triangle and is also 
known as kula-kundalim. This ndda is to be distinguished from the ndda 
produced by the interaction of bindu ^nd bljad^ Now, whatever be the 
account so far, Sabda Brahman is avyakta (unmaxiilest), corresponding to 
the avyakta of the Katha, and mrtyu (I. 2. 1) and avydkrta (I. 4. 7) of the 
Brhaddranyaka. Through the operation of the kriydsakti (energy as 
activity) of Siva, the original supreme Bindu is split into bindu and 
blja, and this process of splitting appears as the avyakta ndda (unmanifest 
sound). In what is called avyakta or avydkrta, the split between Siva and 
Sakti is latent, and the resulting nada also is latent. This is called the 
para or supreme state of sound. Sound has four states and four names : 
para (supreme), pa^yanti (cognitive), madhyamd (middle), and vaikhari 
(gross). 

Avalon quotes from Nitya T antra the connection between these four 
forms and the plexuses (cakras): ‘The ;^ara form rises in the mulddhdra 
produced by “air” (^rana) ; the same “air” rising upwards, manifested in 
the svddhisthdna, attains the posy anti state. The same slowly rising upwards 
and manifested in the andhata, united with understanding (buddhi), is 
madhyamd. Again rising upwards, and appearing in the visuddha, it 
issues from the throat as vaikharV.^^ 

The pard vac (supreme Word) corresponds to the logos or Word of 
the Bible. It is $abda Brahman itself, unmanifest (avyakta), the spread 
of pure ndda, and can be experienced in deep sleep. Here the kriydsakti 
of Siva is dominant. The pasyanti form of speech is connected with manas 
(mind) ; in its cosmic form it is associated with Isvara ; it is a movement 
towards ideation, goaded by icchdsakti (energy as desire) to display the 
universe in its seed (bija) form. The madhyamd form is connected with 
buddhi and is experienced in dream. It is the sound we hear in dreams, 
also called ‘dgneyi vdc’. In it jndnasakti is dominant. From the madhyamd 
begins the distinction between the individual and the cosmos. In its 

Serpent Power, p. 178. See the other accounts in the preceding and following pages. 

p. 100. 

p. 174. 
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cosmic form, madhyama is associated with Hiranyagarbha. The vaikhari 
is gross speech, associated in its cosmic form with Viraj. 

To appreciate the distinctions between the individual and the cosmic 
forms, reference should be made to the Upanisadic doctrine of the relation 
betrvecn the Jiva and the cosmos. The Jiva passes through three states, 
jagmt or rraking, svapna or dream, and susupti or deep sleep. Beyond the 
three falls the tiiriya or fourth state, namely, Atman. In the waking state, 
the Jiva is called vaisvdnara, in dream taijasa^ and in deep sleep prdjna. 
In the fourth, he becomes absolutely identical with Brahman {Md. U., 3-7). 
In it there is no difference between the finite and the infinite, the individual 
and the cosmos. Now, corresponding to the first three states, the cosmic 
states are Viraj, Hiranyagarbha, and Isvara. These three are associated 
with the three lower forms of speech. Above Isvara comes avyakta or 
avydkrta in which the highest form of speech is found. There is this 
difference, however, between the Mdndukya and the Agamas that, accord- 
ing to the former. Brahman is above avyakta. 

The doctrine of prana is important in the Upanisads. It is of five 
kinds ; prana, apdna, samdna, uddna, and vydna. These five are responsible 
for the voluntary and involuntary activities of the body and the cosmos. 
In the body, prana resides in the heart and is responsible for respiration ; 
apdna resides in the anus and governs the excretory functions ; samdna has 
its abode in the navel and is responsible for the heat of the body and 
for the digestive processes and assimilation ; uddna is in the throat, and to 
it are due speech and other activities belonging to the upper part of the 
body I and vydna pervades the whole body and co-ordinates the various parts 
of the body and their functions. Besides these five pranas, five more are 
mentioned: ndga,.kurma, krkara, devadatta, and dhanahjaya, which are 
manifest in hiccup, closing and opening of eyes, hunger, yawning, and in 
what is present in the corpse after death.'^ 

The Prasna (III) tells us that prdna is both cosmic and individual. 
Prana is born of Atman and is related to it as the shadow to man. Presided 
over by nianas, it enters the human body and divides its functions among 
the latter’s parts. It itself resides in the eye and the ear, in the mouth 
and the nose apdna in the penis and anus ; samdna in the middle, carry- 
ing food to all the parts of the body; vydna in the hundred and one 
nddis (nerves) spreading from the heart ; and uddna in one nddi going from 
the heart to the head, leading the soul either to hell or to heaven or to 
the earth according to its deeds. These are the forms of prdna in the 
individual. In the external world, the sun is the prdna ; the presiding 

Triiikhi-brahmanopanisad, 77-87 ; Darianopanisad, IV.23-3|^. 
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deity of the earth is apma ; akma is sa7nana ; 

is uclma. 

According to the Sarirkhyad^ the five prams oi the individual are the 
common functions of the three divisions of antahkaram (inner sense). 
That is, though biiddhi^ ahankdra/ ^ind manas have their own specific 
functions to perform, together they do all that the five are said^ to 

do in the Upanisads. Thus according to the Saiiikhya, i 

entity distinct from 

The Nyaya and the Vaisesika schools say that the functioning of the 
pranas is due to an imperceptible striving called corre- 

sponding to the conatus in Spinoza’s philosophy. It is imperceptible, 
because it works even during deep sleep, when is not active. The 

Neo-Naiyayikas do not accept this view,^^ In Buddhist psychology, the 
corresponding conception is that of jivitindriya, 

THE CAKRAS OR NERVOUS PLEXUSES 

The idea of nerves is not unknown to the Upanisads. They are 
called nddiSj siras, dhamanisd^ The Prasna says that from the heart spread 
one hundred and one nddls, each splitting into one hundred, and each of 
the latter again into seventy-two thousand ; and nyanu starts the process 
of all of them (111.6). The Brftadaranyafea speaks of these hitu nadts prQ- 
ceeding from the heart. They are as fine as the thousandth part of a hair 
and are of various colours (II.1.19 ; IV.2.3 ; IV.3.20). 

The Tantras give a very interesting account of the nervous system and 
the plexuses {cakras)}'^ Prana moves along these and the true 

co-ordination between the cosmos and the individual can be known only 
when prana is mastered in these cakras. The absolute Truth can be 
mastered by mastering prana. The senses and manas may err ; but prana 
never (Chd. U.j 1.2), because the split into microcosm and macrocosm is 
a split in it and the two divisions are held together by it. That is the 
reason for calling prana by the xidime satya (truth) (Br. U.^ 11. 3. 6),’ though 
Atman is called the Truth of txnth {satyasya satyam). 

Prana, as the creative power of Atman, Siva, or Visnu, lies, according to 
the Agamas, as the latent power of kundalinip coiled up like a serpent round 
the mulddhdracakra between the anus and the genital organ at the Imvest 
end of the susumnd nadi, which runs through the spinal chord (merudarida 

: Smikhya-karika, 29. According to Gaudapada, the circulation of the vital airs is a 

function of all the thirteen organs, internal and external, taken together. 

. See Dinakayl on SiddhMta-muktavalij 

For details, see Seal, The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus ; Dasgupta, A Plistory 
of Indian Philosophy, II. pp. and the works of Woodroffe (Avalon). 

Rele, Mysterious Kui^daUnt. ' 
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or Brahmadandd). Kundalinl is the cosmic rnkti (power), stored up but 
asleep. In order to realize the highest or the deepest reality within us, 
which is both individual and cosmic, we have to rouse and make 

it go up through the higher and higher cakras till it reaches the highest in 
the brain called sahasmm (the thousand-petalled). 

The most important ndM running through the spinal chord is the 
susumnd. Two other nddds^ idd and pingald, run along with it on its right 
and left sides respectively. At the lower end of susumnd is the muLadhdra- 
cakra (sacrb-coccygeal plexus). The next higher is the svddhisthdnacakra 
(sacral plexus) situated near the root of the genital organ. The third is 
the manipuracakra (lumbar plexus) in the region of the navel. The 
fourth is the (cardiac plexus) situated near the heart. The 

fifth is the (laryngeal plexus) found near the throat. The 

sixth is the djndcakra found between the eyebrows. The six centres con- 
trol the five elements— earth, water, fire, air, and ether together with 
their corresponding senses, mid manas. Above all these and situated in the 
cerebrum is the sahasrdra. When prana is carried up to it, xve become 
conscious of the ultimate Truth. 


THE KOSAS AND SARIRAS 

An important doctrine of psychological interest in the Upanisads is 
that of the five kosas or sheaths {Tai. t/., 11). They are annamayakosa or 
the sheath of matter, prunamuyu/roia or sheath of life, manomayakosa 
or the sheath of conscious activity, vijndnamayakosa or the sheath of intelli- 
gence (buddhi), and dnandamayakosa or the sheath of bliss. The Taittirlya 
says that each succeeding one is the soul (Atman) of the preceding one, 
which forms its body, there being nothing beyond bliss which Brahman 
is. The theory of kosas is applicable to both the individual and the cosmic 
person. So far as the individual is concerned, annamayakosa is his physical 
body ; prdnamayakosa consists of the five organs of action and the five 
pranas; maiiomayakosa consists oi manas and the five organs of sense; 
vijMnamayakosa consists oi buddhi mnd tbc five organs of sense again; 
and anandamaya/eoia consists of individual nescience dissociated from 
bodily and mental functions, as, for example, in deep sleep, when it assumes 
the form of bliss, because in that state objectivity and subjectivity become 
one and there can be no object of unattained desire for the subject. These 
are, according to a different account, the five levels of reality that have to 
be transcended in order to realize Atman.. The kosas are so called because 
Atman is supposed to envelop itself by them after projecting them out of 
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The Advaita, closely following the Upanisads, gives four states of 
Atman in its individual aspect— waking {vaikjdnara), dveam (taijasa), deep 
sleep {prdjna), and the state of pure Atman {turiya), corresponding to the 
four cosmic states of Viraj, Hiranyagarbha (also called Sutmtman), Isvara, 
and Brahman. They are outwardly cognitive, inwardly cognitive, an 
undifferentiated cognition mass, and a mere witness respectively. According 
to this school, the individual has three kinds of bodies— the sthTilasanm or 
the gross body, the suksmasanra (lingasanra) or the subtle body, and the 
kdranasarlra or the causal body. The first, determinant of individual 
waking consciousness, is composed of the gross elements (annamayakosa) ; 
the second, determinant of individual dream consciousness, consists of the 
subtle elements (fanmafras) and the subtle body (prdnamaya-, manomaya-, 
and vijndnamaya-kosas). If antahkarana sense) is divided into four 

parts — 77ianas, buddhi, citta, znd ahanftara-the subtle body would consist 
also of the last two parts. The kdranasarlra (corresponding to dnandamaya- 
kosa) is all one without distinct parts and is. the determinant of individual 
deep sleep consciousness. Another name for it is antarydmin (Md. U .). 
Sleep in Indian philosophy is not regarded as a mere negation of conscious- 
ness, as a mere privation, but as the latency of the forces, instincts, 
impressions, etc. which are inherited from the earlier births also and 
which are responsible for manifesting the world of dream and waking^ 
consciousness. 

Besides the kdranasarlra, the Advaita speaks of sdksin or the witness 
self (also called kutastha or kutasthasdksin). The Jiva or soul, as identified 
with the subtle body, is the agent and enjoyer of actions. But the sdksin 
is a mere witness thereof. It is therefore purer than the Jiva. 

But the Agamas give five states or supernals above the individual 
sdksin. According to the Vaisnava Agamas, kutastha is like a bee-hive in 
which a plurality of Atmans is to be found, the whole being controlled 
by the lowest super-individual reality. By the Vaisnavas, the five higher 
levels are called Visnu, Laksmi, Sahkarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha. 
According to the Vaisnava Agamas, Visnu has six gunas or attributes : 
jndna or knowledge, aiivarya or lordship, ia&ii or ability, bala or strength, 
vlrya or virility, and tejas or splendour. Laksmi as the Sakti of Visnu is 
regarded as inseparable from him. Out of their unity emanate the three 
uyit/joi— Sankarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha — ^when two of the six 
attributes dominate in turn. When jndna and bala dominate, Visnu 
becomes Sahkarsana ; when aUvarya and vlrya dominate, he becomes 
Pradyumna ; and when sakti and tejas dominate, he becomes Aniruddha. 
From Aniruddha downwards, the duality of Prakrti and Purusa becomes 
manifest. 
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The Saivas, however, do not stick to this conception. According to 
the Pasupata and Saiva Agamas, the Sakti as the anan da (bliss) aspect 
of Siva, the cit (intelligence) principle, has three ioims—jfianasakti 
or energy as knowledge, icchmakti or energy as desire (will), and Inyd* 
sakti or energy as activity. Now, Sakti as such is the state of equilib- 
riuni of the three forms. But when the equilibrium is disturbed and 
icchasakti predominates, Sadasiva or Sadakhya tattva issues out of Siva ; 

jnmasakti dominates, Siva becomes Isvara ; and when kriyasakti 
dominates, he becomes Suddhavidya or Sadvidya. Through these three 
emanations the split between subject aiid object becomes manifest. :Siva 
and Sakti are absolutely identical at first. But at the level of Sadasiva, 
consciousness takes the form, 7 am7/^^y ; but the this k not as clear and 
emphasized as the L At the next level, that is, of Isvara, consciousness takes 
the form of 'This is T and the 7ft w is more emphasized than the /. And 
at the level of Sadvidya, both the this and the / are equally well emphasized. 
However, at the levels of these supernals, the this is not impenetrable to the 
but thoi'oughly transparent to it — the this does not overwhelm the L 

Creation so far is absolutely pure. But there is semi-pure (suddha- 
hiddha) CTCdtion according to both the ;§aiva and the Vaisnava schools, 
though their accounts of the categories of this creation vary. This inter- 
mediate creation, according to the Pancaratra, consists of kutastha and may a- 
iaft^G both of which are the next higher forms of Purusa and Prakrti as 
we find in the Samkhya. Mayaiaft^i has two bodies: gunamayavapu or the 
body of gwna^ (attributes) B.nd kdlamayavapu or the body of time, which 
latter consists-of niyati (rule, law, limit) and fta/a (time). This time is not 
our gross time but subtle and spiritual or psychological. The same 
creation, according to the ;^aiva Agamas, has six categories: mdyd, kald^ 
wdya;, raga/n/ya^i/ and ftaZa (illusion, skill or ability, knowledge, attach- 
ment, law, and time). The categories of this intermediate stage are respon- 
sible for binding down the individual Atman to limitations and condi- 
tions; and from them is born the impure creation of Purusa and Prakrti, 
out of the union of which, again, issue forth what we generally understand 
as mind and the world. 

Mind is not completely opposed to matter, nor is it purely spiritual. 
According to the Vedanta, Samkhya, and Yoga, mind itself is an evolute 
out of an original subtle matter, whatever the ultimate nature of that matter 
may be. The distinction between the subjective and objective poles of our 
experience is a distinction within mind. What we generally call matter 
would be a division within the objective pole of our experience. According 
to the Nyaya and Vaisesika, mana^ is a substance like earth and water. 
According to Buddhism, the higher four skandhas together constitute mind 
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and the mental. In Jainism, which has two kinds of manas, drnt'yainanas 
and bhtwaumnas, the former is a substance. Hence in none of the schools 
does the difficulty of contact between the substantial and the non- 
•- substantial crop txp. Parallelism, if it is found at all, can be found not 
bettceen mind and matter, but between senses and their corresponding 
objects. 

Prana and its parts control the functions of the body ; and manas and 
the senses are intimately associated with prana. That is tvhy yogic teachers 
prescribe control of prana in order to control manas. During dream and 
deep sleep, manas leaves the physical body in charge of prana and enters 
the hita xiadw that branch out from the heart. During dream, the suhsma 
(subtle) body is active ; it is not mind ivithout a body but with a subtle 
body that exists in dream, and the objects it works with are made of subtle 
elements. The body of deep sleep is the causal (karana) body, in tvhich 
antahkarana disappears, though the subtle body is retained in a potential 
form. During the process of transmigration, the physical body is git en up 
and the subtle body moves from one physical body to another. 

Personality is what corresponds to the ego (ahaiikdra) tvith its 
accumulated experiences of present and past births. The Upanisads 
give a somewhat mythological account of the original formation of 
the individual. Out of avyakta or avydkrta (called death in the 
Brhadaranyaka) are bom the presiding deities (devatas) of mind and 
the senses and their corresponding objects. But these deities want an 
abode (dyatana) ; and this abode is the human individual, tv ho is the 
medium for the activity of these deities. Stripped of the mythological 
element, this explanation amounts to saying that the forces of manas, senses, 
and their objects work through the individual and become manifest. The 
other such factors are the typal and individual impressions of past experi- 
ences and karmas that become forces in the shape of instincts and disposi- 
tions. The individual or Jiva is a knot (granihi) of all these forces, formed 
in hrdaya (buddhi ) ; and liberation consists in dissolving this knot. 

Though the Buddhists do not accept that Atman would be the residue 
after this dissolution, their view of personality is very similar to the ^ffidantic 
ndma-rupa conception. Personality (pudgala) is analysed into skandhas 
(aggregates ) — rupaskandha or the aggregate of matter, vedandskandha or 
the aggregate of feeling, sarhjndskandha or the aggregate of perceptions, 
sarhskdraskandha or the aggregate of instincts, impressions, and dispositions, 
and vijndnaskandha or the aggregate of consciousness. When the con- 
stituents of the pudgala are separated, nothing is left, which is the 
state of liberation. 
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THE BHCMIKAS OR THE STAGES OF REALIZATION 

Buddhist psychology discusses several psychological states which are 
supernormal and irhich appear while personality is being dissolved. Many 
of these are found in the Yoga philosophy also. These higher stages are 
reached by a gradual and systematic process of disciplining our mind 
(citta). The difference between these supernal stages and those given by 
the Agamas is that the former are not personified and are divested of 
mythology. 

The Yoga says that, trhen the process of citta is obstructed, Atman, 
which is a pure perceiver {drastf), regains its original nature. Otherwise, 
it identifies itself with its citta. The processes (vrttis) of citta are five: 
knotvledge (prawa), false knowledge or illusion (viparyaya), abstraction, 
imagination, or ambiguity engendered by word (vikalpa),'^^ sleep (nidra), 
and inemor)' (.unrti). True cognition (pramd) is of three kinds: perception, 
inference, and verbal knowledge (scriptural testimony). False knowledge 
relates to the fne klesas (afflictions) mentioned belowA Sleep is that mental 
function in rvhich the mind is overpowered by the tatnas (torpor) element 
and tiiere is absence of all external sensory functions. It is still a 
function, because after sleep our memory that we slept Well or ill 
would not have been possible without some experience or vrtti. Memory 
is the rising into consciousness of a past experienced object. These 
functions are obstructed by yogic practice and non-attachment to 
worldly objects. 'When mind is made steady and vrttis are obstructed, 
samadhi is attained. Samadhi is basically of two kinds: sa7npraj7~iata and 
asamprajndta. Samprajnata is that fixed state in which the object focussed 
upon by mind is most clearly cognized. It is of eight kinds: savitarka, 
savicara, sa 7 ia)ida, and sdstnita, and their opposites, nirvitarka, nirvicara, 
nirlmatida, and niras777ita. They are due to concentration on more and more 
subtle forms of our being. Savitarka is that fixed state of mind in which the 
distinction bettveen the object concentrated upon and its name subsists. The 
objects of this state are gross while those of savicara are subtle but deter- 
minate and are limited by space and time. The object of the next state is 
the antahkaraxia only ; yet in it a little of rajas and tamos persists. It is full 
of bliss because of the dominance of sattva, the nature of which is bliss. 
In the fourth state, the object is still the antahkarana ; but in it even 
sattva is suppressed and the mere being of consciousness dominates. The 
asmitd of this state is not the same as ahafikdra ; for the latter is the active 
ego appropriating every experience as its own, but the former is the 
atitahkarana turned inward and aware only of its own being. In the first 

For instance, the phrase ‘consciousness of the Atman’ gives the meaning of a possessive'; 
but in truth, consciousness and Atman are identical for the Yoga. 
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two, the objects fixed upon are the objects of cognition ; in the third, it is 
the instrument of cognition ; but in the fourth, the object is the cognizer 
himself. These three divisions are called grahya-samapatti, gmhana- 
samapaHi, and grahltr-samapatH or grdhaka-samapatti. 

Just as there is savitarka-samddhi, there is its opposite nirvitarka- 
samadhi, in which the distinction between knowledge and object is sup- 
pressed, and the object alone shines. Similarly, there is ninncSra-samddhi. 
Nirdnanda and nirasmita are the opposites of sdnanda and sdsmita. These 
ttvo are admitted by Vacaspati but not by Vijhana Bhiksu. When this 
lower samddhi is perfected, a peculiar power of knowing (prajnd) called 
rtambhard (full of truth) is attained, which is different from the usual 
ways of knowing like perception, inference, and verbal testimony. 

Asamprajndta-samddhi consists in rejecting every function as not the 
final truth. The arrested functions remain in it only as latent forces. And 
as there is nothing cognized or present before mind in this samddhi, it is 
called nirblja or seedless. Asamprajhdta is of two kinds: bhavapratyaya 
and updyapratyaya. Those w'ho attain the first become higher supernatural 
beings after death and live with subtle bodies for a time, after -which they 
are born again ; for they do not realize the difference between Purusa 
and Prakrti. But those who attain the second through faith (haddhd), 
enthusiasm (virya), unforgetfulness {smrti), concentration (samddhi), and 
discrimination (prajnd) attain the highest samprajndta, and through it the 
highest asamprajndta. 

The five klesas (hindrances, difficulties) which are the causes of misery 
are avidyd (ignorance), asmitd (the feeling that one is so-and-so), rdga 
(attachment), dvesa (hate), and abhinivesa (the desire to continue to be what 
one is). When these klesas or impurities are removed and our mind is able 
to enter various forms of samddhi, it attains many supernatural powers. The 
different forms of samddhi described above may be called bhumis or stations 
or stages of mind in its higher attainment. They are also called samdpattis 
or attainments. The states of citta, corresponding to the power of attention 
or fixation it develops, are ksipta (agitated), mudha (stupefied), viksipta 
(fitfully steady), ekdgra (attentive), and niruddha (obstructed, controlled). 
They represent a progressive advance towards the ultimate suppression of 
all mental modifications. The line of progression lies through ekdgratd, 
in which the rise of new experiences (pratyaya) is checked, and samddhi, in 
which even the latent impressions (samskdras) show signs of decay, until 
it terminates in nirodha when a complete cessation of all mental functions, 
including latent tendencies, takes place ; thereafter a direct knowledge of 
the pure self is obtained. 

The Buddhists have a different account of the bhumis or bhumikds in 
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the progress of the spiritual pilgrim. The majority of them accept ten; 
As\ given hy the Dasabhtwiika-sus pramudita (joyful), vimald 

(pure), prabhdkart' (brilliant), arcismati (blazing), sudurjayd (difficult 
to attain), abhimukhi (face to idice), durangamd (far-feaching), acald 
(immovable), sadliumati (good intelligence), and dharmameghd (cloud ot 
dharnia)r^^ 

The apparent difference between the bhumis oi the Yoga philosophy 
and those of Buddhism is that while the former are attained by dhydna 
(meditation) upon the categories of existence, the latter are attained by 
dhyma upon the ethical properties of things. But even for the former, 
moral qualities are indispensable preliminaries for yoga practice ; and the 
latter presumes right knowledge and realization of the categories of 
existence. 


WRONG PERCEPTION: HALLUCINATION AND ILLUSION 



As in Western psychology, perceptual errors were classified under the 
three major heads of hallucination, illusion, and dream. Of these illusion 
received the most careful treatment not only psychologically, but also 
epistemologically and even ontologically. In addition to these, disorders 
of the sense-organs which produce defective perception were noticed. 
Excessive use, disuse, inadequate use, and injudicious use of the sense- 
organs tend to produce disorders of sensation and affect perception. The 
stimulus, the external medium of transmission, the sense-organ, the bodily 
constitution, the mental factor, and the moral equipment might operate 
Jointly and severally to produce erroneous perception. Indefiniteiiess of the 
stimulus is sometimes responsible for producing doubt (sarmaya), as when 
a man is unable to make out whether a distant object is a tree or a man, 
or indeterminate perception (anadhyavasdya) lacking in the apprehension 
of the exact nature of the object perceived and ending with the bare 
acquaintance with a without its what. Failure to comprehend the 
nature of a perceived object may also come from inattentiveness and psychic 
blindness. Hyperaesthesia and anaesthesia- may also affect the nature of 
perception.. 

Positive misapprehension may take the form of hallucination or 
illusion. For the latter the co-operation of the sense-organs is needed, but 
the former owes its origin to the mind alone. Past experiences and latent 
impressions, aided sometimes by the disturbance of the humoral balance 

20 Yor differences between the Mabayana and the Hinayana, and also between the 
various sub-schools, seh Har Daval, The Bodhisattva Doctri^ie. See also D. T. Suzuki, 
Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, XII; R. Kimura, A Historical Study of the Terms Hmaydna 
and Mahayana and the Origin of Mahayana Buddhism, pp. 1S3 f. Similarly, the Jains have 
their fourteen stages of excellence (gunast kanakas). ^ 
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in the body, attain sensoiy vividness under the stress of a sti'ong emotion 
or due to mental preoccupation with an idea or on account of the opera- 
tion of the moral factor (adrsia). 

Illusion, in which both presentative and representatir c factors operate, 
may be due to (i) the ambiguous or indistinct nature of the stimulus 
itself, as when one sees silver in an oyster-shell, or water in desert sand, 
or a snake in a rope, or a city (gandhaiva-nagara) in the sky due to clouds, 
(ii) defect in the medium, as when in the dark one thing is mistaken for 
another, (iii) physiological disturbance in the sense-organ or the bodily 
system, as when excess of bile makes sugar taste bitter, jaundice makes a 
w'hite thing yellow, and pressure on one eye-ball dislocates binocular vision 
and gives a double image of the moon, (iv) mental disturbance, as when 
habit, expectation, emotion, etc. prompt us to interpret a stimulus wrongly, 
and drowsiness and inattention lead to erroneous perception. To these 
may be added illusions due to movement which include physical and 
physiological factors and also magic (indrajdla) and other types of suggestion. 
The nature of the illusion sometimes depends upon the moral factor, the 
same situation causing different illusions to different persons accoi'ding to 
their merit. 

The most controversial issues were raised round the problem of 
illusion, specially the rdle played by recollection in its origination. Tlie 
relation between the presentative and the representative factor was 
differently viewed by the different systems, giving rise to the \'arious 
theories of illusion. These are akhydti (either non-apprehension of an 
object, i.e. mistaking a hallucination for an illusion, or smrtipramosa, failure 
to distinguish the presentative and the representative element), asal-khydti 
(mistaking a non-existent thing as existent), dtma-khydti (pi'ojecting a 
mental state into the external world), anirvacamya-kJiydti (mistaking an 
undefinable entity for a real thing), alaukika-khydti (mistaking an extra- 
ordinary presentation as a real percept), sat-khydti (objective error in which 
for the time being something real corresponding to the illusion is presented 
to the mind), sadasat-khyati (apprehension w'hich is partly real and partly 
unreal, the that being real and the what unreal), and anyathd-khyati or 
viparita-khyati (mistaking the represented element for the presented due 
to common traits between the tw'o). Some of these are closely related, but 
others are radically different ; and each theory has its own philosophical 
background. 

DREAMS 

; . Dreams are due to impressions left by experiences of our waking life. 
But one is not conscious of the impressions as impressions ; hence dreams 
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.are differerit from mem,ory. ^ In' a dreamy, one is in one’s, HAgaiarira, '(subtle,; ■ 
body), and one’s 'tvorld'. is made-up of subtle' elements.', ■ .. ■ 

In the transition from wakefulness to dream, the physical body is left 
ill, charge of |iraria or vital force,; and manas ^nd other mental functions 
are tvithdranm and used in dreams. Higher than nimias is which 

works in both the waking and dream states. During deep sleep also, the 
physical body is left in charge of prana ; but jnanas mid the senses are with- 
drawn into vijnana; mid vifnma itself, in a^ germinal state, enters at/fdy a 
(ignorance), tvhich is, for the Upanisads, a positive entity, psychical and meta- 
physical. This is the karanasarira or causal body. In dreams the vdsanas ov 
saiiiskaras work as dynamic universals or forces producing experiences split 
up into subject and objects. The world of dreams is different from that 
of the waking consciousness, and the two are utterly unconnected. The 
dream time cannot be measured in terms of the time of the rvaking con- 
sciousness ; during dream, in what tve call an hour according to the latter 
time, we might have telescoped events that take years of waking conscious- 
ness. The standards of measurement in dream must therefore be different. 

One important point in this theory of dreams is the doctrine of the 
causal body (Mranaimtm). It is the unconscious and unmanifest state of 
the individual and his world. It is the microcosmic avyakta. It is 
^prajnd (intelligence)— pmjna is the name of Atman in deep sleeps — but 
with all the forces that make up the individual’s world lying latent. 
PrasastapMa (IX.2. 7-9) refers to somatogenic and psychogenic dreams as 
depending respectively upon obscure organic stimulation and past impres- 
sions reviving veridically the image of an object even in the absence of the 
operation of the sense-organs. The character of the dream images depends 
upon the predominating humoral constituent — ^wind (vdyu), bile (pitta), 
or phlegm (kapha) ; upon the dominant thought, emotion, and attitude just 
before sleep; and upon merit (dharma) and demerit (ad/mr??ia). He also 
refers to dream within dream. 

The Vedantins say that the senses are collected in manas which alone 
functions in a dream and creates out of the impressions of past percepts 
as-if-external objects. Atman then resides in the subtle body (lihgasarira). 
The objects perceived therefore are made of subtle elements. Also the 
place, time, cause, and manner of refutation of dreams are totally different 
from those of waking consciousness. 

Discussion about dreams is recent in Buddhistic literature. But 
the Buddhists have not made use of the difference between the gross 
and the subtle forms of our body. So, though they recognize that we 
see all the sense objects, they say all take the form of vision only and hence 
only the mind but not the senses can be operative^in dreams. 
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There are four classes of dreams: (1) dreams due to organic and 
muscular disturbances, (2) recurrence of earlier dreams and dreams due to 
previous experiences, (3) dreams due to suggestions from spiritualistic 
agents, and (4) prophetic dreams. The first two do not correspond to facts. 
Prophetic di'eams, the Buddhists say, are always true. The third class may 
be true or false according as the spiritualistic agent sends a true or false 
message. According to the Buddhists, all dream except the arhants A\ho 
belong to the highest class and whose minds do not suffer from viparyaya 
(hallucination). Nagasena says that a dream is neither sleep nor waking, 
but occurs in the transitional state. Is a dream thought or dream act. moral 
(kusala), immoral (akusala), or unmoral {avyahta)t Do dreams produce 
effects? These twm questions ai'e answered together. Now, in a dream 
volitional control is suspended, and the monk is absolved from sins com- 
mitted in dreams. Further, it is said that the potver of will in dreams is not 
strong enough to produce rebirth ; but if strengthened by earlier experi- 
ences, it may have after-effects in this very life. Prasastapada also believes 
that dream experiences, though not original, may leave impressions 
{samskaras) behind. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF PRAMANAS 

Pramanas or valid forms of knowledge, accepted by the schools, though, 
of much more logical interest, have their psychological aspects as well. 
Generally, more attention is given to the psychological aspect of per- 
ception than to that of the other forms. The Naiyayikas admit inference 
(anumana), analogy (upamana), and verbal cognition or authority (sabda) 
in addition to perception (praiyaksa) as sources of knowledge. 

Aristotle divided inference into three steps. Some of the Indian 
schools like the Advaita and the Mimamsa do the same. But the Naiyayikas 
contend that it has five steps. Their classical example is: 

The mountain has fire; 

Because of smoke ; 

Wherever there is smoke there is fire, as in the kitchen ; 

The mountain has smoke implying fire ; 

Therefore the mountain has fire. 

Logically, the first three steps are enough and the other two are redundant. 
But the Naiyayikas say that, unless it is known that the smoke in the 
mountain implies fire, it would not be possible to make the judgement, 
‘The mountain has fire'. That is, besides asserting the major and minor 
premises separately, they should be asserted conjointly also. 

The Naiyayikas sqlve the problem of induction psychologically and 
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avoid the insoliible problems of the unity of nature, its nnivm and 
its uniformity. They admit that the major premise is not obtained by 
exhausting all the instances. But, unlike the Buddhists who hold that 
each thing has its own unique character {svalaksana), they believe in 
concepts or general ideas and classes (juli) based on resemblance or 
essential similarity. According to them, there are two kinds of contact 
with the objects of perception, ordinary and extraordinary; the latter 
is again of three kinds, samanyalaksana or contact with the universal, 
jminalaksana or contact with a cognition, and yogaja or supernatural (yogic 
or extra-sensory). When the eye first comes into contact with smoke and 
fire in a particular place, then simultaneously dhumatva (smokeness) and 
vahnitva (fireness) are also contacted.^ Through the contact with these two 
uiiiversals all instances of smoke and all instances of fire become objects 
of knowledge, and the major premise, asserting their connection, is 
cognized. Through jMnalaksana contdiCt, an attribute associated with 
another attribute directly cognized is known. When I see a red rose 
with the eye, the cognition of its sweet smell also arises, because that 
particular smell is associated with that colour. Thus though the object 
directly perceived is a Ted rose’, the percept can be of the form of a 
'sweet red rose’. Yogaja pratyaksa is of two kinds, yukta md ytmjdna 
^(eternal and temporary). Through this contact, the yogin can perceive 
objects, far, hidden, and subtle, and also objects of the past and the future. 
The first gives a constant knowledge of all things at all times, but the 
second can give the same knowledge only with some effort. 

Some schools like the Samkhya treat analogy as a process of inference, 
but the Naiyayikas contend that it is a distinct form of obtaining knowledge 
{pram ana). Similarity itself, without leading to definite formulation of a 
syllogism, gives rise to a new judgement. The controversy on this point is 
similar to the one whether recognition is judgement or inference. 

The problem of verbal knowledge has more of psychological interest 
than inference or analogy. Naturally, in order to understand a sentence 
uttered by another, one must have knowledge of the word, of the object 
denoted by the word, and of the fact that the word means the object. The 
Naiyayikas say that each dying sound leaves an impression, whidi is con- 
nected by mind with the sound of the last part of the word, and the word 
as a whole is thereby grasped. But Mimariisakas generally maintain that 
no part of a w’^ord or sentence by itself or along with the rest, can produce 
the whole meaning of a word or sentence, which is a unity. So this school 
says that over and above these sounds, there is what it calls sphota^ the 
essence of the sound of the word (or sentence) as a whole, which, brought 
up into consciousness by the different sounds of th^ word (or words of the 
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sentence), produces the cognition of what is meant by the word (or sentence) 
as a whole. 

The Naiyayikas say that ordinary (laukika) contact is of six kinds: in 
the cognition of substance, it is simple contact irith substance (sfii/iyoga) ; 
in the cognition of entities like qualities, it is of the form of contact-cum- 
inherence (samyukta-samavaya) ; in the cognition of entities that subsist in 
such entities, it is contact-cum-inherence-cum-inherence (samyiikta-samavcta- 
samavZiya ) ; sound is contacted only through inherence (samavaya), for 
akasa (ether) in ivhich sound inheres cannot be contacted by the ear 
and is contacted through inherence-cum-inherence (samaveta-samavaya) ; 
the I'elation of inherence itself is contacted as only an attribute (visesanata) ; 
and absence is likewise contacted through niieyanflia (the relation of being 
an attribute), when the idea, ‘Had it been there it would ha\e been 
perceived’, is applicable. 

These forms of sannikarsa (contact) of senses with objects are rejected 
by some schools, like the Advaita, as fanciful. First, how can there be 
contact with absence? For instance, there can be contact bet^veen the eye 
and the table; but there can be no contact between the eye and the 
absence of the pen on the table, for contact is possible only between positi\'e 
entities. Samavaya, again, is the relation that obtains between a substance 
and its quality, the individual and its universal, and so forth. But to say that 
colour, for instance, is contacted in one way and the relation between 
colour and substance in another is to introduce differences for which there 
is no justification. 

Do all the senses go out to contact the objects?— is an interesting 
question. The Nyaya, Vai^esika, Samkhya, and Mimamsa think that all 
the sense-organs go out to the object, contact it, and then produce 
cognition.^^ Accordingly, the physical eye, with which we see and tvhich 
cannot leave the body in order to touch its objects, is not the visual sense 
proper, which is invisible to the naked eye. But the Jaina school makes 
an exception in the case of the eye and also in the case of manas, which 
is not, of course, a sense-organ for them. The Buddhists treat the eye and 
the ear also as not going out to contact objects. They are aprdpyakarim. 

There are some among the Buddhists who treat the whole body as 
one sense-organ; some, again, among them treat only manas as such, and 
some others only touch (sharia) as the sense-organ and say that eye, ear, 
etc. are differentiations of the same. 

The Jaina philosophers distinguish between beings wdth five senses 

They are called prapyakarins (those who work after reaching the obicct). See Sinha. 
Indian Psychology, Perceptic^l, pp. 20 ff. 
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(eye, ear, nose, taste, and touch), with four senses (ear, nose, taste, and 
touch), with three senses (nose, taste, and touch), with two senses (taste 
and touch), and with one sense (touch).®^ They divide senses, as they do 
manas, into two kinds; dravyendriyas (physical senses) and bhavendriyas 
(mental or spiritual senses). The latter are obviously subtle.^^ The 
Naiyayikas, of course, would say that the former are the real mdriyas. 

The correlativity of sense-organs and the corresponding objects has 
also been referred to ; eye and fire (sun, light), ear and dkdsa (ether), touch 
and air (TOyw), taste and water, smell and earth, are, in each case, two 
poles, as it were, of the same entity, which is personified as a devata (deity) 
in the Upanisads. The Mimaihsakas maintain that it is not aftosa (ether) 
but dis (space) that is correlated to the ear. It should, however, be sai4 
that the Upanisads contain both the views. 

W't have referred to the Naiyayika view that sense-organs cannot 
produce cognitions simultaneously. For senses can do nothing ’without 
the co-operation of manas; and manas, being an anu (atomic), cannot be 
at the service of all the senses at once. The Jains therefore contend that 
the omniscience of the sages cannot be a property of the atomic manas, 
but must be a quality of the self. 

Reference need only be made to the stages of indeterminate and deter- 
minate perception recognized by most schools and the stages of avagraha 
(outlinear grasp), I/ja (discrimination), anaya (judgement), and dhdrand 
(retention) of the Jains. 

RASA OR AESTHETIC PLEASURE 

A psychological theory that is a peculiarly Indian contribution is that 
of rasa, which is very often, though wrongly, translated as sentiment. Rasa 
is aesthetic pleasure, which is said to be akin to the sublime bliss of God- 
realization (^Brahmasvdda-sahoddra). The Upanisads say that the nature 
of Brahman is dnanda (bliss). But according to the Saiiikhya, Yoga, Nyaya, 
and Vaisesika, the nature of Atman by itself is not dnanda. For the latter 
two, it is not even consciousness. The first two schools attribute rasa or 
dnanda to buddhi, and say that it is a sdttvika form of buddhi. And as 
buddhi is the principle of illumination, rasa or dnanda becomes a form of 
consciousness or knowledge (jndna). But for the other two schools, buddhi 
is not a substantive entity but an adventitious attribute of Atman, appear- 
ing when manas comes into contact with it. Like buddhi, pleasure (sukha) 
also is an adventitious attribute. 
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The writers on alahkara (rhetoric, poetics) follow the Upanisadic vietv 
generally, and say that rasa is one and is Brahman. But it can take 
different forms, which are usually accepted as nine, con-esponcling to nine 
bhavas (emotions or sentiments). Bhavas are of two kinds, sihayihMvas or 
stable bhavas and sancaribhavas or unstable bhavas. It is the former that 
can become rasas. They are srhgara (love), vira (heroism), kanina (pity), 
adfe/rata (wonder), hasya (laughter), bhayanaka (dread), bibhatsa (disgust), 
raudra (fury), and sdnta (quiet or peace). At their base lie the corresponding 
dominant feelings of rati (sexual craving), utsdha (energy), soha (sorro-w), 
vismaya (astonishment), hdsa (mirth), bhaya (fear), jugupsd (aversion), 
krodha (anger), and nirveda (self-disparagement), rvhich must be assisted by 
favourable excitants (ni&/ianfl), both essential {alambana) and enhancing 
(uddipana), by reinforcing ensuants (anubhdva), namely, voluntary and 
involuntaxY (sat tvikabhdva) expressions and also by certain accessaries or 
subordinate feelings (vyabhicdribhdva or sahedribhava) which follow in the 
wake of the dominant sentiments and diversify the same, 

Sthayibhdva as such is not rasa. It should be made street or pleasant 
(dniyamdnam svddutvam) by a number of accessaries, some of which are 
sancaribhavas. Bhavas may be based upon instincts, and some of them 
are sentiments and combinations of instincts. But an instinct is not 
reflective, whereas a bhdva is reflective (hrdaydvasthdvedaka), and rasa is 
much more so. It is even said that all cannot have these rasas ; they are 
experienced only by men of taste. However, both the sthdyi- and the 
sancdri-bhdvas are common to all humanity. 

Besides a description of the various rasas, there are elaborate discussions 
about their mutual congruence and conflict, which must be taken note of 
when presenting them in a drama. They have been given different colours 
in consonance with their respective natures. Thus the furious, the terrible, 
the comic, the erotic, the pathetic, the horrible, the marvellous, and the 
heroic are supposed to be red, black, white, dark, grey, dark blue, orange, 
and yellow respectively, and they are even credited with presiding deities, 
who are Rudra, Kala, Pramatha, Visnu, Yama, Malrakala, Brahma, and 
Indra respectively, and when the quietistic is added to the list, it is im ested 
with jasmine as the colour and Narayana as the presiding deity. 

The relation of rasa to Atman is differently understood by different 
systems. The chief writers on rasa themselves accept the Advaita theory. 
The bhavas are different forms (prapanca) of buddhi ; and the rasas 
therefore are also forms oi buddhi. When a particular bhdva of buddhi 
is made sdttvika, the original rasa of Brahman is reflected into it, and the 
bhdva becomes a rasa._ Thus all rasas are forms of the original rasa. 
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PLEASURE AND PAIN ' 

But aesthetic delight is only one species o£ pleasurable feeling. More 
fundamental is the general problem of pleasure \sukha) and pain (duhkha) 
which are responsible for swaying our will positively (icchd) and negatively 
(dvesa) respectively. Acute analysis* of the feelings of- pleasure and pain, 
together with the conditions, both phenomenal and non-phenomenal (e.g. 
moral), responsible for the same, is to be found in many systems. Pleasure 
happiness (prlti), and bliss (dnanda) may be supposed to form an 
ascending series. Naturally the question of a neutral feeling which charac- 
terizes 'the state of dispassion or indifference (vaimgya), so necessary for 
attaining the highest condition of the mind or soul, crops up in most of 
the systems, as the essential condition of release is supposed to be tram 
scendence of all duality (dvandva) and the attainment of an impassivity or 
serenity that goes beyond all sense of pleasure and pain and their effects, 
desire or attraction, and aversion or repulsion. The question whether 
pleasure or pain is the positive feeling is also discussed in connection with 
the nature of salvation, and except in Advaita Vedanta and some theistic 
systems, where bliss (dnanda) is regarded as characterizing the released 
soul, cessation of pain (duhkha-nivrtti) is laid down as the ultimate 
objective of spiritual endeavour. The basic impulses that lead to actions 
diave also been classified, though the primary intention is in most cases to 
relate them to merit and demerit. Being mainly intellectualistic in out- 
look, practically every system traces the feeling life to some kind of obscu- 
ration of the intellect— tnoha (thoughtlessness or delusion), (false 

knowledge), ajfidna (ignorance), aviveka (non-discrimination) — and the 
trinity of rdga (attraction), (aversion), and moha (delusion) figure in 

both hetemdox and orthodox systems as the cause of the empirical life 
with its divergent sympathies and antipathies. Variants of these basic 
feelings in accordance with the objects towards which they are directed 
have been carefully laid down, as for instance, different types of posi- 
tive desires like kdma (in the narrow sense, sex craving and in the 
wider sense, any longing for pleasure here or hereafter), a&hifea (desire 
for food and drink), rdga (recurrent passion or attachment of any 
kind), bhdva (concealed desire), znd cikmd or desire for specific types of 
action (knowing, hearing, seeing, taking, etc.). They may relate to the 
benefit of the self or to that of others. Similar classifications of aversions 
and delusions with their various modified forms are also to be found. 
Lower feelings tvhich tend to disturb mental peace or social relation, like 
anger, rashness, meanness, unbecoming fear, impatience, intolerance, pride, 
arrogance, jealousy, envy, malice, revengefulness, cruelty, greed, deceitful- 
ness, etc., are carefully listed and distinguished. Higher feelings are those 
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connected ivdth spiritual elevation, e.g. contentment, peace, magnanimity, 
loving-kindness, humility, honesty, etc., and those proceeding from an 
enlightened interest in the well-being of fellow-creatures, which are classified 
under the four forms^ — maitn (friendliness towards all), karuna (compassion 
at the misfortune of others), mudita (joy at the prosperity of others), and 
upeksd (indifference to, or non-emphasis on, the lapses of others). Devotion 
(bhakti) as representing the highest type of sentiment receives careful 
analysis specially on its expressive side (laksana). It goes without saying 
that the helps and hindrances to various types of emotion are brought out 
■with meticulous care and the control of the emotional life is systematically 
taught in the various philosophies as a necessary training for attaining 
higher reaches of spirituality. Here, as in the psychology of cognition, the 
ultimate motive of spiritual exaltation is never lost sight of, and therefore 
feelings are assessed on the grounds of their moral and spiritual value. I'he 
nearest secular classification is to be found only in alankam (aesthetic) 
literature, where not only are the sentiments classified but et en a genetic 
explanation is sometimes attempted, namely, ivhcther any particular feel- 
ing like eras (spigdra) or pathos {karuna) is at the root of the others. 

SPRINGS OF ACTION 

‘Springs of action’ is one of the topics in which Indian psychology was 
-deeply interested. These springs are treated not only as the cause of 
■action in this life, but also as the cause of life itself. 

Besides the urges from behind our personality, there are four ideals 
of life which prompt man to act. They are dharma (duty), art ha (wealth), 
kdma (desire), and moksa (liberation). These ideals are accepted by all 
schools. 

Nirvana ox iunya of the Buddhists and Atman of the other schools 
are pure by nature and do not contain activity or its roots in themselves. 
-So avidyd (ignorance) is the first root cause of our actions. For the 
Buddhists, it is the first of the twelve-linked chain of causation. Kleias or 
impurities or pain-givers are five in number: avidyd (ignorance), asmita 
(self-feeling), raga (attachment), dvesa (hate), and abhinivesa (desire to 
continue to be what one is). These five kleias, according to Patanjali, are 
the root causes of all good and bad actions, and together form karrndsaya or 
the repository of karma.^* 

Karrndsaya corresponds to dlaya or dlayavijhdna of the Buddhists. 
Alaya means a storehouse; it is the storehouse of all the latent forces 
.{vdsandLs, sarhskdras) some of which become kinetic. The group of 

. : “ loga-smra, II. 15. , 
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kinetic forces is called pravrttivifnana. The concept oi apurva or adrsta 
(unseen), dc\ eloped by the Mimamsakas and accepted by other orthodox 
schools, performs a function similar to that of alaya and karmasaya. 
Actions performed now duly produce their effects afterwards. But no 
causal relation can be established without temporal contiguity between 
cause aird effect. So the Mimarirsakas maintain that actions performed 
remain in a latent unseen state till they produce their effects. In some 
form or other, the rest of the Indian schools accept this view. Thus what 
are called .^cuhskaras would be of two kinds, vasanarupa (of the nature 
of dispositions) and dharmddharmarupa (of the nature of merit and 
demerit). Thus the alaya of ‘the Buddhists, the kdranasarira of the 
\’edruitins, the karmasaya of the Yoga and the Saihkhya, the apurva and 
adr.p_a of the Mimarirsakas and the Naiyayikas play a common role, namely, 
of being the reservoir of the latent forces [vasanas etc.) that burst out into 
activity when the occasion comes. 

The Saiva Agamas give six supei'-individual forces which are to account 
for our activity in this world. They are called kancukas (sheaths) that 
introduce limitation into the infinitude of Atman. They are nmyd 
(illusion), halo, (skill), vidya (knowledge), rdga (attachment), niyati (law), 
:tnd krda (time). Buddhist psychology mentions four dsavas (intoxicants, 
jimpurities) rvhich make a man go wrong as if he is drunk. They are 
sensuality {kdmdsava), becoming (bhdvdsava, rebirth), wrong views (drstyd- 
sava), and ignorance (aufdya).^® In Jaina philosophy we come across 
the concept of dsrava which comes very near to that of vrtH in the 
Yoga. Asravas are the channels through which karma flows into the Jiva 
(Atman) and binds him. 

Though a big part of voluntary action is connected with the obeying 
of scriplural injunctions, performance of appointed duties, and the 
culiivation of spiritual disciplines, subtle analysis of conation occurs in 
many systems of plrilosophy. Jainism gives the longest list of actions that 
men perform to their moral elevation or undoing, but it is in the Nyaya- 
\’ai.sesika and Yoga systems that we get the most elaborate analysis of the 
springs of action. As is expected, the distinction between voluntary and 
involuntary action is drawn in order to indicate the limits of moral 
responsibility. Volitional acts have reference to the memory of past 
experiences of pleasure and pain as also to the idea of attaining a future 
state which brings about pleasure or avoids pain or gets rid of both. The 
origin and effect of habit (a&hyasa) and latent impression (vdsana) are 

For further explanation of the terms, see Rhys Davids, Buddhist Manual of Psycho- 
lonicai Ethics, pp. 26S, 269, and Aung and Rhys Davids, Compeudiww of Philosophy, 
pp, 170, 171. ' m 
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discussed, the latter in great' detail, and the procedure for annulling or 
counteracting undesirable unconscious tendencies is laid down, lire 
method of using the body as an aid to attention and concentration was 
carefully worked out, and in later yoga practices even the control of the 
autonomic system was achieved. The psychology of habit was extended to 
include not only the creation of latent traces (samskaras) responsible for the 
revival of past acts and thoughts later in life, but also the specific instincts 
of each species as determined by the present bodily structure. The 
re-embodied soul, in its previous births, must have assumed many animal 
forms and acquired different characteristic habits, but it must re^’ive only 
those habits of past lives which are useful in the present bodily form, e.g. 
the instinct of eating grass when embodied as a cow and of flesh tdien 
a, tiger. 

It was accepted as a cardinal tenet that, in spite of the limitations 
imposed according to the law of Karma by the residual impressions of past 
lives, the will was free to choose befw^een alternative modes of action by 
proper deliberation and decision and a consciousness of freedom 

accompanied every deliberate act. A voluntary action involves not only 
a desire to attain a foreseen objective, positive or negative, but also a belief 
that it is achieyable under existing conditions through personal effort, thus 
converting a mere wish into a motive; the adoption of necessary bodily; 
movements to bring about the desired change and the discharge of energy 
to produce the desired effect successively follow the impulse generated by 
the two mental factors mentioned above. The object aimed at may be 
either some objective good, whether rightly or wrongly conceived to be 
such, or some better condition of the self, whether that be pleasure or 
happiness or absence of pain or complete apathy. Moral and script urally 
ordained actions involve in addition a sense of obligatoriness or imperative 
that they must be performed by the agent himself in the interest of 
personal righteousness (d/tarma), but a sense of duty does not compel the 
will and so violation of ordained actions always remains a possibility. There 
is no belief in predestination nor, except as a devotional exaggeration, any 
idea that God uses the human will as a mere tool for the realization of 
His own purposes and absolves finite beings from the moral responsibilities 
of their actions. This remark applies to both prescriptions (vidhi) and 
prohibitions (nisedha) so that both propulsion (pravrtti) and repulsion 
{nivrtti) are under the agent’s control. 

The nature of the deterrents that check volitional acts and the mode 
of overcoming them were also discussed in some detail. A similar analysis 
of the different types of prornptings or suggestions that lead to action tvas 
also made. It was ackjiowledged that no moral responsibility attached to 
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acts dreamt to have been done by the person dreaming. The wise advice 
is also given that dharma is not to be preached to a person whose will power 
is temporarily at a low ebb, namely, one who is drunk, agitated, mad, 
tired, angry, hungry, in haste, in fear, or under the influence of an over- 
powering passion like greed or lust or some such inordinate desire. As usual, 
both empirical and transcendental elements entered into the motives of 
moral action, and the problem of disinterested action and dedicated life 
cropped up in connection with religious conduct in the theistic literature, 
e.%. th.t Bhagavad-Gitd. Different types of solemn vows {sapatha, pratijnd, 
divya, vrata, pranidhdna, etc.) indicated the deliberate adoption of certain 
abiding wnll attitudes regulating the conational life in both secular and 
sacred matters, the abandonment of which entailed spiritual degradation. 

It will thus be evident that Indian psychology tried to tackle most 
of the problems of mental life with which we are familiar in modern 
psychological literature of the West. The psychology of thinking received 
the greatest attention and some of the subtle distinctions drawn in 
Buddhism, Jainism, and Brahmanism will still repay careful attention. 
The psychology of feeling was comparatively less developed in philosophical 
literature, though the defect was partially made good in the aesthetic 
literature. The psychology of willing, however, was fairly well developed 
in the interest of morality and religion which dominated every philosophical 
system of India. In the Ayurvedic (medical) literal ure is to be found a 
description of the physiological system as then known, the tradition having 
come dotvn from the times of the At hatva-Veda^ and this is repeated in 
the Tantra and later Yoga literature. Naturally, it is in the medical 
literature that we come across a description of the aetiology, symptoms, 
and treatment of the various types of mental diseases, generally 
classified under the two major heads of insanity (wn/nadfl) and epilepsy 
(apasmara). 
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IMMENSITY OF THE PROBLEM 

H uman nature, in its richness and variety, in its heights and in its 
depths, in its psycho-physical expansion or what may be called its 
horizontal plane, and in its spiritual transcendence along its \-erticaI plane, 
is at once an attractive and a baffling study. In the language of Aldous 
Huxley it is too vast a territory to be exhaitstibly explored. Within this 
human continent we encounter on the psychical plane all those infinite 
varieties from the idiot to the genius, from the sneak to the braggart, from 
the cruel to the kind, from the communicative to the reserved, from the 
lustful to the continent, from the abnormal to the supernormal. Or. the 
physical plane, too, we are baffled by all manner of bodily constitution, 
from the big-boned, fat, and rounded to the small-boned, lean, and delicate. 
And when these physical varieties and psychical diversities are permuted 
and combined the enormity of the problem increases beyond comprehension. 
Further, if we include, as we should, the element of spirituality in man’s 
total constitution, the spiritual coefficient of his body-mind constitution^ 
then the problem acquires a still greater complexity. 

In the West in earlier times medical men undertook to study human 
nature in terms of two main habits — the jffithisic and the apoplectic ; or in 
terms of the four humours — blood, phlegm, black bile, and yellow bile, 
answering to the Indian medical classification of men according to the pre- 
ponderance of vayu (wind), pitta (bile), and kapha (phlegm), or in terms of 
the four qualities of hot, cold, moist, and dry. We have also the nineteenth 
and twentieth century classifications, e.g. of Paolo Mantegazza and his prede- 
cessors, based on the physiognomy of the human face, yielding variable 
data for anthropology ; the psychological dichotomy of human nature into 
the introvert and the extrovert introduced by Dr. C. G. Jung ; and the 
psycho-physical classification proposed by Dr. Kretschmer in his work 
Physique and Character and the very comprehensive scheme worked out 
by Dr. W. Sheldon in his two volumes. The Varieties of Human Physique 
and The Varieties of Temperament, 

Psychology that confines itself to the study of man’s mental constitution 
and considers him in the exclusive terms of his sensibility and intellect in 
abstraction from his aesthetic, moral, and religious ideals and aspirations, 
has proved itself inadequate. Further, a closer study of human nature 
reveals that structural and humoral influences, considered in their purely 
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biological context and out of relation to mental influences, present many 
lacunae. 

It seems further that there are two distinguishable aspects of human 
nature. One is the aspect of uniqueness that makes every man to be himself 
and nobody else ; and the other is the aspect of commonness and sharability 
which supplies the basis of classification for the sciences. But human nature 
in itself is an integral whole in which these two aspects act and react upon 
each other. The aspect of uniqueness seems to be as yet beyond analysis ; 
and this is why scientists are ultimately baffled in their attempts at classi- 
fication. But science, committed to classifications, must make them on 
pain of failure or inadequacy. We know only too well, however, how ill 
fares the psycholog)" of education in the matter of mental tests and educa- 
tion of children ; how inadequate is the Freudian scheme of the uncon- 
scious and the preconscious and the conscious to cope with all the phe- 
nomena of the normal, the abnormal, and the supernormab mind. 

Human personality lies deeper than what the empirical sciences have 
penetrated. This tinfathomed deep of human personality should therefore 
be sought in the metaphysical background, without which all our accounts 
will furnish only a truncated cone of the whole integrated phenomenon 
that is human nature. All empirical or scientific study, the study of man 
not excluded, proceeds on the assumption of pragmatic necessity, which 
inevitably makes the results of their investigation fall into water-tight com- 
partments. The symbolic representations they lead to always stand in need 
of a reference to a world of reality, and this only can complete the circuit 
of human knowledge that longs to transcend the limitations of the pragmatic 
level. Ancient Indian thinkers are characteristically synthetic in their 
views and always alive to the futility of purely empirical investigation, 
excluding all reference to the larger whole of reality without which knowl- 
edge yields only half-truths. They do not deny altogether the pragmatic 
importance of the scientific level of experience, but they do not make a 
fetish of scientific knowledge. The phenomenal and the real, they believe, 
imply each other, because they involve each other. 

ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY 

According to the Indian conception, human personality is not the 
accidental offshoot of an unconscious evolving nature, appearing at the end 
of a process as a historical episode, but has its root, like every other thing, 
in the being of an absolute, self-existent Consciousness. The supreme 
Reality, free from all activity, manifestation, and mutation, is a principle 
of absolute identity without dynamism and differentiation. But the universe, 
in its aspect of many, is a field of manifestation, activity, and differentiation 
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for the One. The universe is not put of relation to the Absolute. Hence 
dynamic differentiation, necessary for the manifold universe, must break 
through the absolute concentration of this primordial self-eKistcnt principle. 
This dynamic differentiation is due to Maya or nature. But Maya or natiue 
is not always conceived as blind and unconscious. It is regarded as a 
conscious force of this absolute self-existence itself. It is the atmahhli or 
the conscious creative force of the Atman, the Absolute.^ This conscious 
force of nature or Prakrti creates modes and relates them to the Atman, 
which now becomes immanent as against its primordial absolute self-exist- 
ence. All these modifications of the dtinasakti are the real matiices of all 
plurality and individuality ; but they do not mean any subjection of the 
Atman to the dtmasdkti, which is none other than the Atman. If this sufrjec- 
tion means anything, it is only apparent and not real. From the point of 
view of pragmatic truth, the self of man appears as a distinct entity , among 
such other distinct entities, with original freedom and consciousness of its 
own. But when this pragmatic truth is made into an absolute truth, the 
result of this tendency of human thought is the development of a realistic 
and scientific attitude with pluralism as its corollary. 

In the Sathkhya system of philosophy an over-emphasis on this prag- 
matic view of the relation between the Atman and Maya is clearly noticeable. 
In it the Maya of the Upanisadic tradition, where it was a conscious 
universal force of Atman, is metamorphosed into an unconscious uniter sal 
reality, and its creative agency is not only retained but made absolute. The 
unconscious Prakrti now performs all the activities necessary for the 
creation of all things, physical, biological, and conscious, ivith their 
varieties of qualities and function. The universal, self-conscious principle 
of Atman is finitized, and becomes plural or many ; and each unit is an 
independent centre of personality, a Purusa. Inum this pragmatic or 
empirical angle the Purusa is the finitized complex of body and mind ; it 
is the doer and the enjoyer and the cognizer. T he spiritual transcendence, 
freedom, and unity of the original absolute Atman is necessarily thrown 
into the background and Purusas become the de facto empirical creations of 
the despiritualized Prakrti, which is conceived as constituted of sattva, rajas, 
and tamas that, in their mutual relation and in varying preponderance 
of the one over the other two, determine the structures, qualities, and 
functions of all existents — physical, biotic,, and psychical. The human 
individual is no exception to this general law of the creative operation of 
Prakrti. His bodily make-up; his pleasure and pain, his action and cogni- 
tion, desire and temperament, with all their variations of love, hate, and 
love-hate are what they are owing to these essences of Prakrti in their 
* kietakiatara U-, IV.10.» 
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varying but universal operations. Thus the self of man has its root in 
the being of the absolute self-conscious Reality, but grows into an empirical 
finitized conscious centre with its physical, biotic, and mental components, 
with its varieties of form, relation, and reaction, under the differentiating 
dynamic force of the supposedly unconscious Prakrti. 

Another metaphysical force that is conceived, in Indian systems of 
thought in general, to contribute to the empirical make-up of the personal 
self is the law' of Karma or the inescapable law of moral action. Every being, 
living and conscious, is determined in its origin, career, and destiny by 
this inevitable law. As the Svetasvatara Upanisad has it, the self of man is 
an infinitesimal manifestation of the infinite self-conscious Reality; it is 
originally undifferentiated into sex and varieties of bodily dimensions, 
sthiita and siiksma (stout and slender), or into bodily and mental qualities 
and tendencies ; it develops sexual, morphological, and psychical differences 
under the force of karma.^ Even birth, parentage, longevity, and course of 
life are not accidental, but are determined according to this universal law 
of Karma. The biological units or genes as the determinants of the indi- 
viduality of man thus become only a link in the w'hole chain of causes and 
effects started into operation by karma. Thus karma, coupled wdth the 
triplicate constituents of Prakrti, is responsible for the phenomenon of 
individuality and its empirical relations with its environment. 

The Yogavasistha, in conformity with the Saritkhya metaphysics, lays 
down that the core of human personality is ciWa® whose real pivot is desire.'* 
The importance of desire (vasand) as the svarupa (real nature) of citta has 
its Vedic corroboration, as we are told there that kdma (desire) existed from 
the first as the very seed of manas.^ The same pivotal character of activity 
is emphasized in the Saihkhya scheme of evolution where the intellect 
(biuldhi) evolves into ego (ahafikdra) in which ra/fl5 predominates, and this 
leads later to subject-object differentiation.® The desire of the individual 
then directs the intellect to know its object and translate that knowledge 
into action. In modern psychological expression desire is the will-to-live 
in its two forms, namely, will-to-multiply and will-to-power. The will- 
to-live is thus the wider energy and gives rise to its narrower manifesta- 
tion, the will-to-multiply. We may call this will-to-live libido in the wider 
sense in which Dr. Jung takes it,*^ and not in the narrower sense of will-to- 
multiply in which it has been taken by Dr. Freud. To desire or will-to-live 

“ V.9-12. 

^ Yogavasi.stha- {Purvardha), 111.23. 

VL94. 

^ R,V., X.29.4. y .. .. 

See Dasgupta, The Study of Putah fall, 

^ Dr. Jung, Collected Papers on Analytical Psychology, pp^ 347-348. 
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have been traced the very origin, growth, fonns, shapes, and c\-cn magnitude 
and bulk o£ the body that encloses the Jiva or the individual, l-’or desire is a 

want, and it must therefore create that which removes the want. Thaf which 

it will first create must be of the nature of an atom, a primitive seed ener- 
gized under the force of desire, its creator, and moving in a regular way, just 
as the electron of the modern scientist is siipixtsed to be whirling round ^ 

a nucleus. This lays the foundation of the human trunk, the neuraxis, tlic 
seat and pathway of the kundalim (the coiled-up power). 1 he ktindiiUm j 

consists of the central siisumnd and the ida and pingaW nerves, tiie latter | 

two behaving like semi-material positive and negative to start into action ’ 

the free spiritual current of the susumnd.^ Nmv, as desire or the tvill-to- 
live is everlasting and never to be completely fulfilled, it tvill always mo\'e 
in a dual manner in the alternate extremes of attraction and repulsion, 
love and hate. So desire, having an endless crcati%’e impulse, ^vill. come 
under the law of Karma, the producer of all \ arieties of sheaths or bodies.® 

TYPES OF PERSONALITY 





Most writers are not so particular about explaining the varieties of f 

physical structure in human beings as about distinguishing their tempera- 
mental diversities, though in the erotic literature a physiological classifica- 
tion of men and women with the limited objective of sexually matching, ^ 

them has been made. They have, however, drawn up a pretty comprehen- 
sive scheme of the varieties of temperament on the basic principle of desire. ' 

The two fundamental tendencies of hate and love, into which desire 



naturally moves, account for the development, in human persons, of the 
derived tendencies of inhibition and exhibition, introversion and extrover- 
sion, with their ambivalence of love-hate, inhibited-exhibited, introverted- 
extroverted. While thus distinguishing the varieties of temperament as 
emphasized by ancient scholars, one should not overlook their emphasis on 
the determining conditions of the three gunas of sattva, rajas, and lamas in 
their different preponderances. The sattva is held to be the fountain-head 
of. all knowledge and enlightenment that modify our very being; and our 
modified being does not fail to react upon our power of knowing. The 
combined effect of all this is that the three governing forces of love, hate, 
and love-hate will themselves be modified by the cognitive consciousness 
of superiority, equality, and inferiority between Jiva and Jiva. The 
modification of temperament, following from the factors and forces men- 
tioned above, may be generalized under two heads: 

I. Jivas belonging to one or other of these two extreme categories of 

H. P. Blavatsky, Secret Doctrines, V. p. 520. 
itffclj., XIV.16.29-37. _ 
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IcH'c and hale will exhibit in their relation to jivas of the same category the 
following nails arcordiiig as lliey are superior^ equal, or inferior to them. 

IL Jh“as belonging to the mean between these two extremes of love 
and hale, ,aiid to neither of them strongly or exclusively, tvill exhibit in 
reflation to Jiwas of I lie same category mental traits that are counterparts of 
their own. Hence we may draw up the following schemes. ^ 

I. (1) A Ji\’a belonging to the love-group with the 'element o£'satim:pre- 
dominating and characterized by selflessness and znVrIli will exhibit: to a, 
Jiva of the same group: 

(i) A. Benevolence, if superior to other Jivas showing fear wdth humility. 

B. Friendliness, if equal to other Jivas showing fear -with humility. 

C. Humility, if inferior to other Jivas showing fear wdth humility. 

(ii) A. Love, if superior to other Jivas showing anger, sullenness, and 

moroseness. 

B. Affection, if equal to other Jivas showing anger, sullenness, and 

moroseness. 

C. Sympathy, if inferior to other Jivas shorving anger, sullenness, and 

moroseness. 

(iii) A. Humility, if supeiior to other Jivas showing pride. 

B. Friendliness, if equal to other Jivas showing pride. 

C. Pity, if inferior to other Jivas showing pride. 

(2) A Jiva belonging to the hate-group with the element of lamas pre- 
ponderating and characterized by selfishness and will exhibit to a 

Jiva of the same group : 

A. Disdain, if superior to a Jiva showing love or fear. 

B. Anger, if equal to a Jiva showing love or fear. 

C. Fear (suspicion), if inferior to a Jiva showing love or fear. 

IL A Jiva belonging to the mixed group of love-hate and characterized 
hy ' pravTtthnivrtti v^iVi exhibit to a Jiva of the same group: 

A. Pride and scorn, if superior to a Jiva showing fear and distrust. 

B. Love and anger, if equal to a Jiva showing love and anger. 

C. Fear, scorn, and vindictiveness, if inferior to a Jiva showing pride, 

scorn, and oppressiveness. 

The above scheme is adapted from Visnu Bhagavata}^ and is a brief indica- 
tion of the possibility of a far vaster scheme that can be constructed on data 
to be acquired from more patient and extensive observation of human nature. 

The understanding of human nature with its classification has such a 
wide interest that, on the basis of the fundamental principle discussed above, 
others also have attempted, with their own respective predilections, various 
other classifications. The Dharma SMra has given a psycho-sociological 

“ Visnu Bhagavata, II, IV. , ' ^ 
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scheme of classification in order to establish the fourfold social structure 
(caturvarna) on the basis of mental c][ualities and abilities of men exhiijited 
under the general influence of sattva, rajas, and tamas, and under the dis- 
tinctive influence of the svadharma of each class. Division of labour, based 
on the principle of svadharma (duties peculiar to each class) thus developed, 
rendered the classification apparently stereotyped and aitificial ; yet it had a 
value of its own in that it tvas based on the view that the laws of Karma and 
heredity were very great determining factors in the development of human 
nature. Astrological writers have also distinguished human t) pes in the 
light of t'arious traits of character as exhibited under stellar and planetary 
influences and the signs and lines on human palms, feet, and foreheads, 
which, they claim, play a significant part in determining the character of 
men.^^ Individual human beings, like all other entities of the world, are 
never isolated phenomena, but are ahvays related to the cosmic whole tvhosc 
different forces are pooled together to make them tvhat they are. 

CARAKA ON HUMAN N.VTURE .AND ITS TYPES 
Caraka, the expounder of the Ayurveda system of medicine, has analysed 
the human constitution as a mind-body complex tvith a vietv to discovering 
the aetiology of bodily and mental diseases and their remedies. He has 
noted, in his analysis, psycho-biological materials which help in the scientific 
understanding and classification of human nature. He has shown that scien- 
tific study does not mean a purely empirical endeavour completely cut off 
from its metempirical moorings. He has taken experience in its radical 
sense to include the experience of all orders of existence and has not 
narrowed it down to external experience through the sense-organs. Inner 
experience of a finer being, rendered transparent by yogic concentration, 
is to him the real instrument in undei'standing the true nature of anything ; 
and it is far more so in the case of complex human nature. In tracing dis- 
eases to their causes he accepts the traditional assumption that the human 
constitution is what it is due to the proportionate or preponderant operation 
of the three gunas of sattva, rajas, and tamas, and claims that the complete 
aetiology of diseases, both physical and mental, can be established by the 
consideration of the influence of the three gunas, coupled with the humoral 
influences resulting from the undue preponderance of one or other of the 
three humours of vdyu (wind), pitta (bile), and kapha or slesman (phlegm). 
The ancient doctors, including Caraka, have given us the key in therapeutics 
in the conception of sdtmya, which means restored natural condition of 
identity, deviation from which is equivalent to disease. Disease is called 
vikdra or andtmyatd or a state in v?hich a man is other than his own being. 

Varahamihira, Brhat ^rhhita, LXVIII. 
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To cure a being is to restore its true normal self. This applies equally to 
cases of physical and psychical pathology. If disease, whether of the body 
or of the mind, is disorder or maladjustment, cure or healing is the restora- 
tion of the natural factors and conditions of the body or the mind needing 
readjustment or satmya. Further, we come across passages repeatedly 
stressing the bodily and mental balance of the physician ; it is only a 
physically and mentally balanced physician, having a perfect satmya in 
himself, who can restore satmya or the native balance to the diseased in 
body or mind. This is in line with the Freudian technique of treatment 
and corroborates the efficacy of the simple and friendly exploration of the 
neurotic’s mental state by a mentally balanced physician.^^ 

Now, preponderance oi sat tva, rajas, or tamos will divide mind into 
three types. When sattva predominates, the mind of man will be suddha 
(pure), and its activities will be productive of what is good both to the 
individual and to society and will be called kalydndmsa-visista (with a 
preponderance of the beneficial elements). With the preponderance of 
rajas, mental activities will take all forms of anger or hate and will be called 
rosdmsa-visista (with anger predominating). And, again, when the mind is 
dominated by tamas, the activities will manifest themselves in all forms of 
fatuity and will be called mohdriisa-visista (with predominating mental 
inertia or darkness). Caraka, be it noted, while determining differences in 
mental types, takes cognizance of the differences in parentage ; thus heredity 
to him has much to do wdth such differences. And these mental differences 
wnll be accompanied by differences in bodily structure and activities due 
to the reciprocal influence of the element of sattiya on body and of body on 
sattva, so that differences in human nature will be innumerable. Similar 
remarks hold good of rajas and tamas SLiad their influences. 

CARAKA’S CLASSIFICATION 

A. The following, named after some of the principal gods and demi- 
gods, are the classes in which the element oi sattva predominates: 

1. Brdhma-sattva type: Highly intellectual and moral, capable of 

scientific, philosophical, and religious discourses, not over- 
powered by emotions and lower impulses, truthful, having 
restraint over the senses, and impartial to all beings 

2. Arya-sattva type ; Endowed with keen perception, with power of 

persuasion and of understanding scientific truth, given to 
performance of religious rites enjoined by the Sastras, hospi- 
table to guests, restrained in senses, and not overpowered 
by emotions and impulses. 

McDougall, An Outline of Abnorml Psychology, p. 417,,. 
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3. Aindra-sattva type V Energetic, powerful, uiifatipied by activi- 
ties, endowed with foresight and with powerful speech, and 
given to religious, economic, and pleasure-giving activities. 

4 Yrimya-sattva type: Having regard for secular duties, endowed 
with presence of mind, indomitable in pursuits, endowed tvith 
strong memory, and unaffected by lower impulses and 
emotions. 

5. Vdnim-sattva type: Calm but courageous, abhorrent of the 

unclean, fond of aquatic pastimes, unfatigued in strains, dis- 
criminate in the show of anger and resentment, and giving 
patronage to the deserving. 

6. Kaubera-sattva type: Fond of family life, given to the perform- 

ance of religious and secular duties, indiscriminate m the 
show of pride and pleasure, and favouring and chastising 
fellow-beings according to their merits and demerits. 

7. Gdndharva-sattva type: Fond of music and dancing, interested 

in stories, histories, and Puranas, having liking for scents, 
flowers, and cosmetics, and fond of the company of tvomen. 
B. The following, named after demoniac and aggressive animal 
species, are the classes in which the element of ra/as predominates : _ 

1. Asura-sattva type: Characterized by physical protvess, furious- 

ness, gluttony, self-conceit, and love of money. 

2. Rdksasa-sattva type: Marked by enduring wrath, aggiesshe- 

n’ess, cruelty, fond of eating (specially flesh), malicious, hardy, 

and sleep-loving. ..... 

3. Pamca-sattva type: Indolent, unclean, cowardly, mtimidatmg, 

and sensual. 

4. Sdrpa-sattva type: Heroic in anger but cowardly m other 

moods, expert in counsels, strong in habits, and given to the 
pleasures of the senses. 

5. Praitya-sattva type: Loving food, unpleasant by nature and in 

conduct and dealing with others, pained at others’ prosperity, 
intolerant, unconscientious, greedy, and lethargic. 

6. Sdkuna-sattva type: Given to sensuous desires, gluttonous, 

fickle, ruthless, and extravagant. 

C. The following, named after lower animals and vegetation, are the 

classes wherein the element of tatnets predominates. 

1. p-dava-sattva type: Dirty in dress, ignoble in dealings, given to 
eating, drinking, and sensuality, sleepy, and prone to rejec- 
tion of everything. 
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2. Matsya-sattva type: Cowardly, stupid, gluttohous, fickle, given 

to anger and sensuality, and fond of travel and of water. 

3. Vanaspatya-sativa type: Living.a purely vegetative life, inactive, 

food-seeking, and totally devoid of intellectual activities. 

CLASSIFICATION IN RELIGIOUS LITERATURE 
The religious literature of India, of which the £/jagawad-Gita is the 
quintessence, attempts a classification of human nature, always pointing to 
the goal of transcendence of its psycho-biological components by its spiritual 
element, and to the attainment of the highest spiritual values by way of 
recovery of its own unity with the divine. Answering to the main faculties 
of human mind — thinking, feeling, and willing ; knowledge, devotion, and 
action- — and to the emphasis with which they are pursued, there have been 
conceived three mar gas or ways of life. All the three mar gas are not open 
to all, though they are not antagonistic to one another. And human nature, 
as it pursues with emphasis one or other of these three, falls into three 
classes. The individual in whom will prevails takes to the Karma-marga 
and is called the karma-yogin. The bhakti-yogin pursues the Bhakti-marga, 
the path of devotion. Jhana-marga or the path of contemplation is 
adopted by the jnana-yogin or the contemplative. But in each case, what 
is essentially required is the purging or purification of one’s being by 
the proper acquisition and retention of the influence of the element of 
sattva followed by the gradual elimination of the influences of the elements 
oi rajas ^nd. tamas. There are stages, necessary stages, in the process of 
spiritual elevation ; there are degrees of worthiness of the aspirants. 
Corresponding to the aspirants’ worthiness and spiritual eminence, there 
are varieties of human nature. Those who have attained to the highest 
spiritual values by positive appropriation of mental and spiritual qualities 
resulting from t\\e sattvika purification and from the avoidance of untruth, 
anger, aggression, greed, and similar other disvalues are classed by the 
Gita as the possessors of the daivl sampad {divine treasure). Those who 
are given to pride and anger, egoism and ignorance, and similar other 
spiritual depravities are known as the holders of the dsurl sampad 
(demoniac treasure). The Gifa attempts another classification of man’s 
nature according to his sraddhd (preponderant desire) — sdttviki, rdjasiki, or 
tdmasiki — ^resulting from the dominating influence of the fundamental 
constitutional components of sattva, rajas, or tamos on his life of desire. A 
man is what he is according to his sraddhdd^ The threefold iraddhd brings 
about differences in the vegetative, active and rational, and spiritual com- 

XVILS. See also Mbh., XIV.36-39. 
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Donents of man ; but the inherent energy' of his spiritual component ahvays 
endeavours to raise him in the scale of being, knowledge, and value as Ins 
h-addhn succeeds in lifting itself from the tamasiki to the rajasiki and fmm 
the rajasiki to the sattviki, until his life of action transforms itself m o 
the life of contemplation and dedication, and this is hnally transfoimcd 

into the life of divine love. ■, -r 

In the Buddhist ethical literature, too, attempts at classification of mei 

and women have been made from the ethical and religious points of view. 
The Pmmla-pannatti, the DUtu-hatha, and the Dhamma-saugam, which 
form parts of the Abhidhamma Pitaka oi the Buddhists, contain talmule 

contributions to the classifications of human nature."' 

The Tains, who have developed an independent system oi. e iica 
personalism, also formulated, in their own way, a scheme of classification 
of human nature. The Jivas, according to them, are subject to the 
influence of karmic matter, which affects their ongmallymre nature in 
various degrees. The souls of the Jivas, though originally puie, become 
contaminated by what the Jains call yoga and kasaya, i.e. vibration o 
matter and passions that tinge the souls. The immediate consequence c 
these two forces is to generate what the Jains style Zesyas (emotions), ba 
or good. They have been realistically associated with six colours- black, 
blue or indigo, grey, yellow or fiery, red, and white. These six kinds of 
lesyas supply us with a classification of human nature on an ascending 
scak of TthLl perfection. (1) The soul affected by the first is ruthlessly 
destructive and relentlessly misanthropic. Such a soul is ^ ^ a 

man who wants to eat mangoes, but who. coming to the mango tiee, will 
forthwith uproot the whole tree. (2) The second kind of lepa would affect 
the soul in a less harmful manner ; and though it would make a man gieedy 
and indolent, yet some amount of patient consideration would be found m 
him He is like a man who spares the roots but cuts the tiunk of t ie 
mango tree to get at the mangoes. (3) The third kind of Zciya would tmikc 
a man envious and wanting in discrimination but soften his instinct ol 
destruction. The Jains have described the nature of this type of man 
by pointing out that he is like one who spares the root and trunk of the 
mango tree but chops down its big boughs unnecessarily. 

The last three kinds of leiyas indicate the emotions that giie a using 
scale of merit and purification. (4) The fourth kind of lesya makes a man 
prone to goodness but careless. He is like a man who breaks the twigs 
of the mango tree to secure the mangoes. (5) The fifth kind of lesya will 
prompt a man to be forbearing and to inflict the least injury to the mango 


T W. Rhys Davids, American Lectures, First Series, Buddhism, pp. 62,63, 
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tree, as when mangoes are only plucked without affecting the branches in 
any way. (6) When we come to the white le^ya that presents the soul 
with purity, compassion, and perfect equanimity, causing injury is avoided 
altogether. A man of this tint is like one who does not touch the 
mango tree at all but merely picks up the ripe fruits that have fallen to 
the ground. Such a person is freed from all contamination with matter 
and is on the way to moksaP The soul, when it throws off the karmic 
matter entirely and attains siddhahood, becomes altogether rid of lesyas 
and regains its innate purity. 

Uttaradhyayana-Sutray XXXIV; Gomatasamy Jlvakdi}daj pp. 488, 489, ^ 492-507. For 
comparison with Buddhistic, Ajlvaka, and Yoga speculations on the same subject, see A. N. 
Upadhyc, ‘The Lesya Doctrine’, Proceedings of the Seventh All-India Oriental Conference^ 
pp. 391-398. 
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hindrances to independent growth 

L ike some other philosophical disciplines, ethics is not to be had as a 
separate study in Indian philosophical and religious literature. In 
fact, logic is the only philosophical science that attained independence at 
a later time, the other studies like psychology and ethics remaining 
embedded within the general organization of philosophy and religion. In 
order to study ethics therefore, it is necessary that the ethical elements 
should be extricated from their general religious and philosophical set- 
tings. Again, the attitude of the different philosophies has affected the 
nature of the moral problem and its solution. But, irrespective of the 
philosophies, it is possible to trace in broad outlines certain fundamental 
questions and postulates of morality w'ith which all the philosophies of 
India deal. 

It has been generally admitted that ethics proper begins when the 
freedom of the individual will is conceded. The Kantian dictum, ‘Thou 
canst ; therefore thou oughtest’, holds true of all ethical speculations, though- 
philosophical theories that imply a denial of the reality of the finite in an 
ultimate reference have tended to raise the question whether freedom of 
the will has any meaning beyond the realm of the empirical. It has been 
sought to be proved, for instance, by the critics of Indian speculations on 
morals, that, logically speaking, there cannot be any science of ethics in 
India, specially in Brahmanical literature, because of certain philosophical 
presuppositions. Thus it has been argued that if the absolutistic position 
of the Advaita Vec^nta be accepted as true, then the reality of tlic finite 
disappears altogether and there is no sense in talking of the freedom of a 
being that does not exist in reality. If the agent is himself unreal, obvioush’ 
his actions cannot be treated as possessing any reality. The distinction 
drawn by Advaitism between the world of reality and the w'orld of practi- 
cality is supposed to be a very lame excuse to get out of a difficult situation. 
For it is with the individual as real that we have to deal in any problem 
of ethical conduct ; and there must also be a field in which that conduct 
is manifested, that is, there must be other selves towards whom ethical 
action is directed. Thus without acknowledging the reality of a tvorld of 
finite selves tve cannot broach the moral problem at all. 

There is this other objection that the admission of the law of Karma 
as governing human actons seriously imperils the freedom of the will. If 
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jl tlie law is to be strictly interpreted, it is urged; then' the past lives o£ any 

■ individtial have a determining voice in controlling 'his actions of the present 
life. Ill; other words, the actions that a man is. capable of doing depend 
; not only upon what he wishes to do in this life, but also upon what capacity 

{ was left to him to perforin them freely by the moral results of the actions 



naturally turns towards evil, he cannot be expected to follow the dictates of 
a righteous will. Either his intelligence is so clouded that he cannot deter- 
mine the moral aim or, even when he knows what is right, he is obliged to 
do the wrong because of the strong passions to which he is subjected in this 
life as a result of evil actions of his previous lives. 

Then; again, theorists that are theistically inclined may go to the 
extreme of supposing that the only true agent whose will is being carried 
out in the world process is God. The finite cannot go against the ordi- 
nances and determinations of the Infinite. For the converse supposition 
wnuld make the universe a field of two contending forces, viz. God and 
man. As this is inadmissible, we must accept the position that it is only 
the divine will that is carried out through the world process and that man 
is a mere tool in the hands of the divinity and has no independence 
of his own in the matter of shaping either his own destiny or the future 
of the world process. Man is not a co-worker with God, for he is after 
all a conduit through which divine energy is flowing to its ideal end or 
predetermined destination. AVe may be conscious oi how we are working 
but not of tohy and tvhither ; and certainly we do not guide the course of 
our life. ' 




ETHICS PRESUPPOSED BY ALL RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS 
Thus from both pantheistic and theistic sides the possibility of ethics 
may be assailed. It is significant, however, that in none of these lines of 
thought is the ethical problem absent, nor is it admitted by any one of 
them that morality is not a human xesponsibility. As a matter of fact, 
it has been claimed that the moral problem has been most persistently 
pui'sued and successfully tackled in India, and even those who did not 
connect morality with religion had not the least hesitation in denouncing 
those who believed that the world was ruled by chance or by inaction in 
the moral field. Witness, for instance, the severe criticisms to which the 
heretical teachers were subjected in the Buddhistic systems, because some 
hplipved in materialism, others in fortuitous origination, still others in 
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should be so highly moralistic, and should have set a pattern for all those 
in the East and the West who believe that morality needed no theological 
support and could be based upon an innate propensity towards goodness 
or a social consideration with which all individuals arc by nature endowed. 

It has been pointed out also that the Indian philosophical systems 
are ntore intellectualistic than moralistic in their outlook, and that tvhat 
they really aim at is not a purification of the will but a clarification of 
the understanding. This charge, though partly justified in the sense that 
in India the Socratic identification of virtue with knotvledge was more 
widely practised than anywhere else in the world, is not wholly just, 
because the intellect was never view^ed as totally uninfluenced by moral 
activities. Manu, in fact, forbids the imparting of instruction to persons 
swayed by passions, and the Gita promises knowledge to the man of faith 
(b'addha). It will be a strange misreading of Indian philosophy to suggest 
that morality was not a necessary element in man’s ascent to higher 
realms of truth. Again and again do we meet with the declaration 
that man does not attain clarity of understanding without performing the 
duties of his station, and that whosoever eschews the obligations of life is 
destined to lose vision of absolute truth. Morality, in fact, was regarded 
as a necessary ground of philosophical competence (adhikara). It is indeed 
true that in India moral action did not always have the same connotation 
in the different systems but then the same is true of other parts of the 
world where also the different systems do not advocate an identical defini- 
tion of morality. We cannot define the nature of concrete moral duties 
without reference to the social otganization of the locality. What conduct 
was ethically correct in the city-states of Greece was not necessarily so in 
Imperial Rome. India with its belief in castes (jdti) and classes (varna) 
and stages of life (asrama) had necessarily to orient its moral philosophy to 
the actualities of a social situation which is to be found nowhere else in 
the world. Its classification of duties and virtues was naturally influenced 
by its social organization ; and no one who is not familiar wdth its social 
life is likely to have an intimate knowledge and appreciation of its ethical 
code. Thus the rights and duties of the different castes and classes were 
not identical because of the different functions that they were expected to 
perform in the social body. Those that advocated a uniform code of morals 
had to impugn, first of all, the Brahmanical system of social stratification. 
Again, where life was divided into different stages, it was natural that duties 
appertaining to them would also vary. Then there are transcendental 
considerations that have a bearing upon man’s conduct. Belief in God, 
departed ancestors, and future life would naturally dictate certain types 
of conduct, and ethics ^would have some reference to the unseen universe 
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ivith which man has to hold commerce. It is obvious therefore that the 
moral problem is an intricate one in Indian thought, specially when we 
take into account the types of speculations that men in India had regarding 
the ultimate destiny of the human soul and the factors that were supposed 
to influence the attainment of that destiny. 

ETHICAL BELIEFS IN THE VEDIC PERIOD 

In the formulation of its ethical doctrine Brahmanism was fortunate 
in having a scriptural basis of great antiquity. The Vedas were regarded 
as the ultimate source of all d/zarma — ^an elusive word that might stand 
for law, virtue, duty, and religion, either jointly or severally. All other 
sources of dharma, such as the Smrti (legal literature), sadacdra (the pattern 
of good conduct set by men deeply versed in the Vedic lore), and svasya 
utmanah priyam (actions pleasing to individual conscience), were ulti- 
mately based upon the mental and moral equipment of the Vedic scholars. 
In ■fact, when latterly the question arose whether the good points in the 
heterodox systems should not be accepted as patterns of belief and conduct, 
it was immediately pointed out that those who committed the one supreme 
mistake of not recognizing the validity of the Vedas could not be relied 
upon to give a correct lead in matters of thought and conduct. 

Now, the Vedas, specially the jRc, Yajus, and Sdmfln, enunciated one 
great principle, viz. that the universe was governed by order {rta) and 
truth (iatya)— a conception which probably goes back to the Indo-Iranian 
times, because in the Avesta also Asha appears as one of the guardian angels 
(Spenta Mainyu), and Ahura-Mazda himself is supposed to have fire (Atash) 
as his body and truth (Arta = rtfl) as his soul. In fact, the Vedic specula- 
tion went to the length of supposing that the first products of the divine 
fei'vour (tapas) were these two (rta and ^fl/yu), which means that before 
there could be a cosmos there must first be regularity in the behaviour of 
things, and that before there could be a social organization there must 
first be mutual trustfulness based upon truthful speech and conduct. In 
the light of this thought we come across the belief that the gods obey order 
(rtavat) and are protectors of law (jiasya gopa) and fixed ordinances 
\dhrtavrata). From this belief follows the logical sequel that the gods do 
not transgress the limits of their authority, nor do they quarrel among 
• themselves. In fact, in many a hymn the gods are invoked together, and 
men are directed to follow the example of the gods in their social dealings 
in order that they might have, like them, identical objective, common 
counsel, and concerted action. The path of austerity and abnegation, 
which we meet with in later literature as the proper way of life, is to be met 
with in the Vedas themselves. Tapas, for instance;^ as a mystic practice is 
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to be found associated e\cn with the gods in the Vedic literature, and 
anchorites with long hair {ki'.sin) are also referred to there. It tvill not 
therefore l)c airrect to say that austcritie.s were a later importation, and 
that the joyful attitude towards life in \’edic times did not have occasional 
exceptions. It is necessary to keep in mind, hotvever, the supreme impor- 
tance attached to law in the ^'cdas, for we find that the law of Karma in its 
various forms, as adopted by Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Jainism and, in 
fact, all schools of philosophy, can be easily affiliated to this law of cosmic 
order adumbrated in the \^edic literature. It is quite possible that the 
\^edic Aryans, who had to regulate their life, whether nomadic or settled, 
by the observation of certain cosmic phenomena, came to a very early under- 
standing of the laws gor'erning the different departments and phenomena 
of nature, and could therefore record some astronomical happenings in their 
religious literature and regulate their religious practices in confonnity rvith 
their discovery of cosmic latvs. 

One other notable fact that tvas responsible for the continuity of the 
moral tradition was the recognition that the bond between man and the 
higher powers w^as broken by the invasion of sin. We come across a large 
number of words in the Vedas signifying sinfulness, which shotrs that 
the religious-minded were keenly aware of lapses in their moral conduct 
and were solicitous about re-establishing their moral relation with the gods 
through appropriate means. It is not very much a matter of surprise that 
sin should sometimes be conceived almost as a kind of physical stain remov- 
able by some physical means, such as ablution or the sprinkling of ^vater. 
Even much later religious beliefs of other lands have prescribed water as a 
means of purification not only of the body but of the soul. But genuine 
repentance, unconnected with physical lustration, is frequently met ^vith 
in the Vedas, and it was widely believed that human conduct -was subject 
to the constant scrutiny of overseeing pow’ers and that sins could not be 
hidden from their gaze. The god with whom morality was specially asso- 
ciated was Varuna, and to a lesser extent Brhaspati, Aditi, and the Adii}'as 
also were supposed to protect the pious. The Sun is the eye of Mitra- 
Varuna to whom he reports the conduct of men and w'hose spies could 
never be hoodwinked or fail to report correctly. No wonder that it should 
be stated that Varuna is the invisible third when trvo men ai'e plotting 
together, for nothing can be hidden from the gaze of this moral god. But 
Varuna and also other gods, e.g. Agni, Savitr, Usas, Dyaus, Prthi\l, etc., 
were conceived of as forgiving sins. Conversely, the righteous ivere assured 
of a good reward for their rectitude and promised the fruit of their charity, 
benevolence, and sacrificial acts (istapurfa). The Vedic seers could justi- 
fiably claim that the religious could be regarded as relations of the gods 
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and addi'ess the latter as such. The broken link between god and man 
could be repaired by recourse to confession and penitence, and continuance 
in sin entailed not only failure in life, but also physical ailment which 
could be removed only by proper prayer to the gods and the abandonment 
of the immoral life. i 

DEVELOPMENT DURING THE PERIOD OF THE BRAHMANAS 
The period of the Brahmanas is regarded by Western scholars as a 
period of stagnation in religious thought and of a gradual preponderance 
of the magical factor as contrasted with the properly spiritual. It is indeed 
true that faith in the efficacy of the mantras began to grow apace ; but it 
would be a misi’eading of the spiritual history of India to suggest that 
human arrogance dispensed altogether with the need of divine help and 
pi'oper devotion in this period. Sraddha or faith continued to be the prime 
necessity of a religious life ; and purity, which sometimes went to fastidious 
lengths, teas still demanded as an indispensable necessity of spiritual per- 
fection. Wdiat really gained in strength is the belief that there was a subtle 
relation bettveen acts and their fruits, and that certain sacrifices properly 
done inevitably brought forth certain results. This change of attitude to- 
wards the function of the gods in joining merit to fi’uition was responsible 
at a later time for the enunciation of the doctrine that there were certain 
mystic forces in words and acts which every agent must take note of while 
performing his religious and moral duties. We have, in fact, interesting 
discussions about the relative superiority of mind and speech symbolized 
by the quarrel between Indra and Sarasvatl, and a fairly uniform conclusion, 
wdth rare deviations, that a mere act without an intention is not enough 
to produce moral result. This, it is obvious, cuts at the root of the belief 
that formality is sufficient for fulfilling the conditions of a moral and spiritual 
life. When we consider that by the end of this period the pendulum swung 
almost to the opposite pole and extolled contemplation as the principal 
means of attaining the spiritual objective of human existence, we can well 
believe that the gi'ound was being imperceptibly prepared in the preceding 
age for placing increased emphasis on the mental side of all ethical and 
religious operation. 

MORALITY IN BUDDHISM AND JAINISM 
The Upanisads constitute a landmark in the development of Indian 
spirituality, because by now the belief in the doctrine of Karma, which 
includes as a subsidiary feature the belief in transmigration, has taken a firm 
^ hold of the Aryan mind. When we remember that the religion of the 
Upanisads, Buddhism, and Jainism, which were ajpiost contemporaneous 
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movements, based themselves on this doctrine, we can well realize that some- 
thing must have happened in the meantime to necessitate an emphasis on 
the ethical need o£ spiritual living. In Buddhism and Jainism the gods of 
tlie \'cdas either disappear altogether or continue in colourless subsidiary 
existence ; the loss of belief in gods did not, however, entail the encourage- 
ment of antinomian living. On the other hand, we find that in these auste- 
rities harden, renunciations are more insistently demanded, and attachments 
of all kinds are denounced in gradually stronger language. This is a marvel 
in the religious history of the world, because too often has it been beliet^ed 
that without a theistic support morality tends to collapse. It is obvious 
that in India a substitute for faith in divine pleasure was found in the 
belief in the efficacy of moral life, and those who did not subscribe to 
the dogma that pious souls go to the eternal heavens of merciful and 
pacified gods could still believe that spiritual advancement was possible 
by ethical actions alone. It is possible that the declining faith in the 
eternity of heavenly abodes and their denizens was responsible for suggest- 
ing a surer mode of eternal existence, though the nature of this was not 
uniformly conceived, and each system had its own way of formulating the 
condition of the emancipated soul finally freed from the travails of empiri- 
cal existence. The tone now becomes definitely more sombre as the incen- 
tive to moral life is not the attainment of a blissful celestial life, but escape 
from the sorrows and tribulations of earthly existence. In consonance with 
this changed conception of the nature of human life we find that the appa- 
rent joys which men hanker after are stigmatized as sorrows in disguise, 
and the philosophical disciplines that systematized this vein of thought 
practically took it for granted that enjoyments did not really advance the 
cause of the soul so much as abstention and abnegation did. The charge 
that Indian ethics is mainly negative and escapist in its conception is based 
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both monks and nuns, were heavier, and it was expected that if they were 
to set a pattern of conduct for the people at large, they must lead a life of 
severer discipline. In fact, in Brahmanical literature also a higher caste 
connoted at the same time a more austere form of life. A Brahmana was 
expected to practise certain virtues which it was not obligatory on the other 
castes to follotv. He was expected to pass his time in study and devotion, 
to be self-restrained and forgiving, to be satisfied with little, and not attached 
inoi'dinately to any worldly possession. But Vaisyas were not expected to 
practise all these virtues, because as the producers of the means of suste- 
nance they had other obligations to fulfil. Generally speaking, the higher 
the caste the greater the restraint. If therefore a Brahmana had certain 
privileges in the eye of the law and commanded greater respect in society, 
these rrere hard-won honours based upon sterner self-discipline and higher 
spirituality. Any occupation that was degrading or brought inordinate 
wealth ts’as forbidden to the Brahmanas, nor could they ordinarily take to 
the profession of a soldier in view of the fact that it involved cruelty and 
lust of concpiest. Even in the heretical systems a true Brahmana has there- 
fore been extolled in no uncertain terms. What they objected to was the 
system of hereditary caste w^hich believed that virtue came by birth and not 
through personal nature and effort. Buddhism and Jainism proclaimed a 
charter of individual worth as against the Brahmanical institution of 
settling the question of merit on the basis of birth. Thus, as against the 
varnahania scheme of Brahmanical life, was enunciated the principle of 
individual worth attainable by all persons by pursuing the path of purity. 

BRAHMANICAL IDEA OF MORAL ACTION 
Let us turn now' to the Brahmanical idea of moral action. It is obvious 
that in India, as elsewhere, the conception of what constitutes morality 
w'ould materially depend upon the moral standard ultimately adopted. So 
long as men think that human actions are controlled by the need of pleas- 
ing the gods, the scriptures, as embodying the divine will, naturally deter- 
mine the nature of moral obligation. Religion then becomes the source 
of morality, and the divine will the ultimate determinant of duty. 
Similarly, scriptural authority is stressed in the Mimamsa school of 
thought where the nature of the various duties is- delineated. We are told, 
■ for instance, that dharma is what is prescribed {codana-laksano’rtho 
dharmah). The scripture may direct that certain actions should be per- 
formed ; and yet they would be obligatory simply because the scripture 
has said so, though no rew'ard has been promised and no reason assigned. 
The non-performance of such actions would entail sin. These are called 
nitya karmas or duties of perfect obligation. But tjje scriptures may some- 
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times be more kind and specify what benefit would accrue to the performer 
of actions of certain other types. These would be hmiya karmas or duties 
of imperfect or contingent obligation: one is not obliged to perform them 
if one has no desire to have the fruits thereof. For instance, only those 
who aspired to go to heaven or to attain mundane objectives like the birth 
of a son or the attainment of wealth were under an obligation to perform 
relevant sacrifices. Besides these, there were other duties that were contin- 
gent in the sense that their performance depended upon certain specific 
things happening, but they w'ere obligatory in the sense that if those things 
happened, the relevant actions had to be performed (jiaimittika karinas). 
Thus various sacraments associated with certain happenings like birth, 
death, etc. had to be performed when those events occun'ed. Similarly, 
certain rites were periodic like the new moon and full moon sacrifices, or 
were performed on certain special occasions such as an eclipse. These 
sacrifices were moral actions in the sense that they were performed in fulfil- 
ment of certain scriptural injunctions. Detailed instructions are to be 
found in the various rules of interpretation about the way in which 
certain Vedic injunctions, prescriptions, laudations, etc. were to be under- 
stood as having a binding force of different types. It was believed that 
as religion dealt with many transcendental matters, unaided human reason 
could not possibly fix religious duties without reference to some infallible 
authority. The intrusion of argument into such matters amounted not 
only to a daring presumption, but also to a gross blasphemy. 

Now, if, judged by the human standard of value, a particular action like 
killing in a sacrifice appeared to be cruel, the justification for indulging in 
such an apparently immoral action could be found only in a scriptural 
prescription. The informed reader would remember in this connection a 
similar discussion the European scholastics had about certain items of reli- 
gious belief being either according to reason or beyond I'eason or contrary 
to reason. In the wake of a discussion of this nature it tvas inevitable 
that the question should be raised whether the prescription (niyoga) was 
divinely ordained or independent of ail personal command. Those theis- 
tically inclined saw in prescribed duties the divine will manifested through 
seers and prophets, that is, persons specially privileged by divine grace to 
know divine intentions and proclaim the same for human guidance. Those 
who upheld, however, the autonomy of the moral law went further and’ 
saw in the scheme of human duties the operation of certain eternally valid 
ethical laws which even the Almighty could not alter but had simply to 
acknowledge. The mediaeval controversy in Europe bettveen the Scotists 
and the Thomists over the primacy of the divine intellect or that of the 
divine will readily cqmes to the mind in this connection. Ultimately, 
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howe\ er, the majority verdict in India went in favour of those who upheld 
the eternity of the moral law and divine creation being controlled by the 
lau’ of Order and Truth. Seeing that the heterodox systems also formulated 
their moral law without a theistic basis, the majority view had influen- 
tial support from an unexpected quarter. Thus, the Mimamsa, Buddhism, 
and Jainism conspired together to establish firmly the self-sufficiency of 
the moral late and to lay the basis of the classical doctrine of Karma accord- 
ing to tvhidi moral actions produced their own fruit without reference to 
any kind of divine dispensation. The Nyaya theory and the theistic schools 
had great difficulty in introducing modifications into this theory and find- 
ing scope for divine interv'ention in the operation of the moral law. In the 
words of '^Villiam James, the thinkers of India were ‘tough-minded’ and 
not ‘tender-minded’, as they expected each man to bear the cross of his own 
iniquities and not to look up to a merciful , Providence to come to his 
rescue. This obviously could not have.been to the taste of those like the 
Rrunanujists who endotved God with all auspicious qualities, including the 
capacity of cancelling evil and human imperfection. God not only pos- 
sesses knots ledge and pots’er but is also forgiving, compassionate, and indul- 
gent tots ards the tveak. These attributes will have no meaning if God 
cannot come to the help and rescue of sinners and out of His superabundant 
, grace take back to His heart the penitent sinner. But this consideration 
had no appeal to the resolute ethicists, who resisted the importation of 
divine intervention in man’s moral affairs for fear that laxity would grow 
when there w'as a hope that an indulgent God would be swayed by prayers 
and thus the moral law would be indirectly negated. 

In addition to the positive prescriptions, the Mimamsakas admitted 
the existence of nisedhas or negative injunctions. Taking it for granted 
that the occasions for temptation are many and that human understanding 
and will are weak, the moralists thought that the first necessity of a moral 
life tvas resistance to evil solicitations. Social justice and social harmony 
would demand forbearance from certain types of acts wrhich were anti- 
social or subversive of social discipline. Hence it w^as felt that prescrip- 
tions must be supplemented by prohibitions, incentives by restraints. It 
is much more difficult to persuade people to do positive good than to stop 
them from doing evil. Frailty is such an abiding feature of human nature 
that constant reminder about the possibility of transgressing moral limits 
wns necessary to keep people in the straight path of virtue. It is only 
rarely, however, that man w^as supposed to be evil by nature and morality 
to be a constant restraint to suppress the evil that is in man. More 
frequently it w’as held, on the other hand, that man had an innate goodness 
which turned into evil on account of the obscijration of his intellect. 
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Hence, virtue is knowledge ; the proper means of making men virtuous 
is to gite proper enlightenment to their soul. Men peiiorm evil actions 
under the impression that they are achieving thereby some kind of good. 
Once they see that their conduct is not conducit c to the realization of their 
highest potentiality as rational beings, they would automatically desist from 
unwholesome ways of life. Here again, an insignificant minority were of 
opinion that men might know the good and yet do the et il deliberately. A 
comparison of the Indian decalogue with the Jewish tvill show that positive 
and negative prescriptions are to be found in both. 

BRAHMAISTCAL MORALITY— UNIVERSAL DUTIES 
We have observed already that the principle of moral obligation in 
Brahmanism rested upon a recognition of specific duties attached to each 
caste and each stage of life. It will be incorrect to think, howet'er, that 
beyond performing the duties of their particular class there were no 
universal duties which every man was expected to perform. Both the 
legalists and the philosophers drew a distinction betw^een general and 
special duties. Society is composed of all sorts of people in mutual inter- 
action and is not a homogeneous fraternity of persons belonging to the same 
caste or profession. Hence there must be certain duties which cut across all 
sectional divisions and are necessary for maintaining the strength and- 
progress of the social organism. Then again, there are transcendental 
matters towards which all people must bear the same type of attitude. Thus 
even if a Brahmana has a prerogative of direct approach to a divine 
image, religious faith can never be a monopoly with his class, and all men 
are expected to possess devotion and perform their religious duties. 
Similarly, doing good to others, entertaining guests, feeding the animal 
creation that frequents human homes, and offering oblations to ancestors 
are enjoined on all irrespective of their castes and professions. Similarly, 
abjuring injury to living beings, as also forcible and unjust possession of 
others’ properties, is one of the fundamental conditions of social e.xistence 
and is therefore a universal duty. Sexual purity and continence of all 
kinds are as much personal perfections as necessities of social concord. 
Then again, keeping the senses under control and practising truthfulness in 
word, thought, and deed are essentials of moral purity. The abjuration of 
the six deadly sins — ^lust, anger, greed, infatuation, pride, and jealousy — 
is a human obligation which all must fulfil. The distinctive Indian contri- 
bution to this list is the renunciation of excessive attachment and hatred of 
all kinds, which are both disturbances of the soul in a positive and a negative 
manner respectively. A sage is expected to rise above both, to go, in fact, 
beyond all duality in ojrder to practise that indifference without which he 
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cannot escape being troubled by his environment and losing the composure 
of his mind. Not only in the Bhagavad-Glta, hut elsewhere also, this 
direction to atoid being unduly attracted or repelled by the world is given 
to all. In addition to these, and as following more or less as a corollary 
from them, men are advised to practise forgiveness and patience, and, in 
fact, returning good for evil, love for hatred, charity for miserliness, and 
honesty for deceit. 

The ultimate ideal being the securing of justice in society, it may' 
sometimes happen that patient sufEering fails of its purpose. The problem 
of counteracting evil in such a contingency found advocates of different 
remedies. Those tvho held that violence of every kind was a taboo trusted 
to an ultimate change of heart in the oppressor consequent on the non- 
opposition of the oppressed. But the advocates of the rival theory thought 
that that might prove an encouragement to the continuance of iniquity 
and oppression. The\’ therefore advocated a resistance to evil in the interest 
of the greater good to the world at large. The Brahmanical theory of God 
descending on earth not only to succour the righteous, but also to put down 
the unrighteous, took note of the fact that divine government sometimes 
necessitated the infliction of evil to restore the social balance disturbed by 
iniquitous persons. As such, it is the duty of those entrusted trith the task 
of maintaining order to co-operate with God in preventing social disturb- 
ance and political upheaval not conducive to the realization of moral 
perfection. Not to do so would be a shirking of moral responsibility and 
would entail sin. It is true that in India, as elsewhere, the worldly-wise 
and the spiritually advanced did not have the same conception regarding 
the applicability of private ^thics to international relation. Broadly 
si>caking. human objectives were divided into four categories— moral action 
{(ilianna), economic activity and statecraft (artha), propagation of the race 
{kdina), and emancipation (^inoksa). It W'as taken for granted that the rules 
of morality and tlie rules of the state would not always tally, and therefore 
it was conceded that certain actions that would not be permissible in 
furtherance of private interests were allowable for the safety of the state, 
^'lurder, for instance, would be a heinous private offence, but a just tvar 
might be a moral duty of the state, although every war would involve the 
■ killing of enemies. Similarly, punishing the guilty was a kingly obligation. 
We are not concerned here with certain other types of state activities such 
as spying, tvanton aggression, etc. the moral quality of which might be 
questioned. But on the whole the art of government (dandaniti) was 
o^enerally conceived in humane terms, and the lords spiritual had a large 
share in determining the state policy, seeing that^the chief minister was 
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ahnrtsi inxariahly a Bnihmana and the priest had a scut in the state 
(.‘\cciui\'c c'ounciL 


in. VCT. OF PHYSICAL HEAl.TH AND PURIIV IN EI HICS 



An t.-lahoratc st'hcme of discipline is to be found in the Yoga system 
where under the title of the accessaries of yoga (yogdnga) arc to be found 
t!jc \ avioiis actions and abstentions that a spiritual aspirant was expected to 
practise in the interest of self-discipline, social concord, and spiritual 
advancement. Similar attempts at classifying duties arc to be found in the 
legtil and philosophical litei'ature, e.g. in Mann and Prasastapada’s commen- 
tary on the Vaisesika-Snira. It is acknowledged here that the condition of 
the body has some hand in determining the state of the mind, and hence 
prescriptions cover not only the discipline of tire mind, but also the control 
of the body. Cleanliness, steadiness, concentration of the sense-organs, 
withdratval of the same from unholy and unseemly objects, regulation 
of the breath, and assumption Of characteristic bodily attitudes were also 
pressed into the service of controlling the mind, dissipating wayward 
thoughts, and bringing about a meditative pose; The objectii'e always was 
to make the body an ally instead of an enemy. It is indeed true that 
meditation on the impurity of the body constituted the negative fifth 
meditation (asubhahhavand) in addition to the four positive ones of friendlk 
ness {maitrt), compassion {karund), sympathetic joy {muditd), and ignoring 
of human frailties (upeksa). But it was acknowledged at the same time 
that the body could be brought under spiritual control and transformed 
into a seat of holiness. In the Tantrika system, for instance, various deities 
or forms of the same deity are supposed to reside in different parts of the 
body, so that the human organism is looked upon as a veritable holy temple. 

. The identification with the deity might go to the length of supposing that 
the devotee was justified in worshipping his own body as God incarnate ; 
and in later times philosophies extolling this aspect of human body became 
widespread and popular. We are not thinking only of the worsliip of 
preceptors and saints and veneration to the earthly monarch as if they arc 
gods ; we are referring to the fact that both in one’s own body and in those 
of others divinity was supposed to be resident, and a guest was supposed 
to be a representative of all the gods. It is doubtful whether the doctrine 
of the incarnation of God or the representation of the Godhead by images 
could have made any headway, if the human body were considered to be 
absolutely impure. Possibly, the pantheistic view that the rvhole universe 
is Brahman reinforced the belief in the sanctity of all forms of existence 
including the material. 

The general attitude of the philosophers and moralists tvas, however, 
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hostile towards the body because of the fact that the usual philosophical 
position was either clualistic or spiritualistic, in neither of which the body 
could claim an equality in pure existence with the soul. Those who 
thought of morality in terms of the regulation of mind naturally looked 
down upon the needs of the body and considered them in the light of 
troublesome impediments to spiritual advancement. They did not always 
agree as to ■^vhy spiritual endeavour should be made, but they were fairly 
unanimous that the interest of the body should not figure in ethical' 
calculation except in so far as it helped in the performance of one’s moral- 
duties. Thus the rules of health must be obeyed if the spiritual aspirant 
is to keep under sufficient control his flighty thoughts and impulsive 
propensities. Ablution and other types of cleansing w'ere ordained because 
they helped to bring in a helpful mental attitude. If, however, it wei'e 
to be believed, as was actually done by some, that even this small attention 
paid to the body was a distraction for the soul, then the proper moral 
attitude would be to keep the body dirty and to grow matted locks. The 
practice of austerity, again, might bring in a propensity towards spiritual 
outlook, and tapaSj e.g. mortification of the flesh, could be defended on the 
ground that it enabled the soul to gain control over the body. 

ETHICAL SANCTIONS 

The materialists like the Carvakas did not recognize the reality or 
priority of the spirit ; still they prescribed a code of duties, taking care 
to point out that this was not a prescription of God or the scripture but 
the order of the only visible authority, namely, the king. In other words, 
positive laws as enacted by the earthly king constitute the entire body 
of moral truths. And if people do agree to put up with some incon- 
veniences and pains, it is because thereby they would be assured of 
enjoyment of pleasures. Thus there was a mixture of the standard as law 
and the standard as pleasure. 

In between those who upheld the authority of the king and those 
who made ethical imperatives impersonal in character, there were others 
who upheld the theory that social prescription was the final determinant 
of moral conduct. The conduct of the good is imitated by the people at 
large ; and as customs vary from place to place and from time to time, in 
' certain matters at least ethical relativity was inevitable. In any matter of 
doubt or where alternative prescriptions are to be found, one would not 
commit any wrong if one were to follow the customs of one’s own locality 
(deso-CCLTCL), community (lokd.cS.TcCj, or family (kulScSTcC). If the ultimate 
object of moral conduct is to maintain the social equilibrium and ensure 
social peace, then obviously nothing that disturbs th^m should be practised. 
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I'iu’ assumption in this vicw-|X)int is tliat the collective wisdom 

ol' the (imiiimnity or the I'acc cannot go wrong, and an indi\ ideal judge- 
men! is not always the safest criterion of moral tjuality. 

To this view-point it was possible to demur, for in that ease social 
laivs would Ijecoiuc as rigid as the laws of the Medes and the Persians, and 
there would be no scope for the operation of an enlightened conscience 
or reforming ^eal. Hence some upheld the position that it is not social 
convention or custom that should determine the moral conduct, but it is 
the law of moral life as laid down by seers, prophets, and saints that should 
govern human behaviour. A Buddha or a Mahavira has laid dotvn the 
iatv of mortil life for his followers, and it is this that constitutes the ethical 
code. By their strenuous moral life and their perfected intelligence these 
prophets have peered into the realm of truth, and because they have the 
good of the people at heart and are moved by compassion at the sight of 
their misery they have spread the truths of moral life as perceiied by 
them and thereby enabled them to ford the stream of sathsam. Something 
like prophetic infallibility is the basis of the acceptance of the moral knvs. 

The theists obviously could not accept this position. To them 
omniscience belonged only to God, and freedom from all disturbing 
elements was only a divine prerogative. The eternal, omniscient Being 
who has never been infected by any kind of ignorance, sin, or incapacity 
can alone lay down the laws of moral life. Hence morality is a divine 
prescription, and human endeavour should be directed to discovering and 
following the moral prescriptions of God. The extreme section went to 
the length of supposing that as God was the source of morality and He 
was not constrained by any external factor, the nature of a moral action 
depended entirely upon the divine will. The moderate section, howeier, 
did not support the idea of a possibility at any time of God prcscriihtig 
a new set of moral rules according to His caprice, and supported the v iew 
that the divine nature has an eternal vision of unalterable verities, tvithin 
which laws of morality are included. Moral laws are therefore not 
arbitrary prescriptions of God but communications through God of 
unchanging moral rules. We are coming back, in fact, to the theoi'y of 
moral law as impersonal, which is the view of the Mimamsakas, by a 
different route. 

ETHICAL RELATIVITY 

One other point that needs recording is a new conception of ethical 
relativity to be found in Indian thought. The word ‘relativity’ has been 
generally understood as implying the possibility of truths as alternatives 
or even as transitory. Thus what action is regarded as moral in one place 
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may not be so in another. A comparison o£ the moral prescriptions of 
different races and religions would reveal the startling fact that while there 
is fundamental similarity in respect of certain moral duties there is wide 
di\ ergence in respect of others, so much so that a moral presoription of one 
religion wotild be considered as grossly immoral in another. Similarly, 
our conceptions of morality alter from age to age and the index of civiliza- 
tion is the acknowledgement of the superiority of more humane virtues 
over those more gross. Many of the moral prescriptions of an earlier time’ 
are no longer countenanced, and it is likely that in the course of time 
many of our modern prescriptions would share the same fate. 

India knew of similar changes in moral conception and worked off 
man)' of the cruelties of past times in formulating new ethical creeds. In 
such matters theological presuppositions had obviously a large hand in 
determining change in moral attitude. But what is peculiar in the 
Indian conception of ethical relativity is the fact that duties had reference 
to degrees of illumination obtained. Not being a ‘scripturary’ religion, 
Brrdnnaiiistn at any rate had not to accept an authoritatively laid down 
code of morals binding on all. Its institution of castes and stages of life 
(iianuiirama) made it possible to recognize relativity in moral duties of the 
different sections of the people in their different stages of spiritual life. 
Each caste had its own specific duties in addition to others which were 
common to moi'e than one caste or to all men alike. Similarly, each stage 
of life had its owm special duties, though here again certain universal 
duties were also present. The philosophers of India improved upon this 
conception by linking moral obligation with the stage of spiritual attain- 
ment. A man tvho has succeeded in seeing through the illusory character 
of tlic mundane existence feels himself under no further obligation to 
follow certain moral prescriptions, just as he considers himself free not to 
observe certain modes of social custom or religious worship. 

Thus, according to the Vedanta, a seer tvho has been able to realize 
his oneness with Brahman can no longer observe the ordinary duty of 
religion, thinking of God as the worshipped and himself as the w’orshipper. 
For the practical world of experience God is a necessity, and duties towards 
a Creator are obligatory. But in an ultimate reference neither the tvor- 
shipper nor the tvorshipped has any being, and a person who could rise 
■ above all distinctions w’as not required to follow a code of religious ethics 
based upon the recognition of an eternal Creator. In fact, a spiritual insight 
into the nature of truth was the only activity in which man at his 
highest was expected to indulge. Thus ethics, religion, and philosophy all 
culminated in a realization of the ultimate unity of absolute existence 
{ekamevadvitriyam). Knowledge and virtue entirely coincide, and good and 
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c^il cease fo iKne any meaning to one who has gone beyond all duality 
(dvandvritlld). Many have seen in this jx)sition the danger of an anti- 
nomian culniinalion of moral life and have pointed to certain passages in 
the Upauisads and elsewhere where it has beett said that such a person 
commits no sin even though he indulges in some of the lowest vices. An 
exaggerated and esoteric lattguage has always its danger, as we know too 
well, from a misinterpretation of such prescriptions and also of certain 
.lantrika practices. A more correct way of understanding such passages 
would be that a sage in such a stage w-ould not only lose all sense of 
distinction, but would also be so absorbed in his own vision that he would 
practise no moral activity and perfoi'm no social action, good or bad, at all. 
A man who has passed through a life of the severest discipline is not likely 
to land himself in the pai'adox of suddenly turning vicious after attaining 
the highest vision of reality. The Buddhists taught, in fact, that after a 
certain stage of perfection (^bhilmi) has been attained, there is no possibility 
of backsliding for the spiritual aspirant. Similarly, emphasis upon charity 
from the Vedic times downwards has been construed by some as aiming at 
satisfying the greed of priests. When it is remembered that in the classic 
symbolism of religion {dharmd) as a bull, truth, cleanliness, compassion, 
and charity are regarded as its four feet and that in innumerable passages 
charity has nothing to do with gifts to the Brahmanas, we at once see the 
weakness of such criticisms. The prevailing attitude of the Upanisads is to 
advise men to desist from all actions right or wrong and to take to the path 
of meditation and realization, forgetting altogether the distinction of good 
and bad. We have repeated assertions, however, that a man who has 
wisdom does not sin, and that a sinner is not purified by scriptural study 
or by any penance or sacrifice. 

MORAL ACTIONS AND THEIR GOALS 

Naturally, the question arose about the types of actions in which men 
indulge and the results of such actions. Broadly speaking, actions {karma) 
are divided into good (sukla), bad (krsna), mixed (suklakrsna), and neither 
good nor bad (asukldkrsna). In the famous Yajnavalkya-Artabhaga dialogue 
in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad we have the cryptic saying that good begets 
good, bad bad. What those good and bad destinies were became the 
subject of active speculation at a later time, and the procedure of assessing • 
the moral value of an action was laid down. The different theories of heaven 
and hell, as are to be found in Brahmanism, Jainism, and Buddhism, 
took effective note of the different destinies of the good and the evil. 
Regarding mixed actions, there was trouble, and alternative theories were 
suggested about the way in which good and evil bore their respective fruits 
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in subsequent embodiments. It was admitted that the preponderance of 
either determined the nature of the next embodiment, which in its turn 
had a hand in determining the spiritual possibilities of the new being. 

A distinction teas drawn between modes of existence which were merely 
meant as punishments or rewards of actions done here below (bhogabhumi) 
and modes of existence in which fresh accumulation of merit and demerit 
niiglu take place [karnmbhTimi). The heterodox systems practically limited 
the field of moral activity to this mundane world of ours and extolled, 
human life to the extent of supposing that salvation could come to man and 
man alone and other types of beings, higher or lower, had to be reborn 
as men before they could obtain the saving knowledge. The Brah- 
manical view that salvation w^as possible through ethical behaviour in 
other realms also is to be found in the Vedantic theory of progressive 
sahation {hramamukti) that spiritual progress could be attained even 
bv gods ’ivho tvcrc supposed to be already half-way towards salvation 
through their earlier ethical activities. But heaven and salvation were 
not identical, and even desire for heaven was a kind of desire from 
which the enlightened were expected to extricate themselves. The 
Sfuhkhsa describes the gift to the sacrificing priest (daksind) as a kind of 
bondage (^batullia), for sacrifices which lead to heavenly existence 
(svarga) simply postpone the attainment of salvation (moksa). It was 
"difficult to decide what actions were ethically indifferent on the human 
level, but it was agreed that spiritual enlightenment {Brahmafmna, bodhi, 
sainyakjndna) was certainly included within this category, for at this stage 
the spiritual aspirant u^as regarded as having transcended all distinctions 
of good and evil and established an attitude of apathy towards ail earthly 
happenings and as having conquered completely all attachment (rdga), 
aversion (tlvcso'), and ignorance (inoheC). To some the attainment of such 
a condition came as a gift of nature because of the merits acquired 
in a pret ious life. But in almost ail cases, it had to be effected by effort 
along a very slippery path of which the spiritual novice was asked to beware. 
In fact, minute prescriptions were laid down in Buddhism, Jainism, and 
Brahmanism about attaining the different stages of this ascent of the soul 
(bhumi, guuaslhdnaka), and warnings were sounded about the lurking 
dangers of each stage, and also the powers (rddhi, vibhuti) and insights 
• {abhijnd) that higher stages bring were described. Moreover, the yogin 
is cautioned not to cling to any intermediate stage but to pass on to the 
final state of liberation, variously described as rnoksa, nirvana, nih- 
ireyasa, etc. In the pluralistic systems this coincided with a kind of 
spiritual isolation {kaivalya), though through omniscience the emancipated 
souls were regarded as becoming mutually pervasive. In the monistic and 
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istic. systems some kind of association with the ultimate Reality 
God (Isvara) or Brahman, was established. 


GITA SCHEME OF MORAL ACTION 

The Gila made a notable departure from the beaten track by denying 
that karma could be avoided at any time, though it admitted that dualities 
could be successfully transcended by z yogin. In a series of discourses 
Hdiich have become classical, the Gita discusses the various types of actions 
and points out that as no being, even God not excepted, could be entirely 
free from action, spirituality had to be defined in terms other than those 
of inaction. The spiritual act is not exclusive of the performance of the 
ordinary duties of life, but is a transformation of the same viewed from a 
higher standpoint. So long as we claim personal agency for all actions and 
desire their fruits, we get entangled in successive embodiments. I’o get 
rid of the contingency we must abjure all desire for the fruits of our 
meritorious actions and dedicate the same to God. This is not intended 
to be a vicarious enjoyment as when people pass on their merit for the 
benefit of a fellow-soul in spiritual distress ; for God is a bemg who is not 
affected by the results of actions, whether performed by Himself or dedi 
cated to Him by devout souls. In so far as man is able to efface self 
reference, he escapes the inevitable results of moral action ; and the easiesi 
mode of such self-effacement is to dedicate them to God, to whom realli 
belongs the initiation of all worldly happenings. This theory of karma 
sannyasa presupposes a belief that ultimately the finite beings aie to considei 
themselves as tools for the working out of divine plans. Now, in the schemf 
of the divine government of the world there is need of all types of action 
If the good have to be helped and rewarded, the es il are to be put dowr 
and punished; whosoever tries to avoid unpleasant duties that mighi 
involve cruelty is neglecting a portion of the divine purpose under thi 
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essentially good and spiritual others which are active and some- 

what spiritually indifferent (rajasika), while there are still others wdiiclr are 
lethargic and prone towards evil {tamasika). Obviously, the incentives and 
restraints would not be identical in the cases of these three, nor would 
their actions be of the same type. Obviously, the paths of discipline have 
got to be adjusted to the constitution of each type. The Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad has referred to the cardinal virtues that gods, men, and demons 
should practise, viz. self-control, bounteousness, and mercy or compassion* 
The Gitd also refers to the distinction between the divine (daivi) and 
the demoniacal (asurV) tendencies, as it does to the distinctive character- 
traits and tendencies of the sdttvika, rajasika, and tamasika types. In an 
acute analysis the Gita discusses the moral value of the different types of 
actions as prompted by the different elements (guna'} and leaves no one 
in doubt about its partiality for those who are prompted by the purest 
motives in the performance of their actions. It takes note also of the fact 
that all natures are not fitted for the performance of spiritual activities of 
all kinds. The temperamentally meditative, the naturally active, and the 
essentially devout may all yearn towards a spiritual life and get their 
suitable paths, which may not be identical. Duties prescribed in the line 
of least resistance are most easily performed ; and once this truth is recog- 
nized, as was done by Patailjali, tve shall cease to insist upon a uniform 
’’ pattern of moral conduct from all. Then again, man’s conception of God 
varies, and so the method of approach will naturally correspond to their 
idea of divinity. God as working in this world as its creator, God as co- 
extensive with this universe as an indwelling impersonal spirit, and God 
as both transcendent and immanent cannot exact the same type of 
response from the spiritually minded. Moral action, devotion, and medi- 
tation are each a spiritual way of approaching God according to the consti- 
tution of the believer and his conception of God. Thus the Gita scheme 
of moral action has a universal appeal, because it provides for that latitude 
in moral choice which differential constitution, innate or acquired, and 
speculation demand. 


FREEDOM OF WILL 

Adverting to this problem of choice, it may be argued that man has 
really no freedom to choose either because he is after all a wheel in the 
divine machinery or because actions of his previous lives fatally fix his con- 
stitution and determine him to a particular line of action. Reference has 
often been made to one or two celebrated passages which say that it is not 
man’s personal knowledge of good and evil but divine dispensation that 
“■decides how a man will act. Seeing, however, that Indian spiritual thought 
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has systematically fought against all tendencies towards predestination, it 
would be unwise to lay excessive emphasis on such exceptional uttet'ances. 
If God were ultimately responsible for man’s acts of commission and 
omission, then the doctrine of transmigration would lose all meaning ; and 
yet it is this belief in repeated embodiments due to moral action that has 
governed the lives of spiritual India through untold generations. That 
man is his own friend or his own foe has been so often repeated, that one’s 
bVn actions find one out even after millions of births as a calf finds out its 
mother has been enunciated so often in different languages, and that it is 
only by personal endeavour that man deserves a state of beatitude has been 
so often laid down as a basic creed, that it is not necessary to adduce further 
proof that human freedom being responsible for the choice of the way of 
life was never questioned seriously at any time. There would have been 
no confession of sin nor the practice of any austerity or expiation to wash 
it away had not man felt that the responsibility for spiritual well-being was 
his own. In popular tales we do indeed come across stories of God coming 
to the rescue of a hopeless sinner in His superabounding grace, but they 
are mostly designed either to bring home to us the compassion of a merciful 
Providence or to show that only through such divine approach the evil-doer 
comes at last to realize the iniquity of his previous conduct. 

If any evidence is needed to show the recognition of the freedom of. 
will in Indian thought, one need only turn to the philosophical systems for 
elaborate discussions about the elements of a voluntary action. Thus the 
primary distinction between moral and non-moral action was recognized, 
and to the latter were assigned all automatic acts that did not have their 
origin in consciousness. In the volitional act proper were included the 
objective or end, the desire, the impulse towards realization of the end, 
the movements necessary for the purpose, and the realization. Minute 
distinctions occur about the possible and the impossible in connection with 
the origin of desire, the consideration of the objective or end as likely to 
yield satisfaction of some kind or at least to remove some existing want or 
imperfection, the affective elements like desire and aversion that ai'e 
prompted by the memory of pleasure and pain associated with previous 
activities of the same kind, the means that are to be adopted to bring about 
the desired result, the deterrents that keep one back from willing and the 
ways in which they can be overcome or circumvented, and the sense of duty 
that supervenes, in certain specific situations and acts, as an added incentive 
to, or prohibition against, an intended action. In all cases it is in the interest 
of the self, however conceived, that the agent moves ; and in his progress 
towards the attainment of his objective he does not feel at any time thaj. 
he is being driven by apy extraneous force, whether another spiritual agent 
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of a higher type or the irapulsion of the accumulated tendencies generated 
by the acts of a past life. Even a scriptural injunction is not a compelling 
force, but only a moral directive leaving it to the discretion of the agent 
either to follow it for some specified or unspecified good or to incur the 
risk of committing some sin. If that were not so, the sense of sin in case 
of failure to perform one’s duty would never have arisen, and there would 
have been no scope for regret, repentance, or remorse or for any expiation, 
all of which figure so prominently from the Vedic time downwards. * ' 

It is obvious therefore that man is a maker of his destiny, so much so 
that it was freely admitted that by taking proper steps a man could even 
annul the moral effect of voluntary acts done in this life and thus prevent 
the fructification of the seeds of karma in a life to come. We need not 
discuss w^hether it is the favour of God or the attainment of saving knowl- 
edge or the performance of some counteractive moral or religious act that 
could offset the results of actions previously done. The fact remains that 
man himself was expected to take the initiative to counteract the forces of 
evil actions done by himself. The doctrine of vicarious enjoyment of 
merit, though not totally absent, plays a very minor part in the doctrine of 
Karma. This doctrine finds expression in the Buddhistic belief that gifts 
made to monasteries could redeem pretas (ghosts) in distress. The system 
.of offering funeral oblations or pindas at Gaya, so closely associated with 
Buddhism, that is supposed to be the most efficacious method of improving 
the condition of the dead, perhaps served as the prototype of this 
Buddhistic practice. We should recognize in this connection that birth in a 
particular caste in this life has no relation to the type of embodiment that 
wall take place in a future life. The possibility of ascent and descent 
belongs to all, and social gradations of this life may be entirely reversed in 
a future life. Irrespective of the caste in which a man may be born, he 
enjoys the privilege of possessing the capacity to improve his lot in a life 
to come or to get release from the wheel of samsara altogether. As perform- 
ance of sacrificial rites is not the only passport to a pleasurable re-embodi- 
ment, in a future life, those not possessing the right of doing so do not fare 
worse than those who have it in the matter of improving their lot. Within 
the limits of one’s own opportunities, as fixed by the karma of a previous 
life, each individual has an ample scope for exercising freedom and deter- 
■ mining his future fate. In fact, the yoke was deliberately made lighter for 
those who w^ere not socially or spiritually privileged in this life. 

SOCIAL AND PUBLIC DUTY 

It has been charged against Indian ethics that it lacks the crusaders’ 
zeal for improving the world. It prescribes methods of self-improvement 
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without reference to social duties and advises men, in fact, to look tifter 
their own spiritual well-being and become a lamp only unto themselves. 
This charge is difficult to maintain in view of the fact that again and again 
has it been repeated that witliout performing the duties of one's own 
station, one cannot remedy the spiritml myopia that blurs one’s vision 
for truth, without which spiritual illumination and final deliverance are 
impossible. The five great sacrifices were ordained to fulfil 

<me’s duties not only to the self, but to the entire creation and even to gods 
and manes. The universe was regarded as a unitary whole, composed of 
different types of beings, all of whom shared in the gifts of man. Hospi- 
tality, tending the sick, and providing food and medicament for the dumb 
creation were regular features of a householder’s life. Duties to relations 
did not mean only showing respect, friendship, or affection, as the case 
may be, but also succouring them in distress and maintaining cordiality of 
social relationship by a system of give and take. Dana is therefore to be 
understood in a comprehensive sense as including not merely gifts to 
Brahmanas and priests, but also scattering bounty all around in the form of 
planting trees, building highways, excavating wells. and tanks, and provid- 
ing places of shelter and treatment of which all persons and even animals 
might avail themselves. One of the earliest dogmas is that man is joined 
not only with the fruits of his sacrifices, but also with those of his gifts. 

We may go even further and say that not only was there charity to 
those who sought it, but there was also active beneficence by wandering 
ministers of religion who roamed all over the country and even crossed 
mountains, deserts, and seas to bring the message of salvation to all. The 
missionary activities of Hinduism and Buddhism in Insul-India and the 
Far East fill a glorious chapter in the annals of India. Those who were 
ordained by their castes to defend the weak and to protect the realm never 
failed to respond to the call for help when holy sacrifices were disturbed 
or the weak were oppressed by the strong. It was considered dishonour- 
able not to do one’s utmost to save the life of one who had taken refuge, 
even though it might mean the loss of one’s life and property. ’When tve 
turn to Mahayana Buddhism, we notice at once hotv the conception of 
charity has altered to such an extent that a saint is now prepared to forgo 
or postpone his entry into nirvana, if thereby he can be of use to any 
sinning or suffering soul. In both Brahmanical and Buddhist literature 
are to be found passages in which lofty sentiments are expressed, prayers 
offered, and resolutions made that instead of getting any temporal power or 
personal pleasure or even final liberation one might be given opportunities 
of serving humanity at large. The matter was put, as usual, in the para- 
doxical form that the saint was prepared even to sin, if thereby good to any 
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p:ut of creation could be achieved. Sages were advised to direct their be- 
ne\olent or friendly gaze in all directions- so that all might be happy. 

hether Brahmanical or Buddhistic, the code of ethics proceeded on the 
assumption tliat in spite of their differences all souls were at bottom swayed 
by the same feelings and tendencies and yearned after pleasure. The 
identity of the human race was further accentuated by the Vedantic theory 
of the identity of all souls in and through Brahman. Men were therefore 
ad\'iscd to practise the golden rule and not to treat others as they did not 
like to be treated themselves. All seek pleasure and are interested in self- 
preser\ ation : if this is kept in view, much tendency to oppress and injure 
others would disappear. We ai'e to keep always in mind the fact that others 
feel pain and sorrotv- as keenly as we do, and that all have equal right to 
enjoyment. 

Hindu ethics would not have had such an abiding hold on such a 
^'ast country, if Brahmanical literature had not immortalized certain ideal 
types of character in its heroes and heroines. The kingly acts of Rama, the 
brotherly affection of Laksmana and Bharata, the chastity of Sita, Savitri, 
and Damayanti, the generosity of Karna, the compassion of §ibi and 
Jimutavahana, the truthfulness of Yudhisthira, the steadfast vow of Bhisnia, 
the devotion of Dhruva and Prahlada, and the sacrifice of Dadhici, have 
served as beacon lights through the ages and illumined the path of conduct 
of waverers and wanderers. Through countless tales of courage, forbear- 
ance, nobility, and character the three great religions of India have tried 
to impress upon the minds of people the necessity of following moral ideals 
through all hazards in order to achieve that spiritual perfection without 
which final liberation is impossible. That India still holds the world’s 
record in religious toleration is due to the fact that forcible conversion 
and oppression of the heretics were not counted among the moral virtues. 
No u'onder therefore that the benediction of peace (sun ii, svasti) should be 
uttered at the end of all religious ceremonies! 

If one were minded to seek in one place a summary of the moral 
precepts by which spiritual life in India is guided, one may turn with profit 
to the Taittiriya Upanisad, eleventh anuvdka. Here a teacher is delivering 
his valedictory advice to a pupil about to depart for home in order to 
assume the next role, i.e. a householder’s life. The latter is directed not 
' to neglect truth, virtue, and scriptural study, but to practise them all 
through his life without neglecting personal welfare and prosperity. He 
is further advised to look upon his parents, the teacher, and the guest 
almost as visible gods and to support and help them in a proper manner. 
He is reminded of his relationship with a wider world in which gods and 
departed ancestors figure as dependent upon his aVention and reverence, 
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and hence these gods and fathers must not be neglected, but they must 
be approached with faith and proper respect. The guests are to be enter- 
tained with alacrity and without niggardliness, wiiile help to the needy 
must be offered not in an offensive manner but only in a spirit of modesty 
and sympathy and with fear lest offence should be taken at the mode of 
giving. In any case of doubt about the proper way of dealing ivith a social 
situation, the prospective householder is advised to turn always to such 
*persons as are rational, sincere, upright, devoted to virtuous acts, and free 
from (personal) desires. 

India recognized like other countries that international relations could 
not be fully governed by the laws of private morality, if the state tvas to 
survive. It evolved a science of statecraft (arthcdaslra) in addition to a 
scheme of salvation (moksasastra) and kept apart these four objectives of 
human life (catur-varga) — morality or sacrificial duty (dhimia), earthly 
prosperity including economy and statecraft (artha), conjugal necessity 
{kdma), and emancipation (rnofisa) — though it advised the pursuit of all 
these objectives. The king and those in porver had many unpleasant 
duties to perform to maintain order and discipline in the state ; and while 
the objective of a righteous war (dharmayuddha) rvas steadily kept in view 
and humane treatment of enemies and criminals was recommended, this 
paramount necessity of maintaining the integrity of the state was not 
allowed to be overridden by personal considerations. Injustice and wanton 
oppression were not allowed to go scot-free, and a king not punishing a 
criminal incurred moral guilt as not performing an appointed duty'. 
Succouring the virtuous and weeding out the vicious were laid dowm as 
equal moral obligations. But unpleasant duties were not to be perfoianed 
in a spirit of anger or vengeance, and the reformation of the character of 
evil-doers was a primary duty to be attempted W'ith kindness and patience 
in the first instance in all cases, and was to be handled with sterner 
measures only when absolute necessity forced their adoption. On the 
whole, it is the gentler virtues that came in for greater approbation and 
were more frequently emphasized. In close association therewith was 
preached the necessity of keeping in constant remembrance the solidarity 
of the human race, the primary task of self-discipline, and the spiritual 
basis of all moral activity. 
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* Sec Vaisyayana’s commentary, on Nyaya-Sutra, I.l.l'.S, 


PHILOSOPHY OF VALUES 


I NDIAN thinkers commonly speak of two functions of knowledge^ — one 
which is theoretical, viz. revealing the existence of some object (artha- 
paricchitti), and the other which is practical, viz. affording help in th^, 
attainment of some purpose in liie (phala-pmpti).^ The results of these 
two functions of knowledge are respectively what we mean by ‘fact’ and 
‘value’. A thirsty traveller, who happens to come upon a sheet of fresh 
water, discovers a fact ; and, when later he quenches his thirst by drinking 
the water, he realizes a value. T'hese functions are regarded as closely 
connected with each other, since the knowledge of a fact usually leads to 
the pursuit of some value. The number of facts that may be known, it 
is clear, are innumerable ; and the values that may be realized through 
their knowdedge are equally so. It is with the latter that we are concerned 
here. The Sanskrit tvord used for ‘value’ means ‘the object of desire’ {ista), 
and the term may therefore be generally defined as ‘that which is desired'. 
The opposite of value or ‘disvalue’ may be taken as ‘that which is shunned 
,,or avoitled’ (dvista). For the sake of brevity, we shall speak only of values ; 
but what is said of them will, with appropriate changes, apply to disvalues 
also. 

FOUR CLASSES OF VALUES 

One of the distinguishing features of Indian philosophy is that, as a 
consequence of the pragmatic view it takes of knowledge, it has, throughout 
its history, given the foremost place to values. Indeed, they form its central 
theme ; and {questions like those of ‘being’ and of ‘knowing’ come in only 
as a matter of course. It may, on this account, be described as essentially 
a philosophy of values. There are various problems connected with value. 
For instance, it may be asked whether we desire things because they are 
of value, or whether they are of value because we desire them. For want 
of space, tve cannot consider such general questions here, however 
important and interesting they may be. We shall confine our attention 
to the values included in the well-known group of four, viz. dharma 
(virtue), artha (wealth), kdma (pleasure), and moksa (self-realization). We 
shall only observe, in passing, that values may be either instrumental or 
intrinsic. Thus in the example given above,- water is an instrumental 
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value ; and the quenching of thirst by means of it is an intrinsic value. 
That is, though the term ‘value’ is primarily used for the ends that arc 
sought, often the means to their attainment are also, by courtesy, called so.- 
Though all the above four arc ordinarily reckoned as values of life, a 
distinction is sometimes made tvithin them, according to which onh' the 
first three are regarded so, excluding the last one of iiioksa. Early works 
like the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, for example, often refer to them 
j^done. But it would be wrong to conclude therefrom that the fourth value 
of moksa was not known at the time,^ for these epics and other early ivorks 
themselves refer to it also. In fact, the ideal of moksa is at least as old 
as the Upanisads. The restriction of the name of ‘value’ to ‘the aggregate 
of three’ or the tri-varga, as this gi'oup is designated, probably only means 
that the writers of the works in question address themseh'es chiefly to the 
common people, for whom the final ideal of moksa is of little immediate 
interest. Whatever the reason for this inner distinction may be, it is a 
convenient one ; and we shall adopt it in our treatment of the subject here. 


INSTRUMENTAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL VALUES— ARTHA AND K.AMA 
To take up the tri-varga for consideration first: In this group of 
three, artha may be said to stand for economic value ; kama, for psycho- 
logical value ; and dharma, for moral value. To speak in the main, artha^ 
is an instrumental value, for it is helpful in satisfying one or other of the 
diverse needs of life. Their satisfaction is kdma, which is an intrinsic 
value, since it does not admit of the question ‘why?’ We may, for 
example, ask why we seek food ; but we cannot similarly ask for what we 
seek the satisfaction arising from the partaking of it. We describe it as a 
‘psychological value’, not in its usual sense of subjective value in general, 
but in that of an end which satisfies the natural impulses of an individual 
as such. These two values of artha and kdma are sought not only by 
man, but by all sentient creatures. “ The only difference is that, while 
man can seek them knowingly, the other creatures do .so instinctively. In 
this distinction, we find the characteristic feature of purusdrihas or ‘human 
values’, viz. that they represent ends that are consciously pursued by man. 
When they are sought otherwise by him, as they sometimes are, they may re- 
main values but cease to be purusdrtha. The possibility of his seeking them 
unconsciously is due to the fact that man combines in himself the character 
of an animal and that of a self-conscious agent — that he is not merely a 


^ See Vedanta-parihhasa, VIII. 

^Possibly it was not once acknowledged by some like the early Mimaihsakns or Vaihikas 
^ Robert Burns, m one of his well-known poems, speaks of finding ears of corn lioarded 
in tile nest of a mouse when it was turned by a plough. 
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Spiritual but also a natural being. The wants which are common to man 
and the lower animals and whose urge is natural, rather than spiritual, 
are self-preservation and the propagation of offspring, or, as it may other- 
wise be stated, race-preservation. 

MORAL VALUE— DHARMA 

The case is quite different as regards dharma, for its appeal is restricted 
to man. 'IMiile it is virtually unknown to the lower animals, man may* 
be said to be innately atvare of it.® In this consists its uniqueness as 
compared with the other two values oi artha and ftama, and we shall 
presently see in what respect it is superior to them. We have rendered it 
as ‘moral value’ ; and some forms of Indian thought, like early Buddhism, 
ivill bear us out completely. But in others, especially the so-called orthodox 
sy stems, the connotation of the term is much Wider, for they include under 
it not only moral but also religious values, such as are detailed in the ritu- 
alistic portions of the Vedas. But, in accordance with a principle recog- 
nized from very early times, viz. that ceremonial is of little avail to those 
who are morally impure,® the practice of virtue becomes a necessary condi- 
tion of ritualistic life. We also find it stated in some ancient works of this 
tradition that, as between ritual and virtue, the latter is certainly to be 
^preferred. The Mahabhdrata, in a familiar verse, declares that ‘speaking 
the truth is far better than celebrating many horse-sacrifices’. b Gautama, 
one of the oldest among the law-givers, places what he terms the ‘virtues of 
the soul’ (dtma-guna), like kindness and purity, above mere ceremonial.® 
These are the reasons why we have rendered the term as ‘moral value’, and 
we shall confine our attention in what follows solely to that aspect of 
diiarma. 

The notion of dharma, thus restricted, is so familiar that it is hardly 
necessary to refer to examples of virtues whose cultivation it signifies. Yet 
to give a general idea of them, we shall refer to one of the several lists of 
them found in old works. Yajilavalkya, in the Smrti which goes by his 
name, reckons them as nine®— non-injury, sincerity, honesty, cleanliness, 
control of the senses, charity, self-restraint, love, and forbearance. It will 
be seen that some of these, like non-injury and charity, have a reference to 
the good of others or are altruistic, while others, like sincerity and self- 
■ restraint, serve to develop one’s own character and will. It should not. 


' Bf. u., 1.4.14. . _ „ 

® ‘^AcuTohlncini tijcl pu7io,iiti vcdah* — -Vaisistlia-’s JDh(iTTii(t-SutT(if VI. o. 

^ \4kmnedhasahasrat tu satyam ekam viiisyate/ 

^Gautama Dharma-Sutra (Anandasbrama Ed.), 1.8.24,25. t z -7 

» 'Ahimsa satyam asteyam saucam indriyanigrahah, ddnath damo daya ksantih sarvcsam 
dharmasadhanam* (1.122). • 
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however, be thought that this division into self-regarding and other- 
regarding virtues is a hard and fast one ; for, as an individual has no life 
of his own independently of society, the former has a bearing on the latter, 
as surely as the latter has on the former. 

RELATION OF DHARMA TO KAMA 

What is the relation oi dharma to artha and kdma} Or, as art/m is 
'ordinarily but a means to kdma, we may narrow the scope of our question 
and ask, ‘What is the relation of d/iarma to kdma'^' If kama stands for 
pleasure, as stated above, we may say that it is desired by all, for pleasure 
is always welcome to everyone. Indeed, we cannot help desiring our own 
felicity. But not everything desired is necessarily desirable. A sick pei’son 
may long for a certain kind of food, but it may not at all be advisable for 
him to partake of it from the standpoint of his physical w’ell-being. That 
is, kdma, while it may be an object of desire, may not always be desirable ; 
and, though appearing to be a true value of life, it may not really be so 
or may even prove to be a disvalue. How then can we distinguish these 
two kinds oi kdma} To speak wdth reference only to the tri-varga 'which 
we are now consideringj dharma furnishes the necessary criterion. That 
variety of kdma is a true value, which is in accord with the requirements 
of dharma, but not any other. In thus helping us to discriminate between, 
good and bad kdma or in rationalizing life, as \ve might put it, consists 
the superiority of dharma, which is thus reckoned as the highest of the 
three values. This conception of dharma as a regulative principle is so 
important in the philosophy of conduct that all the Sastras and all the 
higher literature of India (the latter, though only impliedly) emphasize it. 
That is, for example, what Sri Krsna means when he says in the Gitd, 

‘ Dharmdviruddhah . . . kdmo’smi’ (I am kdma, not at strife with d/mnnfl).“ 

DHARMA AS A MEANS AND AN END 

Having considered the general nature of dharma and its relation to 
kdma, and therefore also to artha, which commonly is but a means to it, 
we may ask whether its function is limited to regulating the pursuit of 
these two values or whether it has any purpose of its own. There are trvo 
answers to be given to this question. • 

(1) The popular view, and probably also the older of the two, is that * 
it has a purpose of its own. In this view, then, dharma is conceived as 
an instrumental value. A steadfast pursuit of it, in its double aspect of 
self-regarding and other-regarding virtues, results in one’s good here as well 
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as else'where ; and this good— whether it stands for worldly happiness or 
heavenly bliss — is, as a whole, designated abhyudaya or ‘prosperity’. 
Further, it is believed that dharma not only leads to the good, but that it 
does so in\ ariably. Here is another reason for its superiority over the other 
two values, tvhose pursuit may or may not be successful. But it should 
be added that, for the attainment of the fruit of dharma, one may have to 
wait for long. The important point, however, is that it is sure to yield 
its fruit at some time, even though it be after many vicissitudes. It is the- 
possible postponement of the result to an indefinite future that explains 
the common indifference of men towards d/iarma, notwithstanding their 
awareness of its excellence. It is this human shortsightedness that Vyasa, 
for example, has in his mind when, in concluding the Mahdbharata, he 
says, ‘Here I am, crying out with uplifted arms that dharma brings with it 
both artha and k(i)ua ; but no one listens to me’.“ The same feeling of sad 
astonishment at human folly is echoed in a common saying that people 
want the fruits of dharma, but not dharma itself’ 

(2) The other view is that dharma is an intrinsic value, and therefore 
an end in and for itself. It is maintained by some Mimarhsakas, viz. those 
of the Prabhakai-a school. They ridicule the idea that virtue should 
appeal to man’s interest for being practised. That would be to look upon 
,man as a creature of inclination and forget that he is a moral agent, who 
has the- i>ower to do tvhat he ought and to abstain from doing what he 
ought not.” Further, they allege that such a view makes dharma not only 
a means, but also a means to the admittedly inferior value of kama, by 
making it minister to the doer’s felicity. However unexceptionable the 
Mma ]mrsned mav be in its nature, and whatever altruistic activity it 
mav incidentally involve, it finally stands for a subjective end or, in plainer 
terms, for self-love. If there is a moral principle, it must be absolute in 
the sense that it has nothing to do with our likes and dislikes and that it 
should be followed solely out of respect for it. It is the nature of dharma, 
they sav, to be thus ultimate. Here we have the well-known principle 
of practising virtue for its own sake ; and the student of Western philoso- 
phv will see in it a general kinship with Kant’s teaching o£ the categorical 
imperative’, that is, a command about which there is nothing contingent 

or conditional. , , ■ r 

This will, no doubt, appear at first as a very exalted view of dharma 

or ‘duty’, if we may use that term instead, worthy to evoke our admiration. 

icchanti punyam necchanti between good and bad 

S may connote 

prudence, it is ^not altogether free from bondage to mdmauon. 
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But it is really untenable, because it is based upon unsound psychology. 

It assumes that voluntary activity is possible without any end in view or, 
to put the same in another way, that it forms its own end (svayam- 
prayojanabhrila).^^ But how can anything be its own consequence? To 
accept such a view, as Sankara observes, changes what is put forward as a 
gospel of duty into a ‘gospel of drudgery’." For, in that case, cknotion 
to duty w'ould mean present toil ; and dereliction of it, future evil, so that 
•whether a person does his duty or leaves it undone, he has only trouble 
as his lot in life. Hence this view ot dharma has not come to pre\ail. 
It w’as once for all given up in India when Mandana, a contempoi'aiy of 
Sankara, enunciated the principle that ‘nothing prompts a man to acts 
of will, but what is a means to some desired end’." 

DHARMA SUBSERVTS MOKSA 

So much about the tri-varga. When w^e shift our standpoint from 
the system of the three values to that of the four (catur-varga) including 
moksa, we find the conception of dharma undergoing a profound change, 
which makes it superior to that in either of the above views. It 
continues here to be regarded as an instrumental value, as in the first of 
them, but the end which it is taken to serve is not the agent's ‘prosperity’. 
It is rather the purification of one’s character or, as the term used for^ 
it in Sanskrit means, ‘the cleansing of one’s mind’ (sattva-suddhi) by 
purging it of all lower or selfish impulses. This cleansing is effected 
through the performance of the duties for which dhar^na, stands in the 
manner taught in the Gita, that is, without any thought whatsoever of 
their fruit. Thus, if the former view commends partial abnegation of 
Kama and thereby rationalizes life’s activities, as we have said, the present 
one commends its total abnegation and thus spiritualizes them. Its true 
character of a higher value is restored to dharma here, for, in contrast 
with the other view, it wholly ceases to be subservient to kama. The 
weakness of that view, then, is not in its conception of dharma as a means 
to an end, but only in its insistence that the end is some form of happiness 
for the doer. In this rejection of ‘prosperity’ or personal benefit as the 
aim, the present view resembles that of the Prabhakara school ; but, at 
the same time, it differs vitally from that view' in holding that dharma has 
an end, and thus denying that there can be any voluntary activity rvithout 
an appropriate motive. It is this changed conception of dharma that has 
come to prevail in Indian philosophy, and not either of the abot'e. 

“ Tantra-rahasya (Gaekwad Oriental Series), p. 70. 

See commentary on B.G.y lll.l; IV. IB. 

Tumsam nestabhyupayatvat kriyasu anyah pravartakah'—’Vidhiviveka, p. 243 . 
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AIDS TO MOKSA— MORALITY AND KNOWLEDGE 
But it may be said that moral purification, or the conquest of the 
lower .self is too negative in its nature to prompt voluntary activity. So 
it is neccssai-)- to add that actually, in this view, self-conquest is only the 
immediate end of dharina, while its final aim is moksa or self-realization.^^ 
This is the ultimate value ; and its conception is quite positive, since it 
consists not merely in subjugating the lower self, but also in growing into 
the higher one ; it implies also the transcending of the narrow, grooved, 
life and the gaining of a larger, ampler life. This change in the older 
view of dharma or its transvaluation, viz. that it is a means to moksa, is 
already' made in the Upanisads.'^® But it is not the only means and requires, 
as indicated by our chaiacterization of the final goal, to be supported by a 
knowledge of what the higher or true self is. And it cannot be known 
fully and tvcll, unless it is known in its relation to the rest of reality. This 
knowledge of the .self in relation to its environment, social and physical, 
represents philosophic truth. Like the good, then, the true also is hern 
conceived as an instrumental value, both alike being means to mo/tsa. 
The several systems differ in the place they assign to these two means m 
the scheme of life’s discipline. But it will suffice for our purpose to say, 
following Saiikara, that a successful pursuit of the good is required as a 
condition indispensable for the pursuit of the true. 

We have seen that seeking the good is essentially for the purification 
of character. The search after the true is for removing our ignorance 
(avidyii) about the ultimate reality, which is the necessary implication of 

all our efforts to philosophize. But for such ignorance, man’s desire to 
know ihe nature of reality, which is so natural to him, would be wholly 
uniiUelligible. This desire, so far as it is theoretical, is satisfied when we 
learn the final truth and are intellectually convinced of it. But intellec- 
tual comiction is not all that is needed for reaching the goal, since the 
actual effects of the ignorance are directly experienced by us in daily life 
and raniire. if they are to be removed, an equally direct experience o the 
truth about reality. For example, most of us feel the empirical self to 
be the true Self, while the fact, according to many of the systems, is that 
it is not so. But a mere intellectual conviction, which is what is commonly 
meant bv philosophic truth, is scarcely of use in dismissing such beliefs. 
• A perceptual illusion, for instance, is dispelled only by a perceptua 


» The ultimate goal is God-realization in theistic doctrines ; but it, too, is to be achieved, 

generally speaking, through self-realization. 

This^do« nofmean that the good and the true should not be pursued for their own 
sake. What f™t is only that they^nd their fuiaiment in selLreahzation. 
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experience o£ the fact underlying the illusion and not, say, by a hearsay 
knowledge of it. Seeing, as they say, is believing. Hence all the Indian 
schools prescribe a proper course of practical discipline to biing about 
this consummation, viz. transforming a mere intellectual con\ ictioii into 
direct experience. The chief element in it is dhyuna or yoga ^vhich means 
learning to steady the mind and, thereafter, constantly dwelling upon the 
truth, of tvhich one has been intellectually convinced, until it culminates 
ia direct experience. It is then that the aspirant realizes himself and 
becomes spiritually free. 

NATURE OF MOKSA 

What is the exact nature of this ultimate ideal called mohsa} It is 
held by some to be a state of absolute bliss ; and by others, as one merely 
of absence of all pain and suffering. The distinction depends upon a 
difference in the conception of the self in the various systems. Bliss or joy 
is intrinsic to it, according to some, and it therefore naturally reveals itself 
when the self is released from bondage. According to others, neither bliss 
nor its opposite belongs to the self, and it is therefore without either in 
the condition of mofoa when its true nature is restored to it. Before 
describing this condition further, it is necessary to refer briefly to an objec- 
tion that is sure to occur to the reader at the above characterization of_ 
moksa in terms of pleasure and absence of pain, viz. that the ideal is 
hedonistic— a view which is now regarded as psychologically quite faulty. 
T his is an objection which, on a superficial view, applies to the whole of 
the Indian theory of value ; but whatever the answer to that general objec- 
tion may be, the charge of hedonism does not, in the least, affect the con- 
ception of the ultimate value with which we are now concerned. For the 
pleasure for which it stands should be unmixed, and there should be no 
lapse from it when it is once attained— conditions which the kind of 
pleasure the hedonist has in view does not, and is not meant to, satisfy. 
In fact, moksa means absolute or unconditioned bliss (or, alternatively, 
absence of suffering), which is vastly different from the pleasure that 
hedonism holds to be the supreme end of life. 

Now to revert to the consideration of the nature oi moksa. :§ahkara 
has remarked that attaining the goal of life signifies nothing more than 
perfecting the means to it.^® That is to say, the end here is not external 
to the means, but is only the means stabilized. This gives us a clue as 
regards the kind of life which a knower leads, and enables us thereby to 

See commentary on B.G., 11.55 — "Smuatraiva hi adhyatma^cisjre . . . yani yahiamdhydni 
sadhandni laksandni ca bhavanti tdni\ Cf. commentary on XIV. 25. 
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grasp the exact meaning of moksa. We have mentioned two aids to the 
attainment of the goal, pursuing the good and acquiring a knowledge of 
the true self. Corresponding to these, the life of the knower, broadly 
speaking, will be characterized by two features. In the first place, it will 
be entirely free from the tyranny of the egoistic self, and therefore also 
free from the feverish activity for gratifying personal desires, which can 
never be completely gratified. In the second place, it wdll be marked by 
an unshakable conviction in the unity of all, and consequently by loViP, 
for others— love for them, not as equals but as essentially one with oneself. 
Such love will necessarily prompt the freed man to work for their good, for 
^rhile there is nothing that he wants for himself, he sees them immersed 
in so much ignorance and suffering. No doubt, he was doing unselfish 
woi'k even before he became free ; but that was, more or less, the result 
of conscious strife. Now it becomes quite spontaneous. This is in monistic 
schools. In pluralistic systems also, the same will be the case, the only 
difference being that the enlightened person will help others, prompted by 
pity or compassion rather than love in the above sense. Thus, whether it be 
in monistic or pluralistic schools, the knower, after gaining enlightenment 
and freedom for himself, will strive to spread that enlightenment among 
othei's and secure for them the same freedom, so far as it lies in his power. 
There is in this regard the magnanimous example of Buddha who, we may 
^remai'k by the way, is only one instance among several that have appeared 
in the spiritual history of India. Hence, though the final aim of life or 
the ultimate value is here stated to be self-realization, it is really very much 
more, for it also signifies doing one’s utmost to secure universal good. ^ 
We have described the state of moksa from the standpoint of what is 
called jlvanmukti or liberation while one is still alive’, for it is sure to 
make a better appeal to the modern mind. This ideal, however, is not 
accepted in all the systems, but only in some like the Advaita, Saihkhya- 
Yoga, and Buddhism. The others insist that spiritual freedom will not 
actually be attained until after physical death. It is known as videha- 
vvukti. But even these systems may be said to admit jlvanmukti in fact, 
though not in name, for they postulate final release in the case of an 
enlightened person as soon as he leaves his physical body, implying thereby 
that there is nothing more to be done by him for attaining moksa. The 
- distinction between the two views reduces itself finally to whether or not 
the discipline prescribed for the spiritual aspirant should as such (that is, 
under a sense of constraint) continue in the interval between the dawn 
of true knowledge and the moment of physical death. According to those 
who do not accept the ideal of jlvanmukti, it should continue, while 

according to the rest, it need not. 
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INDIAN OPTIMISM 

The question that now remains to ask is whether sudt an ideal 
can be achict ed at all. In one sense, the question is not legitimate, because 
7 noksa, standing as it does for a progressive attainment, is being realized at 
every stage. But it may be taken to mean whether the process of self- 
realization is an endless one or has a culminating stage ; and if it has such 
a stage, whether it is attainable. All the Indian systems, including the 
jK>n-Vedic ones, are of opinion that this process is directed to a definite 
goal, and that that goal can assuredly be achieved. According to them, the 
evil of samsara or bondage cairies with it the seeds of its own destruction, 
and it is sooner or later bound to be superseded by the good. In other 
words, none of the Indian schools is finally pessimistic, and the present-day 
criticism that they are ‘gospels of woe’ is entirely wrong. \Vc hat’e more 
than one interesting indication in the Sanskrit language of this faith of 
the Indian in the ultimate goodness and rationality of the tvorld. 1 he 
Sanskrit wmrd sat, as. noticed by Max Muller long ago, means not only ‘the 
real’ but also ‘the good’. Similarly, the word bhavya, tve may add, means 
not only ‘what wall happen in the future’ but also ‘what is auspicious , 
implying that the best is yet to be. 

Besides the ultimate value of self-realization, w'e have referred to truth 
and goodness. But the latter are only two of the three, including beauty, 
which are now grouped together and are termed the ‘trinity of values’. 
Aesthetic value, however, is not being treated in the present paper. 
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Agrahana, 256-57 
‘Aham Brahmdsmi\ 188, 262 
Ahahkcira, 15, 43, 54-55, 57, 67, 69-70, 213, 
239, 254, 264, 310, 316, 327, 388, 429, 472, 
507, 551; function of, 509; three kimls of, 
512 

Ahimsa, 49, SK 86, 293 
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Aitirbiidhnya Samhiia,;, 13, 583n. 

Aliriman, 287 
Ahiira-Mazda, 623 
" Aikabhavika' doctrine, 260 
Aikyavada-Saiva, 387 
Aisvaryas, 371, 521, 523-24 
Aitareya Aranyaka, 171 

Aitareya Upanisad, 585ii.; names of manas in, 
508 

Aitihya, 559 

Ajapd, -hamsa-vidya, 80n.; -japa, 80 
AjataSatru, 584 
Ajatavada, 433 

Ajita Kc.^akambala (Kesakambalin), 34, 179 
AjTvaka, 34, 619n. 

Ajndna, 195-96, 206-7, 241, 266-67, 273-76, 
328; according to Vacaspati, 266 
A kci nkh eyya-Sii tta, 82n . 

Akdnkscif 108, 556 

Akdsa,' 36, 197, 478, 495, 497, 500, 502, 569, 
571, 574 

A. khandakara-vrtti, 1 96 
Akhandananda, bis Taitvadipana, 262 
AkJiydii, 47, 133, 259n., 268, 397n.; Prabha- 
kara theory of, 273, 560, 596 
Akiilcanadasa, 463 
Akriyavada, 34 

AksapMa (see Gautama), 17, 33, 92, 562, 564, 
568-69, 575-76; his presupposition of 

Vaik'sika categories, 93 
Aksara, 206, 256, 282, 414, 541; conception of, 
351-52 

Alankara^ 18, ' 602 
A lankdra-kaustu b ha^ 366n . 

Alaukikdy 329; -darsana, 319; -khydtij 596 
Alayavijnmia, 494, 552, 604 
Alexander, S., 486 
Allah, 464 

All-doership (see sarvakartrtvd) 

Alvars, 6, 8, 40, 300; authoritativeness of their 
sayings, 301 

Amalananda, 270; on ajndna, 266; his Vedanta- 
kalpataru, 266, 267n. 

America, 215; basis of her philosophy, 216 
A rnrta-bmdupanisad, 8 1 n . 

Amrta-nadopanisadf 8 In. 

Anaikdntika (see hetvdbhdsa) 

Analogy (see upa7ndna), 515; false, 556 
Ananda (see Brahman), 68, 240, 249, 256, 259, 
301, 327-28, 330-32; -maya, 207, 327, 330- 
^ ■ 31 . 

Anandabodha, 274; his definition of falsity, 
269; his Nyaya-dlpdvall., 269; his Nydya- 
makarandaf 269, 272; his Pramdna-mdld, 
269; views of, 269-70 

Ananda Giri (or Anandajilana), 258, 270-71, 
274-75; his Veddnta-larka-sangraha, 274 
Anandapurna, 255, 262, 272 
Ananda Tirtha (see Madhva), 187-93, 195-96, 
198-200, 202-4, 208-10; identity of JIva and 
Brahman as viewed by, 197; his nomen- 
clature, 332 
Andtman (see non-self) 

Anavasthd, 560 

An Ppitome of Jainism (see Nahar and 
Ghosh), 58n. 

Ahga(s), 298; of yoga, 49-50 ^ 


Anguitara-nikdya, 457 
Aiiiman, 471, 522 
Anirudeiha, 13 

Aniruddha, as vyuba, 197, 358, 590 
Aniwacaniya, 241, 243, 263, 269, 270, 279; 
Maya as, 268 

Aniwacamya-khydti, 247, 259, 260n., 268, 

273, 561, 596 
Annaniyas, 169 

Aniahkarana (see mind), 43, -46, 55, 195-96, 
202, 260, 264, 275, 507, 518, 550-51; 
Advaita view of, 511; -parmama, 195; 
pluralitv of, 261, 265; -hiddhi, 316: -vrtti, 
196 

Antarydinin, 193, 303 
Anthropomorphism, 311 
Anti-Vcdic doctrines, 181 
4nw, 206, 511 

Anubhava, 319; four kinds of, 514 
Anubhdsya (see Vallabha) 

Anumana (see inference), anvaya-vyai ircki-, 
143; kevalcmvayi-, 143; mabewidya-, 270 
A nupada-Siitta, 7 1 
A7mpalabdhi, 158, 321, 558-59 
Anuvyavasdya, condition of, 101 
A nvaya -vyatireki, 555 
Anvlksiki, 17, 178, 562 
Anxiety, -hysteria, 63; -neurosis, 63 
A nyathdgraha{na), 257 , 259n . 

Anyathd-khydti, 134, 259n., 268, 559, 596 
Anyathd-khydti-vdda (see Gahgesa) 

Apadeva, 159, 162, 539 
Apana, 587 

Aparigraha, 49, 86; in Buddhism, 86n. 
Aparoksa, 259, 264, 486 
Apastamba, 151 

Apaiiriiseya, 152, 155, 317, 322; language of 
the Creator, 319; sruti, 319 
Apavarga, 48, 539 

Appaya Diksita, 8, 267, 277, 399n.; his 
SiddhZmtalesa-sangraha, 266, 277; his 

Sivarkamani-dlpika, 211 \ his Veddnia- 
kalpa tarn -pari rna la, 266- 67 
Appearances, 190, 433 
Apperception, 509, 517-18 
Apsaras, 522 
Apia, 144, 317, 350, 556 
Apurva, 162, 165-66, 258, 500; theory of, 364, 
605n. 

Aql, 459 

Arddupakdruka, 257, 267 
Arambhavada, 41, 243, 499; on relation 

between cause and effect, 499 
Aranyakas, 5 

Arhat, 53n., 58, 65n., 75, 88n., 530, 598 
Aristotle, 481; his division of inference, 598; 

on relation between soul and body, 583 
Arjuna, 293, 638 
Arsajfidna, 66n., 519 

Artha, 65, 178, 297, 324, 631, 644-45, 647-49; 
and kdma, 646-47; in relation to dharma, 
298, 648 

Ariha-kriya-kdritva, 559 
Arthdpatti, 158, 321; different from inference, 
558; meaning of, 557-58; its resemblance 
to hypothesis, 558 
Arlha^dstra, 644 
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Aryackva, 11, 450 
Aryans, 5, 4, 178 

Astinipnijfifiia (see saifuuUii), 59n.,. 525; ■■■ 
’'sainadlii, 594 

Asamif 49, 79, 79, 85, 88 . , 

AsaiV^a, 7, 11, o4, 455, 486 
Jmt, 268*69, 271, 278, 325 
A,wf/-/,'//\77//, 250ii,, 268, 596 
stshq. 451) 

A.v/(i<!/7V^/ (or aslddiii) (see helvabhdsa) 
Asnia,raih\a, 360 

AsinitTi, 61, 68, 71; difficulty about its sig- . 
nilicaiu'c, 69ri. 

Mmmii, 188, 201, 472, 022; ‘dhanna, 342, 473; 

duties, 187 
Asrai'a, 518 

256, 259, 263, 266, 479, 492 
Asliy^i, 49, 86 

AMihliablnn^aiiri (see Buddhism) 

A suras, 172 
Asuri, 168 
.Isv^rT san}[uul, 617 
Asvaghosa, 11 

Atharva Sanibitd {-Veda), 39, 76ii. 

Ahna, -dhanna, 356; -gum, 647; -khydiiy 
2590., 268: -aiaxa, 307, 4Sb; -sakti, 610 
Atman. 36, 189, 195, 201, 216, 238-40, 259, 
261, 264, 277, 281, 286, 309-11, 318, 329, 
471-72, 475-77, 480-82, 485-86, 488, 490- 
93, 507, 516, 518; according to Upa- 
nisads, 513; its acquisition of kiit^wledge, 
514; development of the idea of, 475-77; 
different meanings of, 582; different uses 
g, in Upanisads, 582; its false identity with 
amiman, 239; four states of, 590; onto- 
logical status of, 483; primary meaning 
of, 189; psychology and its method, 583- 
84; three stages of Upanisadic specula- 
tion regarding, 477-83; true nature of, 
195, 239 

Atmdmtmavwcha (sec 8aiikara), 509n. 
Atmanism, 216 

AimaAailva-xnvelia (see Udayana) 

Atmavada, 27, 29-30 
Atom (sec anu), 36 
Vkiomic numberb 443 
Atreya T antra, 13 
Attributes (see gums) 

A tyanidbhavaj 328 
Aul, 462 

Aung (S.Z.), 65n., 73n., 75n., 82n., 518n. 
Aung and Riivs Davids, their Compendium of 
Philosophy, 65n., 73n., 75n., 82n., 88n.- 
89n., 518n., 605n. 

Aurangzeb, 466 
Austerity (see tapas), 199 
Auto-suggestion, 527 
Avaccliedavada, 265, 267 
Avalon, A. (see Woodroffe), 80n., his Serpent 
Power, 586n.; his T antra of the Great 
Liberation, 80n. 

AxHirana, 74, 263; sakli, 261, 509, 512 
Avatdras, 194, 210, 284-86, 290-93, 299, 

307-8, 405; connotation of, 284: historical 
character of, 285; idea of, 307; names, 
number, and sequence of, 285; in relation 
to Bbagavat, 284-86; real object of, 285 


Avidyd, 10, 27, 62, 68, 168, 190, 195, 205, 
2,35-36, 244, 255, 258-.59, 268-69, 273-77, 
287, 306, 311, 432, 446, 468, 561, 651; 
according to Mandana, 256-57; according 
to Mimdakas, 168; according to Suresvara’s 
school, 260-62; according to Vacaspali’s 
school, 266-67; according to Vivarana 
school, 262-65; -anunuma, 26.8; -dhvamsa, 
257; effects of, 61-63; forms of, 61; -kdina- 
karma, 364; -lesa, 262, 269; muld and 
tula, 267; nature of, 273; nivrlti-svarupa, 
255; one, 259; 263, 288; as two 

powers, 264; -visaya, 269 
Avidyopadanabheda-vadins, 256 
Avikrtaparinama, doctrine of, 350 
Avyakta, 69, 263, 324, 414, 495, 508 
Ayodhya, 426 

Badarayana, 6, 33, 151, 320; question of his 
„ identity with Veda-Vyasa, 151; his 
Vedanta-Sutra, 187 
Badari, 151, 360 

Bddhiia (see hetvablidsa), 104; Buddhist and 
Jaina view of, 107; how caused, 106 
Balabhadra, his commentary Siddhi on 
Adxmitasiddhi, 575n. 

Baladeva (Vidyabhusana), 9; on difi:erencc of 
JTva and prapahea, 209; his five principles, 
209; his Govinda-bhdsya, 208; his inter- 
pretations of Brahma-Sutra, 208-10; on 
isvara and Jfva, 209; on miikti, 210; on 
reality of prapahea, 209 
Balaki, 584 
Bali, 286 

Bandha (see bondage) 

Barhaspatya system (see Brhaspati) 

Bariia, B. M., his Pre~Buddhislic Indian 
Philosophy, 34n. 

Baudhavana, 151 
Baiil, 4-59, 462 
Bedil, 462 
Behaviour, 227 
Behaviourism, 520 
Behaviourists, 70, 527 

Being (or bhavatva), 272, 561; all-inclusive, 234 
Beka^, 462 

Bclvalkar, 33n., 348n. 

Berg.son, 221, 453; on necessity of illusion, 
221 

Bhagavad-Gita, 6, 16, 55n., 60n., 63n., 75, 
79n., 81, 155n., 162, 191, 214, 220, 229, 
233, 236, 368n.-69n., 373n.-76n., 378n., 
451, 527, 564n„ 617n., 622, 631, 648, 650, 
652n.; on Bhakti-yoga, 412-13; on Buddhi- 
yoga, 403-4; glassification of men in, 408, 
617; on Dhyaiia-yoga, 417; on God as 
karma-yogin, 411-12; on Jhana-yoga, 418; 
on kama, 409; on Karma-yoga, 404-6, 412; 
Madhva’s hhdsya on, 313; on nature and 
object of jhdna, 420-21; path of yoga in, 
400-23; place of yoga and ethics in, 
400-2; in relation to Upanisads, 402-3; 
its relation to Samkliya, 418-19; its 
relation to Yoga, 419-20; its scheme of 
moral action, 638-39; on scriplurg^ and 
individual freedom, 415-17; its social 
message, 422-23; on supreme Being as 



B hagava d - Glia — C ontinu cd 

personal and impersonal, 421-22; on 
svadharma, 406-11; on synthesis of reli- 
gions, 414-15; on ultimate rcaJity, 413-14 
Bhagavat, 281, 286, 297; and avatara, 284-86; 
meaning of, 284 

Bhugavata (Pumna), S, 9, 191, 293, 369, 370n., 
'■374n--76n„ 378n., 413, 521-22, 527, 530; 
its acceptance of four :pra77ianas, 282; cen- 
tral 'theme of,' 286; concept of 'Maya . in, : 
287-89; concept of Purusa in, 286-87; its 
conception Of Vaikunt'ha, 296-97; on 
” ** dhanna, 281, 297; on goal of life, 295-98; 
a gospel of divine life, 281; on ideal 
philosopher, 298-99; its importance _ in 
suddhadvaita system, 348; on liberation, 
295-98; on love divine, 289-92; Madhva’s 
expositions of, 313; philosophy of, 281- 
99; place of motherland in, 292-93; its 
practical philosophy, 289, 298-99; school, 
194; on service, 292-942 Sri Ramakrishna' 
on, 299; its theistic Samkhya view, 1^ 
Visnu in, 284; on worship, 294-95 
BJiagavat-sanda^'bha., 367n. 

Bhairava school of Saivism, 387 
BJiakta/2M, 278, 292; Ms absolute freedom 
from desires, 297 
Bhaklaindla , 461 

Bhakli, 6, 8, 9, 201, 208, 210, 249-50, 254, 
278, 290, 294, 297, 299, 309-10, 318, 330, 
341; ahailuhi, 290; aikuntiki, 290; aisvarya- 
pradhanUf 345; dtyantifu, 290; eka-f 422; 
final stage of, 291; its implication of 
individuality, 254; as kdntd preman, 372- 
73; karma-mist a, 291; kevala, 290; lowest 
variety of, 290; -marga, 617; ftiarydda, 
290; 7nukhyd, 296; nirgima, 290, 296; 
object of, 291; para, 291, 296-97; path of, 
309; Prahlada’s, 292; rdjasika, sdttvika, 
and tamasika, 290; relation with jfidna, 
254, 291; six types of relationship with 
God in, 530; suddha, 290; two forms of, 
291; vaidhi-, 290; various types of {ddsya, 
kdnta or mddhurya, sakhya, §mita, and 
vatsalya), 291, 414; -yoga, 309-10, 401, 
455; -yogins, 530, 617. 

Bhaktirasdmrta-sindhu, 369n., 372n., 375n.- 
77n._ 

Bhakitsagara, 424 
Bhakti 'sm dai'b ha, 367n . 

Bhcimaii (see Vacaspati Mi^ra), 190, 266-67, 
_277; -prasthlma, 202, 266, 277 
BJiamati-vildsa, 266 
Bharadvaja, 166-67 
Bharata, 293, 643 
Bharatavarsa, 293 

Bhartrhari, 9, 256; his Vahyapadiya, 9 
Bhartrprapahea, 347n. 

Bhaskara, 7, 197, 3-47; on Brahman, 189; his 
cosmology, 362-63; his ethics, 364; on Jlva, 
198; on JTva's bheda-abheda relation 
with Brahman, 193, 206, 360, 365; on 
mukti, 202, 208, 362, 364; his ontology, 
361-62; his psycholog)% 363; his synthesis 
jndna and karma, 187, 200; his theory 
of knowledge, 360; on transformation of 
Brahman, 190, 192, 362, 365 


Bhaskararaya, ,447. • : v 

Bhdsyas, their nature, 32 
Bhrisyabhdva-prakaHkd {see CitsuMm) 

Bhati, G. H., 349n., 354n., 358n.-54i. 
Bhattacharya, B., his Esoteric Buddhism, 39n. 
Bhattacharya, Halidas, 57n., 89n. 

Bhattacharya, Mm. Vidhusekliara, 347n. 

Bhatta Nay aka, iris commentary on Dlwariya- 
loka, 52n. „■ _ 

Bh atta school of Mmiaihsa (see Kumariia 
Bhatta), 128, 261; on amipalahdJii, 558; 
on iiliision, 560; on the nature of con- 
sciousness, 129; on non-existence, 558-59; 
on perception of self, 553 
Bhatta Vadmdra, 270 

BhMa(^, 328, 414, 526; _ defined, 272; 
nme, 602; rcijasika, sattvi ka, Riid tania- 
639 

Bhavadvaita, theory of, 257 

Bhavana(a), 261, 513; sdbdi, 161; -yoga, 70n. 

Bhavanga, 516-17 

Bhavapratyaya, 69 

Bimvarupa, Zily 26^ 

BhrLva-tattva-prakdUkd {see Citsukhd) 

Bhcda, 195, 206-8, 268, 314-15, 326; according 
to JTva Gosvamin , 382; fivefold, according 
to dualists, 194-95, 330, 496, 541; three 
types of, 243, 381-83 

Bhcdabhcda (see Bhaskara), 7, 206, 208, 341, 
360-65, 481, 487 
Bheda-rabm, 127n. 

Bheda-siddhi (see Vi^vanatha) 

Bhela Samhitd, 19 

Bhikkhus, 67 % 

Bbisma, 643 

Bhoga, 48, 238, 247-48, 305-6; -bhumi, 637 

Bhogya, 209; -kanda, 388-89 

Bhoja, 14, 51n., 5*3n.; on will of God, 537; 

his Tattvaprakdsikd, 391n."92n., 394n. 
Bhojavrtti, 53n., 59n., 87n., 546n. 
Bhojayitr-kdnda, 389 
Bhoktr, 208-9, ■ 239, 264 

Bhrama (see error and khyati), 268, 433; 
Nyaya-Vaifesika view of, 156-57, 515; 
-sathskdras, 267 
Bhrgu, 478 

Bhuman, 282, 479; conception of, 478 
Bhumi, 58, 636-37 

Bhumikds, 584, 593-95; Buddhist account of, 
594-95; of Yoga and Buddhism contrasted, 
595 

Bhutas, 15, 327, 496, 498, 560 
Bhutasuddhi, 80 
Bhuvana, 444-45 
BJmvanesvart Samhitd, 446 
BJja, 266, 586 

Bimba, 260, 264, 327-30, 428 
Bmdii, 442; -tattva, 393 
Black magic, 522 

Blavatsky, her Secret Doctrines, 6i2n. 

Bliss (see dnanda) 

Bodhdyana-vrtii, 8 
Bodhi, 10^ 73, 452, 637 
Bodhicaryavatdra, 536n. 

Bodhisattva, 452, 455; his perfection {dasa- 
bhmni), 74 
Body cult, 462-63 
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Bondage, 309, 314-15, 331; (see samsara)y Z4:0 , 
244, 309, 328; cause of, 239 . 

Bopadcva, 349; his Harillia, SiBn. 

Bosanquet, 47H 

Bradley, 230, 484, 488, 582 : 

Brahuni, Naiini Kama, his Philosophy of 
Hindu SridJunuu 66n., 79ii.-80n. 

Bmhinu, -jijudsd, 313, 317, 328-29; -jhana, 
212, 258, 205, 209, 637; -loluu 204-5, 297, 
364; -flirvdua, 422; -ui.pjui, 327; -pada^ Z9l; 
-sdksaikura, 256; -sambandha, 356; -sam~ 
palti, 331; -svanipa-ldbha, 341; -vada, 
281, 331; -vadins, 271; -viedra, 187; 

-vidyTu 466; ~yo^a, 468 
Brahma; 205, 428, K3i-32, 541 
Brahmacarya^ 49, 86, 187, 298 
Brahmadatta, 347n. 

Brahmadvaita, 256 
Brahma jdla-Siilta, 34, 88n. 

Brahma mayi, 447 

Brah ma-Mlmdnisd (see VedirntM -Sutra), 187, 
317, 319-20. 323-24, 327. 330-32; and 
creation of elements and elcmentals, 197; 
of ■Madhva, 313-32; phala of, 201; and 
sddhaua, 198-201; sTitras summing up the 
essence of, 190 

Brahman, 56, 87, 188-90, 193-95, 197, 200-3, 
207-10, 236, 245, 258, 269, 271, 273, 275- 
76, 278-79, 308, 311, 313-14, 317, 320, 
322, 325, 327-28, 330, 480, 482, 485, 495- 
96, 526, 528-30, 549, 552; according to 
Acintya-bhedabheda, 366-70, 380-81; ac- 
cording to Bhagavata, 281-83; according 
to Blilskara and Yadava, 360-65; accord- 
* ing to Madhva, 314-18, 329-30; accord- 
ing to Mandana, 255-57; according to 
Nimbarka, 20*6-8, 333-36, 360-65; accord- 
ing to Nyaya, 316; according to Pahea- 
pddikd, 263-65; according to Ramanuja, 
300-8, 316; according to Sankara, 230-34, 
240-42, 248-49, 316; according to Surei^vara, 
258-60; according to Vacaspati, 266-68; 
according to Valiabha, 350-54; according 
to Vijnana Bhiksu, 197-98; all-doership 
of, 315-16; as amuiUL 301, 303-4, 308, 486; 
authorship of, 326; bodily aspect of, 192; 
causality of, 261, 263, 270; competence 
for inquiry into, 187; conditioned, 242; 
-consciousness, 205; as consciousness, 60, 
240, 243, 269; as controller, 192, 206; 
essentially same as JTva, 244; eternal Self, 
243; fear of, 232; free in respect of crea- 
tion, 249; as ground of world illusion, 
242; as Hari,' 208; immanent ^akti of, 
206; and isvara, 248-49; Its appearance 

as the world, 244; and JTva, 197; as jiva- 
prapahca-vislsta, 209; Karana and Karya, 
204-5; Ilia of, 205; as locus and revealer 
of avidyd, 265; main purport of all 
Vedantic texts, 191; meaning and nature 
of, 188-89, 301-2, 307, 318, 366; and 

Narayana, 197; negative expressions of, 
302, '324; Nirguna, 189, 203, 205, 207, 

240, 243, 313, 326, 329, 525, 528-30; as 
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61, 525, 528-29; as 314; sat^, 

303, 305; 321; sinless, 301, 305, 

309; state of, 206; suksma-cidacid-visista^ 
313; super-subject, 303-4; siipra-relation- 
al nature of, 484-87; supreme, 200; sus- 
taining cause of universe, 198; svarupdmsas 
of, 210; three saktis of, 367; transcenden- 
tal eminence of, 305; transformation of, 
37, 208; vilaksana character of, 314; 
uisuia character of, 313; as Visnu, 326; 
without conditions and attributes, 240, 
242, 307, 320 

Brahmana(s), 173, 177, 179, 293, 461 
Brahmananda SarasvatT, his Laghucandrikd, 
.'277 

Brahmanas, 5, 39, 151, 171 
Brahmanaspati (see Brhaspati) 

Brahmanism, 63, 178, *279; distinguished from 
Buddhism, 61n.; not a ‘scripturary reli- 
gion’, ^635 

Brahma-parinamavada, 362, 365 
Brahma Samhitd, 369n., 378 
Brahmasiddhi (see Mandana), 272; its defini- 
tion of svaprakdsay 256; an independent 
intei'pretation of Advaita Vedanta, 255; 
on objective world, 257 
Brahma-Sutra (see Vedmta-Sutra), 6-9, 35n., 
37n., 220, 237n., 239n.. 241n., 265-66, 
270, 279, 317, 349n., 368n.-69n., 373n,- 
74n., 377n., 380n., 539n.-4ln., 544n., 

546n.-47n., 589n.; 240n., 244n., 

272, 318; controverts Saiiikhya, 37n.; 

final import of, 267; Madhya’s bhdsya 
on, 313; Nimbarka’s interpretation of, 
206; number of sutras, adhikaranas, and 
chapters in, 320; §aiva commentary on, 
277; samanvaya chapter in, 191; some 
topics of its first chapter, 191; a systema- 
tization of the Upanisads, 6 
Brahmavidyd Upanisad, 8 In. 

Brahmavihdra, 456, 460; -bhdvand (see Bud- 
dhism), 84n. 

Brahuis, 4 

Brhaddranyaka-hh dsya, 276n . 
Brhaddranyaha-bhdsya-varttika, 258-59, 261, 

274, M4n. 

Brhaddranvaka Upanisad, 64n., 80n., 168, 

191, 258, 379n., 476, 478, 480, 485, 545n., 
585n., 647n., 651n.; and cardinal virtues, 
639; on functions of manas, 508; Yajna- 
valkya-Artabliaga dialogue in, 636 
Brhaddranyaha-vdrttika-sdra, 274 
Brhadhhdgavatdmrtam, 369n , 

Brhadhhdsya (see Valiabha), 349 
Brhaspati (see Lokayata school), 172-73, 180, 
624; fate of his teachings, 179; his fol- 
lowers and svahhdva, 176; Laukya on 
origin of world, 169; a materialist, 169; 
school, 171-72, 183; without constructive 
system of philosophy, 170 
Brill, his Psychanalysis, 64n. 

Buddha, 9-10, 64, 72, 179, 450, 523-25, 527- 
28, 530, 634, 653; his attitude to Ajynan, 
28, 516; -essence, 450, 536; magical won- 
ders prohibited and performed by, 88n.; 


niyamaka, 206, 209; only reality, 241, 
272; paramaisvarya of, 327; puma charac- 
ter of, 315; Saguna, 189, 203, 206-7, 360- 
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Buddha ^ — Continued 

in relation to Abliidliarmika system, 38; 
on Vedic sacrifices, 178 
Buddhacaritaj, 498 

Biiddhaaiiosa, his Visuddhi-magga, 12, , 456 
Budd/nV 14-16, 36, 43, 54-55, 57, 59-60, 67, 
70, 74, 81, 214, 239, 264, 267, 324, 327, 
429, 471, 495, 507-8, 512-13, ’ 518, 549, 
551; function of, 509, 512; Janus-like, 69; 
two aspects of, 512, 514; -yoga, 401 
Buddhism, 9-10, 37, 62n., 63-64, 66n., 67, 75, 

^ 82, 86, 493-94, 499, 507, 519; Abhidhar- 

mika school of, 29; Anatma tradition in, 
38; ahibJmbJidvand in, 84n.; brahma- 
vUiarahhavand in, 84n.; central doctrine 
of, 10; Chan school of, 453; compared 
with Yoga, 74, 89; constrasted with 

Sankara’s philosophy, 7; dharam in, 12; 
different kinds of intellection in, 65; dis- 
tinguished from Brahmanism, 61n.; four 
classical schools of, 30; Hmayana, 10; 
Madhyamika school of, 29, 31; magical 
feats in, 88; Mahayana, 11-12, 38, 74, 
450, 452; pmtipaksabhdvana in, 84; 

Sautrantika school of, 10, 29, 31; §unya- 
vada in, 34, 39, 271, 481-82, 485, _499; 
thcistic developments in, 536; Vaibhasika 
school of, 29, 31; worthlessness of body 
in, 83-84; Yogacara school of, 10-11, 29, 
31, 39, 324, 494 

Buddhist(s), dtma-khyati and asat-khydti of, 
25 9n.; on Atman, 516; on consciousness, 
130; culture, rise of, 178; on happiness 
and misery, 516; on human personality, 
516; influence of Lokayata school on, 178; 
logicians, their five- step method of obser- 
vation, 554; philosophers, some, 271; 
Sarvastivadin, 168; sceptics, on knowl- 
edge, 559; Tantras, 11; yoga, 11 
Burnett, Dr., text and translation of Para- 
fnarthasdra by, 392n. 

Burns, Robert, 646n. 

Buston, his History of Buddhism, ^In, 

Caitanya (J§rT), 9, 194, 366, 373, 528 

Caitanya Caritamrta, 366n.-77n., 379n., 380 

Cakra(s), 12, 586, 588-89 

Candidasa, 462 

Candl, 444 

Candika, 445-46 

Candriicarya, 9 ' 

CandrakTrti, 7, 271; his commentary on 


Madhyamika-Suira, 11; his MMhfamakd- Clairvoyance, 519, 522 


Categories (see paddrthas), 271; (see tattvas), 
288; of experience, 432 
Catuhsataka (see Aryadeva) 

CdturmZisyaP 
Catur-varga, 644, 650 

Causality, 231; of Maya, 261; of Brahman, 
261, 263, 270 

Cause, 207, 241; its bearing on different plii- 
iosophies, 499-500; and effect, 241; efficient 
(see nimittakdrana); material (see 
upaddna-,); its nature and relation to 
effect, 498-99; remote (see drddupa- 
kdraka) 

Celibacy (see brahmacarya) 

Cetana, 2,m, 324-29, 331, 496-97, 506; three 
types of, 327 
Cctofl, defined, 517 
Cetasikas, 517; two kinds of, 516 
C/2«/rt(5); 103, 556, 562, 575 
Chanda, 71, 517 

Chdndogya Upaiiisad, BOn., 163, 191, 

374h., 379n., 478, 508, 585n. 

Chandra, 524 

Chan school of Buddhism, 453 
Character, ideal types of, 643 
Chemical action, theory of, 504-5 
‘Chromosome number’, 443 
Cii (see Jiva, self, and soul), 202, 206, 209, 
240, 243, 249, 256, 259-60, 263, 269, 279, 
302-3, 309, 324, 510; -acit relation, 302; 
-acit-lakti, 209; -.^akti, 367, 444; sthiiUi, 
208, suksma, 208-9 
Citi, 444, 447; 4ahti, 56n. 

Citsukha, 96, 255, 268, 270-72, 274; his«, 
Abhiprdya-prakdMkd, 272; on Advaita 
concept of self -luminosity, 212-lB; his 
Bhdsyabhdva-prakdsikd, 272; his Bhdva- 
tattva-prakdUkcL, 258; his definition of 
falsity, 273; elucidations and reaffirma- 
tions of Advaita by, 272-74; on error, 
273; his Naiskminyasiddhi-Ukdp 272; on 
some fundamental points of 8ahkara 
Vedanta, 272-73; his Tattvapradlpikd, 272, 
273n.-74n., 278n. 

Citsukh’% (see Tattvapradipika. undet Cit- 
sukha) ■ 

Citta, 59n., 64-65, 71, 429, 478, 508, 

551; different types of, 59; five processes 
of, 593; function of, 509; not homoge- 
neous in character, 58-59; -ma/m, 88n.; 
-niymna, 517; -virnukti, 62n., 73; -vrtti, 
57;' <}rttinirodha, 58 
Clairaudience, 519 


vatdra, 1 1 
Candrikd (see Jnanottaraa) 

Caraka, 19; oii human nature and its types, 
614-17; on influence of heredity, 615; 
his Vimcina-sthdna, 563, 568 
Caraka Samhitd, 13, 17, 19, 495, 563 
Carvakas, 9, 20, 169, 178, 180, 182, 317, 519, 
Sw'dS, 633; on authority, 550; basis of their 
philosophy, 54; on consciousness, 583; 
Dhurta, 182; on physical world, 494; 
jceaction against 183; reject God, 535-36; 
reject sahda, 556; Su^iksita, 20, 181-82 
Castesj four (see varna), 407,^ 410, 622 
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Cognition, 267, 270; crude, transcendence of, 
64; defined by author of Prahaidrtha, 270; 
how it arises, 511; objectivity of, 278; 
phenomenal, 64; right, process of, 63-65; 
two kinds of, 515 
Comparison (see upamdnd) 

Conatus of Spinoza, 516, 588 
‘Concatenation of aberrations’, 472 
Concentration, aids to, 79; description of, 71; 

obstacles to, 75-79; stages of, 65-72 
Concomitance, invariable (see vyupti) 
Condition (see iipddhi) 

Conditional probans (see sopddhikahetii) 
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Consciousness, 204, 208, 221, 243, 246, 264, 
268-70, 273, 303-4, 327, 551, 583; absolute, 
193, 243; according to different schools, 
130, 549; according to Kant, 60; accord- 
ing to Vedicists, 174-76; attributive, 206; 
compact, 277; empirical, 229; finite, 302; 
formless, 131; illusory, 133-34; moral, 307; 
phenomenal, 56-59; presentative or rep- 
resentative, 130; pure, 206, 229-33, 240, 
256, 259, 279, 282; a quality of self, 
488-89; Raghunatha on, 130; reflected, 
260; in relation to its object, 130-31; self- 
luminous, 276; supernormal forms of, 
66n.; unitary, 311; without adjuncts, 202 
Continuum, 442 

Cosmic, dust, 444; mind (see Brahma); per- 
son, 508; rest (see dissolution, final) 
Cowell, , 536n. , 

Creation (see srsti); 240, 248, 305; certain con- 
ditions of, 305; concept of, 248, 591; and 
laws of motion, 502-3 
Critique of Pure Reason (see Kant), 438 
Croce, 453 
‘Crustal energy', 441 
Cycle (see kalpa) 

Dadinci, 643 

Dadu, 461-62, 468; his thrusts against un- 
touchability and sectarianism, 461 
Dahara vidya, 365 
Daiva (see adrsta) 

Daivi sampad, 617 
Dakmiamurti-stotra, $92n 
^Daksindyana, 204 
Damayantl, 643 
Dandaniti, 178 
Darius, inscription of, 4 
Darina, 173, 315, 318-19, 328, 472; in its 
primary and secondary sense, 170 
Darsanodaya, 510n.-lin. 

DarMnopanisad, 80n., 58 7n. 
Darki'paurr}amasa, 159-60, 165, 353 
Daiabhumi, 74 
Daiabhnmika-sastra, 595 
Dai(Uloki {sec Nimbarka) 

Da^avayavavadins, 568 

Dasgupta, S. N,, his A History of Indian 
Philosophy, 33n., 588n,; his The 

Study of Patahjali, 57n., 59n., 67n,, 
61 In.; his Yoga as Philosophy and Reli- 
gion, 57n.-59n., 68n.-69n., 80n.-81n., 

85n.-89n.; his Yoga Philosophy, 57n.-58n,, 
76n. 

Dehatmavada, 176, 180 
Dell, Stanley, 529n. 

‘Depersonalize’, capacity to, 214 
Dervish, 462, 530 
Descartes, 489-90, 582 
Detachment (see vairdgya), 210, 245, 298 
Determinatio est negatio, 479 
Deussen, Paul, 234; his Philosophy of the 
Upanishads, 64n., 75n., 83n. 

Devadatta, 587 

Devas (or devatds), 89n., 187-88, 204, 328-29, 
352; parania-, 536 
Devaydna (see path of gods) 

Devotion (see bhakti) 

III— 85 


Dhammapada, 525 

Dhamma-sahgani (see Rhys Davids, C. A. F.) 
Dhanna, 461 
Dharana, 49, 73, 85 

Dharma, m, 164, 237, 252, 281, 400, 
473-74, 510, 512-13, 557, 631, 644, 647- 
51; alpha and omega of, 297; defined, 
627; an elusive word, 623; as means and 
end, 648-50; as moral value, 647; parama-, 
291, 296; Prabhakaras on, 649; in 

relation to artha, 297-98; in I'elation 
to kdma, 648; -sastra, 613; subserves, 
moksa, 650-51; symbolized as bull, 636; 
varridsrama, 293; why accepted as a goal, 
297; -yuddha, 644 
Dharma-adhainna, S7r bOO 
Dharmabhuta, 207, 209; -jhana, 195-96, 206, 
209, 302, 320-21, 324, 510 
Dharma-cakra, 11 
Dharmakdya (see Buddha-essence) 
DharmakTrti, 10, 94, 568 
Dharmamegha, 74 
Dhar7na-7iairatmya, SI, 7Sn: 
DharmarajadhvarTndra, 8; his Veddnta-pari- 
bhasd, 275, 646n. 

Dharma-Sutras, 151 
Dharmottara, 1 1 , 94 
Dhdtu-kathd, 618 
Dhauti, B22 
Dhrstadyumna, 199 
Dhruva, 643 

Dhydna, 15, 19, 49, 68, 70, 88n„ 189, 330, 
’ 401, 450, 652; condition of its perfection, 
61; consequent on ekatdnata, SB 
Dhyanabindu Upanimd, 79, 80n.-81n., 85n. 
Difference (see bheda) 

DJgha Nikdya, 8in.-82n., 86n. 

Dihsa, 395-96 
Dinakari, 588n. 

Dihnaga, 7, 10, 94, 568; on consciousness, 130 
Dlrghatamas, 169-70 

Dis, 36, 497, -500, 502; Citsukha’s refutation 
of, 274 

Dissolution (see pralaya), 43, 154, 196, 208, 
240, 305, 540; final, 164, 288, 500 
Distraction, how to eradicate its root cause, 78 
‘Disvalue*, 645, 648 
Divine will, 499-501, 505 
Dosa, 18, 276, 515 
Double method of difference, 554 
Doubt (see samsaya), analysis of, 134 
DraupadI, 199 

Dravya, 16, 274, 511; Nyaya definition of, 272; 

refuted by Citsukha, 274 
Dravyarthika-naya, 28 
Dravya-sdra-sangraha, 504n. 

Dream(s) (see states), 216, 243, 596-97; -expe- 
rience, 221-22; four classes of, 598; -less 
sleep, 226-30; -state, 223-26; yogic con- 
centration on, 64 
Drona, 199, 293 
DH,' 268 

Drstanta, 427, 562 

Drsti-srsti-vada, 255, 257, 266, 276, 278-79, 494 
Driya/268, 273, 279; -tva, 269, 278 
Dualism (see Dvaita), 194-95 
Duty (see dharrm), social and public, 641-44 
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Dvaita, 195-96, 204; system, 192, 198; -vada, 
M4; -vadins, on bheda, 207 
Dvaiiokti-ratna-mala (see Panchanana Tarka- 
ratiia) 

Dvem, 61, 68, 513, 637 

Dvi'ja, person entitled to be called, 293 

Dyaus, 624 


Ecstasy, 218 

Ecstatic vision (see yogi-praiyaksa), 519 
Ego, 164, 202, 206, 228-29, 239, 241, 310, 507; 

« ® distinguished from self, 274-75; and non- 
ego, 241 
Egoism, 254 
Egoity, 264, 310 

Eightfold discipline (see^ aiigas of yoga) 
Ekaggata, ciit'-, 71; defined, 517 
Eknimta, 61, 86-87, 212 
'Ekamevadvi tlyam' , 635 
EkajTvavada, 276, 279 
Electron, ‘wave packet’, 443 
Elements, five, 383; order of their creation, 196 
Emanation (s) (sec vyuhas), 194, 197; theory 
of (see 8aktivada) 

Emancipation (see mukti) 

Empirical, bias of Nyaya, 27; knowledge, 128; 
make-up of personal self, 611; study of 
mind, 581 

Empiricism, modern, Kantian, and Indian, 
491-92 

Epistemological, 495; analysis of recent past, 
485; doctrine of self, 483; level of 
Upanisadic speculation, 478-81 
Epistemology, 301, 487, 494; Buddhist, 27; 
Indian, 548-61; Jaina, 28; of Madhva, 
318-24; Madhva’s emjdiasis on, 313; of 
materialists, 173-75; of Navya-Nyaya, 
128-46; Nyaya, 91-94, 109, 126, 128, 131; 
its pivot, 27; its place in philosophy, 
548-49; of Ramanuja, 302-3 
Error (see bhrama and kfiydti), 

Eschatology (see devaydna and piirydna), 235, 
296 

Esoteric Buddhism (see Bhattacharya, B.) 
Ether, 197 

Ethical, beliefs in Brahmana period, 625; 
beliefs in Vedic period, 623-25; religion 
of Ramanuja, 310; view of Ramanuja on 
Brahman, 305-6, 309 
Ethics, 92, 234-36, 301, 308, 449; of Bheda- 
bheda, 364; Buddhist, 27; eldest born of 
Vedanta, 233; in Gitd 400-1; hindrances 
to independent growth of Indian, 620-21; 
Indian, 620-44; of modern logicians, 
147-50; of Nimbarka, 342-43; its pivot, 
27; place of physical health and purity 
in, 632-33; presupposed by all religious 
systems, 621-23; totalitarian, 453 
European philosophy, basis of, 216 
Evil, existence of, 306 

Evolution (see parindma), two stages of, 288 
Existence (sec sat), 249, 302; Buddhist view 
of, 27; nature of, 215 

ExpCt'icnce, starting point of philosophy. 


Extra-sensory perception (ESP), 521n. 
‘Extrication of thorns’ (see kantakoddhdra) 


Fact and value, 645 

Fallacies (see hetvdbhdsas), defined, 555-56 
Falsity (see mithydtva), five definitions of, 
278; Nyaya view of,' 132, 515 
Fandf 465 
Fate (see adrsta) 

Fichte, 39 

‘Five fires’, meditation on, 199 
Folk mysticism and folk poesy, 458-59 
Forms of matter, characteristics of, 501-2 
Freud, 581, 611; his condemnation of religion, 
527 

Fung Yu-lan, his The Spirit of Chinese 
Philosophy j 453n. 


Gadadhara, 8, 144; on disjunctive judgement, 
135; on divine grace, 1-19; his Kevaldn- 
vayi-tlkd, 135n.; on moral goal of philoso- 
phies, 147: his Mukti-vdda, 147; his recon- 
ciliation between ethics and theology, 

149; on I'clation between consciousness 

and its objects, 130-31; his Sdnidnya- 

7iirukii-Ukd, 144; his Visayatd-vada^ iBO; 
his Vyuipatti-vdda, 145-46* 

Gagabhatta, 159; on object of MTinaiiisa 
philosophy, 167 

Gandhi, Mahatma, 402 

Gangapuri BhaUuraka, his PaddrLha-tattva- 
nirnaya^ 270 

Gafigesa, 8, 17, 126; his accuracy of definitions, 
126; his Anyathd-khydti-vdda, 134; attitude* 
to metaphysical questions, 126; attitude to 
mystic intuition, 127; on awareness, 139- 
40; on consciousness, 129-30; on definition 
of anumdna, 96; his doctrine of percep- 
tion, 138-39; on hetvdbhdsas, 144; on 
illusory consciousness, 133-34; on induc- 
tion, 142; on memory, 135-36; on 
Mfmamsaka refutation of threefold anii- 
mdna, 143-44; on objectivity of negation, 
139; on postulation of samavaya, 139; on 
pratyaksa, 551; his Praiyaksakhanda, 95; 
on problem of introspection, 139-40; re- 
vision of Vai^esika metaphysics, 127; his 
Sdbda-prdmZmyavdda, 144; on self-validity 
of knowledge, 96; on iarka, 142; his 
Tattva-cinidmani, 92-93, 95, 125-26, 128, 
130, 568, 570n., 573; on theories of true 
knowledge, 131-32; and traditional on- 
tology, 146; treatment of four pramd-nas, 
95; treatment of upddhi, 144; on validity 
of knowledge, 128-30; vindication of 
Naiyayika standpoint, 96; on visayatd- 
sambandha, 136-37; on vyapti, 96* 

Garbe, 537; his Philosophy of Ancient India, 
537n. 

Gatha, 1 0 

Gaudapada, 37, 232, 240, 276, 280, 424; on 
circulation of vital airs, 588n.; on God’s 
creative activities, 214; his Mdndukya- 
karika, 114 

Gauranga, (see Caitanya) 

Gautama, 33, 92, 125, 498, 554, 557, 647; on 
Dehatmavada, 180; his Dharma-Sfltra, 
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Gautama — Continued 

647n.; on inference, 553-54; his Nydyd- 
Sutra, 91, 94; his reference to five steps 
for inference, 555; on three kinds of 
inference, 555 
Gayatin, , 172, 348 
Geden, 537 
' Genes,, 611 

Gheranda SaniJnta,^^ 522 

Ghosh, G Irish Chandra, 528 
Ghosh, Kalipada, 528 
Girija,' 524, ' 

GJ.ta (see Bhagavad-Gita) 

God (see isvara), 230-34, 305, 307; His activity 
eternal, 121-22; -consciousness, 310; early 
speculations regarding nature of, 535-36; 
His existence admitted by Yoga system, 
181; fatherhood of, 312; grace of (see 
grace); -head, 306; immanence of, 312; 
His knowledge and will, 119; in Nyaya- 
Vaisesika, 150; omnipotence of, 115, 306; 
one and one alone, 122; ordainer of 


Har Dayal, his The Bodhisaitva Doctrine, 

Hari, 210, 282, 290; -dasa(s), 208, 210; will 
of, 328 

Haribhadra, 182; his Sacldarsajia-sa'nmccaya, 
30n., 55n.-56n. 

Hariltld (see Bopadeva) 

Hartmann, E. von, 520 

Hatha, -yoga, 12, 70n., 76, 79, 523; ‘■yogins, 

■■ :*78 ■■ ■ 

Hathayoga pradipika, 76, 78n.-79n., 81n., 424, 
‘521-23 

Heat (see tejas) 

Heaven, 235, 309; Lokayata view of, 177 
Hedonism, refined, 182 
Hegel, 39, 221, 231; his ethics, 453 
Heideggar, 454 
Hell, 235; eternal, 198-99 
Henotheism, 4, 535 
Hetero-suggestion, 527-28 
Hetu, 97, 142-43, 269, 278, 515, 555, 567; 
five characters of, 143 


moral deserts. 120-21; personal. 287; power Hetvabhasa{s) (see iallacies) 144. 564 dt&- 

„ ^ ^ ^ TTT. nifinn fiisl inoiiishen iTom cfuila 


of, 202; primary pram, 204; proofs of His 
existence, 115-17, 541-44; as related to in- 
dividual souls, 123; His relation to nature 
and man, 544-47; in six systems of phi- 
losophy, 536-39; state of being, 202; 
temple of, 227; viewed by Lokayata 
school, 177; viewed by Visistadvaita, 308; 
whether possessed of physical organism, 
117-19; will of, 180, 201 
Goloka, 369 

^ Comatasara, 498, 619n. 

Gopalakrsna, 333, 344, 347 
Gopdlatapam Upanisad, 368n.-69n. 

GophGJtd, 310 

Gopls, 284, 291, 296, 344, 354, 372-73, 530 
Goswami, Vijaya Krishna, 524n. 

Gough, 536n. 

GovardhananathajT, SrT, 357 
Govinda, 162 

Govinda-bhasya, 208, 368n., 374n., 376n., 

380n. 

Govindananda, his Ratnaprahh'^, 262 
Grace, 109, 204-5, 290, 307, 519, 640 
Gravity (see gurutva) 

Green, T. H., 477; on consciousness, 549 
Giina-mdyd, 378 

Gunaratna, his Tarkarahasyadipika, 55n.-56n., 
'162, 182 

Gunas, 14, 16, 42-43, 64, 73-74, 130, 207, 272, 
274, 287, 290, 297, 307, 495, 512; refuted 
by Citsukha, 274; three (see rajas, saliva, 
and tanias) 

GunasthanaQia), 58, 74, 595n., 637 
• Gum, 283, 293, 445, 462, 464; approach to, 
343; -cult, 89; his help required for 
superconscious realization, 531 
Gurutva, 501 

Hallucination (see khyd.li), 223, and illusion, 
595-96 

Harhsa Upanisad, 80n. 

Hamsa-vid.yd,, SOn, 

Harappa, 


nition of, 103; distinguished from chala 
and nigrahasthdna, 102-3; five types of, 
104-7, 571-72 
Him^, 293, 638 
Hmayana (see Buddhism), 10 
Hinduism, 64, 82, 253; popular, 11; sym- 
bolized by Gayatrl, 172 
Hiranyagarbha, 189, 204, 587 
Hiranyakaisipu, 292 
Hiriyanna, M., 255n., 347n. 

Hiuen Tsang, 10 
Hlddinz iakti (see kikti) 

Homo universus, 451 

Human nature, Buddhist classification of, 
618; its classification in religious litera- 
ture, 617-19; as classified in Bhagavad- 
Gitd, 617-18; Huxley on, 608; Jaina 
classification of, 618; Jung’s dichotomy 
of, 608; two aspects of, 609; tvpes of, 
608-19 

Human personality, depth of, 609; Indian 
conception of, 609-12; origin and devel- 
opment of, 609-12; types of, 612-14 
Hume, 491, 548, 582 

Humours, three (kapha, pitta, and vdyu), 19, 
597, 608, 014 

Huxley, Aldous, on human nature, 608; his 
The Perennial Philosophy, 452; on three 
forms of modern idolatry, 452-53 
Huxley, Julian, 453 
Hypnotism, 528 

I4d, 612 

Iddhis, ten, 88n. 

Idealism, 302; ancient .and modern, 486; 
subjective, 266, 276; Upanisadic and 

Western, 480-82 

Identity-in-difference (see Bhedabheda) 
Ignorance (see avidyd) 

Illusion (see kltydli and adhydsa), 223; differ- 
ent theories of, 596; Nyaya theory of. 111 
Illusory projection (see vivarta), 494 
Immanence, in Saivism, 442; in Visistadvaita, 
306 
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Implication (see arthapatti) 

Incarnation {see avaturas) 

Inconclusive probans (see hetvuhhasa) 
Indefinable {see mthvacamya) 

Indian Logic and Atomism (see Keith, A. B.) 
Individuality, 217, 234, 245-47, 276 
India, 166-67, 172-73, 541, 584-85, 625; 

doubters of existence of, 169 
Jndnw, 324, 429, 495, 511, 550 
Inductive method, 142, 553-54, 598 
Inference (see anumdna), 17, 106, 152, 158, 
»« 237; barred by previous knowledge, 98- 

100; Buddhists on, 554; Carvakas on, 
550; conditional (see upddhi); conditions 
of, 104; deduction and induction in, 142, 
553-54; essential elements in, 142; fallacies 
of (see hetvdhhdsa); Lokayata school on, 
174; Madhva on, 318-19, 321-23; Nyaya 
on, 96-102, 141-43, 553-56; in relation 
to perception, 100-2; reply to Carvaka’s 
objections against, 553; subject of, 97, 
100; two types recognized by Madhva, 324; 
two types recognized by Nyaya, 142 
Infinite regress (see ancwasthd) 

Inherence {see samavaya) 

Injunction {see vidhi) 

Inner Ruler (see antarydmin) 

Intellect {see budd hi) 

Introspection (see anuvyavasdya) 

Intuition, 218, 220, 231, 519 
Invalidity {apramdnya), 276 
Invariable concomitance (see vydpti) 

Iron age (see Kaliyuga) 

Isa Upanisad, 315, 402, 451 
Islam, 460, 462 
Istdpurta, 624 

Istasiddhi (see Vimuktatman) 

Hvara (see God and Lord), 53n., 64, 81, 162, 
192, 202, 209, 245, 249, 260-61, 266, 270, 
275, 296, 302, 305-11, 498, 510, 522; 
according to Suresvara, 264; in Advaita 
Vedanta, 248; and Brahman, 202, 248-49; 
in connection with niyama, 50; controller 
{niyamaka) of effect, 192; distinguished 
from devdh, 89n.; his dual form, 249; 
material cause of dreams, 200; His rela- 
tion to individual selves and the world, 
248, 330; resembling a guru, 51; Yoga 
and Vedanta conception of, contrasted, 
50-51; -bhava, 202 
Uvarapranidhma, 49, 85n., 87n. 

Uvara-Giid, 14 

Isvarakrsna, 13-14; his Sdmkhya-kdriha, 13, 
53n., 59n.-60n., 63n.-64n., 67n., 265, 568, 

588-.,. 

Iyer, K. A. Krishnaswami, his Vedanta or the 
Science of Reality, 235n, 

178 

4; on age of Sutras, 34 
2 e matter), 242-43, 268, 270, 330, 506; 
-.udym 

JagadTsa, 8, 568; on disjunctive judgement. 


Jaimini, 5, 33, 151-52, 159, 162-63, 171, 187; 
on infallibility of Vedas, 181; question 
of his identity, 151; silent on existence 
of God, 167 
Jaina Agamas, 10 

Jaini, J., his Outlines of Jainism, 58n. 

Jainism, 9-13, 63-64, 74, 82, 86, 183, 489, 507, 
518, 523, 549, 551; its belief in minor 
deities, 536; its conception of mind, 518; 
contrasted with Yoga system, 89; on de- 
livered souls, 56; Diganibara school of, 
10; its epistemology, 28; on perception, 
551-52 

Jalpa, 562-6S; -katha, 564, 577-79; procedure 
of, 578-79 

James, William, 131, 455; on formation of 
habit, 63; his Principles of Psychology, 
57n., 63n., 81n.; on thinkers of India, 
629; his Varieties of Religious Experience, 

;■■■ 528 ' 

Janaka, 218, 584 
Jdtaka, 498 

Jdti, as caste, 622; as futile objection, 562, 
575-76; as a universal, 262, 274, 599 
Jayanta (Bliatta), 38, 94, 182-83; denies 

memory as valid knowledge, 135; his 
Ny ay amahj art, IS2 

Jaya Tlrtha, 8; his TattvaprakdMkd, 313 
Jesus, the Christ, 521, 524-25, 528, 630 
Jewish prophets, 521 

Jha, Ganganath, demarcates PracTna-Nyaya 
from Navya-Nyaya, 125; on modern logic, 
125; his Purva-Mvmamsd in its Sources, 
512n. ® 

Jhair, queen of Chitore, 461 
Jhdna, 70, 518; arupa-, 73, 526; fourfold, 71 
Jijndsd, 188, 206, 265, 317, 319-20, 322-23, 
327, 330-31; its nature and object, 317-18 
jTmutavahana, 643 
Jinas, 13, 64 

Jlva (see cit, self, and soul), 40, 80, 146, 181, 
191-97, 200-4, 242, 249, 255-61, 263, 266-67, 
270, 273, 275-76, 278-79, 284, 287, 296, 
330, 437, 440, 471, 473, 496-97, 499, 500-1, 
505-7, 510; anadikarma of, 208; ascent and 
descent of, 191; -bhava (see individuality); 
characterized by pravrtti-nivrtti, 613; its 
condition in niukti, 201-6, 208, 210, 244, 
249, 295-96, 302, 309-12, 331, 339-41, 352, 
364, 375-77, 619; -consciousness, 205; 

-hood, 242; its ignorance as cause of 
creation, 266; -mavd, 378; its nature, 162, 
194-97, 207, 209,^237-39, 264, 308, 316, 
327-28, 336-38, 352, 363, 373-74, 518, 
618; -parmdma, 362; its relation with 
Brahman, 197, 205, 209, 240-42, 244, 248, 
281, 304, 308, -339-40, 363, 379, 382; 
-sakti, 367-68; with satlva predominating, 
613; substratum of knowledge, 197; with 
tamas predominating, 613; theory of one 
(see Ekajlvavada); three states of, 587 
Jlva Gosvamin, 9, 366, 374, 381-83; his 
Sandarbhas, 367n., 370n., 372n.-74n., 

377n.-78n., 381; his Sawasar'nvddini, 

5-46, 50, 73n., 244, 257, 261- 
, 296, 330^31, 365, 435-36 
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Jfuamyiukta-Gltay 454ii. 

Jlftmiimukti-viveka (see Vidyaranya), 274, 424 
JTvatman (see pva) 

Jnana, 200-1, 206, 208, 244, 249-50, 254, 257- 
58, 261, 265, 267, 281, 289-90, 299, 301, 
303-4, 308, 318, 324, 327-28, 512, 518, 
549; adjectival, 195; happiness and misery 
as its forms, 516; pure, 195; relational 
in character, 511; religion of, 251; sub- 
stantive, 195; its synthesis with bhakti, 
254, 291; its synthesis with karma, 187, 
260, 364; -marga, 203-4, 617; -sakti, 264, 
350-51, 586; -svarupa, 195, 341; -yoga, 
309-10, 401, 455, 530; -yoghi, 617 
Jmnalaksana (see perception), Advaita view 
of,"260n.'' ' 

Jfianottama, his Candrika, 258 
Jones, Dr. Rufus M., 527 
Judgement, 46, 599; as 601; complex, 

143; copulative, 137; disjunctive, 134-35; 
its falsehood, 132-33; formation of, 132; 
illusory consciousness and (see khyati), 
134; Nyaya view of, 96, 100, 108, 129-35; 
part played by vimyata in, 136-37; per- 
ceptual, 129, 132, 135, 138-39; in Rama- 
nuja’s philosophy, 302; in Saivism, 391; 
RS ' sankalpa, bOS; synthetic {paramaHa), 
101-4, 106-7; its validity, 130 
Jung, C. G., 581, 608; his Collected Papers on 
Analytical Psychology, 61 In.; his Integra- 
tion of the Personality , b20xi,\ on samadhi, 
528-29 

Justice, law of retributive, 306 
« Jyotistoma, 159-60. 

KabTr, 459; on untoiichability and sectarian- 
ism, 461 

Kaivalya, 46, 53, 262, 310, 523, 637 
Kala, 285, 445; polarity of, 442-44 
Kala, 36, 209, 288, 339, 390, 446, 497-98, 500; 
-mayavapu, 591; nature of, 502; refuted 
by Citsukha, 273 
Kalidasa, 155 
Kaliyuga, 294, 356 
Kalpa, 154 
Kalpa-Sutras, 5 

Kalpataru-parhnala (sec Appaya DTksita) 
Kama, 178, 372, 508, 631, 644-45, 647-50; how 
to control, 298; -I oka, lb 
Kamalaslla, 10, 182 
Kambalasvatara, 179 

Kanada, 16, 33; on knowledge from author- 
* ity, 556; his refutation of Svabhavavada, 
180; his Vaih'.pka-Sutra (see Vamsika- 
Sutra) 

Kanada-Sutra (see Vaisesika-Sutra) , 538n., 

543n, 

* Kahciikas, 438, 446 
Kane, P. V., 347n. 

Kant, 39, 67, 221, 453, 481-82, 485, 487, 490, 
548, 582, 649; on consciousness, 60; his 
Critique of Pure Reason, 38, 438; his 
theory of ego, 509; and Yoga system, 60 
Kantakoddhara, 568, 570-71 
Kapalas, 387 
Kapha (see humours) 

Kapila, 14, 33, 48, 418; his dualism, 181 


Kapota, 285 

Kdratia, 240, 20S, bll; -avidya, 267; Brahman, 
205; -citta, 57; rnula-, 263; nimitta-, 263; 
-hkti, 207; samavdyi-, 212; sartra, bOO, 
591; upddana-, 190, 192, 208-9, 263 
Karma, 9, 12-13, 16-17, 61, 72, 80, 181, 187, 
195-96, 200-3, 207, 209, 240, 248-50, 254, 
257-58, 260, 262, 267, 271-72, 277, 284, 
288, 291, 296, 299, 302-3, 305, 310-11, 316, 
318, 330, 429, 471-72; -asaya, ^ 604-5; 
-handha, 403; -bhumi, 637; denied by 
Lokayata school, 176; and divine will, 
499-501; doctrine of, 57, 120, 235, 238, 290," 
305-7, 629; essential for whom, 187; four 
types of, 636; kdmyq, naimittika, nisiddha, 
and nitya, 160, 260, 627-28; law of, 
611, 624; legal conception of, 307; -marga, 
617; meaning of, 500; -Mimaiiisa, 151, 
160, 187, 472; -niisra 291; momen- 

tum, 269; prdrabdha, 260, 285; Sankara’s 
view of, 187; -sannydsa, 403, 638; -yoga, 
309-10, 401, 455; -yoga, results in a rich 
mental life, 405-6; -yoga, its teachings, 
530; -yogifi, 617 
Karna, 643 
Kartabhaja, 462 

Kartr, 298, 264, 490; -tva.; 991 
Karlina, 84n., 86, 632 

Kdrya, 208, 261; -Brahmaloha, 205; Brahman, 
204-5; Brahman and Prajapati, 205; -citta, 
57; JTva, 209; -vidya, 267; -vimukti, 73 
Kasakrtsna, 360 
Kasaya, 618 
Kashmir Saivism, 495 
Kasmiraka Sadananda, 279 
170 

Katha{s), -bdhya, 565; classes of people par- 
ticipating in, 564; three kinds of, 563 
Katha Upanisad, 15, 168-69, 191, 235, 369n.- 
■ 70n., 374n., 508, 524, 545n. 

Kausitaki Brdhmana, 151 
Kausitaki Upanimd, 80n., 191 
Keith, A. B., 76n.; his hidian Logic and 
Atomism, 126n.; his The Karma-Mimarhsd, 
539n.; his review of Tattva-cintamani, 126 
Kena Upanisad, 169, 320 
KenTyas, 169-70 
Kevaddha Sutta, 88n. 

Kevalaia), 518-19; -anvaya, 554; -anvayi, 555; 
bhakti, 290; -kumbhaka, 8 In.; -vyatireka, 
554; -vyatireki, 555 
Kevaldnvayi-tikd (see Gadadhara) 

Kevalin, 58, 65, 74 

Khandadeva, 159; on adhikarana, 569; his 
BhaUadipikd, 569; on object of MTmaiiisa 
philosophy, 167 _ 

Khandana-khanda-khddya (see Srlharsa) 
Khandanoddhdra, 172n. 

Khoda Bux, 523n. 

Khyati (see a-, alaukika-, anirvacaniya- , 
anyatha-, asat-, dtma-, sadasat-, sat-, and 
vipariia- khydtis) 

Kierkegaard, 454; his Works of Love, 451, 
452n. 

Kimura, his A Historical Study of thesdTerrris 
Hinayana ajid Mahay ana and the Origin 
of Mahdyagia Buddhism, 595n. 
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KiraiiavaU, 497, 501n., 504n.; 504n. 

Klcsa{s), 87, 472; five, 68, 593-94, 604 
K.nowledge (see cit and /nSna), 249; in Advaita 
and Dvaita, 195; analysis and sources of, 
549-50; five kinds of, according to Jainism, 
518; indeterminate, 515; mediate, 256; 
patli of (see Jnana-marga), 203-4; right 
jmima), 275; self-validity of, 275, 
560; from similarity (see upamana), 567; 
subject-object relation in, 483-84; theories 
of true, 131-32; two functions of, 645; 
two kinds of, 158, 514; valid, 128-31; 
verbal, 256; Visistadvaita definition of, 
510 

Ko^aS) 55; and famw, 589-92 
Kramamukti, 637 

Krama-sandarbha of Bhagavdta, 381n. 
Kretschmer, ins Physique and Character^ 60S 
Kriya, 258, 309n., 512; five forms of, 353; 
-sahii, 264, 350-51, 586; -yoga (see tapes 
and yoG^a) 

Krsna (Sri)" 218, 279, 281-86, 288-90 292-93, 
299, 366, 52V 523-25, 530, 638; his ad- 
vice to Nanda on service, 292; his 
advice to gopJs^ 291; his enumeration of 
siddhis, 522; his harmony of fhana^ 
bhakti, and karma, 299; as supreme Self, 
194; two dhdmans of, ^71; two main as- 
pects of his rasahood, 370; as vdda, 564; 
Yasoda’s love for, 294 
Krsnadasa, 462 

Krsna Miha, 183; his account of Lokayata 
doctrines, 179 
Ksara, 541 

Ksetra, 215; -jha, 215, 218, 414; knowledge 
of, 218 
Kubja, 296 
KuHrka Pandita, 270 
Ku m d rasa m b h ava, 1 5 5 
Kumririla Bhatta, 5, 95, 155, 158-59, 163-64, 
511; his conception of dharma, 160-61; 
on consciousness, 130; silent about God, 
167; his slokavdritika, 153, 156; his theory 
of knowledge, 96 

Kundakunda, his Pravacanasdra, 518n. 
KundalinJ, 612; kula-, 586; malm-, 441; 

sakti, 430, 441; -yoga, 530 
Kurma Purdna, 14 
Kusumdhjali (see Nydya-kusumdfijali) 
Kuiadania Siitianta, 8In. 

Labour, division of, 614 
iMgh ii b h agnvat a mrta m , 3 7 On . 

LagJmcandrikd (see Brahmananda SarasvaLl) 
Laksand, 18, 265, 366; jahat-svdrtha and 
ajaJiatsvdrtlia, 145 
Laksmana, 643 
Laksmana Bhatta, 357n. 

I^aksmT, 325, 327, 329-30, 541 
I^aksmTdhara, 447 
LaksmTnrsirhha, his Abhoga, 266 
Lalita-vistara, 179 
Lahkd,vatdra-Sutra, 87n., 456 
Laotze, 12 

Laug^si Bhaskara, 162, 539; his Artha- 
saiigraha, 53 9n. 

Law, b" G., 58n., 75n, ^ 


Laya-yoga, 61n., 70n. 

Leibnitz, 520 

Lesyas, six kinds of, 618-19 
Leiiba, 455, 528; on religious or supercon- 
scious experiences, 527 

Liberation (see rnoksa), 74, 188, 201, 205-6; 
(see muhti), 194, 202-4, 241, 244-45, 256- 
57, 260, 277, 295, 306; according to 
Advaita Vedanta, 206; double stage of, 
in Buddhism, Jainism, and Vedanta, 
73n.; Sarvajnatmd on, 262; state of, 195; 
Yoga view of, 56, 74 
Libido, 611 

Lickley, his The Newous Systeniy 80n. 

Life, its four ideals, 604 
Life of Ndgdrju72a, 33n. 

Lild, 203, 288, 308, 311, 327, 344, 350, 367, 
468; Vedanta doctrine of, 335 
Limitation, theory of (see Avacchedavada) 
Limiting adjuncts (see upddhis) 

Lihga (see hetu), 515, 554; -mrJra, 44, 327, 
'597 

Locke, 489, 548 

Logic, three divisions of Indian, 125 
Logos, 529, 581, 583 

Loka, 171, 204, 296-97, 414; God’s, 288; 

arupa-, kdma-, and rupa-, 75 
Lokacarya, 8 

Lokayata school, 9, 171, 173, 175, 178-80; on 
authority of Vedas, 176; on Buddhist 
form of inference, 182; cause of its down- 
fall, 180; its denial of /mmw, 176; its 
denial of past and future births, 175; its 
division of inference into two classes, 182; ® 
end of, 179; epistemology of, 173-75; 
ethics of, 178; on God and heaven, 177; 
on means of valid knowledge, 174, 181- 
82; metaphysics of, 175-77; on nature of 
consciousness, 174-76; nature its watch- 
wwd, 177; and Nyaya-Vaisesika, 180; 
their preference for politics and eco- 
nomics, 178; on religion and religious 
exercises, 176-77; on Y'edas and Vedic 
rites, 177-78, 182 

Lord (see God and Hvara), 200-1, 203, 305, 
307; incarnation of, 308; of love, 311; 
the means as well as the end, 205 

Madan, 467 

MadanamohanajT, 357ii. 

Madhai, 528 

Madhavacarya (see Vidyaranya), 8, 87; his de- 
nunciation of Garvaka school, 183 
Madhusudana (SarasvatT), 7-8, 255, 261, 278- 
79, 580; his AdvaiLa-raLna-raksana, 277, 
580; his Advaitasiddhi, 8, 255, 277, 567n., 
575; a bhakta, 278; his definitions of 
falsity, 278; a dialectician and syncretist, 
277-79; his Samksepa-mnraka-sdra-sem- 
graha, 277; hh Siddhdnta-bindu, 266, 277; 
on unity and plurality of JTvas, 278; his 
Veddnta-kalpa-latikd, 277 
Madhva (see Ananda Tfrtha), 8-9, 187, 314- 
15, 319, 321, 323, 32S; his apnroach to 
pr amd,na, _%IS-21, 324; his hhdsya on 

Brahm,a-Sutra, 541n., 544n.; his Brahma- 
mTmamsa, 313-32; cetana, acetana, and 
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abhmimims in the philosophy of, 326- 
29; his conception of Brahman, 316-17, 
320, 329-30, 332; his conception of God, 
541; iiis conception of world as miya 
and anitya, 318, 330; considers two kinds 
of afvumana, 324; defines badhya and 
abddhya/ defines bondage, 331; on 
discipline leading to 330; distin- 

guishes five kinds ot muktiyogyas, ^2^; 
his doctrine ot bheda, 326; on diirdgraha 
ox Id'irdnti, his explanation of texts 
of Upanisads, 197, 315, 541; final posi- 
tion of, 327; on fivefold difference, 330., 
on jivanmiikti and rmikiz, 330-31; 
on /iflrma, 316; observes three types of 
cetana, W; his refutation of Mayavada, 
325-26; his rejection of Vedic authority, 
314; on 3ruti, 314, 319-20; studies the 
world in two aspects, 324; h.h Tattva- 
sankhyana, 326; on theory of knowledge, 
318, 320-24; his thirty-seven works_(Sfl!nyfl- 
miik), 313; on three cases of satta, ^2^ 
Madhyamd (see sound), 586-87 
MMhyamakdvatdra (see CandrakTrti) 
Madhyamika school (see Buddhism), 10, 37-39, 
499; works of, 11 • 

Madhya77iika-Sutra, 11 

Magdalene, Mary, 528 

Mahdbharata, 13-14, 41, 151-52, 201, 313, 498, 
6i2n., 6i7n., 646-47, 649; on Brhaspati, 
172' , 

Mahiibhasya (see Patanjali) 

® Mahabhdvaj 372-73, 526 
Mahabhutas, 54, 65, 388, 495, 512 
Mahabodhi Jdtaka, 498 
Mahadeva (see Nydya-kaustubha) 

MahdmMyaf 392, 441 
Mahanirvmia T antra, 80n., 447 
Mahapurna, 8 

Mabat (sec buddhi), in Upanisads, 508, 584 
Mahavagga, 169, 521 
Mahrivaikuntha, 376 

Mahavakya{s), 258 (see Aham Brahmasmi and 
Tattvamasi) 

Mahavidyd aniundna, 270 

Mahavidyd-vidambana (see Bhajta VadTndra) 

MahavTra, 10, 634; on Aniianiyas, 169 

Mahavratas, 387 

Mahdyajnas, five, 642 

Mahayana (see Buddhism), 455 

Maitrdyani Upanisad, 12, 75, 172 

Maitreya, 11, 289 

Maitreyanatha, 33 

Maitrl, 84n., 86, 632 

Maitrl Upanisad, 80n., 83n. 

Majjhhna Nikaya, 82n. 

Major term (see sadhya) 

Ma'kkhali Gosala (see AjTvaka) 

Mariana, 62n., 317, 330 
Manas (see mind), 43, 55, 59, 66, 67n., 239, 
264, 321-24, 327, 427, 429, 478, 497, 500, 
507, 518-19, 549-51, 584-86; as common 
to all senses, 511; Katha definition of, 
509; treated as a sense {indriya), 512 
Mandana (Misra), 255-57, 259, 266. 268, 276, 
’650; his Brahmaslddhi, 255, 265, 272; his 


Mandana— Go nimw cd 

doctrines oi sphota and Sabdadvaita, 260; 
on karma, 260; Pratibinibavada of, 260; 
on sabdl bhavand, 161; on two kinds of 
avidyd, 257 
Mandavya, 202 

MdndukyaAidrikd,, 114, 232, 240; -bhcisya, 
241n.-42n. 

Mdndukya Upanisad, 454 

Mantegazza, Paolo, 608, 

Mantras, 4, 9, 39, 79n., 151, 166, 172, 443-45, 
531, 605; Lokayata view of, 176-77; Vediij, 
178, 285 
Mantrayana, 39 

Mantra-yoga, 70n,, 530; wherein it consists, 
79n. 

Manu, 154, 164, 172, 622, 632 
Mar gas, three, 617 
Maruts, 585n. 

Marxian ethics, 453 

Maryada-marga (see Pusti), 201-5, 354-55 
Materialism (see Carvaka, Lokayata, and 
Brhaspati), 168-83, 302, 489 
Mdthara Sriiti, 376n. 

Mathiiranatha (TarkavagTsa), 570 
Matrix {mdfrkd), 444-45 
Matsya, 285 

Matter (see acit, jada, and Prakrti), law of 
conservation of, 503-4 
Maung Tin, 456n. 

Max Milller, 4, 171, 525n., 536, 654; his Six 
Systems of Indian Philosophy ^ 535n.-36n., 
539n., 583n.; his Three 'Lectures on 
Vedanta Philosophy, 535n. 

Max Planck, 214 
Max Walleser, on Nagarjuna, 33 
Maya, 13, 162, 193-94, 200, 206, 235-36, 240- 
42, 245, 248-49, 255-56, 258-59, 263, 266. 
275-77, 282-83, 287, 289, 290, 296, 313 
317, 433, 494, 522, 610; anirvacamya, 244 
247, 268, 289; asuddha^, 390, 392; 'dvarana 
and viksepa laktis of, 195, 261; -blja, 442 
concept of, 234, 247-48; dvdra-kdranatva 
of, 261; as manifold of narna-rupa, 248; 
-moha, 173; nature of, 279; as parigraha- 
hkti, 392; as parhjdmi 7ipdddna, 190, 
270; as power (sakti) of God, 249, 287 
367-68; three ingredients of, 288; tuccha 
from Brahman’s standpoint, 244 
McDoiigall, William, 521n.; his An Outline 
of Abnormal Psychology, 615in 
McTag'gart, believer in pre-existence of self, 
110 

Medes, laws of, 634 

Meditation (see updsayid), on symbols, 202 
Meghanadari, 8 

Memory, 175, 222, 224; nature of, 135-36 
Mental modification (see vrtti) 

Mental perception (see anuvyavasdya) 
Metaphysics (see dnviksikl), 178, 234-36, 308, 
487; Buddhist, 27; ethical system built 
on, 449-50; in Gita, 400, 407; Flindu meta- 
physical tradition, 451; introduction of, 
into society, 450; Karma as a metaphysi- 
cal force, 611; of materialists, 17M7; of 
Nyaya-Vaisesika, 91-93; 109, 111, 122, 126- 
27, 149; o|;jstaclc in appreciating Indian, 
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Metaphysics-— ^ Morality, "BraiimaiTiical 
477[ its pivot and foundation, 27, 477; and Jainism, 62 

of Ramanuja, 303-5, 308; of Vedanta, 219, examined, 450-51; 

234 philosophical com; 

Metta-Sutta/ 4B6 Moral law, 120, 306 

Middle term (see hetii) Mother, divine, 525 

MImamsa, 14, 160, 187, 549; its atheistic out- Motion, 503, 505 
look, 538-39; its conception of heaven. Motor reaction, 512 
163; difference between earlier and later Mudita, 84n., 86, 632 
schools of, 159; on God and deities, 166- Mudm, 79, 88 


Morality, "BrahmaiTiical, 630-32; in Buddhism 
and- , Jainism, ' 625-27; its foundations 
examined, 450-51; a necessary ground of 
philosophical competence, 622 
Moral law, 120, 306 
Mother, divine, 525 
Motion, 503, 505 
Motor reaction, 512 


67; on knowledge divorced from ritualis-^ 
tic work, 164-65; on man’s nature and 
* goal, 162-65; its meaning and scope, 160; 
nature of moksa in, 163-64; not poly- 
theistic, 539; on potency of sacrifice, 165- 
66; promises fulfilment of desires through 
rites, 164, 167; on &abda as pmmana, IBZ; 
on two classes of acts, 160; on upamdna/ 
557 

Mimmisa- Sutra (see Jaimini), 5, 151-52, 17L 
569; on possibility of emancipation, 163; 
on real nature of JTvatman, 162 
Munanisakas, 154-55, 260, 271, 305, 519, 552, 
557; on absolute dissolution, 164; akhyati 
of, 259n.; on authority of Vedas, 556-57; 

• Bhatta school of, 261; on knowledge 
from Vedic texts, 159, 559-60; Prabhakara 
school of, 261; on pramd, 157; recognize 
two kinds of energy in injunctions, 161; 
on yajiia, homa, and ddna, 162 
Mind (see manas and antahkarana), 196, 261, 
275; in Advaita Vedanta, 508-10; in Bud- 
dhism, 516-18; and consciousness, 506; in 
Jainism, 518-19; nature and activities 
of, 507-19, 591; in Nyaya-VaiSesika, 506, 
513-16; in Purva-MTmaihsa, 511-12; in 
Samkhya and allied schools, 512-13; study 
of total, 520-51; threshold of, 516; types 
of, 615; in Upanisads, 507-8; in Vi^ista- 
dvaita, 510-11 

Minor premise (see paksadharmata) 

Minor term (see paksa) 

MhTibai, 461 

Misapprehension (see anyathagrahana) 

Mishra, U., his Conception of Matter, 
502n.-5n. 

Mithila, 94 

Mithyd, 243, 318, 324-25, 432; its meaning in 
!§ahkara’s commentary, 263; ~tva (see 
falsity), 264, 273, 326 
Mitra-Variina, 624 

Modal view (see Paryayarthika-naya) 

Modern logicians (see Navya-Nyaya), defects 
of, 150; their ignorance of rival schools, 
148; and law of Karma, 149; their 
meagre contribution to ethics, 149 
Moha (see tamas), 331-32, 517 
Mohenjo-daro, 3 
Moksa (see mukti) 

Monad, 428-29 

Monism (see Advaita), 194, 535; qualified, 
277; Vedic, 220 
Monoideism, 87 . 

Moneys, eism, 535 

Moral action, Brahmanical idea of, 627-30; 
and its goal, 636-38 


Muir, his Original Sanskrit Texts, B^Sn. 

Mukerjee, Radhakamal, his Theory ami Art ', 
of Mysticism, 455n. 

Mukerji, A. C,, his The Nature of Self, 482n. 

Mukta, 277, 331; -purusa, 69n. 

Muktdtman, 206 

Mukti {Moksa), 500, 631, 637, 644-46, 650, 
653-54; Advaita and Sankara’s view of, 
188, 240, 244-45, 249-50, 254, 258, 262; 
aids to, 651-52; Baladeva on, 210; Bhaga- 
vata school on, 288, 291, 295-97; Bhaskara 
on, 202, 208, 362, 364; Dvaita and 

Madhva’s view of, 194, 204, 327, 329-31; 
and God’s grace and redemption, 205, 
306-7, 309, 311, 330-31; Mtmamsakas on, 
163; its nature, 652-53; Niiiibarka on, 
208, 340-42; Nyaya-Vaisesika view of, 56, 
147-48, 472-74; popular philosophy on, 
466; 8aivas and Vaisnavas on, 40-41; 
Samkhya-Yoga view of (see kaivalya and 
liberation), 56, 74; 8rTkantha and Srlkara 
on, 193; Vallabha on, 204-5; Vijnana 
Bhiksu on, 205; Visistadvaita and Rama- 
nuja’s view of, 1_93,’204, 207, 309-12 

Mukti-vdda (see Gadadhara) 

Mukundadasa, 462 

Mulddhara, 586 

Muller- Freienfels, Richard, 521 n. 

Mundaka Upanisad, 168, 191, 240, 369n., 
37 4n., 376n.,' 544n. 

Murari Misra, 95; his theory of knowledge, 
96 

Murphy, Gardner, 521n. 

Murshed, 462, 465 

Mystic consciousness, means to, 455-57 

Mysticism, 211, 218, 234-36; a force in human 
progress, 457; philosophy of, 449-57; of 
Ramanuja, 310; theistic and non-theis- 
tic schools of, 454-55; transcends morality, 
452-54; and unitive life, 451-52 




Nabha, 461 

Nada, 442, 585-86; -bindu, 442-43; -hindu- 
^ kala, 445; four states of, 586; -tattva, 393 

Nadabindu Upanisad, 81n. 

■ Nadi(i)s, 80, 587 

Nagarjuna, 7, 11, 33-34, 271; Max Walleser 
on, 33; sceptical about existence of valid 
knowledge, 128; his Vigrahavyavartaiii, 35 
Nagoji Bhatta, 85n.; on grahana, 69n. 

Nahar and Ghosh, their An Epitome of 
, Jainism, 58n. 

Nahusa, 199 
Nairatmyavada, 29, 38 
Naisadha-carita, 271 

; Naiskarmyasiddhi (see Suresvara), 255, 258, 
261, 272 
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Naiskarmyasiddhi-tika (see Gitsukha) 

Naiyayika(s) (see Nyaya), 155, 237, 243n., 

271, 551, 554; on CGnsdousness, 130; 
later, on three kinds of inference, 555; 
on prarnanas {anumdna, pratyaksa, sabda,, 

^nd upamana), 598-600; on sabda, 556; 
on self-revealed character of Vedas, 154 
Namadeva, 461 
Nanimalvar, sayings of, 310 
Nana , DIksita, 276 
Nanak, 462 
Nanda, 292 . 

NandTsvara, 199 

Nan-vada (see Raghunatlia .^iromani) 

Nara, m, 515; -tva, 515 
Narada, 285, 294, 478, 584; on brahmacarya, 
■■■298 

Narayana, 188, 194, 197, 282, 285, 320, 332, 

541; fivefold vyuha of, 197 
Narayanakantha, 396n. 

Narayana SarasvatT, his Varttika on Sankara- 
bhdsya, 279 

Naresvara-pariksa, 396n. 

Narottama, 463 
Nasadiya-sukta, 214 
Nathaji, SrT (see GovardhananathajT) 

Nathamuni, 8 

Naturalism (see Svabhavavada) 

Nature {sgq svabhava), evoliites of, 54; watch- 
word of Lokayata school, 177 
Navadvipa school, 93, 112 
Navya-Nyaya (see modern logicians), 92, 94- 
95; ethics of, 147-48; importance of its 
study, 148; main points of, 148-50; and 
a new philosophy of grammar, 148 
Nayanaprasadini {see Pratyagbhagavat) 

•Nayanars, 40 . 

Neo-realists, of America, 548; of Europe and 
America, 94 

Nescience (see avidya), 244, 247, 255-56, 261, 
266-67, 269, 276, 278, 306, 313, 519; 
derivative and primal, 267 
*Neti, neti' , 282, 302 
Neuraxis, 612 

Nibandha (see Tattvarthadipa), 349 
Nididhyasana, 62n., 317, 330 
Nigama, 437 
Nigamana, 555, 567 
Nigantha Nataputta, 34 
NigrahasthdnaCs), 103, 562, 575-76 
Nihilists (see Sunvavadins), 271 
Nihsreyasa, 539, 637 
Nikdyas, 65n., 88n. 

Nimbarka, 8, 209-10; on Brahman as upasya, 
208; his conception of Brahman, 207, 
333-36; his conception of creation, 344; 
his conception of mukti, 208; his Da^a- 
sloki, 333; his emphasis on mddhuryd- 
pradhdnd bhakti, 345; on five sadhanas, 
342-43; bis interpretation of Brahma- 
Sutra, 206-8; jTva according to, 206, 336- 
39; on moksa, 208, 340-42; on nature of 
acit, 339; philosophy, three categories in, 
206; on relation between Brahman, cit, 
and adt, 339-40; on relation between God 
and the world, 345; on relation between 
TTva and jamt, 208; on relation between 
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JIvas and Brahman, 207; his school of 
Vedanta, 333-46; sup-poits vide hafnukti 
as against fivanmukti, $4:2; his system 
from ethical and religious points of view, 
345; and theology, 343-44; his theory of 
Bhedabheda relation, 206, 344-46; his 
V eddnta-parijdta-saurahha, 333 
Nimitta, 189, 240, 266; -kdrana, 189-90, 192, 
207-9, 263 

Nirbija (see samddhi), 525 
Nirnimittavada, 498 
Nirodha (see samddhi), 455 
Nirvana, 71-72, 431, 450-52, 454, 465, 527, 637 
Nirvikalpa, perception, 66n,; super conscious- 
ness (see samddhi) 

Nirvikalpaka, perception, 129-30, 132, 138, 
511; knowledge, 514 
Nirvirodhavada, 280 
Nisedhas, 4, 629 
Niskdma-karma, 309-10 

Niiya, 317-18; ~buddha-§uddha-mukta, 24Q', 
-karma{s), 260, 627; -Uld, 354; -mukta, 
541; -samsdrin, 327; -td, 446; -trptatd, 446 
Nitya Tantra, 586 
Nivrtti, 251, 516 

Niymna, 15, 49, 81, 85-87; -vidhi, 265 
Niydmaka, 192, 206, 308-9; -iva, 192 
Niyamya, 206-7, 308-9; -tva, 201 
Niyantr, 305 

Niyati,' m, 427, 446, 498 
Niyoga, 261, 628 
Non-apprehension (see agrahana) 
Non-attachment (sec vairdgya) 

Non-being (see abhdva), 272 
Non-cognition (see anupalabdhi) 
Non-difference (see abheda) 

Non-dualism (see Advaita) 

Non-ego, 228-29, 241 

Non-existence, perception of (see anupa- 
labdhi) 

Non-illusion, theory of, 560 
Non(not)-self, 220, 235, 239-41, 482, 486, -489, 
614 

Non-spirit (see acetana), 327; constituents of, 
327 

Northorp, his Logic of the Sciences and 
Humanities, 454n. 

Not-Atman, 472 

Nrsirhhasrama, 8, 261; his Pahcapddikd- 

vivarana-prakdHkd, 262 
Nrsimhatdpam Upanisad, 374 
Nydsa, 79, 88 

Nyaya (see Naiyayikas), 7-8, 37-38, 93, 151, 
243, 271, 316, 489-92, 496, 551; on anupa- 
labdhi,, 558; and Buddhistic schools, 94; 
its chief value, 97; conception of God, 
471-72, 538; conception of perception, 
511; conception of rules of life and con- 
duct, 472; division into three schools, 
126; on existence of God, 471-72; later, 
on inference, 553; older, and perception 
of self, 553; schools of Bengal and 
Mithila, 553; the science of definitions, 
94; sixteen topics of, 92, 562; and^study 
of linguistic problems, 107-8; -vdkya, 568- 
69, 571; view of inference, 556 
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X\aya-hhris\a (see Vatsyayana), 127n., 563n., 
'576n.; and divine aiithorship of Vedas, 
ilO; and Cod’s solicitude ior suffering 
creatures, 123 

Nyayabodfiim on Tarkasahgraha, 504n. 
Xyaya-dl [mviilT (see Aiianclabodha) 
XyayakandaU (see Sridhara) 

Nyaya-kaiisluhha (see Mahadeva), 128, 129n., 
135>36; on five theories of illusion, 134 
Nydva'kusiu7idnjali (see Udayana), 472n., 
542n.43n., 577 
l^yayaliirwatif 502n. 

^ Nydya-makaranda (see Anandabodha) 
Nyayamanjan (see Jayanta), 168, 514n., 516n. 
Nyaydmrta (sec Vyasa Tirtlia) 
Nyayaparihiddhi, 568 

Nyaya-Sutra (see Gautama), 17, 110, 125-26, 
497n., 498, 505n., 562n., 575n.-76n., 

579n.; on God, 110, 538, 563 
Nyaya-Vaiscsika, 37-38, 56, 324, 489, 495, 
499, 515, 549-50, 552; and anyatha-khyati 
or vipanta-hhydti, 259n.; on authority of 
Vedas, 110; conception of truth and 
error, 559; different sciences not har- 
moniously integrated in, 149-50; epistem- 
ology of, 94-109; functions of pranas in, 
588n,; on God, 109-10, 112-14, 149; on 
illusion, 560; on infallibility of Vedas, 
123; and Lokayata school, 180; non- 
believers in uncreated character of Vedas, 
110; on perception of self, 553; qualities 
of Atman according to, 513; religion of, 
471-74; synthesis of, 93; view of buddhi, 
513; view of elements, 496-97 
Nydyavarltika (see Uddyotakara), 115n., 265, 
472n. 

Nydyavdrtlika-tatparyatVia (see Vacaspati 
Misra) 

Object (see ulsaya), 239, 241, 256, 259 
Om (see Pranava), its effect on concentration, 

■■■ ' *■' ' ' 

Ontological, fact of all creatures being in 
essence God, 283; reality of the world, 
495; status of Atman, 483; view of subject- 
object relation, 136 

Ontology, of Bhcdabheda sdiool, 361-62; of 
modern logicians, 146-48; its relation to 
epistemology in Madhva’s system, 313 
Optimism, Indian, 654 

Organic and inorganic products, classification 
of, 305-6, 505 

Origination, theory of (see Axambhavada) 
Orthodox schools, fundamental postulates of, 
9 

Ouspensky, 458 

Pada, 414, 444-45; parama-, 291, 311 
Pdda, 193, 197, 199-201, 203-5, 210 
Paddftha-dharma-sangraha, 497n,, 499n.-504n. 
Paddrtha-mandana (see Venidatta) 
Paddrtha-tattvanirnaya (see GangapurT Bhatta- 
raka) 

' -y Padartha-tattvanirupana, 146n. 

Padd/Thas, 271; three, 387 . 

PaddrthavivekUf 504n. 


Padmapada, 7-8, 257, 264, 267, 270; on 

avidyd, 263; his definition of falsity, 264- 
65; liis Paiicapddikdy 262-63, 264n.; his 
school, 262-65 
Padma Piirdna, 173 
Pddiikdpaficaka, 521 
Pdhud Dohcif 465 
Pain (see pleasure and pain) 

Paka-prakriyd, 504 

Paksa, 97-98, 142-43, 515, 567; -dharniata 97, 
'567; -td. 97-98 
Paksaia-tJkd (see JagadTsa) 

Pakudha Kaccayana, 34 
Pali, Buddhism' (see Hmayana); canon, 460 
PaficadaSl (see \hclyaranya) , 274, 424, 544n. 
Panca-kaheuka, 390 
Pancakdram, 554 
Pancapddikd (see Padmapada) 
Pancapadikd-vivarana (see Prakasatman) 
Pancapddikd-vivarana-prakdsikd (see Nrsiiii- 
hasrama) 

PancarZitra, 8, 13, 300; aiithoritativeness of, 
301 

Pancaratra, 16, 168, 191-92, 209, 513; 8akta 
theory of, 192 
Paficasikha, 14 

Panchanana Tarkaratna, examines Sankara’s 
arguments, 147; his DvaiLokti-ratna-mdld, 
147 

Pandkaram, 496 
Panini, 153 

Pantheism, 365, 495, 632 
Pard (see sound), 586 
Parabrahman, 205, 350 

Pararna, -aisvarya, 327; -apurva (see apurva); 
'bhakla, 291; -devatds, 536; -dharm&i 291, 
296; -pada, 291, 311; -piirusdrtka, 212 
Paramahaihsas, 281 
Paramdnanda-laJiari^ 447 
Paramdnu, 274, 500-1, 505; non-bhautiha, 497 
Pardmarsa, 101, 104, 106-7, 143, 515 
Paramdrtha, 88n.; -satya, 241 
Paramdrthasdra, 391, 392n. 

Pdramdrthika, dasd, 206; point of view, 560; 

pratyaksa, 526; -satya, 242-44 
Parama Siva, 445 
Paramatman, 189, 198, 202, 282 
Paramdtma-sandarbha (see JTva Gosvamin), 
368n., 373n.-74n., 378n. 

Paramesthin, 169-70 
Parame^vara, 446 
Pdramitds, 11 
Parapsychology, 52 In. 

Pard^akti, 368, 445 
Para toama, 285 
Para§urdma Kalpa-Sutra, 437 
Paratah, 'prdmdnya, 157; -pramanyavada, 95; 
‘Siddha, 492 

Paratantra, 315-16, 326, 330-32 
Pardvidyd, 168 
Parikaras, 369-70 

Parindma, 43, 190, 193, 195, 208-9, 242, 270; 
-sakti, 362; theory of (-vada), 41, 193, 
243, 262, 329, 379, 49_9 _ 

Parindmi, -nitya, 36; upadana (see Maya). 
190, 270 

Parthasarathi, 161 
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Prajfid, 11-12, 16, 55, 61, 73, 89, 450, 480; 
-jyotih (see yogms), 62n.; -yietram, 480; 
riamhhard (see rtambhard) 

Prajna, 587 
Prajndna, 508 
Prajndpdramita-Sutraj 1 1 
Frakara, 514-15; -ta, 135, 515 
Prakaranaj 556 
Prakdsa (see Vallabha), 349 
Praka^ananda, 7, 255; on causality of Brah- 
man and ajnana, 27G-77; on EkajTvavada 
and solipsism, 276-77; on jivanmuktij 
. 277; on the r61e of a Vedanta teacher, 
277; Ms Veddnta-siddhdnta-muktdvalij 
276; on the world, 276, 277n. * 
Praka.^atman, 7-8, 255, 257, 270, 274; on 
antahkarana, 264; on avidyd, 263; on 
causality of Brahman, 263; his definition 
of falsity, 264-65; on jTvas, 264; his 
Pancap adikd-vivarana, 2fe, 263n.-64n. 
his Pratibimhavada, 260, 265 
Prakatdrtha, 203, 270 ^ 

Prakatdrtha-vivaranaj 270 


of, 139; superconscious, 520-21; three 
kinds of extraordinary, 599; two classes 
of, 66n., 138 
Perplexity (see vicikitsa) 

Persians, laws of, 634 
Personality, 244, 507, 516 


Phaldpurva (see apurva) 

Phallic worship, 12 
Phenomenal order (see prapanca) 

Phenomenal state (see vydvaharika da^d) 
Philosophical disputation, art of, 562-80; 
classes of, 563-65; process of, 567-68; 
technique of, 565-67 

Philosophy, best guide to, 218; why consid- 
ered difficult, 217-18; dogmatic vs. cri- 
tical, 548; popular (see popular philos- 
ophy); three regions of its knowledge, 
301; starting point of, 324-25; essentially 
universalistic, 250; as a way of living, 
449-50 

Physical world, constituents of, 497; nature 
of, 494-506; and origin of things, 497-99 




Paryayarthika-naya, 28 
Pdsa, 396, 437; -jndna, 397 
Pasu, 395, 440; -ySga, 353 
Pasupata, 168, 387, 513; system, 191; Tamasa, 

191; theory, 192 
Pahipata-Brahmopanisad^ 81n. 

PaMpati, 440; cult of, 3 
Pasya7%t~i (see sound), 586 
Patahga,. 285, 

Pataniali, grammarian, 9; his Mahdhhasya, 

3, 9, 33, 148 

PatafljalC is’ 33, 48, 181, 455, 521, 523, 525, 

639; his conception of God, 537-38; his 
definition of yoga, 530; postulates exist- 
ence of God, 50; recognizes devotion to Polarity, 442 
Isvara, 51; his school of Samkhya, 14, 21 Politics (see tkndmipi) 
Patanjala school, its conception of error as Polytheism, _ 122, 535 


Pindas, 641 
Pingala, 153 
Pinguid/ 612 
PIpa, 461 
Pisdcasiddhij 521 
Pitakas, 10, 20, 618 

Piir, 298, 328; -ydna (see path of manesV 
Pitta (see humours) 

Plato, 221, 520 

Pleasure and pain, 512- 1 3 , 603 -4 
Plexuses (see cakras), 586, 588-89 
Plotinus, 69 
Plum, P., 523n. 

Pluralism, 147 


a72yathdbhdvaj 15; on knowledge of self, 

■- 70 ; 

Path of gods (path of light), 199, 204, 296-97 
Path of manes (path of smoke), 199, 297, 339 
Path of Pusti (see Pusti-marga) 

Pdtika Suttanta, 88n, 

Patilakkhana-vlthi, 518 
Patrdvalambana (see Vallabha) 

Patriotism, and love for God, 293 
Pauranika outlook, 182 

Pauruseya (see 8ruti und apaurusey a), $19, 
322 

Pauskara Agama, 387n.-88n. 
Pavanavijaya-svarodaya, 522 
Payasi, 179 

Perception (see pt'Utyaksa), 138-40, 175, 237, 
267, 550, 556; Buddhist schools on, 552- 
53; determinate and indeterminate (see 
savikalpaka and nirvikalpaka)', extra- 
sensory (see jhdnalaksana znd yoga), h29- 
21; Gangesa’s doctrine of, 138; Indian 
and Western theories of, 140; and infer- 
ence, 100-2; Lokayata school on, 173; 
mediate and immediate, 264; 552, 601; 


Popular philosophy, from Buddha to Sufis, 
460; on evil and pain, 466-67; finite 
and infinite in, 468; and mukti 

in, 465; its pragmatic approach, 459-60; 
as propounded by mediaeval saints, 461- 
62; on renunciation vs. assimilation, 467- 
■ 68 . 

Post-Kantian, idealists, 481; thought, 453 
Prabhd on Siddhdn ta-7nuktdvaU , 5 15n. 
Prabhakara (see Prabliakaras), 5, 95, 159, 
163, 511; his conception of injunction, 
161; omits anupalabdhi, 158; his theory 
of knowledge, 96; on validity of verbal 
testimony, 158 \ 

Prabhakaras, 128, 261; on anupalabdhi, 558; 
on akhydti (error), 133, 273, 560; on 
nature of consciousness, 130, 139; on 

perception, 138; on perception of self, 553; 
on volition, 511-12 

Pradhana, (see Prakrti), 66n., 190, 242 
Pradhvamsdbhdva, 328 
Pradyumna, 197, 358, 590 
Prdgabhdva, 328 
Prahlada, 292-94, 643 


Nyaya-Vaisesika view of, p2- 53; ordinaiy prajapati, 541; abode of, 205; and Karya 
and extraordinary, 518-19, 599; Prablia- 7 

karas on, 138; problem of true, 138; and 
«3iv kinds nf 514: six obiects 
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Prakrti; 12, 1445, 3648, 41, 45, 47-48, 50, 

53, 59-60, 65, 66n., 69, 189-90, 192-95, 
296-7, 209, 263, 303, 307, 310, 327-28, 
429, 495, 512; doctrine of, 41-44, 191; 
five ‘contracting factors’ of, 446; -lay a, 
63n.; Una, 62, 69, 537; -rnaya or mula-, 

389; Parama, 445 
Fralaya (see dissolution), 307 
Pmlayakalas, 394:SB 

Prama, 271, 275, 549-50; Nyaya-Vaisesika 

view of, 156-57 
Pramada, 77, 331 

PTmndna{^, n, B9, 271-7_2, 275, 516, 549-50, 
562; according to Bhagavata, 282; accord- 
ing to Madliva, _ 317-22, 324-25, 327; 
according to MTmamsa, 152, 158; -nira- 
peksa, 4:92; according to Nyaya, 95, 108-9, 
125-26," 516, 598-99; psychological aspects 
of, 598-601; reality of, 271; -mstra, 125; 
according to Yogavasistha, 425, 427 
Pramdna-mald (see Anandahodha) 
Pramma-naya-tattvdloka, 28n. 

Pramair, 260, 264, 275, 349, 490, 492 

125-26, 271, 314, 317, 324-25, 490, 
492, 549, 562 
Pramiti, 325 

■Prana, 204, 264, 435, 513, 516; different kinds 
of, 587; in Indian philosophy, 584-88; 
in Prasna Upanisad, 587 
Pranava (see Om), 366 
Prdndydma, 18, 49, 79n., 80-81, 85, 88 
Prapanca, 194, 207-9, 264; -abhdva, 257; 
sthula, 208 

Prapatti, 8, 309, 342-43, 357, 417, 522 
Prdrabdha (karma), 202, 260, 262, 269, 277, 
285, 472 
Prasada, 330 

Pra§astapada, 112, 147, 632; on authorship of 
Vedas, 144; -hhasya (see Padartha-dharma- 
sangraha), 17 

Prasna Upanisad, 64n., 191, 366n.; -bhasya, 
241n. 

Pratardana, King, 80; sacrifice, 80 
Pratibhd, 559 
PrMibhajndna, 66n., 519 
Prdtihhdsika, 268, 276; -satya, 243-44; -srsti, 

252 

Pratibimba, 260, 329-30, 428; -vada, 260, 264-65 
Pratijnd, 555 
Pratikas, 294 
Pratimds, 294 

Pratipaksab Havana (see Buddhism), 84 
Pratiti-sundara, 318 
Pratitya-samutpdda, 11 

Pratt, James B., his The Religious Conscious- 
ness, 528 

Pratyahhijha, Buddhist view of, 516; Naiya- 
yika view of, 516 
Pratyagatman, 282 

Pratyagbhagavat, his Nayanaprasadim, Zlt 
Pratyahdra, 49, 81, 85 
Pratyaksa, 152, 318-19, 321-24, 327; Carvakas 
on, 550; different schools on, 550-53, 
600-1;^ Nyaya view of, 550-53, 599-600; 
its origin, 550; of supersensuous objects, 

5ol 

Pratyaksakhanda (see Gange^a) 
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Pravacana, 330-31 
Pravacanasdra (see Kimdakimda) 

Pravrtti, 325, 512, 516; 605n.^ 

Preraka-kdnda, 391-92 
Presentiment (see pratihhd^ 

Presumption (see arthdpatti) 

Pretas, 641 

Previous merit (see udrsia) 

Preyas, 626 

Price, his Perception, 129 
Priti-sandarbha (see jTva Gosvamin), 370n., 
376n.-77n. 

Probandum (see sadhya), 142 
Probans (see hetu), conditional (see sopddhika- 
hetu) 

Prthaktva, BIB -14 
PrthivT, 624 
Prthu, 285 
Psyche, 529 

Psychology, experimental, 227; Indian, 581- 
607; Indian, distinctive features of, 583; 
Indian and Western approaches to, 582-83; 
its position in the West, 581 
Pudgala, 516, 518, 545, 592; its composition. 

B16; -nairatmy a, 31, 73n. 
Puggala-pannatti, 75n.,, 618 
Purana Kassapa, 20, 34 
Puranas, 41, 281; materialists of, 169 
Purandara, 182 

Pure experience, obscuration and emergence 
of, 59-61 

Purnabodha (Purnaprajna), 313 
Purnatdkhydti, 437 

Purusa, 14-15, 36, 38, 45-46, 48, 53, 59, 69, 
164, 286, 495, 498; and buddhi, 59; con- 
ception of, 44; contrasted with empirical 
self, 46; contrasted with Prakrti, 45; the 
material cause, 287; and its phenomenal 
double, 60; -tattva, 391 
Purusartha, B91; parama, 212 
Purusa-sukta, 2S6 

Purusottama, 282, 286, 299, 305, 350, 419; 
Purna, 358 

Purusottama, his Vedmta-ratna-maniusd, 334, 
339 

Purva-Mimamsa (see MTmamsa) 

Furvapaksa, B24, 564; partial role of, 168 
Purvavat, 555 
Puryastaka, 391n, 

Pusti, 199, 203; -marga (see Maryada-marga) 
Putresti sacrifice, 177 

Quality (see guna) 

Quibbles (see chalas) 

Qutb, 462 

Radha, 344, 372-73; -Krsna, 463 
Radhakrishnan, S., on change of outlook in 
modern Nyaya, 126; his Indian Philos- 
ophy, 56n.-57n., 67n., 126n., 536n., 546n. 
Raga, 61, 68, 84, 213, 446, 637 
Raghunatha (^iromani), 8, 130, 147; his atti- 
tude to Vai^esika metaphysics, 127; his 
emphasis on self-realization, 149; enu- 
merates objects not comprehended by 
Vaisesika categories, 146; his Nan-vdda, 
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R.agiiiin atlia— Co n ^ / n 

146; his revision of traditional ontology, 
146; on source of final emancipation, 148 
Rahu, ,176 . 

Rajadliiraja-yoga, 70n. 

Raja of Bandhogarh, 461 

Rajas, 14, 18, 42, 47, 67, 70, 288, 292, 295, 

,,,., ^,495, 512 , . 

Raja-yoga, 70n., 79n., 455; its teaching, 530 
Rajjab, 461 

Raju, Kiippuswami, 399 
Raklialadasa Nyayaratna, his contributions to 
ontology, 146-47; on predicates of a dis- 
junctive judgement, 135; his Tattvasam, 
146; his twofold division of reals, 147; his 
_ JHvidha-vk^^ 

Raksasas, AtQ 

Rania (Ramacandra), 8rT, 218, 425-26, 643; 

Jabali’s exhortation to, 178 
Ramadvaya, 270; on pramd, 275; his Veddnta> 
kauinudi, 264, 275; his Feddnta-kdumudi' 
vydkhyana, 264, 275 
Rclma-Gitti, 424 
Ramakantha, 396n. 

Ramakrishna (Paramahamsa) Sri, 211, 218, 
523-25, 528, 530; on Bhagavata, 299 
Ramananda, 461 

Ramananda, his Vivaranopanydsa, 262 
Ramanuja, 8, 35n., 187-93, 196-97, 200-6, 
208-10,^ 270, 300, 313, 316, 510; on 
aesthetic conception of Brahman, 307-8; 
on Bhakti and its goal, 309-10; on 
character of knowledge, 559-60; his con- 
ception of God, 540-41; his conception of 
JTva, 198, 207; his conception of percep- 
tion, 511; his conception of i«rTra-iannn 
relation, 192, 206-9, 308; his epistemol- 
ogy, 302-3; his ethical conception of Brah- 
man, 305-6; his genius for synthesis, 300; 
his metaphysical conception of Brahman, 
303-5; his mysticism, 310; on persistence 
of ego, 229; reality according to, 301; sat- 
khyati of his school, 259n.; his $nbhdsya, 
540n.-41n., 544n.; on sddhana-saptaka, 
309; his theory of Karma, 306-7; his 
theory of non-illusion, 560 
Ramasimha, 465 
Rama TTrtha, 261 
Ramayaym, 152, 178, 424, 521, 646 
Rallies vara, 447 

Ranade, 64n., 75n.; his A Constructive 

Survey of Upanishadic Philosophy, 64n., 
75n, : 

Rasa, 18, 350, 354, 370, 466, 510; concept of, 
601-2; its relation to Atman, 602 
Rdsa-lila, 357n., 358 
Rasul, 464 ! 

Ratna-kosa, 135 

Ratnaprabhd (see Govindananda) 

Rainasara, 462 
Ravidas, 461 

Rc or Rk (sec Rg-Veda), 39, 166 
Rddhis, 88, 637* 

Realism, 302; Vedantic, 276 
Reality, 195, 230-34, 301, 303, 313-14, 326, 
431-33, 527-29; absolute (see pdramdrthika 
satya)\ in Advaita, 230-34; degrees of (see 


Reality— Con/mwed 

taratamya), 328; empirical (see vyavaha- 
rika satya); essence of, 237; essentially 
spiritual, 309; manifold character of, 28; 
seeming (see prdtibhdsika sub- 

stance view of (see Atmavada); supreme, 
194; supreme, and its realhation, 188-89; 
three essential attributes of, 301; tran- 
scendental, 243 

Realization, mental preparation for, 529-31; 
stages of yogic, 435 

Reason, and authority, 488; subiect-matter of, 
218 

Rebirth, doctrine of, 235 

Receptacle consciousness (see Uaya-vijhdna) 

Recognition (see pratyahhijm) 

Redemption (see grace), 307 
Reductio ad absurdum (see tarka) 

Reflection, theory of (see Abhasavada and 
Pratibimbavada), 267 
Regressus ad infinitum, 137-38 
Relativity, ethical, 634-36 
Rele, his Mysterious Kundalim, 588n. 
Religion, 250, 254; cognitive aspect of experi- 
ences in, 529; and Lokayata school, 176; 
of Ny ay a and VaiiSesika, 471-74 
Retribution, law of, 307 
Revelation, 237, 300 

Rg-Veda (see Veda), 39, 155n., 166, 169, 286, 
313, 465, 544n., 611n., 623 
Rhine, Joseph Banks, 52 In. 

Rhys Davids, C. A. F. (Mrs.), her .4 Buddhist 
Manual of Psychological Ethics (Dhamma- 
sahga7n), BSn., 65n., 73n., 86n., 89n., 
518n., 605n.; her Buddhist Psychology, 
58n., 65n., 67n., 71n., 82n., 86n.; her 
Sdkya or Buddhist Origins, 82n.; on Yoga, 
88; Aung and (see Aung and Rhys 
Davids) 

Rhys Davids, T. W., his American Lectures, 
618n. 

Righteousness, divine, 306 
RjuprakdAika, 266 
Rohal, 462 

Rsabha, 285; his advice to parents, 298 
Rsi, m, 285, 288, 300, 328 
Rta, 544, 623; rtasya gopd, 623 
Rtambhard prajhz, 62n., 594 
Ruben, W., his ‘Uber die Debatten in den 
alten Upanisads’, 388n. 

Rudra(s), 205, 284, 585 
Rupaloka, 75 
Rupanagara, 465 
Rupaskandha' 516 

Russell, Bertrand, 214; his Lowell Lectures, 
388n. 

Sahara (Svamin), 5, 151, 155, 159, 569; 

-bhdsya, 156; his conception of heaven, 
163; on forms of deities, 167; on Jivatnian, 
162; on self-revealed character of Vedas, 
152-53; on Sphotavada, 167 
Sabda (see prarndna), 65, 108, 144-46, 158, 
258, 261, 266-67, 556-57; -aparoksavada, 
259; -jhdna, 323; -prammia, 152'^.. 158; 
-prapanca, 392 
8abda Brahman, 256 
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Sabda-bralinia-vMins, 39Sn. 

Sabdadvaita, 256; doctrine of, 260; followers 
of, 256 

Sabda-pnimanyavada (see Gange^a) 
Sacciddnanda-sva rupa, 34 i 
Sacred^ Books of the Buddhists, 81n.'82n,, 
86n., 88n.-89n. 

Sadadhva, 441, 445-46 

Sadananda (KasniTraka), 183, 279; his Advaita- 
hrah’inasiddhi, 168, 181, 279 
Sadananda, liis classification of samadhi, 526; 
his Veddntascira, 526 
" Sadasat-khydti, 596 
SadaiSiva, 188 

Safddsiva, 391; -taitvUj 393 
Saddarsmia-samuccaya (see Haribhadra) 
Saddhatma-pundanka, 521, 527 
Sddhaka, 257, 441 

Sddhana{ri), 188, 198, 201, 213, 249-50, 253, 
321; -anumd7ia, 324; four, 187; inukhya, 
210; -sap taka, 309 

Sddha7ia{d)-bhakti and sddhya-hhakti, 290, 
376-77 

Sadhyais), 97, 142, 261, 515, 567; three types 
of, 143 
Sadna, 461 
Sadyojyotis, 396n. 

Sah Alxlul Latif, 462 

Sahaja, 459, 462; sant or sddhu, 460; -yoga, 
70n. ' • 

Sahajiya(s), 462-4; of Buddliist inspiration, 
465; lyri^st, 459; of Vaisnava inspiration, 

■ ■ AOS".. , . 

Sahasrdra, 589 
Sain, 462 

Saiva(s), 284; Agama, thirty-six principles of, 
446-47; cult, 12; Siddhanta, contrasted 
with other systems, 396-98 
Saivism, 9; and' devotion in Yoga scheme, 
87; on eight dispositions of buddhi, 389; 
five pure principles of, 391-92; on God 
and His functions, 394-95; on 
mukti, 398-99; of Kashmir, 18; philosophy 
of, 387-99; on salvation, 395-96; schools of, 
387; seven mixed principles of, 389-91; 
on souls and their bonds, 393-94; and 
theory of sphota, 393; thirty-six principles 
of, 387-88; twenty-four impure principles 
of, 388-89; and world of sounds, 392-93 
SajdtJya-hheda (see hheda) 

Sakhya, 530; hhakti, 291; -bhZwa, 414 
Sakrddg(imi{n), 75; -phala, 87n. 

Sdksin (see witness), 45, 74, 260, 263, 273, 
322-23; nature of, 275 

3akta (see Sakti), 39; -mata, 209; -vada, 193 
Mkimianda-tara hgi nl, 440 
§akti{s), as avidya or Maya, 249, 263, 522; 
bahirahga-, 372; of Brahman, 206-B, 363; 
as expressiveness of meaning, 145; hlddini-, 
370, 372; kmitd, 373; kundalini- (see 
kimdalmt); as potency in material things, 
496; purna-, 372; -rupa, 444; and ^aktimat, 
278, 381; -saktimat, 207, 209; svarupa- (see 
svarupa); -tattva, 392; three antarahga- 
i^Jddini, sandhinl, and samvit), 367; tiro- 
dhdna-, 395; three, of Brahman (jtva- or 
tatastha-, mdyd-, and para- or svarupa-), 
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^akti (s) — C out Inued 

367; two of Mava (avarana and viksepa), 
194-95, 261, 509 

^akti, as creative impulse, 432; cult of. 3, 12; 

in Tantras, 440-48; -vada, 39 
Sdlokya, 376; felicity, 296 
Salvation (see mukti), 238 
Samadhi, 15, 49, 51, 58, 73n., 78, 87-89, 205, 
283, 297, 427, 450, 525-26, 529-30, 537; 
ananda, 526-27; asamprajudia, 59n., 68, 
72, 85, 525, 593-94; -bham, 348; nirblja, 
525; nirodha, 59n., 73; tiirvicdra, 66-67; 
nirvikalpa, 525-27, 530; fiirvitarka, 66; 
-prajha, 85, 594; samprajiiala, 70, 85, 
593-94; sananda, 66n., 67-68, 70, 593; 
sasmita, 68-70, 593; savicara, 66-68, 593; 
savikalpa, 525-27, 530; savitarka, 65-68, 70, 
593-94; two kinds of, 593-94 
Sdman (see Veda), 166 
Samdna, 587 

Sdmanha-phala-Siitia, 34, 82n., 88n., 179 
Satnanvaya, 191, 194; suira, meaning of, 191 
Sdmdnya, 16, 38, 272 
Sammy alaksaim (see perception), 599 
Sdmmya-niru'kii-itkd (see Gadadhara) 

Sammy atodrsta, 555 

Samapatti, 67, 73; three divisions of, 594 
Sarnavdya, 16, 38, 139, 274, 514, GOO 
Samavdyi katana (sec kdrana) 

Sdma-Veda, 623 

Sambandha-vdrtiika (see Suresvara) 

Sambhdsd, classes of, 563 
Samhitas, 5, 281 

Sdrnipya, 296, 376 « 

Samjfidna, 508 ” 

Samjndskandha, 516 

Samkhya(s), 7, 36-38, 42-43, 48, 50, 56, 89, 
180, 189, 191, 193, 195, 243, 495, 499, 
517, 549, 551-52; on aesthetic value, 51-52; 
on anupalabdhi, 558; its attitude to 
theism, 50, 536-37; its conception of 
happiness, 513; on consciousness, 130; its 
development, 35-37; differs from natural- 
ism, 44; its doctrine, 50, 191, 269; its 
dualism, 37, 41; and five pranas, 584; its 
importance, 41; on knowledge as only 
method of salvation, 87; modern, 192; 
not identical with Advaita, 44; on 
perception of self, 553; its prescription 
of ahimsd, 81; is realistic, 46; on rela- 
tion between Atman and Maya, 610-11; 
theory of knowledge, 550; its view of 
daksina, 637; its view of truth, 47; world 
according to, 242; and Yc:>ga, 13-16, 50 
Samkhya-karika (see l^varakrsna) 
Sathkhya-pravacana-hhdsya, 43n,, 537n. 
Smhkhyapravacana-Sutra, 13, 536n.-37n. 
Samkhya-tattva-kaumudJ , 43n., 512n. 
Sariikhya-Yoga (see Samkhya and Yoga), 53, 
56, 60, 75, 492; is left with soul as experi- 
ence, 60-61; and physical world, 495; 
‘ten commandments’ of, 49; its view of 
the origin of phenomenal cognition, 59 
Saihksepa-iafiraka (see Sarvajnatman) 
SafhksepaAdnraka-sangraha (see Madhusiidana) 
Sammati-iarka, 28n. 

Sampad, dsuri and daivJ, 639 
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Sampatih different meanings of, 202-3 
Samprajhata, 59n., 525; samadhi, (see samadhi) 
Smhsdra, 44, 48, 164, 204, 235, 288, 296-97, 
306-7, 309-10, 452, 537, 634, 641, 654 
Sarh^ay a, 17, 562; four prakaras oi, 515; 

Naiyayika analysis of, 515; -vyuddsa, 568 
Samskdrais), 58, 72, 260, 264, 267, 269, 306, 
322-23, 500, 531; how to uproot them, 
257; -skmidha, 516 

Samudragupta, ' 10 .. ' 

Samyama, 85 
Sarny oga, 354, 513-14 
, Sanatkiiraara, 285, 584 
uSanctification, stages of, 73-75 
Sanctions, ethical, 633-34 
Sandhdyasa?nbhdsd, 563 
Sandhim (see sahti) 

Sdndilya Upanisadf 85n. 

Sahjaya, BelaUMputta, 34; the sceptic, 169 
;§ahkara (acarya), 6, 8, 35n., 163, 182, 187-98, 
200, 203, 207, 209, 218, 220-21, 230, 238- 
39, 241-43, 255, 257, 260-61, 263, 266-67, 
267-77, 313, 316-18, 320, 324, 326, 328, 
374, 382, 424, 455, 488, 492, 552, 650; 
his Adhydsa-bhasya, 237n., 239n., 241n., 
262; his Advaitism, 37; appreciates the 
value of reasoning, 237; his Atmandtma- 
viveka, 509n.; his hhasya on Brahma-Sutra, 
262., 265, 270, 272,* 279; and Carvaka 
school, 183; his Caiuhsutn-bhdsya, ZhZ; 
his conception of God, 539-40; his con- 
ception of JTva, 197; his definition of 
mithyd, ^ZB; on foundation of empirical 
^ life, 220; and heterodox schools, 168; on 
nature of Brahman, 240 ; on necessity of 
illusion, 221; his philosophy, 237-44; his 
Sarva-darsana-kaumudi • and Sarva-sid- 
dhdnta-sdra^ 30n.; rtiecis sphota, 

393n.; his study of Vedanta, 243-44; on 
subject and object, 239; bis Upade^a- 
sdhasn, 238n., 240n., 244n.; Vedanta, 272, 
277, 499; and Vedic authority, 240; his 
Viveka-cuddmani, 453, 526-27; why he is 
raisundenstood, 237 
Sankam-digvijaya (see Vidyaranya) 

8ahkara Mi^ra, 272, 543n., 572; discards 
authority of any Vedic text contradict- 
ing truth of valid perception, 127; on 
threefold hatha, 565; his Vddivinoda, 
565, 568, 571 

Sairkarsana, 197, 358, 590 
8ahkhapani, 255 
Sankhyd, 513-14 
Sannd, 65, 517 
Sannidhi, 108, 556 
Sannikarsa, |600 

Sa7inydsd, 187, 201, 260, 356, 472; -yoga, 401 
» Sannydsin, 187, 298-99, 313 
Santa, 530, bhakti, 291 

Santaraksita, 10; his Tattva-safigraha, 179, 182 
Adnti, HO, MS; -karma, 522 
Santosa, 49, 86 

Sapta-bhahgi-naya (see SyadvMa), 32 
SarasvalT, 625 
Sariputta, 71 

Sarira, 192, 206-9, 308; prakrta and aprakrta, 
207; ’-sarlrin (see Ramanuja) 


Sdriraka-Sutra (see Vyasa) 

Sdrirasthdna (see Susruta Safnhitd), 498n. 
Sarpa, 285 

Sdrstya (or sdrsti), 296, 376 
Sdrupya, 296, 376 

Sarva, 308: -fnatd, 446; -kartr, 315, 317; 

-kartrtd, 446; -kaiArtva, 316 
Sawa-darsana-kaiimudi (see Sankara) 
Sarua-danana-sangraha (see Vidyaranya 
Madhava), 30n., 55n.-56n., 87n., 274, 53f5n. 
Sarvajhatma(n)muni, 257, 259, 261-62, 275; 
his exposition of some \edantic texts, 
262; on instrumentality of kihda, 26 
on I5vara, 261; on karma, 262; on Maya, 
261; on nature of Jivas, 261; on pure 
self in dreamless sleep, 261; his 
Samhsepa-sdfiraka, 259, 261, 262n. 
Sarvamata-sangraha, 182 
‘Sawarh khalvidam Brahma', 527 
Santamuld (see Madhva) 

Sarvasa?hvddi? 2 i (see JTva Gosvamin), 566n., 381 
Smvamttdprada, 317 

Sa 7 'va-siddhdnta~sdva~sangraha (see Sankara) 
Sarvastivada, 31, 38 
Sarvdtniabhdva, 354 

SawoLtama, 315, 331; Madhva’s definition of 
the supreme, 314 
Sastitantra-sdstra, 13-14 

8astra(s), 170, 179, 320, 324, 326, 332, 415, 
522; -gamya, 329; -jijfidsd, 329; meaning 
of, according to Anan^Ja TTrtha, 190; 
-viccira, 213 

Sastri, Mm. Kuppuswami, 255n., 347n. 

Sat, 240, 249, 264, 268-69, 271, 278, 301-2, 
304-5, 308, 325, 328, 447, 654; absolute, 
307; the all-inclusive unity, 303 
Satan, 287 

Satapatha Brdhmana (see Brahmanas), 151 
Satcakra, 80; -sddhana, 12 
Satcakranirupana, 521 
Satkaryavada, 287, 361, 398 
Sat-khydii, 259n., 596; -vada, 560 
Sdtmya, 614-15 

Satpratipaksa (see hetvdbhtisa), 106 
Sattva, 14, *18, 42, 47, 67, 68n., 69-70, 270, 
288, 296-97, 495, 510; -gurui, 297; nature 
of, 612; -pradhdna, ZAO; -hiddhi, 316, 650 
Sattvdpatti, 4S5 
Sdttvika bhakti (see bhakti) 

Satya, 49, 86, 301, 303, 308, 623; -loka, 297 
* Saiya^h-jndnam-anantam' , 262 
Sanaa, 49, 79 

Saugata system (see Buddhist), 191 
Sautrantika(s), school (see Buddhism); theory 
o_f, 11 

Savicara, (see samadhi); sense of, in Buddhism, 
66n, 

Savikalpa, perception, 66n.; superconscious- 
ness (see samadhi) 

Savikalpaka, perception (see nirvikalpaka), 
511; knowledge, 514 
Saviour (or raksaka), 307 
Savitr, 624; as evolving Soul, 525 
SavitrT, 643 

Sayana (acarya), 9, 274 
Sayings of Sri Raynakrishna, 524n. 

Sdyujya, 296, 357; mukti, 355, v376 
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Sceptic(s), 70; Indian, 168*83; their original 
mtra works lost, 168; -ism, its nature, 169 
ScheiUng, 39 
Schopenhauer, 232, 520 

Schrader, Introduction to the Pancardtra, 
583n. 

Schweitzer, Dr. Albert, 527 
Scotisls, 628 
Scripture (see Sastra) 

Seal, Sir B. N., 555; his The Positive Sciences 
of the Ancient Hindus, 554, 588n. 

Self (see Atman), 195, 220, 234, 239, 241, 249, 
253, 274, 276, 304, 308, 507, 529-30, 549, 
552; as basis of knowledge, 479-80; Bud- 
dhist conception of, 491; as consciousness, 
273; -consciousness, 303, 310; different 
predications of, 486, 492; empirical (see 
pramatr), 260; finite, 306, 308-9; freedom 
of, 306; -hypnosis, 528; -illumination, 53- 
55; individual, 120-21, 246-47; -knowl- 
edge (see vijndita), 55-56; -luminosity (see 
svaprakasatva); its nature, 217; an object 
of proof, 489-92; only solution of the true 
problem of, 486-87; possibility of its per- 
ception, 553; post-Upanisadic speculations 
on, 487-88; pure, 277; -revelation. Bud- 
dhistic concept of, 273; as sdksin, 321; as 
self-existent (see svayarhsiddha); as self- 
revealing (see svaprakdsa)', supreme, 189, 
194, 196, 201-2, 204, 259, 303, 305; 
-surrender (see prapctti), 307, 309-10; as 
transcendental reality, 492-93 
Self-validity, of knowledge (see svaiahpra- 
mdnya) 

Sena, 461 
Sensations, 175 

Sense(s), Jaina division of, 601; and manas 
(see manas); -organs, five, 509; -organs, 
seven, 321 

Sentence, how it communicates its meaning, 
144 

Series -Discourse (see Anupada-Sutta) 

Service, 235; in Bhdgavata, 292-94; in GJtd, 
422-23; Vallabha’s idea of, 356 
feu/ 308-9 
§esaxmt, 555 
^csin, 308-9 
Scsitva, 301 

'Se^vara Saiiikhya’, 537 
Sctu, 441 

Seva (see service); -vasana, 371 
Shastri, P., his Introduction to the Purva- 
Mimamsd, 53 9n. 

Sheldon, W., his The Varieties of Human 
Physique and The Varieties of Human 
Temperament, 608 
^ibi, 643 

Siddha{s), 56n., 82, 257, 261, 427; -darsana, 
66n.' 

Siddhdnta, 324, 562 
Siddhdnta-bindu (see Madhusudana) 

• Siddhdnia-lesa-sahgraha (see Appaya Diksita), 
241n. 

Siddhdnta'muktdvaVi, 515, 516n., 588n. 
Siddb^.ntin, forms of sound recognized by, 392 
Siddhasddhana, 103-4 
Siddhasena, 182 


Siddhii^, 297, 521-23; condemnation of, 523 
24; eightfold, 471 

Sikhism,' 462 ' . ■ 

Sila, 460 

Sin (see vice), 235 

Sinha, J. N„‘ his Indian Psychology : Percep- 
59n., 66n„ 68n.-69n., 72n., 600n. 
8isnadevas, 3 
STta 199 643 

§iva, 284, 292, 437, 440, 541; the highest 
entity, 277; five ‘perfections’ of, 446; as 
sakala and niskala, 442; (or -8akti), 

390, 440-41; 391 

Sivadvaita (see 8rlkaiitha), 399n, 

Sivddvaita of ^rikantha, 399n. 

Sivddvaita-nirnaya, 399n. 

Sivagrayogin, 398 
Sivajndna-bodha, 398, 399n. 
&ivafmna~mdpddiyam, 388n.-89n., 39in., 

394n., 397n'-98n. 

Sivdrkamani'dipika (see Appaya DlksIta) 

Siva Sum Aha, 7 On., 80n.-81n., 424 
‘Six step’ scheme (see sa4adhvd) 

Six systems of philosophy, relative priority 
of, 35 

Skandha(s), 349, 591-92; five, 516; -vada, 38 
Sleep, 216; consciousness in, 227; dreamless, 
226-29; as object of yogic concentration, 
64; sdttvika, 65x1. 

Slokavdrttika (see Kumarila Bhatta) 

.Smrti{s), 59, 89, 319-20, 508,^ 510, 623; 

MTmamsaka and Naiyayika views of, 516; 
-pramo.sa, 596; validity of, 6 
Sneha, as love 357; as oiliness, 514 , 

Socrates, 214; his method, 478 • 

Sogen, Y., his Systems of Buddhist Thought, 
452n. 

Solipsism (see Drsti-srsti-vada), 226; of Pra- 
ka^ananda, 276-77 
Somaydga, 353 
Somesvara Bhatta, 162 

Sopddhika {&ec Brahman, conditioned); -hetu, 
104 

Sorley, W. R., his Moral Values and the Idea 
of God, 1 13n. 

Soul (see cit, JTva, and self), 209; evolving 
(see Savitr); -force, 293; nature of, 475-93; 
pre-existence of, 238; supreme, 188; three 
classes of, according to Valiabha, 352 
.Sound(s)/ four states and four names of 
{madhyama, para, paSyanti, and vai- 
khari), 392-93, 586 

Space (see dkd^a,) 502; -time-continuum, 442 
Spanda, 443 
Spenta Mainyu, 623 

Sphota, 599; theory of (Sphotavada), 167, 256, 
260, 393 

Spinoza, conatus of, 516, 588 
Spirit (see cetana) 

Spiritualism, 489 

Spontaneous generation (see svahhava, doc- 
trine of) 

Sraddhd, 89, 508, 618, 622, 625; rdjasikl, 

sdttvikl, and tdmasiki, 415-16, 617 
-^11 ^ ^ 

Sravana (sec 'hotavyah'), 62n., 260, 276, 317, 
330 
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. Sravastl,.. 88n. . 

SreyaSj, ' 626 . 
inbhiisya {see 

’^ridhara (Svamin), 17, 88, 94, 373n., 522n.; 

Ms Nyayakandali, 17, 113n., 116n. 

Snharsa, 183; Ms criticism of Nyaya concepts, 
96, 271; a dialectician, 7, 268; Ms Khan- 
■ dana-khanda-khadya, 271-72, 580; Ms 

polemics, 271-72, 274; refutes being and 
non-being, .272 

Srlkantlia, on Brahman, JTvas, and Prakrti re- 
lated as body and indweller, 189, 193, 
201; on creation and diSvSolution, 196; on 
dreams, 200; Ms interpretation of 
Brahma-Sutra, 187-93, 196-97, 200-5; on 
moksa and its cause, 187, 201, 204-6; on 
nature of Jiva, 193, 197; on reality of 

difference, 193; rejects Pancaratra partial- 
ly, 191-92; his Saiva commentary, 277; on 
samapatti, 202; on transfonnation and 
non-difference of Brabman, 189-90, 192; 
Ms Vi^istadvaita school, 270 
8rilcara, generally follows J§rTkantha, 188; his 
interpretation of Bmhma-Sutra, 188-89, 
191-93, 197, 200-3; on Brahman as 

supreme Soul, 188 

&rikrsna-sandarbha (see JIva Gosvamin), 372n. 
.^mmd-Bhdgamta-hhasya, 348n. 

Srinivasa, his Veddnta-kaustubka^ 333 
&ritattva, 

&n-Vdsistha-darkanam, 435n. 

; 8rlvidya, 445 
^rhgara, 354, 602-3 
Srotapatti-phala, 87n. 

* '^rotavyah' (see havana), 265, 268 
Swtriya, 327 
Srsti/m, 307 

^ruti(s), 155, 165, 176, 189, 196, 199-201, 237, 
239-41, 282-84, 300, 314-19, 322-23, 327, 
329, 331; Advaita of, 326; bheda-ntsedha, 
207; according to Madhva, 320; on means 
of attaining heaven, 163; nisedha, 207; as 
nitya, nirdosa, svatalipramai^ap and 
apauruseya, 316-17; purport of, 188; 
’VZikyasa'manvaya, 329 

States, three (dream, sleep, and waking), 216, 
220-29 

Stcherbatsky, his CeiUral Conception of Bud- 
dhism, 518n. 

Stevenson, Mrs. Sinclair, 56n., 58n., 74n. 
Sihanu, 79, 515; -tva, 515 
Sthapand, 567, 578 
Sthitaprajha (sec fivanmukta) 

Studies in Lahkdvatdra-Sutra (see Suzuki), 73n. 
§ubhecchd, 435 

Subject (see paksa, visaym), 239, 241; and 
object, 241; -object-relation (see visaya- 
, visayi-bhava), 136-38, 272 

Subjective idealism (see Drsti-srsti-vada), 494 
Subjectivism, , 226; pure, 583 
Suhodhim, 348n., 349, 350n. 

Substance (see dravya), 272, 432, 503; view (see 
Dravyarthika-naya) 

Substantialism, 493 
Substratum (see adhisthma) 

Subtle body (see lihga-safira) 

;§uddhadvaita (see Vallabha) 

III— 87 


Suddha-mUy a, S9Z 

§uddha(d), bhakti, Z90; -memodvdra, 518; 
parakiyd, AQS; -pratyagdtman, 188; 
-sattva, -vidyd, 291, 446, 591; 
tattva, 392 
Sudra, 461 

Suffei’ing, 113; cause of, 238 
Sufi(s), 459-60, 465; martyr, . 466 
Sufism, 462 
Suka, 298 

Sukha {see sattva), 71, 512-13 
Sukra, 172 

Suksma, -cidacid-visista, 313, cit mid acit, 208^ 
sarira, 306 
Sunaka, 285 

Sunya, 39, 482; name of Visnu, 583 
Sunyavada (see Buddhism) 

Superconscious experiences, 289, 291, 296, 520- 
31; classification and evaluation of, 524-27 
Superconsciousness, three states of, 526; 

modern criticism of, 527-29 
Superimposition(s) (see adhydsa), its cause, 
259, 262-63; causes difference, 193, 259; 
causes jivatva, 197, 242; causes phenome- 
nal order, 194-95, 242, 269, 279; causes 
subjective tvorld, 279; defined, 192; Kant’s 
avoidance of, 281; unifies contradictions, 
241 

Super-individual forces, six, 605 
Supernatural power (see siddhis), 297; misuse 
of, 523-24 

Sure^vara, 7, 255, 257, 263-64, 267, 275; on 
avidya in deep sleep, Z6Z; his Brhaddra- 
nyaka-hhdsya-vdrttika, 258, 274; dhydna- 
according to, 259; on ISvara, JTvas, 
znd karma, 260; his Naiskarmyasiddhi, 
255, 258, 272; on prasafikhy ana, Zb9; his 
Samhandha-varttika, 258-61; Ms school 
(see Varttika), 258-61; sn-ppotis fivamnukti, 
261; his Taittmya-hhdsya-vdrUika, 258, 
261n.; on Vedic texts, 259 
Surya, .585n. 

Su^ruta, 20 

Suhuta Samhitd, 20, 498 
Susumnd, 612 
Susupti, 337 

Sutra{s), 32, 187, 189-90, 193-97, 200, 202, 
206, 209, 262; -karas, 32; works of Indian 
materialists, sceptics, and agnostics now 
lost, 168 

Sutrakrtahga, 34, 169 
Sutrdtman, 582 
Suttanipdta, 460 
Sutta Pitaka (see Pitakas) 

Suzuki, 1). T., 58n.,’ 73, 74n.; his Essays in 
Zen Buddhism, 58n.; his Outlines of 
Mahaydna Buddhism, 58n., 74n., 595; 

Ms Studies in the Lahkdvatdra-Sutra, 
82n., 87n.-88n. 

Svabhdva, 171-72, 175, 182, 288, 410, 498; 

-vada, 172-73, 180; doctrine of, 176 
Svdbhdvika, -ahheda, 208; -hheda, 340; 

-bhedabheda of Nimbarka, 344-46 
Svadharma, 250-52, 406, 614; principle of, 293 
Svddhisthdna, 586 
Svddhydya, 49, 330 

Svagata-bheda (see bheda), 243, 381, 383 
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Svajaiiya-bheda (see bheda), 381 

Svakarma^ 411 

SvaprakSia, 256, 486, 493, 560; -tva, 273 
Svarm, 163, 309, 637; attainment of 297; 

-loka, 353; what it is spiritually, 297 
Svarupa, ' IQI , 249, 325, 327-28; -bimba, 328; 
body, 327; -caitanya, 549; -dharma, 510; 
^imna, 196, 323; 510; -{akti, 

208, 367-68, 372; -sambandha, 136; -sunya, 

64; -siddhij 571 
Svarupafnsas of Brahman, 210 
Svarupananday 354 

ovasti, 643 , _ _ \ g ^^7 

Svaiahpramana (see svatahpramanya), 31/ 
SvdtcihpTatndnya (see knowledge and validity), 
275; -vada, 95, 560 

Svatantra, conception of, in Madhva’s system, 
315-16, 326-28, 331; -ta, 446 
Svayam, 274-75; -siddha, 486,^ 492-93 
Svayamprakasananda, 266; his V edAnta-nyaya- 
bhmana, 266, 279 
Svetaketu, 584 
^vetasvatara, 285 

&veta^vatara Upanisad, 75, 172, 191, 867n., 
498, 524, 525n., 610n.; on self of man, 611 
SyMvada, 28, 32 
8yena, 285 

$yena, sacrifice, 161; -yaga, 5 
Symbolism, 251 

Tadvidyasambhdsa, 563 
Taijasa (see ahankara), 512, 587 
Taittinya-bhasya, 240n. 
Taittinya^bhasya-varttika (see Suresvara) 
Taittiriya BrUhmanc, 167; and anecdote about 
Gayatrl, 172 

Taittiriya Upanisad, 55n., 191, 301, 369n., 
374, 478, 582n., 589n., 643 
Tamas, 14-15, 18, 42, 47, 67, 70, 76, 263, 
288, 292, 295, 327, 495 

Tanka, 360 onn 

Tanmatras, 15, 54, 66-67, 327, 388, 512 
Tantra, 39, 445, 521-22, 530; on concept of 
puru, 445; on cosmic descent, 442-44; and 
knowledge of sadadhva, 445; nervous 
system in, 588-89; philosophy of, 437-48; 
^rahasya, 650n.; its realism, 447-48; 
schools, their special studies of mantras, 
530; scope and goal of, 437-38; six corol- 
laries from general position of, 440-42; 
and spiritual ascent, 444-45; and supreme 
experience, 445-46; synthetic approach of, 
439-40, 448; -yoga, 12 
Tantricism, 39, 79 
Tantrika outlook, 182 
Tanu, 62; -mdnasa, 435 
Tao, 454 ■ . 

Tapas, 49, 199, 318, 623; its place in Yoga- 
Sutra, 81 

Tdratamya, 326, 328 
Tariqd, 459 

Tarka, 127, 142, 144, 562; -vidya, 562 
Tarkasangraha, 504n, 

Tarka-tdndava, 8, 568 
Tat, jiature of, 200 
Tata^halaksana, 510 . 

Tatasthariakti, 368 : - 

'll, r 


Tathagata (see Buddha), 521; -hood, 87n.; 
-mata, ,28' 

Tdtparya, 515, 556 ^ 

Tatbaryatikd, 116n., 472n. 

Taiva^c Reality), 283, 289, 301 314 32^ 
443-45; -jifnasu, 563; jndna, 54, 194, 20o; 
-tray a, 209; tweiity-eight, appearing m 
process of creation, ^61 , 

Tattva-cintamani (see Gahgesa) 

Tattvadipan^ (see Akhandananda) 
Tattvakaumudi, 59n., 64n. ^ 

‘Tattvamasi' , its discussion m Brahma-Sutra, 
198, 200; Nimbarka’s interpretation ^oly 
206-7; its interpretation by Advaitins, 
240, 244, 262 

Tattvapradipika (see Citsuklia) 

Tattvaprakmikd (see Bhoia)_^ _ 

Tattvaprakdiikd, of Jaya Tirtha,^3l3^ ^ _ 
Tattvdrthddhigama-Sutra, of Umasvati, alon., 
601n. 

Tattvdrthadipa, H9, ^50n.-5ln. 
Tattvartha-vicdra, 215 
Tattvasamdsa, 536 
Tattva-samihsa, 265 
Tattva-sangraha (see SantarakvSita) 
Tattvasankhyma {s€G Madliva) 

Tattvasdra (see Rakhaladasa Nyayaratna) 
Tattva-traya-nirnaya, 591 , 

TattvavaiMradi, 65n:, OSn., 79n., 81n., 87n. 
Tejas, 501 _ 

Teiobindu Upanisad, 76n., 85n., 87n. 
Teleology, argument from, points to Purusa 
in Saiixkhya, 44; proves God in Nyaya, 
116; its futility, 1 17; its ground, 120 
Telepathy (see pratihhajnuna) 

Temperament, generalized under two heads, 
612-13 

Tehgalai, school of Ramanujists, 8 
Testimony (see §ahda) 

The Agama-Sdstra of Gaudapada, 347n. 

The Complete Works of Stuami P ivehananda, 
413n., 523n. / ' _ 

The Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 

The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, 510, 624n.^ 
The Heart of Jamism (see Stevenson, Sinclair) 
Theism, 79, 365, 454, 495;^ Indian, 535_-47; 
and Nydya-kusumdhjali, 124; Nyaya- 
Vai^esika as champion of, 112; Yoga and, 
87, 8*9 

The Karma-Mimdmsd (see Reith, A. B.) 

The Nervous System (see Lickley) 

Theology, 211, 214, 233-34; its influence on 
morality, 635; of Nimbarka, 343-44; of 
Nyaya-Vaifesika, 149-50 
Theory and Art of Mysticism (see Mukerjee, 
Radhakamal) 

The Path of Purity (see Visuddhi-magga) 

The Perennial Philosophy (see Huxley, 
Aldous) 

The Philosophy of the Upanishads (see 
Deussen, Paul) 

Thera vada, 31, 38 _ 

The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda 
and Upanishads (of Keith, A. B.), 76n. 
The Religious Consciousness (see Pratt, 
James, B.) 
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The Spirit of Chinese Philosopiiy (sceT^nhg 
YU“lan) . 

The Study of Patmijali (see Dasgupta, S. N.) 

628 

Thought, extinction of, 88n.; -reading, 522; 

its three phases in Buddhism, 517 
Tilak, 4 

TJrtha, worship of saints and pilgrimage to, 
295„ 

llrthcmkaraSy 530 
Tiriumiiar, B96n. 

Tii/riyfls (heretics), 34 

Torpor, condemned in Buddhism, 65n. 

. Tradition (see 
Trances, four (see jhdna) 

Transcendence, in Dvaita, 314, in Saivism, 
442; in Vi^istadvaita, 306 
‘Transcendentar intuition (see turiyd) 
Transformation (see paririama and vivarta) 
Transmigration, 181, 204, 235, 306; path of, 
205 

Trasarenu, 66 
TrayT 178, 562 
Trigimatita, 2i9 
Trika (see nada-bindu-kala) 

Trikdlajha, 526 
Trinity, 287 
Tripura, 445-46 

Trisikhi-brahtnanopanisad, 79n., 85n,, 587n, 
Tridattva, 333 
Tri-varga, 646, 648, 650 
Truth, according to Advaita Vedanta, 560; 
and error, in Indian philosophy, 559- 
61; levels of (see pdramdrthika, prdti- 
• bhdsika, and vydvahdrika)', self-evident 
(see si>apraka§a); uncontradicted, 560 
Tuccha, 251, 277 

Tucci, JS., his On Some Aspects of the Doc- 
trines of Maitreya [ndtha] and Asahga, 
33n. 

Turiya, 282, 454 
Turyaga, 435 

Tusita Heaven, ascent to, 88n. 

Ubiquity (see vihhutva) 

Uccdtana, 522 
Uddharana, bhb 
Uddna, 587 

Udayana (acarya), 38, 94, 96, 124-25, 147, 
567-68; his Atma-tattva-vivekaj \W\ on 
consciousness <ind its object, 130, 136; his 
criticism of Mimamsa, 154; denies memory 
as a source of valid knowledge, 135; his 
emphasis on worship of God, 123; his 
Nydya-kuswmdhjalif 123-24, 130, 154; on 
validity of judgement, 130 
Udbhuta, 514, -rupa, 514 
Uddalaka, 584 
Uddhava, 291 
Uddhava-Gitdf 214 

Uddyotakara, 17, 38, 491, 538, 568; on God’s 
motive of creation, 113-14; his Nydya- 
vdrttika, 91, 94, 562; on vada, 563 
Udipi, 313 
UUasa, 441 

Umasvati, (see ' Tattvdrthadhigama-Sutra) 
Unconscious, 520; -ness, 227-28 


Unitive experience, 311 
Universal proposition (see vycipit) 

Universal (see sdmdnya), 272 
Updddna {see kdrana, parindmi, and vivarta), 
IS9, 2i0, 266; aparindmiy 210; (wikdri mid 
vikdrl, 263 
Upadesa, 319 

Upadesa-sdhasTi (see Sankara) 

Upddhi{s); 144, 206, 242, 244, 554; theory of, 
.572-74 . 

Upalabdhi, 510 

Upamuna (see pramdnm), 144, 158, 321 , 427, 
557; Naiyayika and Mimaiiisaka views on, 
108-9 ^ 

Upanaya, 555, 567 

Upanisad(s), 5, 9-10, 35, 37, 41, 165, 191, 219- 
20, 227, 230, 255, 282, 301, 303-4, 308, 
331, 475-76, 480, 485-86, 488, 492, 518; (see 
Amrta-bindu, Amrta-ndda, Brahmavidyd, 
Brhaddranyakaf Chdndogya, Dhydnabindu, 
Hamsa, Katha, Kausitaki, Maitrdyani, 
Maitri, Mdnduky a, Mundetka, Pdsupata- 
Brahma, Prasna, Sdndilya, Svetdsvataraj, 
T ejobindu, Trisikhi-brdh mana, VardhaP 
Togacuddmani, Yogasikhd, Yogatattva 
Upanisads); deal Imgely with upasands, 
236; defines Brahman, 307; and dream- 
less sleep, 64; on ethical character of 
Absolute, 305; Madhva’s bhdsya on, 313; 
Maya and the world in, 277; on nature 
of Brahman, 301; on nature of God, 
535; predicates of, 302; purport of, 147; 
texts of (see sabda), 261, 301; truth of 
300 

Updsana{d), 201-2, 236, 249, 342-43; and 
413 

Upaskara (see Valksika-Sutra), 502n.-3n. 
Upavarsa, 162, 167 
Upeksd] Mn,, 86, 456, 632 
Usas, 624 

Utpattyapurva (see apurva) 

Uttamapurusa, 419 
Uttarddhyayana-Sutraj 523, 619n. 
Uttara-Mimdmsd (see Vedanta), 187 

Vac (see ndda), 478, 584-88 
Vacaspatl (Mi^ra), 7, 14, 17, 38, 59n., 67, 85, 
190, 255, 257, 276, 491, 563n., 568; on 
ajhdna, 266; on avidyd, 266-67; his 
Bhdmati and other worRs, 265; Bhamatl 
school of, 202, 265-68; on Brahman,' 
Hvara, and Jlva, 266; features of his 
philosophy, 267; on God’s omnipotence, 
112-13; on Lsvara, 192, 537; memory as 
source of valid knowledge denied, 135; on 
, Nyaya position uf.9-a-r;w^the Buddhist, 94; 
his Nydyavdrttika-tdtparyatJkd, 91, 563; on 
relation of uncaused conjunction, 121; on 
samddhi, 68; on scepticism and agnos- 
ticism, 170; on sphota, 393n.; on theories 
of limitation and reflection, 267; on vdda, 
563; his views tending towards idealism, 
266; on Yoga-Suira, 85n. 

Vdda, 562-63, ^565; discussion by, 570-72; 
‘■katha, 563-66; 576-77; some factors in, 
574-75; three results of, 563; -vidy% 562 
Vadagalai, school of Ramanujists, 8 
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\'aihhrbika school, Kk theory of, 11 
Vaikharl (see soinnl), 586-87 
Vaihrta (sec a haft luira)^ 512. 

Vaikiintlia (see Bhfi^avuta); -hha, BBl 
Vairagyeiy 49, 62n., 78, 89ii., 199, 210, 213, 298, 
327., 330, 512; apam-, 64; indispensable 
condition ol all spiritiiai advance, 63; 
para- (four classes of, yatamana etc.), 
63-64; tnmkaray 63n. 

VaisalT, 153 

Vaisesika, 17, 36-37, 191, 271-72, 496; cate- 
® ® gories of, 16, 274; conception of God, 
473, 538; conception of rules of life and 
conduct, 473-74; and Nyaya, 16-18; 
philosophy, 93 

Vai.scsika-Suira (see Kanada), 16, 110, 497n., 
50In.-3n., 538, 632; on authorship of 
Vedas, 110-11 

Vaisnavism, devotion in, 87; its tradition, 313 
Vaisvanara, 191, 587 
Vajasaneyas, their view of avidya, 168 
Vajrayana, 39 

Vakyapadlya (see Bhartrhari) 

Validity, 128-31, 275, 560 
Valiabha (acarya), 9, 187, 190-93,. 200-3, 205, 
347; on Aksara, 351-52; his Anubhasyay 
348n., 349;* and Bhaskara, 198; on 

Brahman, 189; his Brhadbhdsyay 349; on 
condition for receiving knowledge, 199; 
his contributions to Vedantic thought, 
359; on deity to be worshipped,^ 357-58; 
on episode of gopis, 358; four basic works 
accepted by, 348; on grace of God, 199; 
on liberated persons, 206; literature of 
his school, 349-50; his Patrdvalambana, 
350; his philosophy, 350-51; his Prakasa, 
349; pusti contrasted with jnana and 
karmay *353-54; his Pusti-marga and 
Maryada-marga, 201-5, 354-55; and Rama- 
nuja on JTva, 198; on samsara, 204; and 
8ankara, 198; school of, 347-59; on soul, 
352; spiritual life inculcated by, 356-57; 
his Suddhadvaita, 347-48; on the universe, 
352-53 

Valmiki, 152, 424 

Values, four classes of, 645-46; instrumental 
and psychological, 646-47; moral, 647-48; 
philosophy of, 645-54 
Varna school of 8aivism, 387 
Vamana, 286 

Varahamihira, his Brhat Samhitdy 614n, 
Vardha XJpanisady 73n., 87n. 

Vardhamana, 123 

Varna{s), 410, 445, 622; catur-, 614; -dhartnas, 
473; polarity of, 442-44 
VarnakaSy 262 

Varndirama, 627; -dharma, 293, 356 
Vdritdy 178, 562 

Vdrttikay 32; on Sankara- bhdsyz. (see Narayana 
Sarasvati), 279 

Varttika, school (see Suresvara), 263, 265 
Varuna, 616, 624 
Vdsand{s)y 21, 58, 62, 429 
, , /. VaBkcH^a (see yogins), 63, 73 
VaMkaranay 522 

•V' 


Vasistha, 424-29, 432-33; his Dharma-SUtray 
647n, 

Vasubandhu, 7, 10-11, 13, 94, 452n., 568 
Vasudeva, 197, 282, 320, 358 
Vasiigupta, his Spandakdrihdy 584n, 

, Vasurata., 9 
Vasiis, 585ii.'' ■ 

Vdtsalya (see bhakii), 530 
Vatsyayana, 17, 38, 93, 110, 112, 147, 178, 
182, 490, 538, 563, 569; on mnnksdy 127; 
on authorship of Vedas, 144; his concep- 
tion of God, 112; his N’ydya-hhdsya.y 91, 
94, 562, 568, 645n.; on tarkciy 127 
Vayu, as god, 329, 585n.; as cosmic force, 
387n. 

Vdyu (see humours) 

Veda(s), 4-5, 9, 164-67, 173, 178, 181-82, 
190-91, 219, 277, 300-1, 305, 313-14, 

327-28; absolute validity of, 6; authority 
of, 159, 230, 240; authorlessness of, 

152-56, 322; and Brhaspati school, 172; 
Carvaka view of, 550; discrepancies and 
contradictions in, 177; hymn on frogs in, 
171; their injunctions, 160-62, 519; 

MTmamsaka view of, 152, 155; monistic 
Vedanta view of, 169; Naiyayika view of, 
155; scoffers and unbelievers in, 171; as 
self -revealed, 152; three, 166; ultimate 
source of all dharma, 623; validity of, 
156-60; as viewed by Prabhakara's school, 
159-60; Visnu of, 284 

Fedana, 65, 364; its definition, BM; -skandhay 

^ ■■ 516 ■ 

Vedanta, 5-7, 17, 36, 56, 155, 167, 191, 194, 
213, 215, 217-18, 220, 229-34, 236, 260, 
262, 270, 280, 301, 549, 557; its. aims, 212; 
all-pervading influence of, 210; analysis 
of three states in, 219-20; on Atman, 238; 
is Atmanism, 216; attempts to sum up 
human knowledge, 211; and authoritative 
scriptures in schools of, 190-91; and 
Brahmaparinamavada, 37; cause of im- 
popularity of, 235; central problem of, 
216; its commentators before Sankara, 
347n.; different conceptions of, 211; dis- 
tinguished from other pursuits, 212; 
dualists in, 496; end of, 214; eschatology 
of, 235; essentials of, 211-18; and ethics, 
233; goal of, 216-17; greatest support to 
morality, 2.34; its inquiry, 212; and 
knowledge of Brahman, 305; meaning of, 
211; metaphysics, 219; methodology, 230; 
monistic, 552; and mysticism, 236; nature 
of the truth of, 214-15; is neither realism 
nor idealism, 216; Nimbarka school of, 
333-46; not solipsistic, 221; peculiarity of, 
212; person qualified for its inquiry, 
212-14; is primarily a religion, 250; and 
problem of error, 241; a rationalistic 
religion, 300-2; relation between Brahman 
and universe in the schools of, 495-96; 
r61e of teacher of, 277; Sankara, 272; 
schools of, 5-9; starts with notion of 
adhydsa, 245; supreme good according to, 
305; two classes of objects recognized by, 
215; its theory of vivaria, 37, 243; its 
unrealism, 216; value of, 212 
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Vedantade^ika, 568 

V edanta-kalpa-latikci (see Madhusudana) 
Veddnta-kalpataru (see Amalananda) 
'^^^eddnta-kalpatam-pam (see Appaya 

DTksita) 

V edmta-kaumudi (see Ramadvaya) 
Veddnta-kaustubha (see Srinivasa) 
Vedanta-mukt avail, 424 

Veddrita-nydya-bhusana (see Svayampraka- 
Jananda) , 

Veddnta-parihhasa (see Dharmarajadhva- 
lindra) 

Veddnta-pdrijdta-saumbha (see Nimbarka) 

V eddnta-ratna-manjusd (see Purusottama) 
Fedantasara (see Sadananda) 
Feddnta-siddhdnta-muktdvaU (see Praka- 
^ananda) 

Veddnta- Sutra (see Brahma-Mlmdmsd and 
Brahma-Sutra), 162, 187, 208; Baladeva’s 
interpretation of, 208-10; different inter- 
pretations of atha in the first sutra of, 
187 

V eddnta-tarka^sahgraha (see Ananda Giri) 
Vedantin(s) (or Vedantists), 211, 215, 218, 235, 
271, 552; their view on happiness and 
misery, 516; their view on knower of 
Brahman, 64 

Veda-Vyasa (see Vyasa), 151-52 
Vedic, monism, 220; schools, 173; texts (see 
kibda), 267-68; texts as valid means of 
proof, 158; thought, exposition of, 317 
Vedicists, 180; conception of consciousness, 176 
Vega, 501, 514 
• Velocity (see 503 

Vehicle, triple or one or none, 88n. 
Venidatta, Ms Paddrtha-mandana, 146; 
suggests new classification of categories, 
146 

Venkata, 8 

Venkatesa, his Se^vara-mimdmsd, 539 
Verbal knowledge, problem of, 599-600 
Verbal testimony (see sab da), 108; and Loka- 
yata school, 174 
Vetalasiddhi, 521 
Vibhdva, 602 
Vibhu, 51, 509, 4va, 20Q 
Vibhuti{s), U, 74, 78, 81-82, 88, 299, 358, 
521, 637 

Vicara, 71, 213, 265, 517, 562-63; - motive for, 
206 

Vicarana, 435 

Vice (see sin and virtue), 62 
Vicikitsd, 508; according to Asuri, 168 
Videhakaivalya, 73n. 

Videkalmas, 62 
Videhamukti, 269, 364, 653 
Vidhdtr, 305; -tva, 301 
’ Vidhi,'4, 160, 261, 268 
Vidhiviveka, 265, 650n. 

Vidura, 289 

Vidydis), 257, 267, 287, 320, 468; para, 168; 
three, 562 

Vidyabhushan, Mm. Satish Chandra, his 
division of Indian logic, 125; his History 
of Indian Logic, 33n., 125n.; on modern 
logic, 125 


Vidyaranya (MMliava), 255, 257, 274, 399; 
his Brhaddrariyaka-varttikasdra, Jlvan- 
mukti-viveka, Pancadasi, Sahkam-dig- 
vijaya, Sawa darhna-saiigraha, 274; dis- 
tinguishes between Maya and avidyU, 

275; on saksin, 275; his Vivarana-prameya- 
sahgraha, 168, 255, 262, 274 
Vigrhyasambhdsd, 563 
Vijdtiya-bheda, 243, 381-82 
Vijiglsiikathd, 564 

Vijndna, 31, 271, 281-82, 287, 289, 291, 296, 
324, 404, 478; -santdna, 491; -skandha, 516 
Vijnana Bhiksu, 13-14, 64n., 67n., I87-8g, 

191-93, 200-3, 205, 209; accepts Brahman 
with parts, 198; and Advaita view, 198; on 
ananda, 68n.; on ascent and . descent of 
the Jivas, 199; on attainment of the state 
of Brahman, 205; his attitude to theism, 
537; on Brahman and dkasa, 197; on 
character of yiirodha, 59n.; denies 

nirdnanda samddhi, 68n.; on how birth 

is occasioned, 199; on seven JTvas inhabit- 
ing seven planes, 199 
Vijndndkalas, 394-95 
Vi'jndndnirta-bhdsya, 13 
Vijilanavada, 29, 34, 37, 39 
Vijilanavadins, 257; on objective knowledge, 
550; theory of, 11 
Vijnaptimdtratd-siddhi, 7, 11 
Vikalpa, 59, 66 
Vikara, 61 4; ‘Vartin, 249 
Viksepa, 263; Jahti, 261, 509, 512 
Vimuktatman, 274; and other Advaitins, 269; 
on cessation of avidya, 269; his Istasiddhi, 
255, 268-69; on nature of Brahman, 268; 
Ms refutation of different theories of error, 
268; his vindication of Advaita, 268-69 
Vinaya, 521 

Vinaya Pitaka (see Pitakas) 

Violence (see himsd) 

Viparita-khydti, 47, 259n.; -vada, 560, 596 
Viparyaya, 59 

Vipratipattivdkya, 566-67, 579 
Viprayoga, 354 
Viraj, 587 
Virocana, 584 

Virtue(s), 62, 235; cardinal, 85-87 
Viruddha (see heivdbhdsa), 104 
Visamvdda, 559 

Vimya, 37_, 239, 256, 258-59, 263, 266, 481; of 
avidya, 269; -visayi-bhdva, 272 
Visayatd, 136-37; classified under two heads, 
137; conational, 137; four types of, 137; 
-sambandha, 131, 136 
Visayatd-vdda (see Gadadhara) 

Visayin, 239, 481 
Vi'iesa, 16 

Vi^esana, 209, 514-15; -tva, 515 
VUesanatdvacch edaka, 514 
Vi^esya, 515, -td, 135 

Vi^istadvaita (see Ramanuja), 8, 195, 300-12, 
324; catholicity of, 312; central idea of, 
309; on JTva and Brahman, 195; schools, 
270; on substantiality of all beings as 
derived from Brahman, 304; its theory of 
God, 308; three conceptions harrfionized 
ih, 308-9 
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Visnu, 205, 316, 320, 326-27, 331, .;.54i; ,o£ . . 
Bhai^avala, 284; -bhakti, 327; desire . of 
(Harlccha), 328; his paramapada, 2,91; 
pramda of, 330; source of degrees of 
reality, 328; in Vedic sense, 316 
Idsiiii Blidiravata, 613 

Vwui Piirnna, 173, 178, 366n,-68n., S73n.- 
74n., 38in. 

\4snii Svarain, 358 
Visa ha, 62n. 

Visokd (or jyothmatl), 73 
Vihiddha, 586 

Vuuddhi'inagga (see Buddhaghosa) 
'^isvakarman, on materialists, 168 
Vi!>vamitra, 426 

ViiSvanatha (Cakravartin), 37 3n., 538; his 

Bheda-siddhi, 146; on memory, 136 
Vikjarupa, 421 
Visvatman, 451 
Vitakka, 65, 71, 517 
Vital force (see prana) 

Vitandd, 171, 502-63; -kathd, 579-80 
Vithi, 517-18; -muilacitUi, 516 

Vithtbalanatha, 349, 357n. 

Vivarana, 263, 268, 274; line of interpreta- 
tion, 262; -prasihdna, 262 

Vivarana-prameya-sangraha (see Vidyaranya) 
Vivarana school, 8, 189, 202, 263; on capacity 
of sahda, 265; on cessation of avidya, 

265; on efficacy of karma , 265; on mukii, 
265 

Vivarta, 190, 193-94, 263, 268, 277, 494; 
definitions of, 243; theory of (-vada), 243, 
258, 262, 329, 499; -upddana, 189-90 
Viveka, 58, 309n.; -jiima, 48; -khyati, 54-55 
Viveka-cuddmani (see !§ankara), 424, 453, 

526-27 

Vivekananda, Swami, 211, 527; on SrT Krsna, 
299, 413 

Vividha-vicara (see Rakhaladasa Nyayaratna) 
Vividisd, 257, 260, 267 
Viyoga, 514 

Volition (see pravrtti), 511-12 
Vraja, 369; -bhdva, 371 
Vratyas, 4, 178 
Vrddha V^bhata, 19 
Vrndavana, 283, 291, 296; associates, 371 
Vrtti{s), 256, 275, 322, 508-9, 549-50; -caitanya, 
549; gaunt, 366; -jndna^ 322-23; mukhyd, 
366; nature of, 510; twofold, 61, 145 
Vyakta, 313, 495 
Vyana, 587 
Vyanjand, 18, 145 
Vyapcira, 143, 271-72 

Vydpti, 96-97, 104, 142-43, 272, 322, 515, 554, 
556-57, 567; determination of, 322; -jndna, 
107, 143, 158 

Vyasa, 170; his bJidsya on Yoga-Sutra, 59n., 
64n., 66n.-6Sn.;‘ 70n-, 73n.-74n., 76n.- 
_77n., 79, 82n.,_ 85, 87n. 

Vyasa (sec Veda- Vyasa), 181, 649; his Sdriraka- 
Siitra (see Brahina-Suira and Veddnta- 
Siilra) 

Vyasa TTrtha, 8, 568; on falsity of the world 
and non-dnalism, 278; his Nydyanirta, 8, 
277-78, 567n. 

Vyatireka, 63, 554 


VymmhankayM$'PZ16; da.ui, 206; satya (truth), 
■'.242-44. 

■ 497, 504n. . ■ . ■ • ■ 

Vyuha(s), 194, 191, 299; doctrine of, 283 'K? 
' ' . four, '.','358'' ■ 

Vyutpatii-vdda (see GadSdliara) 

Waking (see states), experience, 220-23 
Warren, his Buddhism in Tra 58n.- 

59n., 7in.-72n., 80n., 82, 83ii.-84n., 

88n.-89n. 

Watson, 527 

Western philosophy, its standard of reality, 
216 

Wildon Carr, on unconsciousness, 227-28 
Will, freedom of, 639-41 
Winternitz, M., his History of Indian 
Literature, 34 
Witness (see sdksin), 230-34 
Wogihara, 10 

Woodroffe (see Avalon, A.), 588n. 

Woodward, his Manual of a Mystic, 456 
Word (see Sabda Brahman) 

Words, significant, four types of, 145 
Wordsworth, 468 

World, the expression of Brahman, . 327; 
process of its evolution, 512; mithydtva 
of, 326 

Worship (see upasand), ritualistic, 294-95; 
various aspects of, 295, 358 

Yadava, 360 

Yajna, 81, 162, 251, 253-54 
Yajnavalkya, 478, 584 
Ydjnavalkya Smrti, 504 
Yajnikas, 646n. 

Yajur-Vedoy Idn., 166, 623 
585 

Yania, 199 

Yama(s), 15, 49, 85-86 
Yamuna, 8 
Yantras, 445 
Yaska, 171 

Ya^oda, 286; her love for Krsna, 294 
Ya^omitra, 10 

Yathdrtha {see Madhva, on theorv of knowl- 
edge) 

Yatfia, 513; Nyaya-Vaiiscsika doctrine of, 516; 

three kinds of, 516 
Ydtrd, 460 

Yoga (see Yoga-Sulra and yogins), 48, 56, 
63-64, 75, 181, 191, 502, 516, 549; 

ahimsd in, 81; a bold man’s creed, 89; 
reiterates Buddhistic dogma, 62n.; anci 
Buddhistic jhdna, 70; and delivered souls, 
56; advises control of affections, 63; its 
division according to later writers, 70n.; 
on dream and sleep, 64, 65n.; on extra- 
sensory perception, 62n,, 551, 594; and 
God, 87-89; gods in, 89; on certain 
fundamental traits, 89; Jainism and Bud- 
dhism compared with, 89; and Kant, 60; 
its later degenerations, 88-90; a manual 
of psychological ethics, 88; modern, 192; 
objective of its psychology, 54; philosoph- 
ical presuppositions of, 53-55; purpose 
of, 86; -sdstra, 400-1; and self-knowledge. 
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Yoga — Co7umued 

89; its Upanisadic and Vedantic leanings, 

. 55, ,61n. 

18, 76, 79, 213, 218, 294, 297, 451, 

^ 464, 468, 518, 530, 652; of action, 87; 
-bhumis, 73n.; ckfined, 58, 551; eight 
angas oi, 49; four stages of, 70n.; Jaina, 
618; of knowledge, 87; -tnayd, 289, 372 
Yoga as Philosophy and Religion (see Das- 
gupta,' S..' N.) 

Yoga-hhasyay 265 
Yogacara* school (see Buddhism) 
Yogacdra-bhumi-Mstra^ 11 
Yogacudamani Upanisad, 81n. 

Yogaja pratyaksa (see perception) 
yogang^2(5), 49-50, 79, 80n., 85n., 89n., 632 
Yo\a Philosophy (see Dasgupta, S. N.) 
Yogasamsaiigmha, B9n., 64;n. 

Yogasikha Upanisad, 70n., 82n., 87n* 
Yoga-Sutra, 48n.,' 53n,-59n., 61n.-70n., 72-82; 
84-87, 89n., 521, 523, 525-27, 537n.-38n., 
543n., 604n.; devotion in, 87; its attitude 
to dispositions, 86; on fixation of atten- 
tion, 85; Isvarapranidhdna in, 87n.; on 
powers acquired by a yogin, 89; refers to 
two kinds of beings, 69; on supernatural 
powers, 521-22; Vyasa’s commentary on, 
14, 59n.; on wild propensities, 86 
Yogatattva Upanisad^ 70n*, 76n. 
Yoga-vdrttika,B^1n. 

Yogavdsistha (Ranidyana), 73n., 611n.; on 
absolute reality and world appearance, 
432-33; on after-death experience, 431; on 
Brahma, 431; Brahmdhnika view of, 
424; brotherhood of all creatures in, 425; 
its catholicity, 425; on core of human 
personality, 611; on creation and dissolu- 
tion, 431-32; and direct experience, 425; 


Yogavdsistha— Continued 

dramatic situation in, 426; and effective- 
ness of its teaching, 425-26; on equality 
of rights between man and woman, 425; 
its idealistic monism, 427-28; on Jiva and 
his destiny, 430-31; on jivanmiiktas, 435- 
36;. on knowledge, 426-27, 434; mind or 
individuality in, 429; its objective and 
subjective idealism, 428; on omnipotence 
of thought, 429-30; its outstanding fea- 
tures, 424-26; on path of 433-35; 

philosophy of, 424-36; on * pramdna, 
426-27; its rationalistic outlook, 424-25; i^s ^ 
stages of realization, 435-36; on super- 
natural powers, 430; on test of reality, 
432; its three grades of manifestation of 
mind, 429; its three ways of practice of 
. self-realization, 434-35; on waking and 
dream experiences, 427; on worlds we 
experience, 428-29; regards yoga as a pro- 
cess along two lines, 434 / 

Yoga-vrtti, 537n. 

Yogesvara, 401 

Yoginis) (see yoga), 61-62, 64, 67, 69-71, 73-74, 
76-79, 81, 89, 427, 468, 526, 530; attain- 
ing his object, 86; classification of, 62n.; 
his first handicap, 57; his four stages of 
vairdgya {yatamdna, vy a tire ha, ekendriya, 
vaSikdra), 62n.-63n.; habits to be culti- 
vated by, 86; his invisible foes, 58; in 
savicdra samddhi, 66 
Yogi-pratyaksa, B19 
Yogyatd, 108, 515, 556 
Yudhisthira, 293, 643 

Yukn*, jnstifies spiritual truths, 300; -dbhdsa 
and sad-, 569 
Yuktidtpikd,B6B 

Zen, 454 
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